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Custom  authorizes  a  Preface,  the  object  of  which  is,  I  suppose,  that 
the  wi'iter  may  apologize  for  his  own  short-comings,  if  he  has  discovered 
them,  rectify  his  omissions,  and  entice  the  reader,  by  gentle  entreaties, 
to  dip  into  his  pages  ;  or,  at  least,  to  take  his  leave  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  keep  his  memory  green  in  their  recollections.  In  the  present 
work  the  wi'iter  is  conscious  of  many  deficiencies  :  the  subject  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  a  book  of  much  larger  dimensions  could  hardly  pretend 
to  be  more  than  a  Book  of  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the  Garden ;  but 
it  is  the  man  who  can  appropriate  hints,  improve  upon,  and  make  them 
his  O'vvn,  who  is  the  true  gardener.  This  is  sti'ikingly  "  put "  in  an 
anecdote  related  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  the  delightful  series 
of  Essays  on  "Life,  Literature,  and  Manners,"  now  publishing  in  Black- 
vjoodbs  Magazine. 

*'  A.  certain  nobleman,  very  proud  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  his  plea- 
sure-grounds, chancing  one  day  to  call  on  a  small  squire  whose  garden 
might  cover  an  acre,  was  greatly  struck  with  the  brilliant  colours  of  his 
neighbour's  flowers.  '  Ay,  my  Lord,  the  flowers  are  well  enough,'  said  the 
squire  ;  '  but  permit  me  to  show  yow.  my  grapes.'  Conducted  into  an  old- 
fashioned  little  greenhouse,  which  served  as  a  viner}',  my  lord  gazed  with 
mortification  on  grapes  twice  as  fine  as  his  own.  'My  dear  friend,'  said  my 
lord,  'you  have  a  jewel  of  a  gardener  ;  let  me  see  him.'  The  gardener  was 
called — a  simple-looking  young  man,  imder  thirty.  '  Accept  my  compliments 
on  your  flower-beds  and  your  grapes/  said  my  lord,  'and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
why  your  flowers  are  so  much  brighter  than  mine,  and  your  grapes  so  much 
finer.  You  must  have  studied  your  profession  very  profoundly.' — '  Please  your 
lordship,'  said  the  man,  'Iben'tno  scholar;  but  as  to  the  flowers  and  the 
grapes,  the  secret  of  treating  them  as  I  do  just  came  to  me  by  chance.' " 

The  "chance"  was  this : — Being  in  London,  he  had  accidentally  over- 
heard a  discussion  between  two  medical  men  on  the  merits  of  charcoal 
in  cholera;  one  of  them  mentioning  its  good  effects  on  sickly  vines,  and, 
says  he,  "  see  how  a  sprinkling  of  it  will  brighten  up  a  flower-bed."  The 
young  gardener  followed  up  the  hint,  and  tried  the  charcoal  dressing. 

*•'  *  And  that's  how  the  grapes  and  flower-beds  came  to  please  you,  my  lord  ;  it 
was  by  a  lucky  chance  that  I  overheard  these  gentlemen,  please  your  lordshij).' 

"  '  Chance  happens  to  all,'  answered  the  peer,  sententiously  ;  '  but  to  turn 
chance  to  account  is  the  gift  of  few.' 

"His  lordship  returned  home,  gazed  gloomily  on  the  hues  of  his  vast 
parterres,  and  scowled  at  the  clusters  of  grapes  ;  he  summoned  the  gardener, 
communicated  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  produced  a  bunch  of  grapes 
he  had  brought  from  the  squire's  vines. 
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"'My  lord,'  said  he,  'Squire  's  gardener  must  be  a  poor  igno- 
rant fellow  to  fancy  he  has  discovered  a  secret  in  what  is  known  to  every 
horticulturist.  Liebig,  my  lord,  has  treated  of  the  good  effect  of  charcoal- 
dressing  to  vines  especially,  and  it  is  easily  explained;'  and  therewith  the 
wise  man  entered  on  a  very  profound  explanation,  of  which  his  lordship  did 
not  understand  one  word, 

"  *  Well,  then,'  said  the  peer,  cutting  short  the  harangue,  '  since  you 
know  all  this  so  well,  have  you  ever  tried  it  on  mine  ? ' 

"  '  I  can't  say  I  have,  my  lord  ;  it  did  not  chance  to  come  into  my  head.' 

"  'Nay,'  replied  the  peer,  'chance  did  put  it  into  your  head,  but  thought 
never  took  it  out  of  your  head.' " 

The  result  was,  that  my  lord  begged  the  young  gardener  of  the 
squire ;  he  took  some  pains  to  train  and  educate  him,  and  the 
man  is  now  my  lord's  head  forester  and  bailiff.  But  it  was  neither 
for  the  sake  of  the  story  that  I  have  repeated  this  anecdote,  nor 
for  the  fact  about  the  charcoal,  although  the  one  is  interesting  in  itself, 
and  the  other,  within  certain  limits,  perfectly  true  ;  for  charcoal  absorbs 
ninety  times  of  its  own  bulk  of  ammoniacal,  and  thirty-five  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  are  separated  again  by  simply  moistening  with  water. 
But  the  story  points  a  moral.  A  workman,  no  matter  in  what  capacity, 
who  reasons  on  what  passes  under  his  eye,  will  find  new  ideas  con- 
tinually rising  in  his  mind.  Let  these  be  noted  as  they  occur,  and  they 
may  chance  to  help  him  some  day  when  he  does  not  expect  it.  If  the 
reflections  suggested  to  Xewton  by  the  falling  apple  had  only  led  to 
a  record  of  the  fact,  the  gi'eat  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
gravitation  would  have  been  reserved  for  another.  It  is  the  power  of 
reasoning  on  analogous  things  which  disting-uishcs  the  philosopher  from 
the  common  herd, — the  gifc  of  perception,  added  to  the  power  of  imi- 
tating the  harmonies  of  nature,  which  distinguishes  the  artist  from  the 
daubster ;  and  the  same  qualities,  although,  perhaps,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
which  distinguish  the  gardener  from  the  mere  labourer. 

In  conclusion,  while  claiming  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Garden  Management  no  more  merit  than  belongs  to  a  fairly-balanced 
compilation,  drawn  fi'om  widely-spread  but  sound  sources  of  in- 
formation, some  of  the  contributions  will  be  found  to  merit  much 
higher  praise.  Among  these  the  editor  may  be  jDermitted  to  claim 
attention  to  the  very  original  contributions  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  signed 
with  his  initials ;  to  the  painstaking  communications  signed  F.  C. ;  and 
to  the  scholarly  contributions  of  the  Rev.  H.  P.  D.,  who  is  also  kind  enough 
to  overlook  the  fact,  that  some  of  liis  communications  are  mixed  up  with 
editorial  articles,  where  the  initials  could  not  ver'y  well  be  given. 

London,  Septeraler,  1SG2. 
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HISTOBICAIi    SKETCH    OF    GARDENING. 

1.  Gardening,  as  an  industrial  art,  existed  in  veiy  remote  antiquity. 
Kot  to  speak  of  the  fabled  gardens  of  Hesperides  and  of  Alcinous,  eacb 

of  them — 

**  Four  acres  the  allotted  space  of  ground, 
Fenced  with  a  green  inclosure  all  around  ;** 

or  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  by  which  the  Babylonian  monarch 
sought  to  reconcile  his  Median  queen  to  the  flat  and  naked  country  of 
her  adoption,  and  banish  from  her  memory  the  regretted  Median  hilla 
and  forests,  we  find  among  the  Eomans  not  only  traces  of  extensive 
garden  cultivation,  but  a  garden  literature,  which  has  probably  not 
a  little  influenced  our  own.  The  kings  of  Eome  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  their  own  gardeners ;  for  PHny  tells  us  that  Tarquin  the 
Superb  sent  a  certain  cruel  and  sanguinary  inessage  from  the  garden 
which  he  was  then  cultivating  with  his  own  hands,  to  his  son ;  and  he 
adds,  "  At  the  present  day,"  that  is,  about  the  year  80  or  90  of  the 
Christian  era,  "  under  the  general  name  of  Hortorum,  we  have  pleasure- 
grounds  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  as  well  as  extensive  fields 
and  villas.  The  garden  constitutes  the  poor  man's  field,"  he  proceeds 
to  say, — "from  it  the  lower  classes  procure  theii-  daily  food;"  and  after 
a  sneer  at  the  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  risks  the  peril  of  shipwreck  in 
Beeking  for  oysters  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep,  or  who  searches  for  birds 
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beyond  the  river  Pliasis  at  the  risk  of  being  eaten  up  himself  while 
battling  with  wild  beasts  and  trying  to  take  a  pheasant,  he  exclaims, 
"  And  yet,  by  Hercules  !  how  little  do  the  productions  of  the  garden 
cost  in  comparison  with  these!"  Pliny  goes  on  to  utter  bitter  com- 
plaints that  these  cheap  and  simple  luxm-ies  are  being  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor  by  the  luxurious  demands  of  the  rich  for  mon- 
strosities of  high  cultivation,  "We  might  be  contented  to  allow  of 
fruits  being  grown  of  exquisite  flavour.  We  might  allow  wines  being 
kept  till  they  were  mellowed  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by  being  passed 
through  cloth  strainers ;  but  do  we  not  find  that  these  refined  dis- 
tinctions are  extended  to  the  very  herbs  ?  The  cabbages  are  pampered 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  poor  man's  table  is  not  large  enough  to 
hold  them.  Asparagus  Nature  intended  to  grow  wild,  so  that  all 
might  gather  it;  but,  lo  and  behold!  we  find  it  in  such  a  state  of 
cultivation  that  Eavenna  produces  heads  weighing  as  much  as  three 
to  the  pound.     Alas  !  for  the  monstrous  gluttony." 

2.  After  an  exordium  deprecating  such  high  cultivation  as  a  direct 
means  of  depriving  the  poor  of  their  natural  food,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  learn  that  the  women  were  the  chief  cultivators  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  among  the  Eomans;  that  its  appearance  in  the  days  of  Cato 
the  Censor  was  considered  as  the  test  of  a  good  or  careless  housewife ; 
and  that  the  lower  classes  in  Kome  had  their  mimic  gardens  in  the 
windows,  as  we  have  our  window  gardening;  he  concludes  thus:  "Let 
the  garden,  then,  have  its  due  meed  of  honour;  let  not  its  products, 
because  they  are  common,  be  deprived  of  a  due  share  of  our  con- 
sideration; for  have  not  men  of  the  highest  rank  been  content  to 
borrow  their  surnames  from  it  ?  Have  the  Lactucini  thought  them- 
selves disgraced  by  taking  their  name  from  the  Lettuce,  or  the  Fabii 
and  Lentilii  from  the  Bean  and  the  Lentils  ?  But  we  are  ready  to 
admit,  with  Virgil,  that  it  is  difficult  by  language  to  ennoble  a  subject, 
BO  humble  in  itself, — 

*'  *  In  tenui,  at  tenuis  non  gloria.' " 

3.  It  thus  appears  that  early  in  Roman  history,  garden  cultivation  had 
not  only  made  considerable  progi-ess,  but  that  it  had  a  tolerably  ex- 
tensive literature.     Caesar  had  his — 

"  Private  arbours  and  new  planted  orchards     " 
On  this  side  Tiber." 
Cicero  had  his  villa  and  gardens,  in  which  flowers  were  one  of  hia 
delights,  and — 

*'  The  Psestan  roses,  with  their  double  spriug," 
were  as  celebrated  as  the  fruits  from  the  fp-arden  of  Lucullus. 
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4.  The  Italian  style  of  gardening  is  probably  a  perf(?cted  continuation  of 
that  of  the  Romans^  with  whom  it  was  an  amphfication  of  tiie  house  itself. 

**  A  pillar'd  shade, 
With  echoing  walks  beneath," 

Broad  paved  and  sunny  terraces  and  shady  colonnades  connected  in  their 
Btyle  with  the  house.  Marble  fountains,  statuary,  and  vases,  and  other 
vestiges  of  ancient  art  found  in  the  ruins,  out  of  which  they  have  been 
raised,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  magnificent  gardens  of  modern 
Italy,  and  nothing  can  be  nobler  than  this  style  when  the  accessaries 
are  all  in  keeping.  "  In  spite  of  Walpole's  sneer,"  says  Mr.  BeUenden 
Kerr,  "  about  walking  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open  air,  there  are  few 
things  so  beautiful  in  art  as  stately  terraces,  tier  above  tier,  and  bold 
flights  of  stone  steps,  now  stretching  forward  in  a  broad,  unbroken 
course ;  now  winding  round  the  angle  of  the  terrace  in  short  steep 
descents ;  each  landing  afibrding  some  new  scene,  some  change  of  sun  or 
shade — a  genial  basking-place  or  cool  retreat, — here  the  rich  perfume  of 
an  ancestral  orange-tree,  wliich  may  have  been  in  the  family  three 
hundred  years, — there  the  bright  blossoms  of  some  sunny  creepei', — while 
at  another  time  a  balcony  juts  out  to  catch  some  distant  view,  or  a  re- 
cess is  formed  with  seats  for  the  loitering  party  to  '  rest  and  be  thankful.' 
Let  all  this  be  connected,  by  means  of  colonnades,  with  the  architectui*e 
of  the  mansion,  and  you  have  a  far  more  rational  appendage  to  its 
incessantly  artificial  character  than  the  petty  wildernesses  and  pic- 
turesque abandon,  wliich  have  not  been  without  advocates,  even  on  an 
insignificant  scale." 

5.  The  French  and  the  Dutch  have  each  their  distinct  styles  of 
gardening, — the  French  generally  theatrical  and  affected,  straining 
after  effect  with  spectacle  and  display.  Even  at  Versailles,  which 
represents  two  hundred  acres  and  eight  millions  sterling,  the  geometric 
style  of  Le  Notre  differs  in  little  from  its  predecessors  or  its  fellows, 
except  in  its  extent  and  magnificence.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the 
production  of  his  school, — 

*'  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother. 
And  half  the  garden  just  reflects  the  other." 

Its  wonder  was  the  labyrinth  in  which  thirty-nine  of  ^sop's  fables  were 
represented  by  means  of  copper  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  each  group 
being  connected  with  a  separate  fountain,  and  all  spouting  water. 

6.  In  the  Dutch  style,  there  is  a  great  pi-ofusion  of  ornament  on  a 
Bmall  scale : — 

**  Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees ;" 
B  2 
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canals  and  ditclies  made  to  accommodate  the  bridges  thrown  across 
them  ;  caves,  waterworks,  banqueting-houses,  and  the  never-failing  lust- 
Jiaus  (summer-house)  -^Ndth  a  profusion  of  trellis-work  and  green  paint, 
furnished,  as  Evelyn  has  it,  "  with  whatever  may  render  the  place 
agi'eeable,  melancholy,  and  countiy-like,"  but  abounding  also  in  beauti- 
ful grassy  banks  and  green  slopes,  unknown  in  French  gardens. 

7.  In  our  own  countiy,  gardening,  as  an  art,  much  less  as  a  science, 
is  of  comparatively  modem  date,  but  in  no  other  country  has  it  made 
such  progi'css.  The  universal  aspiration,  "  Give  me  but  a  garden," 
pervades  young  and  old  of  our  race.  Our  travellers  ransack  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  for  new  plants  with  which  to  beautify  our  gardens. 
The  footsore  and  weary  and  rather  eccentric  Australian  traveller  in 
Leichhardt's  "  Overland  Expedition  "  erected  his  tent,  generally  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  under  a  shady  tree  or  in  a  green  bower  of  shrubs,  where 
he  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  the  place  would  allow  by  spreading 
branches  and  grass  under  his  couch,  and  covering  his  tent  with  them  to 
keep  it  shady  and  cool,  even  planting  lilies  in  blossom  before  his  tent,  in 
order  that  he  might  enjoy  their  sight  during  his  short  stay.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  garden  literature 
should  be  extremely  copious.  For  this  taste,  as  well  as  the  early 
rudiments  of  gardening,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  Romans  ;  for 
Strabo,  writing  in  the  first  century,  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Britain 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens.  The  continual  wars  in 
which  Britain  was  engaged  from  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Eomans 
vacated  the  island,  probably  rooted  out  all  traces  of  an  art  so  civilizing 
as  gardening,  although  there  are  indications  that  vineyards  planted 
in  the  tliird  century,  under  the  Emperor  Proteus,  existed  in  the  eighth 
centmy,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  the  Venerable  Bede ;  while  William 
of  Malmsbury,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  commends  the  vineyards 
of  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  cherries,  which 
Lucullus  had  introduced  into  Italy. about  a  century  before,  were  grown 
in  Britain  in  the  first  century.  Throughout  the  transition  period  which 
succeeded  the  Eoman  conquest,  the  warlike  barons  and  discontented 
people  were  probably  too  much  occupied  in  looking  to  their  personal 
safety  to  think  much  of  gardening.  The  opulent  earls  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  household  consisted,  in  1512,  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  persons, 
had  but  one  gardener,  who,  according  to  the  "  Household  Book,"  attended 
*'  hourly  in  the  garden  for  setting  of  erbes,  and  clipping  of  knottis,  and 
sweeping  the  said  garden  clene."  In  Scotland — if  we  may  trust  to  the 
authority  of  the  royal  poet  James  I., — that  poor  country  had  already 
established  some  claims  to  the  reputation  which  has  since  carried  so 
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many  of  her  sons  over  the  world  as  gardeners.     In  his  poem  of  the 
"  Quair,"  written  early  in  the  fifteenth  centmy,  the  poet  speaks  of — 

**  A  garden  fair,  and  in  the  comeris  set, 

Ane  herbere  green  with  wandes  long  and  small. 
Eailit  about,  and  so  with  treeis  set 
"Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 
That  lyfe  was  non,  walkying  there  forbye 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espye, 
So  thicke  the  bewis  and  the  leves  grene." 

8.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  wise  and  politic  Henry  VII.  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
rooting  out  the  feuds  of  the  Eoses  red  and  white,  and  a  long  reign  of 
comparative  repose  had  no  doubt  prepared  the  people  for  the  revival  of 
gardening  with  the  other  arts  of  civilization,  which  took  place  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch  were  laid  out 
by  this  monarch  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  "  Nonsuch,"  says  its 
historian  Hentzner,  "  is  so  encompassed  with  parks,  delicious  gardens, 
groves  ornamented  with  trellis-work,  cabinets  of  verdure,  and  walks  so 
embowered  by  trees,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  place  pitched  upon  by  Plea- 
sure herself  to  dwell  in  along  with  Health.  In  the  pleasure  and  artificial 
gardens  are  many  columns  and  pyramids  of  marble  ;  two  fountains  spout 
water  one  round  the  other  like  a  pjTamid,  upon  which  are  perched  small 
birds  that  stream  water  out  of  their  bills.  In  the  grove  of  Diana  is 
a  very  agreeable  fountain,  with  Actseon  turned  into  a  stag  as  he  was 
sprinkled  by  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs.  There  is  besides  another 
pyramid  of  marble  with  concealed  pipes,  wliich  spirt  upon  all  who  come 
within  their  reach ;"  so  that  it  may  well  claim  pre-eminence,  and  justify 
the  poet,  who  tells  us — 

"  This,  which  no  equal  hath  in  art  or  fame, 
Britons  deservedly  do  Nonsuch  name." 

9.  During  Elizabeth's  reign,  Holland  and  Hatfield  House  were  both 
laid  out.  Of  the  former,  part  of  the  original  plan  still  remains  ;  of  Hat- 
field, Hentzner  says,  "  the  gardens  are  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  water 
with  boats  rowing  through  the  alleys  of  well-cut  trees  and  laby- 
rinths made  with  gi-eat  labour."  Mazes  and  labyrinths  and  concealed 
pipes,  by  means  of  which  visitors  might  find  themselves  lost  one  minute, 
and  deluged  with  water  at  the  next,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the 
taste  of  that  day — a  jocular  sort  of  hospitality  "  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance." 

10.  During  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Theobalds  was  laid  out.     "A  large 
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square,  having  all  its  walls  covered  with  phillyrea,  and  a  beautiful  jet 
d'cau  in  the  centre,  the  parterre  having  many  pleasant  walks,  part  of 
which  are  planted  on  the  sides  with  espaliers,  and  others  arched  all  over. 
At  the  end  is  a  small  mount,  called  the  Mount  of  Venus,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  labyrinth,  and  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  the  world."  Dming  this  reign,  the  subject  engaged  the  compre- 
hensive mind  of  Bacon,  with  little  immediate  result ;  but  the  contempt 
ho  expresses  for  "images  cut  out  of  juniper  and  other  garden  stuff"  was 
not  without  its  weight  a  few  generations  later,  when  a  purer  taste  came 
to  prevail.  Hampton  Court,  Chatsworth,  and  Wooton,  and  many  other 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  England,  were  laid  out  in  Charles  II.'s  reign; 
garden  structures  also  began  to  be  erected.  Le  Isotre  planted  Green- 
wich and  St.  James's  parks,  under  the  immediate  directions  of  Charles, 
Versailles  being  the  model,  although  only  at  a  humble  distance.  CKpped 
yew-trees  and  other  Dutch  tendencies,  scarcely  redeemed  by  the  mag- 
nificent gates  and  iron  railings  now  introduced,  became  the  rage  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  —  "  terraced  walks,  hedges  of  evergreens, 
shorn  shrubs  in  boxes,  orange  and  myrtle  trees  in  tubs,  being  the  chief 
excellences."  In  1696  an  orangery  with  a  glass  roof  was  erected  at 
WoUaton  Hall,  IsTottinghamshii-e,  said  to  have  been  the  fii-st  structure 
of  the  kind  in  England.  These  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  terraces,  statues,  fountains,  and  urns,  and,  next  to  Chats- 
worth,  they  seem  to  have  been  the  finest  in  England.  With  Powis 
Castle,  and  some  other  fine  old  tei'raced  gardens,  they  were  sacrificed 
to  the  rage  for  improvement  ushered  in  a  century  later  by  Kent  and 
Brown,  and  their  followers. 

11.  The  time  was,  indeed,  fast  approaching  when  an  entirely  new 
school  of  art  in  gardening  and  laying  out  grounds  was  to  be  initiated. 
Bacon's  criticisms  had  paved  the  way,  Milton's  gorgeous  descriptions 
helped  to  bring  the  stiff  formality  of  the  French  and  Dutch  styles  into 
disfavour ;  Addison  and  Pope,  by  their  ridicule,  completed  their  over- 
throw. Addison  compared  your  makers  of  parteiTcs  and  flower-gardens 
to  epigrammatists  and  sonneteers ;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  gi-ottos, 
treillages  and  cascades,  to  romance  writers ;  while  the  gravel-pits  at  Ken- 
sington, then  just  laid  out,  were  the  writers  of  heroic  verse.  This  ridi- 
cule had  a  very  happy  effect,  and  when  combined  with  the  imaginings 
of  Milton,  and  the  natm-al  descriptions  of  scenery  by  Thompson  and 
Shenstone,  and  the  refined  criticism  of  Pope,  Gray,  Warton,  Whately, 
aiid  Walpole,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  poet's  visions  by  Kent 
ai'd  Mason  and  their  immediate  predecessoi'S,  had  a  wonderful  effect  on 
English  gardens  and  parks.     The  gardens  of  Paradise,  as  desci-ibed  by 
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Milton,  became  tlie  germ  of  many  a  palatial  garden  given  np  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  artist.     Many  a  garden  emulated  that  of  Eden, 

which 

''Crowns  with  its  enclosure  green. 
As  with  a  rural  mound  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied    *        *        *        *        *        *- " 

12.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  this  gorgeous  picture  seized  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  more  enthusiastic  landscajDC  gardeners,  roused  to 
exertion  by  the  mixed  criticism  and  ridicule  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  age.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  in  art,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  English  style,  and 
which,  according  to  Gray,  "  is  the  only  taste  we  can  call  our  own,  the 
only  proof  we  can  give  of  original  talent  in  matters  of  pleasm-e." 

13.  Loudon  and  Wise  were  among  the  earliest  innovators,  and  are 
highly  praised  in  the  "Spectator"  for  the  manner  in  which  they  laid 
out  Kensington  Gardens.  Bridgman  followed,  hewing  down  many  a 
verdurous  peacock  and  juniper  lion.  Kent,  the  inventor  of  the  ha-ha, 
followed,  and  broke  up  the  distinction  of  garden  and  park ;  and  Brown 
(Capability  Bro^vn,  as  he  was  called)  succeeded  him  with  round  clumps 
and  boundary  belts,  artificially  winding  rivers  and  lakes,  with  broad 
di'ives  terminating  in  summer-houses.  Brown  is  admitted  to  have 
been  a  man  of  genius,  and  astonished  the  gardening  yrorld  by  the 
Bkilful  manner  in  which  he  arrested  the  river  and  formed  the  beautiful 
lake  at  Blenheim ;  but  he  could  not  be  everywhere,  and  he  found  many 
ignorant  imitators.  Sh*  Walter  Scott  tells  an  amusing  story  of  one  of 
these  conceited  pretenders  who  was  employed  by  Lord  Abercorn  in 
laying  out  the  grounds  at  Duddingston.  The  house  embraces  noble 
views  of  Craigmillar  Castle  on  the  one  side,  backed  by  the  Pentlands  ; 
on  the  other,  by  Ai'tlxur's  Seat  and  the  Salisbury  Crags;  and  on  a  third 
the  eye  is  carried  past  the  precipitous  rocks  on  which  stands  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  across  the  rich  plains  of  Midlothian :  the  improver  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  block  out  every  glimpse  of  this  noble  land- 
scape. Duddingston  Loch  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Arthur's  Seat :  he  shut  out  the  lake  also,  and  would  have  done  as 
much  for  the  surrounding  hills,  but  they  were  too  grand  objects  to  be  so 
treated.  Lord  Abercorn  laughed  at  his  absurdities,  but  was  too  indo- 
lent to  interrupt  his  vagaries. 

14.  It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  the  opponents  of  the  old  style 
rushed,  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  fine  old  gardens 
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were  recklessly  pulled  to  pieces;  in  the  words  of  Sii' "Walter  Scott,  *'Down 
went  many  a  trophy  of  old  magnificence — coui't-yard,  ornamented 
enclosure,  fosse,  avenue,  barbican,  and  every  extensive  monument  of 
battled  wall  and  flanking  tower."  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  who  went  a 
certain  length  with  the  prevailing  mania,  which  he  afterwards  was  still 
more  active  in  arresting,  expresses  bitter  regret  for  the  destruction  of  an 
ancestral  garden  on  the  old  system  which  he  condemned  to  destruction 
before  he  found  out  his  error.  He  was  afterwards  led  to  write  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  still 
untouched,  with  modifications  calculated  to  redeem  them  from  the  charge 
of  barbarism. 

15.  "It  was,  indeed,  high  time  that  some  one  should  interfere,"  con- 
tinues Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  The  garden,  artificial  in  its  structure,  its  shel- 
ter, its  climate,  and  its  soil,  which  every  consideration  of  taste,  beauty, 
and  convenience  recommended  to  be  kept  near  to  the  mansion,  and  main- 
tained as  its  appendage,  has  by  a  strange  and  sweeping  sentence  of 
exile  been  condemned  to  wear  the  coarsest  and  most  humbling  form." 
Sir  Uvedale  Pi'ice  soon  recognized  a  threefold  division  of  the  domain. 
For  the  architectural  terrace  and  flower  garden,  in  the  direction  of  tho 
house,  he  admits  the  formal  style ;  for  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure- 
ground,  a  transition  between  flowers  and  trees,  which  he  is  wilUng  to 
hand  over  to  the  improver ;  but  for  the  park,  which  belongs  to  the  pic- 
turesque— his  own  subject — he  gives  full  scope  to  the  most  picturesque 
disposition,  provided  it  is  not  frittered  away  in  trifling  details.  Tliis 
style  of  laying  out,  in  wliich  the  lawn  is  imperceptibly  lost  in  the 
distant  park,  has  been  called  the  English  style.  "Nothing,"  says 
Scott,  "is  more  completely  the  child  of  art  than  a  garden."  Who  would 
clothe  such  a  child  in  the  gipsy  garb,  however  picturesque  it  may  be? 

1 6.  Xor  was  the  revolution  in  gardens  confined  to  this  countiy .  Tho 
rage  for  English — or,  as  the  style  was  sometimes  called,  the  "natm-al" — 
style,  spread  rapidly  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France, — of 
course  with  variations  and  indi\'idual  as  well  as  national  idiosyncracies  : 
thus  at  Ermonville,  the  seat  of  Vicomte  Girardin,  a  garden  in  ruins 
was  considered  not  out  of  place  with  an  accompanying  band  of  music, 
while  madame  and  her  daughters  walked  about  as  Amazons  in 
black  hats,  and  the  young  men  of  the  family  dressed  in  imitation  of  the 
country  people.  Another  proprietor,  M.  Watelet,  who  had  written  a  system 
of  gardening  on  strictly  utihtarian  principles,  while  he  adopted  the 
eystem  so  far  as  to  erect  temples  and  altars  about  his  gi'ounds,  felt 
himself  bound,  in  consistency,  to  employ  a  body  of  worshippers  ;  to 
which  the  Prince  de  Ligne  gave  ridiculous  ^clat  when  he  said,  in  a  fit  of 
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enthusiasm,  "Go  thither,  meditate  over  the  inscriptions  dictated  hj 
taste,  meditate  there  with  the  wise,  sigh  -with,  the  lover,  and  bless 
Watelet." 

17.  Dm-ing  the  present  century,  this  question,  which  at  its  commence- 
ment was  one  of  chaos,  has  acquired  form  and  consistency.  The 
distinction  which  Sir  U.  Price,  Whately,  and  a  host  of  writers  sought  to 
estabUsh  and  simplify,  has  been  ably  continued  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir 
Henry  Stewart,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder — the  able  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Price's  work, — Gilpin,  and  a  host  of  MTi'iters,  ably  seconded  by 
Eepton,  and  another  Gilpin — a  professional  landscape  gardener, — Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  other  well-known  practical  gardeners ;  and  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  the  garden  surrounding  the  house,  whether 
an  architectural  terrace  or  bedded  lawn,  must  of  necessity  possess 
uniformity ;  that  the  shrubbery  immediately  adjoining  must  partake  of 
the  same  character,  somewhat  modified ;  while  the  more  distant  portions 
and  the  park  are  willingly  abandoned  to  the  landscape  gardener — a 
term,  however,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  takes  exception. 

18.  Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  Palatial  Gardening,  which  is 
necessarily  the  parent  of  all  other  styles  worthy  of  name.  The  extent, 
however,  to  which  the  humbler  class  of  gardens  have  been  carried  bears 
testimony  how  deeply  rooted  is  the  taste  for  flowers  and  gardening 
pursuits.  While  the  higher  order  of  gardening  was  settling  down  into 
the  refined  taste  wliich  has  produced  the  ornamental  gardens  of  Chats- 
worth,  Trentham,  Alton  Towers,  and  Dalkeith  Palace,  suburban  gardening 
was  also  undergoing  its  own  transition.  The  undoubted  taste  of  Kent, 
Brown,  and  Repton  was  some  protection  to  the  places  of  which  they 
had  the  immediate  charge ;  but  the  humbler  gardens,  brought  into  form 
by  their  ignorant  and  careless  imitators,  had  no  such  protection :  with 
them  a  taste  for  the  fantastic  occupied  the  place  which  in  a  previous 
age  had  been  devoted  to  the  formal ;  beds  of  bizarre  forms  and  irregular 
outline — lady's  tresses  en  pa;pillotes,  as  they  have  been  called — disfigured 
many  a  la'wn,  where — 

"  Up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple  tart, 
Here  snip,  and  trip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop." 

This  style  of  arrangement,  though  still  occasionally  seen,  has  given  place, 
like  the  same  evil  in  more  important  places,  to  a  purer  and  more  simple 
fityle  of  arranging  garden  grounds.  The  kitchen  garden  is  now  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  a  place  forbidden,  even  to  the  females  of  the 
family,   and  the  beautifully-arranged  kitchen    gardens  at    Frogmore, 
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where  royalty  does  not  refuse  to  ^dsit,  are  proofs  that  utility  is  not  ne- 
cessarOy  unomamental.  The  cabbage  and  the  onion  -were  not  excluded 
from  "  the  little  garden  of  onr  ancestors,  where  they  knew  every  flo-wer 
because  they  were  few,  and  every  name  because  they  were  simple. 
Their  rose-bushes  and  gilliflowers  were  dear  to  them,  because  them- 
selves pruned,  watered,  and  watched  them — had  marked  fi-om  day  to 
day  their  opening  buds,  and  removed  their  fading  blossoms." 

ig.  Gardens,  as  we  have  seen,  were  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
Romans :  the  cottager's  garden  was  the  test  of  his  worth  as  a  member 
of  the  community ;  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  apply  a  similar 
test  to  our  own  rural  population.  The  garden  of  the  English  cottager 
is,  indeed,  already  remarked  as  one  of  our  national  distinctions ;  even  in 
the  midst  of  squalor  and  misery  we  find  an  occasional  Spitalfields 
weaver  growing  am'iculas  and  carnations  in  the  gi'eatest  perfection, 
e\dncing  the  universal  interest  taken  in  the  subject;  and  it  is  well- 
remarked  by  a  Quarterly  reviewer,  "  that  when  we  see  a  plot  set  apart 
for  a  rose-bush,  and  a  gilhflower,  and  a  carnation,  it  is  enough  for 
us  :  if  the  jessamine  and  the  honeysuckle  embower  the  porch  without, 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  the  potato,  the  cabbage,  and  the  onion 
for  the  pot  within :  if  there  be  not  plenty  there,  at  least  there  is  no 
want;  if  not  happiness,  there  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  this 
world — content . 

*'  Yes  !  in  the  poor  man's  garden  grow 
Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers, — 
Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind. 
And  joy  for  many  hours  ! " 
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CnAPTER     IL 


FORMATION    OF    NATURAL    SOILS. 

CO.  Whoever  travels  in  these  days  of  railways  and  makes  use  of  his  eyes, 
must  of  necessity  be  struck,  as  he  careers  along  between  precipitous  railway- 
banks,  with  the  variety  of  soils  and  subsoils  which  present  themselves  palpably 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  White,  red,  and  blue,  pass  in  rapid  succession  ;  soils, 
sandy  and  dry,  pulverizing  readily  under  tillage,  or  stiff,  wet,  and  unmanage- 
able, may  all  be  passed  in  a  day's  journey.  In  the  absence  of  more  exciting 
food  for  thought,  the  passing  traveller,  breaking  through  that  indifference  which 
takes  all  things  for  granted,  may  well  ask  himself  whence  the  great  diversity 
of  soils,  and  what  their  constituents  ? 

■21.  The  chemist  will  answer  readily  enough  that  they  are  compoimded  of  a 
great  many  chemical  substances,  and  repeat  the  names  of  some  fourteen,  which 
are  present  in  vai-ying  propoi-tions  in  all  fertile  soils.  The  practical  cultivator, 
■with  equal  readiness,  reduces  them  to  some  five  or  six  well-ascertained  varie- 
ties of  soil,  characterized  according  to  the  prejoonderating  proportions  of  silica, 
lime,  clay,  vegetable  mould,  marl,  or  loam,  which  they  contain ;  according 
to  his  rough  estimate. 


I.  Sandy  soils  contain  80  per  cent.,   or 

thereabouts,  of  silica ;  that  is,  of  the 
crumbling  debris  of  granit*  or  sand- 
stone rock. 

II.  Calcaeeous  soils  contain  20  per  cent, 
and  upwards  of  lime  in  their  composi- 
tion. 

III.  Clay  soils  contain  50 per  cent,  of  stiff 
unctuous  clay. 

IV.  Vegetablb  mould,  the  richest  of  all 


garden  soils,  contains  from  5  to  12  per 
cent,  of  humus;  that  is,  decomposed 
vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

V.  Marly  soil,  is  the  debris  of  limestone 
rock,  decomposed  and  reduced  to  a 
paste. 

VI.  Loamy  soil,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  clay  varies  from  20  to  25  per  cent. ; 
sand,  "and  various  kinds  of  alluvium, 
making  up  the  remainder. 
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But  both  chemist  and  cultivator  still  confine  themselves  to  generalities.  We 
want  to  know  something  more  of  the  origin  of  soils  than  we  have  yet  ascer- 
tained ;  for  this  we  must  consult  the  geologist. 

22.  From  him  we  learn  a  strange  and  wonderful  chapter  in  the  history  of 
creation.  The  framework  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  he  tells  us,  is  a  dense  mass 
of  primitive  rock,  of  igneous  origin,  which  has  been  proved  by  fire  and  tem- 
pered by  water — vast  masses  of  rugged  granite  and  porphyry  towering  to  the 
skies  in  our  own  and  other  countries ;  overlying  which  are  the  rocks  of  second- 
ary formation,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  embedded  ;  but  more  frequently  the 
shaly  slate  and  old  red  sandstone  ai-e  thrown  around  it  in  their  order  of 
stratification,  a  mantle,  as  it  were,  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  these  giants  of 
creation. 

23.  These  rocks  of  secondary  formation  are  distinguished  by  their  colour, 
and  by  their  structure,  but  above  all  by  their  fossiliferous  remains  ;  by  means 
of  which  the  naturalist  has  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  creation  through 
a  vast  lapse  of  ages.     These  rocks  of  secondary  formation,  are  : — 

24.  I.  The  Silurian  group,  or  clay-slate  system,  a  mass  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  intersected  here  and  there  by  beds  of  igneous  origin,  in  the  upper 
series  of  which  are  found  the  first  vestiges  of  organized  beings, 

05.  II.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  can  be  traced  by  the  naked  eye,  from 
the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  grey  slate  of  the  Silurian  and  crystalline  masses 
of  the  granite  rocks,  is  the  next  overlying  stratum.  This  difference  in  colour  is 
the  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  beds  of  ancient  seas.  During  the  Silu- 
rian epoch,  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  occupied  by  a  deposit  of  blackish  mud  or 
clay,  the  debris  of  granite  rock,  decomposed  by  atmospheric  influences  and 
thrown  down  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  In  the  Devonian  epoch,  as  the 
system  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  prevalence  in  that  county,  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  sandy  deposit,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  to  which  the  red 
colour  is  due. 

26.  III.  T/ieCar&o?i?yeroM5  system,  embracing  the  mountain  limestone,  rises 
in  many  places  in  close  connection  with  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  latter 
prevails  to  a  large  extent  throughout  Scotland  and  Wales  ;  but  if  we  look  to 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  latter  country,  they  are 
found  to  be  of  another  shade  ;  it  is  the  transition  between  the  Devonian  and 
carboniferous  era.  The  carboniferous  rocks  develop  themselves  with  great 
boldness  in  the  vast  basins  of  Glamorganshire,  in  Caernai-von,  and  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, and  again  in  Derbyshire,  where  they  occur  in  bold  and  picturesque 
grandevu-,  their  lofty,  pointed,  and  sometimes  fantastic  summits  melting  in  the 
clouds  ;  the  picturesque  character  of  this  formation,  however,  being  most  ob- 
servable in  the  dales  or  gorges  of  the  mountains.  The  limestone,  which  forms 
the  base  of  the  coal-measures,  is  exclusively  of  marine  origin,  as  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  multitude  of  marine  fossils  found  there  :  it  also  contains  the  first 
traces  of  the  terrestrial  flora,  so  abundant  in  the  carboniferous  formation,  or 
coal-measures.  These  vegetable  ruins  become  as  common  in  this  as  they  were 
rare  in  the  previous  formations ;  they  announce  immense  accessions  of  dry 
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land,  and  a  warm,  humid,  and  tropical  atmosphere  in  those  islands.  The  grand 
sigillaria  and  stigmaria,  and  the  arborescent  ferns,  were  the  typical  vegeta- 
tion, and  ever3'tbing  announces  an  epoch  of  immense  duration.  Professor 
Phillips  calculates  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  122,400  years  would  be 
required  for  the  accumulation  of  60  feet  of  coal ;  while  the  formation  in  some 
places  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  2,000.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  upper 
coal-fields,  where  bed  is  heaped  upon  bed,  the  produce  of  ages  upon  ages,  their 
formation  was  quiet  and  progressive  ;  but  that  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
it  was  marked  by  great  convulsions ;  the  ma-ses  of  coal  were  broken,  and 
thrown  down  in  dislocated  lines  into  separate  basins,  during  which  we  enter 
on  a  fourth  geological  epoch  : — 

27.  IV.  The  Permian  system  has  left  few  traces  in  the  British  islands.  It 
is,  however,  represented  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  some  other  places,  by 
accumulations  of  dolomite,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  stone  used  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  mountains  of  the  S3-stem  attain  great 
height,  but  they  are  poor  in  fossils.  Various-coloured  marls,  sandstone,  and 
magnesian  limestone,  characterize  the  formations  of  this  epoch  ;  it  is  a  transi- 
tion period,  closing  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  during  which  the 
British  islands  emerged  from  the  gi-eat  deep,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  seas, 
or  at  least  their  remains,  were  elevated  to  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  some  grand  convulsion  of  nature. 

28.  V.  The  New  Red  Sandstone  is  the  commencement  of  a  second  phase  in  the 
geological  formation  of  these  islands.  In  its  features  it  is  neither  so  striking 
as  the  old  red  sandstone,  nor  has  it  the  bold  and  rigid  aspect  of  the  more 
primitive  granite  rocks.  It  furnishes,  however,  materials  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  industrial  art.  Many  of  our  feudal  castles  and  ruined  abbeys  were 
constructed  out  of  its  quarries.  Its  masses  have  formed  the  sandy  bed  of  an 
ancient  sea,  of  less  depth  than  the  seas  of  the  preceding  epochs  ;  for  the  traces 
left  by  the  feet  of  an  animal  of  the  tortoise  kind,  of  gigantic  size,  in  its  daily 
visits  to  the  seashore,  have  been  clearly  traced  in  this  formation. 

29.  VI.  The  Oolite  formation  originates  in  the  muddy  deposit  made  in  a  calm 
sea.  In  the  grand  masses  of  rock  of  which  it  consists,  were  found  the  ichthyo- 
saurus and  other  gigantic  animals  of  wonderful  structure — dragons  of  fearful 
foiTn,  which  the  imagination  of  man  had  failed  to  characterize.  From  York- 
shire on  the  north-east,  to  Dorsetshire  on  the  south-west,  this  formation  extends 
across  England,  a  system  of  rocks  nearly  30  miles  in  breadth,  which  give  a 
peculiar  profile  to  the  country.  The  slopes  are  gentle,  as  compared  with  any 
of  the  previous  formations  ;  the  valleys  are  intersected  by  brooks  and  small 
rivers,  and  clothed  in  richest  vegetation  ;  but  the  landscape  is  tame  as  com- 
]pared  with  that  of  the  limestone  or  sandstone  mountains.  The  scenery  no 
longer  surprises,  it  only  pleases  ;  and  its  quarries  furnish  a  beautiful  building 
material,  as  in  the  Bath  and  Portland  stone. 

30.  The  isle  of  Portland,  off  the  Dorset  coast,  rises  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presents,  on  the  side  of  the  port,  a  perfect 
citadel  of  reefs ;  on  the  west  a  line  of  round  pebbles,  flints,  and  moveable 
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shmglS;  forms  a  desolate  hillock,  extending  seventeen  miles  along  the  coast, 
■without  herb,  house,  or  tree,  but  with  inner  waters  and  beach.  This 
barren  waste — the  Chesil  bank — connects  the  isle  with  the  mainland.  The 
quarries,  of  which  there  are  at  least  fifty,  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
The  upper  beds  of  the  oolite  are  here  of  a  sombre  yellowish  colour  ;  it  is 
burnt  for  chalk.  The  next  bed  is  a  whiter  stone,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; 
it  is  the  stone  of  which  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  is  built.  In  these  quarries 
we  find  examples  of  the  gi-eat  changes  to  which  the  globe  has  been  subjected. 
The  stratum  of  building-stone  contains  organic  debris  exclusively  marine. 
Upon  this  stratum  rests  a  bed  of  limestone,  formed  by  lacustrine  waters,  and 
again  over  this  a  bed  of  bluish  substance,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient 
vegetable  soil,  which  the  miners  call  the  dirt-hed.  Here  are  trees  and  tropical 
plants  silicified,  the  ruins  of  a  forest  resting  on  the  ruins  of  an  ocean. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  often  standing  erect ;  they  even  seem  to  have 
been  petrified  while  growing.  It  is  supposed  that  the  region  now  occupied 
by  the  narrow  strait  and  the  neighbouring  coast,  had  been  a  sea,  in  the  bed 
of  which  the  oolite  deposits,  which  produce  the  stone,  had  accumulated ; 
that  the  bed  of  the  sea  had  been  gradually  raised,  until  it  emerged  into 
light ;  plants  began  to  grow  on  the  newly  elevated  soil,  and  their  spoils  have 
formed  the  dirt-hed.  This  vegetable  soil,  with  the  trees  which  grew  on  its 
free  sm-face,  was  afterwards  engulfed  in  the  waters — not  the  bitter  waters  of 
the  ocean,  but  in  the  fresh  waters  of  a  lake  at  the  mouth  of  some  great 
river.  Time  passes  on,  and  an  alluvial  soil  deposited  by  the  river  covers  the 
dirt-hed.  At  length,  some  great  cou%-ulsion  occurs,  all  the  region  is  engulfed 
anew,  and  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  an  abj'ss,  where,  after  ages  of  successive 
change,  the  isle  of  Portland  has  again  risen  out  of  the  sea. 

31,  VII.  The  Cretaceous,  or  Chalk  formation,  comprises  gi'een  sands,  chalk, 
marl,  and  flint,  among  its  constituents.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  counties  of  England  ;  it  is  the  base  on  which  rests  the  great  tertiary 
deposits  of  the  London  basin  and  the  Wealden  clay,  and  spreads  over  wide  areas 
in  France  and  Germany. 

32.  If  we  traverse  England  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  Yorkshire  to  the 
extremity  of  Kent,  a  totally  difi'erent  outline  characterizes  the  plains  and 
mountains,  the  colour  of  the  rocks,  and  the  character  of  the  vegetation. 
Long  ridges,  having  the  appearance  of  coasts,  may  be  traced  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  with  their  rounded  headlands,  and  capes  heaped  behind  capes  ;  at 
their  foot  stretch  out  undulating  plains,  richly  wooded,  clothed  with  herbage 
or  with  golden  crops  of  richest  cereals.  Occasionally  valleys  are  hollowed  out 
without  watercourses,  the  heights  and  downs  on  either  hand,  which  seem  to  rise 
and  fall  hke  the  sea  after  a  tempest,  their  summits  often  more  or  less  denuded, 
their  white  and  tempest-torn  surface  contrasting  strangely  with  the  red  and 
broken  rocks  with  which  they  are  sometimes  surrounded.  In  Oxfordshire,  the 
Chiltem  Hundred  are  hills  presenting  this  aspect.  These  chalky  hills  were 
formei'ly  covered  with  beeches.  In  Hampshire,  a  small  chalk  hill  may  still  be 
seen  at  Selbome.  from  which  flow  two  small  courses — a  fountain  and  a  brook — 
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described  by  its  amiable  and  well-known  historian  White.  In  tho  county  of 
Kent,  hundreds  of  similar  scenes  maintain  its  character  for  beautiful  scenery 
and  richly  pi'oductive  soil.  Nearer  to  the  great  metropolis,  if  the  reader  will 
accompany  us  a  few  miles  down  the  North-Western  Railway,  a  rapid  ride  and 
a  rural  walk  will  place  us  in  the  centre  of  one  of  these  formations.  The  scene 
is  Harrow — Harrow  on  the  Hill — the  cherished  Alma  mater  of  poets  and 
statesmen,  itself  an  isolated  tertiary  formation.  Leaving  the  railway  at  this 
station  and  crossing  it  by  the  Pinner  Drive,  the  road  leads  through  a  rural 
farmyard.  Beyond  the  farmyard  the  path  crosses  stiles  and  upland  fields, 
each  of  which  exhibits,  more  plainly  than  the  last,  the  shelving  bottom  of  a 
retiring  sea  terminating  abruptly  in  a  jutting  headland  beyond  which  the 
path  descends  abruptly  to  the  village  of  Pinner.  How  were  these  prodigious 
heaps  of  chalk  and  other  earthy  hillocks  formed,  which  give  character  to  our 
coast  and  support  the  soil  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface  ?  We  have  still 
before  us  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea  ;  imagine  the  lowest  depths  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — the  Atlantidae  of  Plato,  which  Lyell  is  ready  to  believe  in — raised  to 
the  level  of  its  surface,  and  its  shallower  parts  would  be  a  series  of  hill  and 
dale  not  unlike  the  scenes  we  have  been  describing.  The  chalk  is  partly  of 
animal  origin  ;  each  molecule  of  these  immense  masses  has  formerly  circulated 
in  the  veins  of  organized  beings,  or  formed  some  plant  which  grew  and  multi- 
plied in  the  depths  of  these  cretaceous  seas.  They  were  microscopic  shells  so 
minute  that  Ehrenberg  calculates  that  a  cubic  inch  contained  10,000  indi- 
viduals. Besides  this  animal  deposit,  the  chalk  hills  of  Kent  contain  innu- 
merable flints  deposited  in  parallel  beds,  often  associated  with  flattened  silica, 
which  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

33.  The  tertiary  formation,  which  forms  another  great  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  creation,  is  the  flesh  which  covers  the  bony  skeleton,  and  belongs 
more  properly  to  our  subject ;  namely,  the  formation  of  soils.  The  lower 
strata  compressed  by  pressure  into  solid  rock  ;  the  upper  portions,  the  loose 
soil  thrown  on  the  surface,  consist  of  loosely-arranged  beds  of  marine  and 
fresh- water  origin  ;  having  none  of  the  grand  characteristics  which  distinguish 
all  the  pre\'ious  formations  ;  but,  in  their  place,  we  have  the  softened  horizon, 
the  rich  plains,  and  smiling  hills  of  a  more  civilizing  landscape.  To  the 
earher  geologists  the  tertiary  formation  was  a  mere  chaos  of  superficial 
deposits,  which  seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  any  distinct  epoch  ;  but 
the  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the  recent  geologists  have  caused  light 
to  shine  on  this  darkness.  Before  them,  to  borrow  Addison's  beautiful 
allegory,  geology  was  a  bridge,  spanning  the  waters  of  eternity,  of  which  a 
thick  cloud  covered  the  first  and  last  arch.  In  our  day,  the  cloud  is  torn 
asunder,  and  the  great  secret  of  ancient  nature  revealed,  by  the  study  of 
shells — medals  struck  as  records  of  the  temperature  of  the  globe.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  deciphered  this  last  chapter  of  an  obscure  history,  di\ading  it  into, 
—1.  Lower  Tertiaries,  or  Eocene  ;  2.  the  Middle  Tertiaries,  or  Miocene  ;  and, 
3.  Piecent  Tertiaries,  or  Pliocene  ;  each  distinguished  by  its  fossiliferous 
deposits. 
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34.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch  of  geology,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  British  islands  were  mei-ely  a  long  straggling 
archipelago  of  rocky  pinnacles,  rising  out  of  the  great  deep  ;  and  a  geological 
map  of  the  period  may  readily  be  constructed  by  laying  under  water  every  part 
of  the  countx-y  which  does  not  rise  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Taking 
the  whole  range  of  the  country,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous on  the  west,  north-west,  and  south-west ;  extensive  elevations,  intermin- 
gling -with  valleys,  dales,  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  plains  much  more  ex- 
tensive at  the  central,  eastern,  and  south-eastern  parts. 

35.  Commencing  at  Cape  Wrath,  an  uninterrupted  range  of  granite  moun- 
tains, with  groups  of  Siku'ian  formation  and  sandstone  groups,  in  some  places 
rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  occupy  the  west  coast, 
culminating  at  Fort  William,  in  Ben  Nevis,  where  it  is  met  by  the  mighty 
Grampians,  the  principal  range  of  which,  commencing  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Aberdeen,  stretches  across  the  country  from  east  to  west,  culminating  in  Cairn- 
gorm and  Ben  Muic-dhu,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  island.  The  spui's  of 
these  two  mountain-ranges  occupy  pretty  nearly  the  whole  angle  formed 
between  Cape  Wrath  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  Grampians,  while,  on  the 
south,  it  extends  as  far  as  Ben  Lomond  on  the  west,  and  the  Ochill  Hills  on  the 
east,  A  broad  valley,  formed  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  other  watercourses, 
which  even  now  nearly  intersect  the  country,  was  still  an  ocean-bed  ;  but,  to  the 
south,  the  Pentlands  just  raised  their  heads  above  the  water,  and  formed,  with 
the  Lammermoor  Hills,  Blackhope  Scaurs,  Lothian  Head,  and  the  Liddlesdale 
and  Cheviot  range,  a  small  archipelago  by  themselves.  South  of  the  T3-ne 
rose  what  has  been  called  the  Pennine  chain,  which  includes  Crossfell,  Wham- 
side,  and  Holme  Moss,  terminating  at  the  Weaver  Hills,  in  StafiFordshii-e.  This 
long  range  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country  for  about  170  miles  ;  while  the 
Cumbrian  group  forms  a  quadrangular  range  nearly  united  with  it  for  a  con- 
siderable i^art  of  the  distance,  and  may  be  considered  the  central  range, — the 
backbone,  as  it  were,  of  the  country, 

36.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Weaver  Hills,  and  considerably  to  the  west, 
rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  at  Anglesea  Bay,  the  British  Alps,  or  Cambrian 
mountain-system,  including  the  loftiest  mountains  of  South  Britain,  commences. 
These  extend  their  spui-s  over  the  whole  west  coast  between  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
gradually  losing  themselves  in  the  Wrekin,  in  the  plains  of  Salop  and  the 
table-land  which  extends  between  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  and  Northamp- 
ton. A  few  isolated  groups  of  hills,  as  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  the  Cleave  Hills,  Inkpen  Beacon,  and  some  of  the  loftier  of  the 
South  Downs,  would  just  rise  above  the  waters ;  but  the  whole  of  the  east 
coast,  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  named,  now  known  as  the  eastern  plains  of 
England,  of  an  elevation  less  than  800  feet,  would,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  tertian  epoch,  be  under  water,  and  in  course  of  formation,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  south  and  west  coasts,  except  the  high  lands  round  Dartmoor 
and  the  Cornish  hills. 
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37.  Such    is  a  brief  sketch  of   the  geological   condition   of  the  British 

islands  at  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  formation  ;  for  the  picturesque  dales, 
and  beautiful  valleys,  and  rolling  and  undulating  plains,  which  give  beauty 
and  variety  to  the  country,  were  as  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which 
swept  the  base  of  the  mountain-ranges  or  lacustrine  beds  confined  to  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains  from  which  they  had  not  as  yet  forced  a  passage. 
Undulating  plains  of  verdure  have  succeeded  to  the  ocean-wave.  The  rugged 
rocks  of  secondary  formation,  which  now  give  character  to  the  landscape,  were 
still  washed  by  it. 

38.  The  agencies  which  have  operated  in  the  greatest  degree  in  producing 
these  changes,  are  chemical  and  mechanical.  The  great  chemical  agent  is  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  for  which  many  of  the  mineral  elements  possess  a  powerful 
aflBnity.  Rocks  have  been  broken  up,  and  whole  masses  of  them  have  crumbled 
into  small  fragments,  which,  by  means  of  further  accessions  of  oxygen,  have 
finally  crumbled  into  dust. 

39.  Again,  carbonic  acid,  contained  in  great  abundance  in  rain-water,  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  lime  present  in  limestone 
rocks  :  where  a  considerable  proportion  of  clay  is  present,  it  crumbles  into 
powder,  furnishing  what  is  known  as  marly  soil.  Even  on  felspars,  granite,  and 
other  crystalline  minerals,  water  exercises  a  highly-important  action,  decom- 
posing them  into  alkahne  silicates,  yielding,  in  their  turn,  silica  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  silicate  of  alumina, — the  chief  constituents  of  clay  ;  in  other 
words,  clay  is  produced;  and  highly-fertilizing  alkahne  salts,  which  exist 
in  these  minerals,  are  changed  into  easily-soluble  carbonates,  which  are  thus 
rendered  available  for  the  immediate  food  of  plants. 

40.  Plants  and  animals  also  take  an  active  part  in  this  disintegration  of 
rocks.  In  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Von  Helraont  he  planted  a  willow- 
tree  weighing  five  pounds,  in  two  hundred  pounds  of  eai-th  previously  dried  in 
an  oven.  After  an  interval  of  five  years  he  pulled  up  the  willow  and  found 
that  its  weight  had  increased  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  three  ounces. 
During  the  five  years  the  earth  had  been  duly  watered  with  rain-water  ;  but  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  any  foreign  admixture  of  soil,  a  piece  of  tin  plate  was 
laid  on  its  surface,  pierced  with  small  holes  ;  the  leaves,  which  fell  annually, 
were  not  included  in  the  weight.  The  earth  was  oven-dried  and  weighed,  and 
was  found  to  have  lost  only  about  two  ounces  of  its  original  weight.  Thus, 
according  to  Von  Helmont,  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  of  wood,  an(? 
all  the  leaves  of  five  years'  growth,  had  been  produced  from  water  alone.  Vou 
Helmont's  idea  was  that  water  generated  earth,  which  is  altogether  fallacious ; 
but  the  experiment  is  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  power  which  vegetables 
have  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and  absorbing  carbon.  Subsequent  ex- 
periments demonstrate  the  possibility  of  certain  vegetables  deriving  the  whole  of 
the  cai-bon  necessary  to  their  existence  from  water  alone.*  Besides  this,  seeds 
of  lichens  and  mosses  floating  in  the  air  at  last  attach  themselves  to  the 

•  "  Handy-book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils." 
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rough  and  partially  decomposed  surface  of  the  rocks,  and,  finding  here  suffi- 
cient food,  germinate,  and  throw  out  roots,  which  penetrate  into  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  like  wedges,  widening  and  separating  them,  and  hastening  their 
decomposition ;  for  in  their  roots  thej'  retain  the  water,  which  finally  acts 
upon  them  by  its  dissolving  powers.  Insects  come  to  feed  upon  the  mosses 
and  lichens,  and,  finally,  both  die,  leaving  the  rocky  matter,  originally  purely 
mineral,  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  remains,  or  humus.  A 
thin  layer  of  fertile  soil  is  thus  formed,  on  which  plants  of  a  higher  order 
spring  up,  all  tending  to  produce  the  mighty  results  we  have  hinted  at, 

41.  Wind,  water, — above  all  gravitation,  are  the  more  mechanical  agents  in 
the  disintegration  of  rocks.  Water,  aided  by  the  tempest,  having  washed 
away  all  the  softer  supports  of  a  mass  of  rock,  this,  in  obedience  to  this  irre- 
sistible law,  soon  falls,  contributing  its  mass  to  fill  up  the  valley  below,  the 
rocks  being  reduced  in  their  fall  to  smaller  pieces  ;  and,  finally,  obedient  to  the 
chemical  laws,  they  crumble  to  dust,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  their 
nature  and  the  atmospheric  influences. 

42.  Water,  which  thus  acts  as  a  chemical  agent  in  destroying  rocks,  is  also 
strong  in  its  physical  force.  As  falling  rain,  it  washes  down  all  loose  particles 
into  some  river-bed,  which  again  carries  down  the  finer  particles,  held  in 
suspension,  till  deposited  in  the  delta,  to  form,  at  some  futui-e  day,  a  field,  a 
district,  or  a  new  country,  as  the  case  may  be — rescued  from  the  flood.  Again, 
in  the  earlier  geological  epochs,  when  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth  was  the  bed  of 
ocean,  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  force  the  waves  dashed  against  opjoosing 
granite  rock.  The  chemical  action  was  already  at  work,  decomposing  the 
crystalline  fabric ;  while  the  waves,  by  their  abrasive  powers,  were  grinding- 
and  depositing  the  dark  mass,  which  was  to  emerge,  in  due  time,  in  the 
form  of  the  slaty  shale  of  the  Silui-ian  system.  The  action  of  the  waves 
and  the  winds  on  the  stratified  rock  is  still  more  intelligible  ;  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  London  clay,  embedded  over  the  chalk  to  the  depth  of  700  feet, 
consists  of  layers  of  clay,  of  sand,  and  of  gravel,  sometimes  marine  and  some- 
times fresh-water  deposits,  as  the  geologist  easily  learns  by  studying  its  fossil 
remains,  which  present  every  kind  of  vegetation,  from  the  tropical  cocoa-nut 
and  acacia  to  the  walnut-tree ;  indicating  that  the  country  had  passed  from  a 
tropical  sun  at  one  period  to  another  extreme,  when  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  temperature  was  that  of  the  frozen  zone.  There  were  also  shallow 
seas  and  lakes  at  the  tropical  period,  when  groves  of  palm-trees  existed, 
imder  whose  shade  tortoises  basked  ;  and  rivers  which  swarmed  with  crocodiles, 
and  forests  in  which  the  elephant  and  other  tropical  animals  ranged  ;  while  the 
group  of  isolated  islands  became  gradually  united  into  small  continents,  and 
the  rocks  into  islands,  probably  with  small  inland  seas  and  lakes  in  their 
bosom. 

43.  As  might  be  expected  under  these  circumstances,  when  we  come  to 
inspect  minutely  tl'.e  soil  of  any  garden  or  field,  it  will  be  found  to  contain, — 
1.  stones,  sand,  or  gravel,  in  larger  or  smaller  masses  ;  2.  a  lighter  mass  of 
friable  soil,  crumbling  into  dust  between  finger  and  thumb,  and,  when  put  in 
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water,  rendering  it  muddy  ;  3.  organic  matter,  that  is,  vegetable  and  animal 
remains,  or  humus. 

44.  A  closer,  or  chemical  examination,  requires  that  a  fair  sample  of  the 
soil  should  be  soaked  in  a  glazed  earthen  basin,  filled  with  rain  or  distilled 
water,  agitating  it  occasionally,  so  as  to  break  any  hard  lumps  of  earth. 
Where  it  is  hard  clay,  rub  the  soil  in  a  mortar  with  the  pestle,  adding  water 
from  time  to  time  till  dissolved.  Allow  the  whole  to  remain  undistm-bed  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  sand,  stony  fragments,  and  organic  matter,  will  fall  to 
the  bottom,  by  reason  of  their  specific  gravity  ;  the  finer  particles  floating  on 
the  water.  This  muddy  water  is  to  be  poured  off  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  the 
deposit  left  washed  repeatedly  in  clean  water,  till  it  comes  off  perfectly  pure. 
The  residuum  is  reserved  for  further  examination. 

45.  The  muddy  water  poured  off  first  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  in  the 
vessel  till  the  fine  mud  has  quite  settled  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  is 
perfectly  clean,  when  it  is  poured  off  also,  and  the  water  left  to  dry  by 
evaporation,  in  an  earthen  or  porcelain  vessel, 

46.  The  sand  and  gravel,  the  mud,  and  the  residue  of  the  pure  liquid,  into 
which  the  soil  has  been  separated,  are  mixed  with  organic  matter.  We  can, 
therefore,  only  separate  the  soluble  from  insoluble  matter,  and  the  finer  vege- 
table remains  from  the  larger  iDieces  of  roots  and  stems.  The  soluble  organic 
matter  remains  in  solution,  the  finer  portions  with  the  mud,  and  the  coarser 
with  the  gravel  and  sand.  By  heating  a  portion  to  red  heat,  in  an  iron  spoon 
or  platinum  dish,  the  organic  matter  will  first  blacken  the  soil  and  then  dis- 
appear entirely ;  when  the  heat  is  continued  some  time  and  increased,  the  in- 
combustible matter  being  left  behind,  is  generally  coloured  red  by  the  oxide  of 
iron,  which  is  present  in  every  soil.  The  organic  part  which  burns  is  called  the 
combustible  part.  Thus : — 1.  stony  fi-agments  ;  2.  impalpable  powder ;  3. 
soluble  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  are  obtained  by  the  washing  process. 

47.  The  sand  and  gravel  vary  much  in  character,  partaking  of  the  rocks 
from  which  they  emanate. 

48.  The  impalpable  powder  will  be  found  a  mixture  of  clay,  with  very  fine 
fragments  of  stone  and  gravel,  and  organic  matter.  In  it  the  chemist 
will  distinguish  alumina  combined  with  silica,  free  alumina,  free  sihca  ;  oxide 
of  iron,  of  manganese,  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of  potash,  and  soda ;  with  traces 
of  phosphorus,  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acid ;  silica,  or  sand,  predominating. 

49.  Organic  matter  is  recognized  by  the  black  colour  the  powder  assumes 
when  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp.  The  watery  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
leaves  an  inconsiderable  residue,  generally  coloured  brown  by  organic  matter, 
which  may  be  drawn  off  by  heat.  In  the  combustible  residue,  chemical  tests 
will  generally  discover  ammonia,  humic,  ulmic,  cremic,  and  apocrenic  acids, 
all  known  under  the  common  name  of  humus.  In  the  incombustible,  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  silicic  acid,  chlorine,  and 
occasionally  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  will  be  found,  with  nitre,  iodine,  and 
bromine  ;  this  latter,  however,  of  very  rare  occux'rence,  and  only  in  soils  near 
the  sea  or  near  to  salt-springs. 

c2 
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50.  All  cultivated  soils  contain  the  above  ingredients.  "When  burnt,  except  in 
the  case  of  chalk,  they  assume  a  red  colour,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
iron-stone.  Out  of  this  stpparent  sameness  arise  the  greatest  varieties  of  soils, 
from  their  proportionate  admixture,  and,  especially,  from  the  proportions  of 
organic  matter  with  which  these  chemical  constituents  are  mixed. 

51.  Of  this  organic  matter  rich  black  garden  soils  often  contain  from  20  to 
24  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  in  peaty  soils  it  often  amounts  to  from  60  to  70 
per  cent.  ;  in  good  garden  land  it  may  range  from  5  to  12  ;  and  in  good  agri- 
cultural soils,  seldom  more  than  6  per  cent.  This  organic  matter,  so  essential 
to  soils,  is  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin, — the  roots  and  stems  of  former  crops, 
with  a  mixture  of  animal  refuse.  Decomposed  under  the  influence  of  air,  heat, 
and  water,  they  produce  the  brownish  or  blackish  powdery  substance  known 
to  the  chemist  and  scientific  gardener  as  humus.  Humus  exists  in  marly 
soils  in  which  lime  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  is  present,  and  loamy  soils  in 
which  clay  to  the  extent  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  is  present. 

52.  Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  formation  of  soils,  and 
their  chemical  constituents,  let  us  take  an  equally  rapid  glance  at  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  these  proportions  can  be  ascertained. 

53.  The  practical  analysis  of  the  soil,  washed  and  purified  as  described  at 
par.  44,  will  be  as  follows  : — Any  lime  existing  in  the  solution  can  readily  be 
precipitated  by  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  carbonic  acid  is 
liberated,  and  the  soluble  heavy  body — sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum — remains. 
Magnesia,  which  exists  in  all  soils,  and  sometimes  to  an  injurious  extent,  is 
precipitated  when  treated  with  hj^drochloric  acid  ;  carbonic  acid  is  thus  evolved, 
and,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom 
salts,  ai-e  precipitated,  the  amount  being  determined  by  washing,  drying,  and 
weighing  the  resulting  sulphate.  Silica  and  clay  will  probably  be  the  chief 
remaining  ingredients  in  the  solution  :  when  dried,  they  are  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  noting  the  loss  sustained  in  drying.* 
When  ignited  and  cooled,  a  portion  is  weighed  out  accurately,  triturated  in 
a  mortar  of  agate  or  "Wedgwood  stone,  with  about  four  times  its  weight  of 
pure  cai'bonate  of  soda,  the  whole  mixture  being  transferred  to  a  crucible  of 
platinum,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  fifteen  minutes.  "When  cold,  put  the 
cnicible  and  its  contents  into  a  porcelain  evaporating-basin  ;  add  water  and 
hj'drochloric  acid,  and  leave  the  whole  at  rest  for  some  time  ; — the  contents 
will  gradually  loosen  and  become  dissolved.  The  solution  will  probably  exhibit 
floating  gelatinous  particles  :  this  is  silica  in  combination  with  water,  or 
hydrate  of  silica.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  but  at  a  low  temperature,  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  added,  heat  applied  for  a  shoi-t  time,  and  the 
whole  filtered ;  the  siHca  is  retained  on  the  filtering-paper,  the  alumina 
has  passed  through  in  solution.  After  evaporation,  wash  the  filter  copiously 
with  hot  water,  until  a  single  drop  of  the  water,  caught  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
no  longer  leaves  a  residuum  when  heat  is  applied.     Hartshorn  is  now  applied 

•  Dr.  Scoffern's  "  Haudy-book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils."    Bell  &  Daldy. 
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to  the  filtered  solution;  the  precipitate  is  aluminum  in  combination  with 
water  ;  and,  if  iron  is  present,  it  will  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  red  oxide 
along  with  the  alumina,  which  is  to  be  evaporated  and  collected  also  on  a  filter, 
and  the  filtering-paper  carefully  washed  as  before. 

54.  Having  weighed  each  of  the  filtrates,  the  filters  themselves  and  the 
crucibles  are  to  be  carefully  dried,  and  finally  severally  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  the  amount  of  ashes  yielded  by  the  filter  deducted  in  each  case 
from  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  filter  and  precipitates  ;  but  if  iron  is  present, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  separate  the  iron  from  the  alumina  by  adding  to 
the  last  filtrate  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  dissolves  the  alumina,  leav- 
ing the  oxide  of  iron  untouched.  This  is  to  be  accurately  collected,  washed 
by  a  process  of  decantation,  and  heated  to  a  red  heat,  cooled,  and  weighed  ; 
while  the  alumina,  which  we  left  dissolved  in  potash,  is  to  be  treated  with 
the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  boiled,  and  collected  by  filtration,  heated  to  redness, 
and  finally  weighed. 

55.  Soils,  it  is  evident,  are  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  solid  rock,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years  ;  in  the  course  of  which  time  the 
surface  of  the  country  has  thus  been  covered  by  a  coating  of  disintegrated  rock, 
varying  in  depth  and  in  character  with  the  mineral  nature  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Sandstone  has  produced  a  light,  porous,  sandy  soil ;  slaty  shale 
has  yielded  a  stiff,  cold,  impervious  clay  ;  from  the  crumbUng  limestone  a 
calcareous  soil  has  been  formed ;  and  the  trap-rock  of  the  primitive  forma- 
tion has  yielded  a  rich,  fertile,  and  generally  reddish-grey  loam.  Basalt  rock, 
which  prevails  over  great  part  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  here 
and  there  in  England,  gives  a  friable  fertile  soil,  also  of  reddish-grey  ;  while 
the  soils  resting  on  the  chalk  formation  generally  partake  of  a  dry,  loose, 
friable  character,  congenial  to  many  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  vegetation. 
While  useful  to  the  gardener,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  characters  of 
these  soils  is  essential  to  the  farmer.  To  a  large  extent,  the  gardener,  ope- 
rating on  a  limited  scale,  can  prepare  his  soils,  and  ameliorate  their  nature, 
by  rule-of-thumb  admixture,  and  by  the  use  of  humus,  or  vegetable  mould, 
the  product  of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Of  all  the  con- 
stituents we  have  named,  humus  performs  the  most  important  part  in  the 
direct  food  for  the  nutrition  of  plants  ;  but  whether  it  combines  with  organic 
matter  and  forms  plant,  or  whether  it  only  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  on 
vegetation  by  furnishing  a  continual  source  of  carbonic  acid  by  its  decomposi- 
tion, or  by  condensing  ammoniac  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  is  by  no  means  a 
settled  question,  the  best  chemists  differing  widely  on  the  point ;  some  of  them 
denying  altogether  the  efficacy  of  inorganic  matter  in  soils.  Recent  experiments, 
however,  show  distinctly  the  great  influences  that  inorganic  matter  exercises 
over  the  growth  of  plants  :  it  is  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  may  be  traced  in 
the  ashes  of  plants  ;  and  it  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved,  that  organic 
matter  alone  is  incapable  of  supplying  all  the  wants  of  the  growing  plant, 
certain  inorganic  substances  being  required  by  every  plant,  which,  if  not 
present  in  the  soil,  there  is  a  barrier  to  its  healthy  growth.     There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  humus  supplies  plants  with  an  essential  part  of  their  food ;  but  it 
acts  in  various  ways,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  very  clearly  ascertained. 

56.  All  fertile  soils  thus  contain,  besides  organic  matter,  a  determinate 
quantity  of  ten  or  eleven  chemical  substances  ;  namely, — 1.  Potash.  2.  Soda. 
3.  Lime,  4.  Magnesia.  5.  Alumina.  6.  Iron,  7.  Manganese.  8,  Silica. 
9.  Sulphur.     10,  Phosphorus.     11,  Chlorine. 

57.  Potash  is  obtained  from  bm-ning-  wood,  small  bmnches,  or  leaves,  the 
ash  being  washed  in  water,  and  evaporated  in  an  iron  pot  and  calcined.  Add 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  decant  the  liquid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
pearl-ash  is  obtained,  which  is  an  impure  form  of  potash  in  combination  with 
carbonic  acid,  or  crude  cai'bonate  of  potash.  When  this  is  boiled  with  newly- 
slaked  quick-lime,  it  is  deprived  of  carbonic  acid,  which  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  lime,  and  the  carboiiate  of  potash  is  thus  converted  into  pure  or 
caustic  potash,  which  can  be  separated  into  a  silvery-white,  soft,  metallic 
substance, — potassium,  and  a  gaseous  element, — oxygen.  Many  plants  require 
a  lai-ge  amount  of  potash  for  their  food,  the  only  source  from  which  it  can  be 
obtained  being  the  soil.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  wood  ashes,  which 
contain  carbonate  of  potash,  are  so  conducive  to  the  healthy  gi-owth  of  clover, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  other  plants  whose  ashes  yield  potash  in  retium. 
The  combination  in  which  potash  is  found  in  soils  is  chiefly  as  silicates  of  potash. 
Some  kinds  of  felspar,  mica,  and  granite,  contain  large  proportions,  as  much 
as  15  to  20  per  cent.  It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  trap-rock,  basalt, 
and  svhinstone,  though  in  smaller  proportions.  As  the  rock  crumbles,  silicates 
of  potash  are  set  free,  and  rendered  available  for  the  plants.  Clay,  which  is 
chiefl}''  derived  from  felspar,  invaiiably  contains  it ;  and  it  is  partly  for  this 
reason  that  light  land,  in  which  potash  is  usually  deficient,  is  benefited  by 
claying. 

58.  Soda  is  obtained  by  burning  seaweed  ;  and  plants  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore, are  rendered  caustic  by  the  same  process.  Its  most  common  form, 
however,  is  sea-salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  Seakale,  asparagus,  and  similar 
plants,  are  benefited  by  its  use, 

59.  Lime. — Chalk,  marble,  and  limestone,  are  carbonates  of  lime.  Under 
heat,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  out,  and  pure  or  caustic  lime  remains.  la 
its  effects  on  animal  and  vegetable  matters  it  resembles  potash  and  soda,  is 
slower  in  action,  and  is  used  most  beneficially  on  peat  land :  its  excess  of 
organic  matter  is  thus  gradually  destroyed,  and  converted  into  nutritious  food 
for  plants.  Quick-lime  sprinkled  with  water  absorbs  it ;  heat  is  evolved,  and 
it  falls  to  powder,  or  is  slaked.  Slaked  lime  is  a  white  powder,  dry  to  aj^pear- 
ance,  but  contains,  in  reality,  water  in  an  invisible  form,  chemicallj'  combined 
with  lime.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  becomes  pai-tially  changed  into  carbonate  of  lime.  Salts  of  lime 
are  found  in  all  ashes  of  plants  ;  soils,  therefore,  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable 
lite,  must  contain  lime  in  some  form  or  other, 

60.  Marjnesia  is  never  wanting  in  fertile  soils,  Magnesian  limestone,  which 
is  a  natm-al  compound  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  contains  30  to 
40  per  cent,  ;  and  in  this  form  it  exists  in  all  dolomite  and  many  other  solid 
rocks.  Soils  containing  much  carbonate  of  magnesia  absorb  ^  moisture  with 
great  avidity,  and  are  generally  cold  soils.  Silicate  of  mag-nesia  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  serpentine  rocks.  Soapstone  and  limestone  frequently 
contain  it.  Compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic  acid  with  magnesia 
are  also  found  in  many  mineral  waters.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  familiar  Epsom  salts,  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of 
dolomitic  rocks. 

61.  Alumina  is  the  compound  of  a  metal, — aluminum,  with  oxygen,  which 
occiu-s  very  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  both  free  and  in  combination 
with  acids.  In  its  crystallized  state  it  forms  the  precious  stones,  sapphires  and 
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rubies  ;  in  an  uncrystallized  state  it  is  a  white,  tasteless,  powdery  substance, 
obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  alum.  It  constitutes  a 
large  proportion  of  shale  and  slate  rocks,  and  is  a  principal  ingredient,  in 
combination  with  silica,  in  pipe,  porcelain,  and  agricultural  clays,  to  which  it 
gives  tenacity  and  stiffness.  It  is  rarely  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and 
therefore  not  considered  as  directly  contributing  to  their  nourishment, 
although  useful  as  a  mechanical  agent  in  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  detaining  the  volatile  as  well  as  the  alkaline  salts  of  manures, 
which  would  otherwise  be  dissolved  by  the  first  heavy  shower,  and  carried 
into  the  subsoil  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

62.  Iron,  both  in  the  blaclc  or  protoxide,  and  the  red  or  peroxide  state, 
abounds  in  all  soils,  the  red  being  most  abundant,  and  easily  observable  from 
the  red  colour  it  communicates.  Even  soils  in  which  the  protoxide  obtains, 
which  are  of  a  bluish-grey  colour  when  brought  to  the  surface,  are  changed  to 
the  red  colour  by  the  atmosphere,  oxygen  uniting  with  and  acting  on  it. 
Oxide  of  iron  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  plants  and  in  the  blood  of  animals. 
The  presence  of  iron  is  easily  detected  in  soils  by  the  ochry  deposits  in  the 
beds  of  springs  and  ditches,  where  the  oxide  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duces the  metallic-coloured  deposit  in  question.  Sulphate  of  ii'on  also  occurs 
in  some  soils,  produced  from  iron  pyrites  :  such  soils  are  unproductive  ;  for  it 
is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  protoxide  of  iron,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  green  vitriol.  Lime  added  to  such  soils  combines  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  gypsum  :  and  sweetens  them  and  removes  the  injurious 
properties. 

63.  Manganese  is  a  metal,  which,  in  combination  with  oxygen,  associated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  occurs  naturally  in  many  soils.  In  the  ashes  of  plants 
traces  of  it  are  also  foi;nd  ;  but  iron  usually  predominates.  The  ash  of  the 
horse  chestnut  and  oak  bark  is  rich  in  manganese,  with  no  trace  of  iron. 

64.  Silica,  or  Silex,  occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  either  in  a  free  state  or 
in  the  form  of  sand,  sandstones,  flint,  chalcedony,  rock-crystal,  or  quartz, 
and  in  combination  with  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  potash,  soda,  and  other 
minerals.  Silica  is  insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  and  resists  the  action  of 
some  strong  acids  ;  but  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  it,  when  mixed  with  soda 
or  potash,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  glass-furnace.  Silica  is  dissolved,  or 
rather  enters  into  combination  with  the  alkali,  and  forms  glass ;  or  when 
the  alkali  is  in  excess,  it  dissolves  into  water.  On  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid,  or  sulplauric  acid,  to  a  solution  of  this  silicate  of  potash,  the  silica 
separates  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  in  which  form  it  is  soluble  in  vrater,  and 
thus  becomes  the  food  oi  plants. 

65.  Suiphiir,  in  the  iorm  of  sulphuric  acid,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
all  cultivated  soils,  chiefly  in  combination  with  limestone,  magnesia,  potash, 
and  other  bases.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  remark- 
ably disagreeable-smelling  gas,  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  contained  in  the  soil  and  impregnating  many  medicinal  waters,  as  at 
Harrogate, 

66.  F/iosjjhoizis  is  a  soft,  wax-like,  highly-inflammable  substance,  which 
combines  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  phosphoric  acid,  which 
enters  into  the  compusition  of  all  our  cultivated  plants,  and  is  essentially 
necessai'y  to  a  healthy  condition  of  vegetable  life.  It  exists  in  trap-rock, 
granite,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  in  lime,  ironstone,  and  most 
minerals. 

67.  Clolorine  is  a  highly-noxious,  suffocating,  yellowish,  gaseous  element, 
particularly  disagreeable  in  smell.  In  soils  it  is  found  in  combination  with 
such  bases  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt. 

68.  Soils,  then,  consist  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  four  substances,  — 
1.  Silica,  silicious  sand,  or  gravel ;  2.  Clay ;  3.  Lime  ;  4.  Humus,  and  many 
of  the  chemical  substances  we  have  described,  in  varying  proportions.     Hazel 
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loam,  brown  loam,  clayey  loam,  fat  soil,  sandy  soil,  garden  mould,  which 
are  continually  spoken  of  by  the  gardener,  have  no  specific  proportions  in 
themselves,  and  yet  on  those  proportions  their  fertility  and  capabiUties 
depend. 

69.  Sandy  soils  are  loose,  friable,  open,  and  dry,  and  for  that  reason  easily 
cultivated.  They  rest  chiefly  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  granite  and  coal 
fo  rmations.  When  alumina  and  calcareous  matter  are  absent,  however,  they 
are  nearly  barren  :  they  absorb  manures  without  benefit  to  the  land.  Where 
alumina  and  lime  exist,  they  are  more  compact  and  adhesive,  and  grow  good 
crops  of  beans,  peas,  spring  wheat,  and  turnips.  They  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  admixture  with  clay,  marl,  chalk,  and  other  adhesive  soils,  which 
communicate  their  constituent  properties  to  them. 

70.  Calcareous  soils  resting  on  the  upper  chalk  formation  are  usually  deep, 
dry,  loose,  friable,  and  fertile  in  their  nature  ;  but  others,  resting  on  the  shaly 
oolite,  are  stony,  poor,  thin  soils.  Leguminous  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
sainfoin,  and  clover,  do  well  on  such  soils,  hme  being  essential  to  their  growth. 
Where  pure  clay  is  jDresent  in  such  soils,  they  are  called  loams  or  calcareous 
clays  ;  where  silica  is  in  excess,  they  are  termed  calcareous  sandy  soils. 

71.  Clay  soils  are  characterized  by  stiflFness,  impenetrability,  great  power 
of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  and  great  specific  gravity ;  they  are, 
consequently,  cold,  stiff,  heavy,  and  imper^-ious,  costly  to  cultivate,  and 
often  unproductive.  Perfect  drainage,  burning  the  soil  with  wood  fagots, 
branches  of  trees,  grass  sods,  and  vegetable  refuse,  and  mixing  chalk  and 
sand,  are  the  only  remedies.  Burning  is  the  most  eflBcient  remedy  ;  the  burnt 
clay  acting  chemically  as  a  manure,  its  constituents  being  rendered  more 
soluble.  Provided  a  moderate  heat  has  been  applied  to  the  process,  the 
potash  is  rendered  soluble,  and  liberated  from  the  clay  in  which  it  occurs  in 
an  insoluble  combination.  Thus  treated,  clay  soils  become  the  most  fertile 
for  all  heavy  crops. 

72.  It  will  be  ob\-ious  to  the  reader  that  the  process  of  analysis  involves 
more  minuteness  of  detail  in  carrying  it  out  than  we  can  here  enter  into. 
Dr.  Scoffem's  book,  however,  is  very  practical,  and  enters  into  all  these 
details  in  a  manner  which  any  intelligent  gardener  may  easily  follow. 

73.  In  the  absence  of  a  geological  or  chemical  knowledge  of  soils,  many 
practical  gardeners  attach  great  importance  to  the  vegetable  products  they 
throw  up  spontaneously,  in  the  form  of  weeds,  as  an  index  to  their  nature 
and  quality.  The  late  Mr.  Loudon  has  recorded,  in  his  laborious  work,  a  sort 
of  vegetable  index  to  soils  based  on  this  idea. 

74.  The  leading  soils  for  the  cultivator  are  the  clayey,  calcar'eous,  sandy, 
ferruginous,  peaty,  saline,  moist  or  aquatic,  and  dry. 


AKGiLt-ACEOrs. — Tussilago  Farfara  ;  Po- 
tentilla  Anserina,  argentea,  audreptans; 
Thalictrura  flavum  ;  Carei,  many  spe- 
cies; Juneus,  various  species  ;  Orotius 
tuberosus  ;  Lotus  major  and  cornicula- 
tus  ;  Saponaria  olBcinalis.  But  the  colts- 
foot Tussilago  Farlara  is  a  certain  and 


universal  sign  of  an  argillaceous  soil,  and 
is  the  chief  plant  found  on  the  alum- 
grounds  of  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 
Calcareous. — Veronica  spicata;  Galium 
pusillum;  Lithospermum  officinale,  and 
purpuro-cseruleura ;  Campanula  glo- 
merata  and  hybrida;    Pbyteuma  orbi- 
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cnlare ;  Verbascum  Lychnitis  ;  Yibur- 
num  Lantana;  Berberis  vulgaris;  Cis- 
tusHelianthemum;  Anemone  Pulsatilla; 
Clematis  Vitalba  ;  Hedysarum  Ono- 
brychis. 

SiLicious. — Ternnica  tripbyllos  and  ver- 
na  ;  Echium  italicum  ;  Herniaria  glabra 
and  hirsuta  ;  Sileue  anglica,  and  other 
species;  Areuaria  rubra,  Spergula  ar- 
vensis ;  Papaver  hybridum ;  Argemone, 
&e. 

Febeuginous. — Eumex  Acetosa  and  Ace- 
tosella ;  Sheep's  sorrel. 

Peaty. — VHccinium  Myrtillus,  uligino- 
sum,  and  Oxyeoccus  palustris  ;  Ericas, 
Spergula  subulata;  Tormentilla  otllci- 
nalis. 


Saline. — Salicornia,  4  8pecies;  Zostera 
marina;  Kuppiamaritima;  Pulmonaria 
maritima  ;  Calysta;;ia  ;  Soldanella  ; 
lUecebrum  verticillatum;  Chenopodiuni 
maritimum,  Salsola  Kali  and  I'ruti- 
eosa ;  Sisum  verticillatum ;  Areuaria 
maritima,  &c. ;  Atriplex  laciniata. 

Aquatic. — Caltha  palustris ;  Hippuris 
vulgaris  ;  Pinguicula  vulgaris;  Lyeopus 
europseus  ;  Valeriana  dioica  ;  Hottonia 
palustris  ;  Samolus  A'aleraudi ;  Thys- 
selinum  paluslre;  Epilobiura  tetrago- 
uum  ;  Ly thrum  Salicaria;  Eanunculus 
Lingua  and  Flammula. 

Vekt  Dry.  —  Areuaria  rubra;  Eumei 
Acetosella;  Thymus  Serpyllum;  Acynoa 
vulgaris ;  Trilblium  arvense. 


75.  This  index  is  not  absolutely  to  be  depended  on,  however,  even  in 
Britain ;  and  in  other  countries  they  are  sometimes  found  in  soils  directly 
opposite ;  still,  the  Sainfoin  is  almost  always  an  indication  of  a  calcareous 
soil,  the  common  Coltsfoot  of  blue  clay,  the  Arenaria  rubra  of  poor  sand,  the 
small  Wood-sorrel  of  the  presence  of  iron,  &c.  It  would  be  wise,  however,  to 
get  the  opinion  of  both  scientific  and  pi-actical  men  before  finally  deciding 
such  an  important  matter.  A  successful  cultivator,  who  might  not  be  able  to 
give  a  correct  definition  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  is  generally  the  safest  of 
all  judges  as  to  its  quality. 


THE   NEEDIES. 


CHAPTEE  m. 


ON    THE    CHOICE   OF   A   GAKDEN   SITE. 

76.  Let  us  seat  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  Milton,  and  learn  of  him  what  con- 
stitutes a  desirable  site  for  a  house  and  garden  : — He  will  lead  us 

"  "S\Tiere  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green,  *■ 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied." 

It  is  approached  by  an  avenue,  which  would  be  considered  the  perfection  of 
Nature  in  landscape  gardening,  from  its  "  great  capabilities." 
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"  Over  head  up  grew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene  ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up-sprung : 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round; 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruit  at  once,  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mix'd." 
This  is  followed  by  a  vivid  description  of  the  interior,  such  as  taste  and  genius 
may  emulate,  for  it  paints  in  ''  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn," 
an  epitome  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening.  Earth,  air,  and  water  are  all 
operated  upon  and  made  subservient  to  the  development  of  the  highest  amount 
of  beauty.  Sight,  smell,  taste,  in  turn  partake  of  its  charms. 
*'  Southward  through  Eden  went  a  I'iver  large 

Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 

Pass'd  underneath  ingulf'd ;  for  God  had  thrown 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould,  high  raised 

Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up-drawn, 

Eose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Water'd  the  garden;  thence  united  fell 

Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood. 

Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears." 
From  this  gorgeous  scene  Art  is  called  upon  to  tell  how 

"  From  that  sapphire  fount,  the  crisped  brooks. 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 

With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 

Han  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plaia." 
In  this  ''happy  rural  seat  of  various  views,"  of  groves — 

"  Whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm, 

Others  whose  fruit  burnish'd  with  golden  riud ; 

Hung  amiable, 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed ; 

On  palmy  hillock  :  or  the  flowery  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store. 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose." 
To  this  smiling  picture,  murmuring  waters  and  "fringed  banks,"  with  ''myrtle 
crowned"  add  their  charms — 

"  The  birds  their  choir  apply ;  airs,  vernal  air3. 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 

The  trembling  leaves." 
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The  whole  closing  with  a  most  attractive  picture  of  happiness  and  content- 
ment which  all  must  appreciate : — 

"  So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met. 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  -nhispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down ;  and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  make  ease 
More  easy." 

77.  This  description  is  no  less  suggestive  and  instructive  than  it  is  gor- 
geous and  sublime.  It  is  not  more  distinguished  by  lofty  genius  than  sound 
practical  sense  ;  it  is  a  vivid  representation  of  what  taste  and  genius  may 
accomplish  now.  Earth,  air,  and  water,  light  and  shade,  form  and  colour, 
animation  and  repose,  in  their  turn,  utility  and  ornament,  silence  and 
the  sweet  voices  of  nature,— the  song  of  birds,  dash  of  waterfalls,  and  sweep 
of  flowin''-  rivers,  as  they  speed  onwards,  over  seas  of  pearl  and  sands  of 
gold^ — ambrosial  fruits  and  delicious  perfumes,  and  the  idea  of  appropriation 
and  possession, — all  are  here.  It  may  be  impossible  to  find  a  site  so  charming 
as  the  poet  here  describes  ;  but  the  closer  we  can  approach  to  it  the  nearer  shall 
we  approximate  to  perfection.  The  great  characteristics  that  form  the  sub- 
stratum of  his  glowing  picture  may  be  discovered  and  remembered  by  all, 
and  enable  any  one  to  choose  or  reject  a  site  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
to,  or  falls  greatly  short  of,  the  poet's  standard. 

78.  The  site  of  a  garden  depends  on  circumstances  too  numerous  and 
varied  to  be  even  guessed  at  here.  The  owner  of  land,  however  small  his 
domain,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting  one  suitable  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  house  and  his  own  tastes;  for  some  men  will  think  with  Horace  and 
Cowley,  and  wish  to  be  master  of  a  small  house  and  large  garden  ;  while 
others  will  prefer  having  a  different  arrangement.  In  either  case  the  choice  is 
easily  made,  where  the  proprietor  is  able  to  choose  for  himself ;  for  there  are 
few  localities  in  this  country  between  the  ultima  thule  of  the  exti-eme  north 
and  the  Land's  End  where  a  good  garden  site  may  not  be  obtained.  The  few 
spots  to  be  avoided  are  places  of  too  gi-eat  elevation  and  low  marshy  valleys  : 
the  first  is  too  much  exposed  for  either  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowers  to  grow 
and  ripen  ;  in  the  other,  the  damp  fogs  common  to  such  localities  render  the 
fruit  vapid  and  flavourless,  as  well  as  dwarfed  in  size  ;  with  other  disad- 
vantages, which  will  be  noticed  afterwards.  Within  these  limits,  however, 
■wherever  a  crop  of  wheat  will  grow  and  ripen,  a  good  garden  may  be  foi-med. 
While  the  difficulty  of  giving  special  directions  as  to  site  are  thus  enhanced  by 
the  innumerable  variations  of  scenery,  climate,  and  other  circumstances,  there 
are  still  a  few  characteristics  in  which  every  desirable  site  must  agree.  These 
appear  to  be  Security,  Healthfulness,  Beauty,  Utiuty,  Variety,  Con- 
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GRUITT,    Society,    being   taken  for   granted ;   the   whole    resulting  in  the 
highest  possible  amount  of  happiness. 

79.  Securit}/  is  still  the  first  consideration  ;  for,  even  in  our  peaceful  dnys, 
the  first  thing  generally  done  after  fixing  on  a  site  is  to  inclose  it.  In 
the  olden  time,  the  idea  of  safety  was  the  chief  thing  considered,  and 
the  site  for  a  house  and  garden  was  chosen  much  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  site  of  a  fortress  is  now  fixed  on.  In  those  days  every  man's — at  least, 
every  gi'eat  man's — house  was  his  castle  in  a  very  different  sense  to  what  it  is 
now.  Homes  were  then  not  so  much  sacred  retreats  from  vulgar  intrusion  as 
citadels  of  defence,  or  the  strongholds  of  petty  tyrants.  Hence  houses  were 
erected  on  the  summits  of  bleak  rocks,  or  in  deep  and  secluded  valleys,  where 
artificial  barriers  of  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  strong  walls,  and  a  broad 
and  deep  moat,  rendered  them  almost  impregnable.  These  moats,  when  they 
came  to  he  filled  up  in  more  peaceful  times,  supplied  to  some  of  these  strong- 
holds gardens  of  a  most  picturesque  character ;  for  many  of  these  feudal 
fortresses  were  built  in  situations  of  great  natural  beauty.  Now,  although  the 
idea  of  safety  from  danger  and  security  from  intrusion  still  lends  a  charm  to 
every  happy  home,  it  need  no  longer  be  the  primary  object  of  selection  ;  for, 
thanks  to  advancing  intelligence,  efficient  laws,  and  improved  morals,  every  one 
can  now  dwell  in  peace  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make 
him  afraid.  It  is  very  pleasant,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked  while  sitting 
there  ;  and  therefore  a  site  for  a  house,  as  well  as  a  garden,  should  be 
thoroughly  inclosed, — not  too  close  to  a  public  path,  and  as  much  within  its 
own  grounds  as  possible. 

80.  Salubrity. — The  second,  and,  indeed,  the  most  important  point,  is 
the  healthiness  of  the  situation.  Without  health  nothing  can  be  enjoyed  ; 
■with  it,  the  humblest  home  and  smallest  garden  may  become  a  perennial 
source  of  happiness.  Men  rarely  build  a  house  or  form  a  garden  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime  ;  and  an  unfavourable  choice  will  not  only  cause 
disappointment,  but  engender  petty  misery  throughout  an  entire  life- 
time ;  and  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  on  this  point.  Data 
should  be  collected  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  by  visits  to  the  grave- 
yards, by  converse  with  the  people,  by  observing  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  aged  inhabitants,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  epidemic  diseases,  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  by  the  state  of  the  ci-ops,  and  by  the  physical 
stamina  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  No  advantageous  ofi"er  of  a 
cheap  plot  of  land  ;  no  contiguity  to  a  town  or  railway  ;  no  desire  even  to  be 
near  your  business,  beyond  what  necessity  requires  ;  or  to  be  near  old  friends  ; 
no  theoretical  fancies  about  the  ameliorating  influence  upon  climate  of  thorough 
drainage,  or  the  effect  of  scientific  cultivation,  should  induce  you  to  build  in  an 
unhealthy  locality.  Four  sufficiently  striking  characteristics  will  generally 
distinguish  a  healthy  site.  It  will  be  dry,  warm,  liberally  supplied  with  pure 
■water,  and  elevated  more  or  less  above  the  surrounding  country. 

81.  A  Dry  Soil  and  Sulsoil  is  the  first  condition  of  a  healthy  situation. 
The  former  can  be  made  dry  by  drainage ;  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  altered 
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by  the  power  of  man,  unless  at  a  ruinous  expenditure  of  labour  and  money. 
Hence  the  importance  of  choosing  a  chalky,  rocky,  or  gravelly  subsoil,  as  the 
best  site  for  building  or  gardening  purposes,  and  of  rejecting  a  green  sand  or 
heavy  clay  as  the  worst.  Where  the  fall  is  ample,  the  worst  oi  clays  may  to 
some  extent  be  dried  by  efficient  drainage ;  but  the  percolation  of  water 
through  them  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  is  sometimes  almost  counteracted  by 
the  rapid  conduction  of  water  to  the  surface  by  the  process  oi  capillary 
attraction.  It  is  this  power  that  conducts  the  moisture  up  walls  and  through 
v/alks  made  on  such  soils.  The  same  cause  also  imparts  that  peculiarly  un- 
healthy musty  odour  characteristic  oi  houses  and  gardens  in  damp  situations. 
Papers  on  the  walls  are  moulded,  carpets  rotted,  fm-niture  ruined  :  the  roots 
of  fruit-trees  and  other  plants  and  shrubs  literally  starved  by  having  their 
tender  spongioles  thrust  into  and  kept  in  a  perpetual  cold  bath,  by  the  ex- 
cessively active  capillary  power  possessed  by  heavy  soils,  which  originate 
sterUity,  stunted  growth,  disease,  and  death,  among  them  ;  producing,  also, 
the  greatest  of  all  miseries  in  a  garden,— a  wet  adhesive  soil  and  hai*d-baked 
surface.  All,  therefore,  who  value  health,  or  wish  to  possess  a  garden  as  a 
means  of  contributing  to  their  happiness,  must  choose  a  dry  site,  if  they  would 
enjoy  it. 

82.  WarmtJi. — The  second  condition  of  a  healthy  situation  is  warmth, 
using  the  word  comparatively,  and  with  a  special  application  to  our  own 
climate.  It  is  well  known  that  localities  within  a  few  miles  ot  each  other  vary 
considerably  in  temperature.  Other  conditions  being  favourable,  then,  the 
warmer  any  given  spot  is,  the  better  is  it  adapted  for  a  garden  site.  A  dry 
situation  is  much  warmer  than  a  wet  one,  because  moist  air  is  a  rapid,  and 
diy  air  a  slow  conductor  of  heat !  and  not  a  drop  of  water  can  be  raised  or 
evaporated  from  the  surface  of  any  body  vmtil  it  has  been  rendered  buoyant 
by  the  absoi-ption  of  heat  from  that  body  or  the  surrounding  air  ;  consequently, 
the  greater  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  earth's  surface,  the  colder,  of  ne- 
cessity, that  sm-face  must  become.  The  air  is  not  sensibly  heated  by  the  direct 
communication  of  warmth  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  by  its  contact  with  the  warm 
surface  of  the  earth ;  whatever  cools  that  sm-face,  must,  in  the  same  proportion, 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  air,  Watei',  in  fact,  is  the  passenger  to  be 
conveyed ;  heat  is  the  carriage  that  conveys  it.  Each  passenger  requires  a 
separate  carriage  ;  consequently,  the  more  drops  requiring  removal,  the  greater 
the  absorption  of  heat,  and,  of  necessity,  the  colder  the  earth  and  air  in  con- 
tact with  it  become.  Every  drop  of  water  that  passes  through  a  porous  soil, 
while  it  raises  its  temperature  by  communicating  its  own  heat,  also  prevents  the 
surface  fi'om  being  cooled  by  its  own  removal ;  the  air  is  thus  maintained  in  a 
dry  state.  The  free  percolation  of  water  through  the  soil  assists  in  warming 
the  earth,  and  has  thus  a  threefold  influence  in  increasing  its  temperature. 
It  not  only,  as  we  have  just  shown,  adds  to  and  prevents  the  destruction  of 
the  heat,  but  it  envelops  the  earth  in  a  stratum  of  dry  air,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  obstacles  to  the  conduction  or  withdi-awal  of  heat.  Shelter  is 
also  a  most  efficient  means  of  husbanding  and  preserving  heat,  and  should 
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always  be  given  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds,  by  judicious  planting. 
The  site  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  south-east,  south,  south-west,  and 
west,  unless  it  is  near  the  west  coast,  when  some  shelter  may  be  necessary 
from  the  tierce  winds  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  shelter  on  the  north  and 
north-east  is  indispensable  in  our  climate,  unless  we  choose  to  see  our  crops 
shrivelled  up  by  the  piercing  winds  that  have  just  been  robbed  of  all  their 
heat  by  wrapping  themselves  round  the  gigantic  icebergs  of  the  polar  seas. 

83.  Pure  Water,  liberally  supplied,  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  healthy 
site.  If  a  brook,  spring,  or  river,  originates  in  or  passes  through  it,  so  much 
the  better ;  but  as  this  charm  cannot  always  be  secm-ed,  see  that  the  water 
is  bountifully  supplied,  easily  got  at,  and  of  the  purest  quality.  It  should  be 
tested  by  chemical  analysis,  and  every  means  taken  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
tainted  with  vegetable  or  mineral  poisons.  Neither  vegetables  nor  animals 
can  long  continue  to  enjoy  health,  unless  this  primary  necessity  of  their  very 
existence  is  provided  to  them  in  a  pure  state. 

84.  Eain-water  is  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained  without  having  recourse 
to  distillation  :  it  contains  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Spring-water  filtered  through  granite  and  silicious  rocks  is  tolerably 
pure ;  but  springs  which  pass  through  limestone  or  chalk  are  impregnated  with 
considerable  portions  of  these  substances.  Lake  and  river  water  partakes  of 
the  soil  which  forms  its  bed  or  basin  ;  and  marsh  waters  a.bound  in  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Pure  water  is  tasteless  and  inodorous  ;  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  acid  renders  it  bright,  sparkling,  and  more  or  less  acidulated, 
as  in  the  Carlsbad  and  Seltzer  waters.  When  iron  is  h eld  in  solution  by  the  car- 
bonic acid,  the  water  becomes  chalybeate,  as  in  the  Cheltenham  and  Tunbridge 
waters.  The  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  distinguishes  the  Harrogate, 
IMoffat,  and  many  other  medicinal  springs.  Hot  springs  are  produced  by  silica 
held  in  solution  by  free  soda,  and  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  or  other 
igneous  rocks. 

85.  The  saline  taste  in  water  ai'iscs  from  impregnation  with  earthy  salts  of 
lime,  of  magTiesia,  of  common  salt,  and  sometimes  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
potash.  Iron  gives  an  inky  taste  to  the  water,  and  a  yellowish  tint  to  linen 
washed  in  it.  These  salts  are  the  cause  of  hardness,  which  filtration  has  no 
effect  in  removing  ;  but  it  is  softened  by  exposure  to  tJie  air,  and  sometimes  by 
boiling. 

86.  Availing  himself  of  the  chemical  properties  of  chalk  and  lime.  Dr. 
Clarke,  of  Aberdeen,  has  invented  a  process  for  pm-ifying  waters  impregnated 
with  lime  or  chalk,  a  combination  very  common  in  the  water  round  London. 
AVlien  burnt  in  the  kiln,  a  pound  of  chalk  loses  seven  ounces  of  its  weight  by 
the  withdrawal  of  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  quicklime  soluble  in  water  ; 
but  it  requires  forty  gallons  to  reduce  it  to  lime-water.  Another  mode  of 
rendering  chalk  soluble  in  water  is  the  very  reverse  of  this  :  in  place  of  with- 
drawing the  seven  ounces  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  chalk  by  calcination,  seven 
ounces  of  carbonic  acid  are  added  to  it,  and  it  is  then  soluble  in  water  without 
perceptibly  changing  its  appearance  ;  in  fact,  the  Thames  water,  after  filtra- 
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tion,  as  it  is  now  rlelivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  contains  a  pound  of 
chalk  held  in  solution  by  this  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  for  every  560  gcillons. 
Now  it  is  found  that,  on  mixing  forty  gallons  of  lime-water,  or  water  in  which 
nine  oimces  of  quicklime  is  dissolved,  with  560  gallons  in  which  a  pound  of 
chalk  is  held  in  solution  by  seven  ounces  of  carbonic  acid,  a  haziness  fu'st 
occurs  in  the  water,  then  it  deepens  into  a  white  liquid,  and  soon  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  well-mixed  whitewash.  When  the  agitation  subsides,  it  is 
found  that  the  nine  ounces  of  quicklime  has  again  absorbed  the  seven  ounces 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  both  that  and  the  pound  of  chalk  have  been  preci- 
pitated, learning  the  water  over  it  perfectly  pure.  Availing  himself  of  these 
apparently  opposing  properties  of  chalk.  Dr.  Clarke  proposes,  when  water  is 
impregnated  with  lime  or  chalk,  to  have  two  cisterns,  one  in  which  lime-water 
is  prepared,  and  another  fourteen  times  larger,  in  which  chalk  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  addition  of  the  above  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ;  with  a  third 
cistern,  in  which  the  pure  water  can  be  drawn  oflf.  Dr.  Clarke  has  proposed  to 
do  this  for  the  water  supply  of  all  London,  and  the  cost,  he  estimates,  would 
not  exceed  £10  each  day,  an  expense  which  would  be  much  more  than  balanced 
by  the  value  of  the  chalk  precipitated,  which  would  amount  to  many  hundred 
tons  per  annum. 

87.  Lime  and  chalk  being  the  chief  agents  in  rendering  water  hard  and  un- 
suitable for  domestic  purposes,  this  mode  of  purification  presents  itself  at  once 
efl&cient  and  practicable.  Whei'e  the  more  subtle  salts  are  present  in  sufficient 
force  to  impart  an  offensive  flavour,  good  water  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

88.  Elevatio'ii. — A  healthy  site  should  also  be  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  How  beautifully  the  immortal  INIilton  expresses  this  idea 
in  the  words  already  quoted.  For  many  reasons,  the  south  aspect  and  the  side 
of  a  hill  is  the  best  of  all  positions.  It  will  either  be  naturally  dry,  or  capable 
of  being  easily  rendered  so  by  efficient  drainage.  It  will  be  warm,  by  absorbing 
the  greater  part  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  being  sheltered  by  the  rising  hill  behind 
it.  It  may  generally  be  economically  watered  by  diverting  the  course  of  some 
trickling  stream  fi)r  the  purpose  ;  or,  if  a  well  is  dug  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
ground,  the  water  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  conveyed  wherever  it  is  wanted. 
Such  positions  also  enjoy  immunity  from  those  heavy  fogs,  and  blinding  mists, 
so  characteristic  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  valleys.  Where  these  mists 
abound,  some  of  the  loveliest  houses,  and  most  beautiful  gardens,  are  enveloped 
in  a  thick  covering  of  wateiy  vapour  during  the  most  enjoyable  hours  of  the 
TOoraing  and  evening.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  antagbnistic  to  health,  or 
opposed  to  true  enjoyment,  than  a  garden  so  enwrapped  in  early  morn  and 
dewy  eve.  The  dreamy  hour  of  twilight  cannot  be  enjoyed  In  the  garden, 
except  at  the  rtsk  of  sore  throats,  catarrh,  and  lung  disease.  The  more  charm- 
ing the  scene,  the  greater  the  deprivation,— ^ the  greater  the  danger  to  health. 
To  be  driven  out  of  the  garden  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  fog  ;  to  be  compelled  to 
shut  the  drawing-room  windows  amid  the  depai-ting  gloi-ies  of  the  setting  sun, 
is  by  no  means  pleasant.  An  elevated  position  is  also  free  from  the  noxious 
effluvia  so  prevalent  in  low  marshy  localities,  which  will  sail  up  the  bottom  of 
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a  valley  for  miles,  saturaticg  the  air  with  its  noxious  perfume ;  for  tne  elevation 
of  this  moist  polluted  air  may  be  almost  as  clearly  defined  as  the  tidal  wave 
upon  the  seashore.  Every  consideration  of  health  demands  that  the  site  for  a 
garden  or  house  should  be  chosen  at  a  considerable  altitude  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  Such  a  site  escapes — from  the  dryness  of  its  air — the  early  spring 
and  autumn  frosts,  which  curtail  the  summer  at  both  ends,  and  are  often  so 
fatal  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  productiveness  of  the  gai'den.  A  site,  to  be 
desirable,  should  also  be  beautiful.  Some  gardens  are  so  situated  as  only  to 
malic  more  apparent  the  surrounding  barrenness,  desolation,  and  deformity ; 
others  throw  their  own  beauty  over  scenes  of  equal  brightness,  harmonizing 
with  and  heightening  the  beaiity  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  But  here  tastes 
and  dispositions  interpose  in  endless  variety.  One  man  prefers  to  be  near  the 
busy  town,  another  considers  most  pleasant  that  solitude  pictui'ed  by  Pollok 
in  his  "  Com'se  of  Time,"  where — 

"  Solitude  of  vast  extent,  uutoueh'd 
By  hand  of  Art ;  where  ISTature  sow'd  herself 
And  reap'd  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 
Whose  minstrels,  brooks ;  whose  lamps  the  moon  and  stars ; 
Whose  organ-choir  the  voice  of  many  waters  ; 
Whose  banquets,  morning  dews;  whose  heroes,  storms  ; 
Whose  warriors,  mighty  winds ;  whose  lovers,  flowers ; 
Whose  orators  the  thunderbolts  of  God ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills ; 
Whose  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets,  battled  high. 
Prospect  immense,  spread  out  on  all  sides  round; 
Lost  now  between  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  wall'd  with  hiUs  that  slept  above  the  storm." 

89.  Philosophers,  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  landscape  gar- 
deners, all  agree  in  this,  that  the  site  should  be  elevated  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  Hence  we  have  the  inspired  writer  exclaiming,  "Beautiful 
is  Mount  Zion."    And  Milton  speaks  of  the — 

"  Rural  mound  and  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise, 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large." 

This  "prospect  large"  constitutes,  unless  in  very  moist  localities,  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  of  every  garden  ;  it  not  only  confers  dignity  and  importance 
upon,  but  virtually  extends  the  boundai'y  of  the  domain, — 

"  O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  wood  or  lawn, 
And  verdant  fields,  and  darkening  heath  between, 
And  villages  embosom' d  soft  in  trees. 
And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  mark'd." 

90.  Congruiiy/. — The  charm  of  variety  is  quite  consistent  with  another 
characteristic  of  a  good  site, — congruity.  There  is  no  necessity  for  throwing 
a  number  of  beautiful  things  higgledy-piggledy  together ;  and  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  form  a  garden  in  such  a  situation  where  the  surrounding  scenery 
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can  neither  be  made  to  add  to  its  charais  nor  hannonize  with  its  beauty. 
Milton  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  congruity  ;  crowded  as  his  picture  is,  there  is 
no  confusion  ;  everything  seems  placed  in  the  best  position  for  displaying  its 
own  beauty  without  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  others.  I  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  tempted  into  speaking  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  garden, 
which  must  form  the  subject  of  future  elucidation  ;  suffice  it  here  to  remark, 
that  Milton's  views  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  many  gi-eat  gardenei-s  even 
now,  who  compel  us  to  admire  flowei-s  in  juxtaposition  with  cabbages,  onions, 
and  potatoes,  and  set  all  the  laws  of  congruity  at  defiance. 

91.  Utility. — The  usefulness  of  a  garden  will  very  much  depend  upon 
the  quaUty  of  its  soil  and  the  facilities  it  aflfords  for  easy  access.  At  one 
time,  a  good  soil  was  the  main,  if  not  the  only  consideration  in  choosing  a 
garden ;  and  it  is  still  considered  of  great,  though  not  of  primary  importance  ; 
for  it  is  obviously  more  immediately  under  control  than  any  of  the  other 
essential  characteristics.  Shallow  soils  can  be  deepened  by  trenching,  wet  soils 
dried  by  draining  ;  poor  soils  enriched  b}-  mamu-ing  ;  stiff  soils  rendered  work- 
able by  skilful  admixtm-e  or  by  bm-ning ;  light  sandy  soils  brought  to  the  proper 
texture  by  the  apphcation  of  marl ;  baiTcn  soils,  if  such  there  be,  rendered  fniit- 
ful  by  manuring ;  and  incorrigibly  bad  soils  bodily  removed,  and  good  soil 
substituted  in  theu-  stead.  Of  course,  any  and  all  of  these  operations  involve 
a  considerable  outlay  of  money ;  but  they  are  less  expensive  and  more  prac- 
ticable than  improving  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  a  whole  neighbourhood, 
conveying  pure  water  for  miles,  and  converting  a  fiat  uninteresting  country 
into  a  beautiful  landscape.  While  elevation  continues  to  be  a  most  desirable 
object  in  the  site  of  a  garden,  it  must  not  be  on  a  hill  so  steep  as  to  render  it 
difficult  or  dangerous  to  reach  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  if  it  is  so 
circumstanced,  both  the  pleasure  and  utility  of  such  a  garden  will  be  much 
impaii-ed.  It  should  be  within  an  easy  distance  of  a  good  public  road,  as 
road-making  involves  a  large  outlaj',  and  road-keeping  is  a  heavy  item  of 
expense.  The  length  of  a  private  or  carriage-road  to  house  or  garden  should 
be  regulated,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  size  of  the  house  and  extent  of  the 
gi'ounds ;  a  long  winding  road  may  be  a  very  pretty  object  in  itself,  but  it  is 
disappointing  if  it  leads  to  nothing.  For  ducal  parks,  or  large  estates,  where 
expense  is  no  object,  so  long  as  a  road  appears  to  be  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  the  longer  it  is,  the  stronger  the  impression  of  extent  produced, 
Ijrovided  it  teiminate  at  a  splendid  mansion.  But  not  only  the  length,  but 
even  the  width  of  the  camage-road  should  correspond  with  the  extent  of  the 
demesne  ;  it  is  wi-etched  taste  to  have  a  bold  road  skirting  the  boundaries 
of  a  small  estate,  and  leading  to  something  like  a  villa  residence.  On  econo- 
mical gi-ounds,  to  save  the  expense  of  making  and  keeping  the  roads,  and  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  cai-ting  oif  manure,  and  all  other  utilitarian 
purposes,  it  is  desirable  that  a  site  be  easily  and  quickly  accessible  from 
a  pubhc  road. 

92.  Vo/netif  is  also  a  characteristic  of  a  good  site.  Milton  crowds  almost 
every  kind  of  natural  beauty  into  his  glowing  picture  ',  and  in  this  he  reveals 
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liis  complete  knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  beauty  can  continue  to  satisfy 
that  is  destitute  of  the  fascinating  charm  of  variety.  Natui'e  itself  j^resents 
one  magnificent  series  of  incessant  and  never-ending  change ;  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  variegated  with  sea  and  land,  hill  and  dale,  forests  and  burning 
sands  ;  lofty  mountains,  sublime  in  their  I'ugged  grandeur  ;  and  flat  prairies, 
like  placid  oceans  of  land.  He  who  has  an  absolute  power  of  choice,  there- 
fore, will  do  well  to  secure,  not  only  a  beautiful  situation,  in  some  such 
l")Osition  as  has  been  indicated,  but  one  whei-e  the  scenery  is  varied,  and  the 
landscape  crowded  with  interesting  objects.  Get  a  distant  glimpse  of  tapering 
siDires,  of  rugged  rocks,  of  the  rushing  train,  and  the  everlasting  mountains  ; 
of  modern  towns  and  crumbling  ruins  ;  of  ducal  parks  and  factory  chimneys  ; 
of  the  grazing  flocks  and  the  bounding  deer ;  and  of  the  moon,  shedding  a 
sidelong  gleam  on  some  shaggy  cave.  If  the  hand  of  taste  cannot  create,  it 
can  at  least  develop  and  assist  at  the  exhibition  of  these  charms  j  in  the  words 
of  Mason,  it  can  call  into  sight 

"  Yon  stately  spire. 

Pierce  the  opposing  oaks'  luxurious  shade. 
Bid  yonder  crowding  hawthorns  low  retire, 

jS^or  veil  the  glories  of  the  golden  mead. 
Hail !  sylvan  wonders,  hail !  and  hail  the  hand 

Whose  native  taste  thy  native  charms  display'd  ! 
Teaching  one  little  acre  to  command 

Each  envied  happiness  of  scene  and  shade." 

And  if  all  this  variety  of  scene  cannot  be  secured,  at  least  let  us  choose  as 
many  of  them  as  circumstances  permit.  Nature's  own  variety  of  the  seasons, 
at  least,  may  be  secured, — Spring  with  its  freshness,  Summer  with  its  beauty, 
Autumn  with  its  rich  warmth  of  glory,  and  pale  Winter 

"  Casting  his  silvery  mantle  o'er  the  woods, 
And  binding  in  crystal  chains  the  slumb'ring  floods." 

And  the  innumerable  phases  of  variety  which  pervade  the  elements  of  earth 

and  ail',  the  sea,  and  flowing  waters  may  be  obtained ;  or,  as  PoUok  has 

it,  of — 

"Day 

And  nigbt,  and  rising  suns  and  setting  suns, 

And  clouds  that  seem  like  chariots  of  the  saints 

By  iiery  coursers  drawn  ;  as  brightly  hued 

As  if  the  glorious  bushy,  golden  locks 

Of  thousand  cherubim  had  been  shorn  off, 

And  on  the  temples  hung  of  Morn  and  Even." 

D.  T.  F. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 
MECHANICAL    PREPARATION    OF    SOILS. 

93.  The  great  improver,  not  of  soils  only,  but  of  the  climate  of  whole 
districts  when  brought  iinder  its  influence,  is  drainage.  Within  the  present 
generation,  localities,  formerly  known  as  raw,  cold,  swampy,  and  unproduc- 
tive, with  late  harvests,  if  they  could  be  said  to  deserve  the  name,  have 
become  warm  and  dry,  yielding  highly-productive  crops,  naarly  approxi- 
mating, in  time,  to  the  most  fonvard  districts,  under  the  effects  of  di'ainage. 
Under  its  influence  the  moisture  is  made  to  percolate  through  the  eai-th  to  its 
lowest  level,  drawn  from  a  gradually  extending  circle,  until  the  surrounding 
soil  is  freed  from  superfluous  moisture,  giving  place  to  atmospheric  air  with 
its  fertilizing  effects  ;  while  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface,  which  was  formerly 
chilled  by  the  effects  of  evaporation,  is  now  rendered  warm  and  genial ;  for 
water  long  retains  its  heat ;  and  wherever  water  can  flow,  atmospheric  air  can 
follow. 

94.  While  the  general  effects  of  drainage  are  so  useful,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  specific  directions  on  the  subject.  Every  kind  of  soil 
requires  a  different  treatment,  and  some  are  capable  of  being  seriously  injured 
by  injudicious  draining.  There  are  few  gardens  in  which  it  can  be  wholly 
dispensed  with ;  as  a  general  rule,  however,  a  light  loamy  or  sandy  soil, 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  a  natural  slope  to  some  outfall,  requires  no  drainage 
whatever  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  admixture  of  clay  is  necessary  to  render  it 
more  retentive  of  moisture ;  while  a  tenacious  clay  soil  and  subsoil  require 
thorough  drainage  to  render  them  suitable  for  garden  purposes.  Before  at- 
tempting it,  however,  even  on  a  small  scale,  some  thought  must  be  given  to 
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the  locality,  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  land-springs,  and  the  average  fall  of  rain 
in  the  district. 

95.  The  object  of  drainage  is  to  prevent  water  from  stagnating  in  the  soil, 
by  promoting  its  free  percolation  through  it  rather  than  by  evaporation,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  temj^erature.  The  water  to  be  withdrawn  arises 
from  one  of  three  sources,  or  from  all  three  together  ;  namely,  from  land-springs, 
or  from  rain,  or  from  fountain-heads  at  a  higher  level.  The  engraving  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter  represents  one  of  these  fountains,  of  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what mysterious  character, — namely,  a  reciprocating  spring.  It  is  a  sectional 
view  of  the  flowing  well  of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  and,  although  differing 
from  most  fountain-heads,  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject.  The  commonly- 
received  explanation  does  not,  however,  explain  all  the  phenomena ;  it  sup- 
poses an  interior  cavity  A,  discharging  its  waters  by  a  siphon-formed  channel, 
BCD.  When  the  water  is  sufficiently  high,  it  overflows  the  level  C,  running  out 
until  the  water  is  too  low  to  be  forced  over  the  vertex  of  the  arch  of  the  siphon. 
When  forced  into  the  channel,  the  waters  descend  through  crevices  in  the  rock, 
or  they  force  themselves  a  path  to  some  porous  strata,  still  descending,  till  they 
reach  some  impervious  rock  or  clay  basin,  where  they  again  accumulate  and 
spread  themselves  until  some  new  channel  is  found  at  a  lower  level.  Supposing 
this  new  basin  to  be  impervious  also,  and  the  strata  immediately  over  it  to  be 
a  porous  gravelly  soil,  or  a  clay  soil  with  patches  of  gravel,  the  water  will 
force  its  way  upwards  through  those  patches  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water  at  the  higher  level  from  which  it  is  supplied,  and  partly  by  the  force  of 
capillary  attraction.  This  is  generally  the  source  of  land-springs,  which  some- 
times baffle  the  most  skilful  efforts  at  thorough  drainage. 

96.  Other  land-springs,  collected  in  tenacious  subsoils  having  no  outlet, 
depend  upon  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  district.  Water  drawn  from  a  higher 
level  can  only  occur  where  the  land  is  overlooked  by  neighbouring  heights. 
In  considering  the  amount  of  drainage  requisite,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  process  of  evaporation  is  a  powerlul  agent  in  withdrawing  water  from  the 
soil,  surrounding  it  with  a  cold  damp  atmosphere,  inimical  to  vegetation  ; 
while  the  percolation  through  the  soil  assists  in  jDreserving  its  warmth.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  and  evaporation  in  the  ordinary  soils  round  London  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Inches  of  Evaporation, 

Kaiu.  in  inches. 

From  January  to  May 8-75        . .         . .     4-45 

From  May  to  August 7-0  ..         ..6-80 

From  August  to  October  ..         ..     5'50        ..         ..     3*75 

In  November 375        ..         ..     0-GO 

In  December        ..         ..         ..         ..     1'75        ..         ..     0"17 

97.  The  first  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  eve  of  drainage  is  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  operated  upon.  Where  its  base  is  an  aluminous  clay,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  tenacious  of  moisture,  while  a  silicious  dej^osit  admits  of  very  free 
percolation  ;  from  limestone  rocks  a  chalky,  friable,  and  moderately  tenacious 
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soil  is  obtained 

D 


On  the  proportion  of  each  of  these  substances  contained  in 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  therefore,  will  de- 
pend the  extent  of  drainage  requisite. 
Supposing  that  the  land  to  be  drained  is 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  high  ground, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  retentive  clay,  but 
which  is  known  to  be  supeiposed  on  a 
bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  order  to  render  the  drains,  D  B  D, 


effective,  it  will  benecessar}'  to  pierce  the  stiff  clay  in  order  to  carry  the  sm-plus 
water  into  the  looser  soil  P  S.  This  is  done  by  draining  B  by  means  of  the 
drains  s  S  S  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  at  their  outfall,  or  lowest  part,  the  clay  R  C 
is  pierced  by  an  auger,  and  a  passage  made  for  the  water  into  the  gravelly 
stratum  P  S. 

98.  Another  case,  of  not  very  uncommon  occurrence,  arises  when  a  loose 
sandy  or  friable  soil  rests  on  a  substratum  of  clay.     Here  all  the  moisture  not 

taken  up  by  evaporation  is  either 
diffused  through  the  gravel  or 
absorbed  into  the  tenacious  sub- 
soil, from  which  it  has  no  escape 
thi-ough  the  soil  PiC.  Sinlving  a 
drain  to  the  bottom  of  the  soil 
will  not  here  serve  the  purpose, 
unless  it  is  sunk  sufficiently  deep  into  the  subsoil  R  C  to  remove  the  moisture 
absorbed  at  the  surface  of  the  substratum,  although  a  false  economy,  and 
the  advice  of  ignorant  workmen,  might  recommend  such  a  course. 

gg.  In  another  case,  nearly  resembling  the  above,  where  a  jDorous  soil  rests 
on  stiff  tenacious  subsoil,  R  S,  but  crops  out,  or  terminates,  in  a  gravelly  porous 

soil,  having   no  power  to  retain 
water,    it  is    evident  the  water 
'"^T)^  xx  would  follow  the  surface  of  the 

,. -^  retentive  soil,  in  the  direction  of 

^.^       the    arrow.      To  obviate  this,  a 
main  •  drain  is  required  at  D,  which 
^-  will  intercept  and  carry  off  the 

water  from  the  porous  soil  P  S. 

ioo.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  retentive  soil, 
R  S,  rendered  wet  and  spongy  by  the  presence  of  land-springs,  S 1,  S2,  S3,  which 

force  themselves  up  through  the 
retentive  soil  by  capillaiy  attrac- 
tion. In  this  case,  a  drain  should 
be  cut  through  the  retentive  soil 
below  the  lowest  spring,  S 1,  which, 
however,  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
closely  watching  the  moisture  in  the  dry  season. 
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loi.  The  materials  employed  in  covering-  drains  are  very  varied, — brusli- 
■wood,  rubble,  stones,  bricks,  and  pipes  being  all  in  use  ;  and  in  clay  countries  it 
has  been  not  imusual  to  form  pipes  with  the  clay  itself,  by  inserting  an  arched 
framework  of  wood,  and  withdrawing  it  when  consolidated.  The  best  and 
cheapest  drains,  however,  are  drain-pipes,  which  are  now  obtainable  every- 
where en  moderate  terms, 

102.  The  implements  used  in  drainage  are  a  spade,  or,  in  deep  draining, 
and  in  a  clay  soil,  a  series  of  two  or  three  sj)ades,  varying  in  size,  and  each 
sloping  to  the  point,  and  slightly  rounded,  so  as  to  make  a  circular  cut ;  a 
spoon-like  implement  for  lifting  the  loose  soil  clear  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  ;  and  a  level,  which  may  easily  be  formed  by  fixing  three  perfectly 
straight-edged  boards  in  an  upright  position  and  in  a  triangular  form,  held 
together  by  a  vertical  board  in  the  centre,  with  an  opening  at  its  base  for  a 
line  and  plummet. 

103.  Having  everything  prepared,  and  a  well-devised  system  laid  down,  which 
should  include  the  depth  and  size  of  the  drains,  as  well  as  their  distance  from 
each  other, — considerations  which  wili  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil, — two  points,  however,  which  continue  to  be  a  question  of  great  doubt, 
the  advocates  of  deep  drainage  in  heavy  soils  contending,  that  water  will 
find  its  level,  which  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  through  holes  and  crannies 
innumerable  ;  and  that  the  deeper  the  drain  the  wider  is  the  area  affected ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  while  this  doctrine  is  founded  in  truth, 
it  has  its  limits,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  dej^th  the  influence  of  the  drain  is 
lost.  A  sort  of  compromise  has  been  the  result,  and  very  deep  drainage  has 
been  nearly  abandoned.  On  this  subject  the  views  expressed  by  our  contributor, 
3Ir.  Chitty,  in  the  following  remarks,  probably  express  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  practical  men.  "  Observe,"  he  says,  "that  the  depth  should  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  retentive  clay,  care  should  be  taken 
to  go  no  deeper  than  is  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  spade  in  digging  and 
trenching,  or  to  give  the  necessary  fall ;  for  every  ground  workman  knows  that 
water  does  not  readily  filter  through  clay,  and  draining  land  is  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  water  quickly  off  the  surface,  to  prevent  stagnation,  and  to  admit  of 
going  on  it  immediately  after  rain ;  therefore,  to  lay  drains  so  deep  into  the  clay 
that  water  would  be  weeks  in  filtering  to  them,  would  be  the  height  of  folly.  If 
the  ground  be  more  porous,  let  the  drains  be  three,  but  not  more  than  fom-, 
feet  deep.  Having  got  the  trenches  ready,  lay  in  the  pipes,  and  cover  them 
for  a  few  inches  with  rough  porous  rubbish,  or  broken  crockery,  or  any  such 
material,  and  the  drains  will  be  effective  and  permanent^  The  mode  I  prefer 
is  to  lay  soles  or  flat  tiles,  and  on  these  to  set  half-jDipes  or  bridge-pipes,  which 
are  of  a  tunnel-shape,  and  on  these  to  lay  the  rough  stuff,  and  fill  in  with 
earth,  which  should  not  be  rammed  or  trodden  very  tight,  but  allowed  to 
settle.  If  the  trenches  are  merely  filled  with  rough  stuff  to  the  thickness  of 
a  foot  or  so,  it  will  be  effective,  but  not  so  permanent ;  even  brushwood  will 
do,  and  sometimes  last  for  many  years  in  clay  soils." 

104.  The  drain  shown  in  Jig.  A  is  cut  through  a  stratum  of  porous  soil  for 
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about  2  feet,  and  through  the  clay  subsoil,  R  S,  about  30  inches.  A  A  A  are 
pieces  of  flat  stone,  two  on  each  side,  supporting  the 
horizontal  one :  over  it  is  laid  a  layer  of  round 
stones,  B,  over  which  the  soil  is  replaced.  In  ji(].  B 
is  another  form  of  drain,  suitable  for  retentive  soils. 
The  construction  is  the  same :  two  stones  or  tiles, 
placed  at  right  angles,  rest  against  the  sides,  and  a 
third  is  placed  horizontally  over  them ;  the  soil  is 
replaced,  the  looser  parts  being  at  the  bottom.  In 
fig.  C  we  have  the  most  perfect  of  all  drainarre  :  a 
circular  drain-pipe,  C,  is  laid  at  the  bottom  o'f  the 
trench  ;  over  it  are  laid,  first,  the  roughest  rubble,  B, 
available,— a  slate  or  tile,  a,  laid  across  over  the 
rough  stones  will  prevent  roots  penetrating  to  the 
pipes,  as  well  as  the  earth  from  falling  in  through  the 
stones.  In  fig.  D  we  have  the  arrangement  which 
Mr.  Chitty  considers  the  most  convenient,  especially 
for  porous  soils.  A  serviceable  fiat  tile  or  sole  is  laid 
flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  open  trench,  resting  on  a 
sohd  and  perfectly  level  bed,  gently  falling  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  outflow ;  over  the  tile  is  laid  a 
semicircular  tile,  forming  an  arch  extending  uninter- 
ruptedly along  the  length  of  the  drain ;  over  this  is 
thrown  a  layer  of  rough  stones  and  rubble,  6  or  8 
inches  thick  ;  over  this  a  tile,  to  keep  out  sand,  roots 
ot  trees,  and  other  destructive  agencies  ;  and  over  the  whole  the  surface-soil  is 
agam  filled  in.  We  have  to  add  that  in/.^.  C,  our  artist  has  failed  tosink  the 
dram  mto  the  substratum  R  C.  The  consequence  of  such  an  error  in  practice 
is  explained  in  para.  9S. 

105.  In  laying  down  a  system  of  drainage,  the  chief  attention  is  required 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.-Is  it  level  or  undulating?    Is  it  commanded 
by  neighbouring    heights?      The    next   consideration    is    the    question   of 
outfall.     Let  us  imagine  an  area  of  say  ten  acres  and  a  half,  which  is  to 
become  the  site  of  a  house  and  range  of  gardens,  of  which  the  accompanvin- 
IS  a  sketch.     Its  southern  boundary  is  a  river  flowing  from  west  to  east   or 
nearly  so.     On  the  eastern  extremity  rises  a  gentle  hill,  sloping  off  towards 
the  river,-light  sandy  soi)  with  clay  subsoil.     Beyond  it  a  brook  di-ains  its 
eastern  slopes,  flowing  into  the  larger  river  a  little  to  the  eastward-  to  the 
north,  this  hill  inclines  slightly  to  the  west.     On  the  west  rises  a  similar  hill 
the  profile  of  which  is  seen  in  the  cross  section,  RS  :  this  height  rises  rather 
abruptly  from  the  river,  slopes  off  towards  the  north,  but  rises  again,  the 
heights  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  eastern  range,  leaving  a  gentle  undu- 
lating  valley  between  them,  sloping  off  towards  the  river  ;  a  site,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, of  great  capabilities  in  a  pictm-esquc  point  of  view,  when  it  is  laid  out  as 
gardens  and  filled  up  with  trees. 
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io6.  Having  surveyed  and  mapped  out  tWs  area,  which  may  be  done 
either  by  means  of  the  theodolite,  or  by 
a  spirit-level  and  actual  measurement,  it 
■will  be  found  to  contain  a  small  valley 
ranging  from  north  to  south,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  gently-rising  ground. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  is  a  stiff  clay,  and 
somewhat  marshy,  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  brook  which  occupies  its  eastern 
extremity.  The  heights  to  the  east 
range  away  for  about  1,000  feet  to 
the  north,  the  summit  being  a  bed  of 
gravel,  which  crops  out,  and  joins  the 
clay  at  the  line  indicated  in  the  drain, 
M  2.  On  the  rising  ground  to  the  north 
a  small  pond  or  lake  collects  the  waters 
from  the  surrounding  gravel-beds,  and 
has  retained  them  until  they  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  valley.  Two  gentle 
elevations,  with  a  depression  between 
them,  occupy  the  west,  an  ancient  pas- 
ture-ground, that  best  of  all  material  for 
forming  a  garden.  To  the  south  the 
land  falls  off  gently  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  flows  from  west  to  east, 
some  half  a  mile  distant. 
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Having  mapped  out  the  area,  we  find  that  it  contains  about  1,000 
ranging    towards  the  ,-   ,.        „„ 


107 

feet, 

north  and  north-west,  the 
mouth  of  the  vallej^,  where 
it  opens  out  towards  the 
river,  being  about  400  feet 
wide,  the  country  falling  in 
undulating  scenery  beyond, 
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In  order  to  secure  the  thorough  drainage  of 
this  site,  a  deep  main  drain,  ]\I  2,  must  run  from  the  foot  of  the  northern 
heights  to  another  main  drain,  M  4,  intersecting  it  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  and  cai-rying  the  accumulated  waters  into  the  brook  lying  to  the  east. 
These  two  drains  are,  of  course,  the  key  to  the  whole  system,  and  should  either 
be  barrel-drains  or  pipe-drains  of  the  largest  size,  fitted  in  with  glazed  pipes 
properly  jointed,  with  socket-joints  and  elbow-joints  to  receive  the  lateral  drains. 
The  size  and  kind  of  drains,  however,  should  be  matter  of  very  exact  calculation, 
based  on  the  average  fall  of  rain  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  arrangements 
for  securing  the  house  sewage  within  the  grounds.  Nothing  but  the  overflow 
should  be  sufiered  to  escape  through  these  drains ;  but  they  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  provide  for  any  possible  fall  of  water. 
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io8.  In  excavating  tlie  drains,  the  first  operation  is  to  cut  the  intei'secting' 
di-ain,  M  4,  beginning  at  the  outfall  near  the  brook.  The  depth  will  depend 
upon  the  level  of  the  brook  when  full ;  but,  supposing  there  is  a  good  fall,  it 
should  not  be  less  than  4-0-  feet.    The  width  at  the  sm-face  should  be  laid  out 

neatly  with  the  line  and  reel, 
and  the  first  spit  removed  of  a 
width  in  which  the  man  can 
work  conveniently,  gi-adually 
tapering  towards  the  bottom. 
The  earth,  as  it  is  removed, 
should  be  thrown  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  drain — first,  because 
it  is  easier  for  the  workmen, 
but  also  to  prevent  a  slip  of  the 
soil  caused  by  the  incumbent 
weight,  if  heavy  rains  occurred 
while  the  work  was  in  progress. 
Having  dug  out  the  soil  to 
within  8  or  9  inches  of  the 
bottom,  for  which  the  draining- 
s^tade  A  is  generally  used,  the 
bottom  being  of  a  breadth  con- 
venient for  the  workman,  the 
remaining  space  is  required  to 
be  much  narrower,  and  is  excavated  by  means  of  the  bottom-tools,  B  and  C, 
the  workman  standing  on  the  shoulders,  a  a,  the  bottom  being  made  smooth 
and  level  by  means  of  the  scoop,  of  which  several  sizes  are  in  use.     This  drain 

being  opened  in  its  whole  length,  the  main 
drain  is  proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner, 
taking  care  that  while  the  bottom  is  left 
smooth,  it  shoiUd  have  a  proper  fall  in  its 
whole  length,  and  that  if  there  is  no  natural 
fall  in  the  land,  one  should  be  produced  by 
making  the  head  of  the  drain  shallower  than 
the  outfall.  If  the  soil  is  clay,  and  likely  to 
bear  the  exposure  without  falling  in,  it  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  to  open  the  other 
main  drains,  M  1  and  M  3,  both  of  which  are 
to  be  executed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  twofold :  the  person 
charged  with  the  work  will  see  that  these 
drains  are  all  at  the  proper  level ;  he  will  see,  also,  the  quantity  of  water 
flowing  in  them,  which  will,  in  many  instances,  enable  him  to  check  his 
calculations,  and  provide  against  unexpected  land-springs.  HaA-ing  satisfied 
himself  that  his  main  drains  are  in  proper  order,  and  laid  down  the  pipes. 
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marked  out  his  feeding-drains,  and  inserted  pipes  with  elbow-joints  at  their 
outfall  to  receive  them,  he  begins  by  opening  those  at  D,  farthest  from  the 
outfall,  filling  in  each  as  fast  as  the  pipes  can  be  Liid.  This  is  necessary, 
as  frosts  might  occur,  and  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  open  works. 

109.  In  the  soils  we  have  indicated,  the  main  drain  M  2  would  require  to 
be  both  deep  and  strongly  constructed,  probably  fom*  feet,  laid  with  9  or  12-inch 
pipes,  with  jimction-sockets  and  elbow-joints  to  receive  the  lateral  drains.  The 
lateral  main  drains,  Ml,  M  3,  M  4,  should  be  three  feet  deci?,  increasing  to  four 
feet  near  to  the  junction,  entering  the  main  drain  with  a  fall  of  six  inches  in 
the  last  six  feet,  the  pipes  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  each  the  result 
of  close  calculation  of  the  water  to  be  carried  off, 

no.  The  feeders /^^  to  the  main  drain  M  2,  should  be  3-inch  pipes,  begin- 
ning at  three  feet,  increasing  to  three  and  a  half,  as  in  the  former  case  ;  while 
for  the  feeders  gff,  of  the  lateral  main  di-ains,  2-inch  pipes  will  probably  suffice. 
Each  of  the  feeders  should  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart  for  garden 
purposes.  These  should  enter  the  main  drain  obliquely,  and  not  at  right 
angles,  as  in  the  engraving. 

111.  Where  house  sewage  and  the  overflow  of  cisterns  have  to  be  provided 
for,  a  barrel-drain  will  probably  be  requisite  ;  and  its  size  will  be  a  matter  of 
calculation  before  construction. 

112.  As  in  the  case  of  the  lateral  main  drains,  so  in  the  feeders  ;  the  fall  at 
the  junction  should  not  be  less  than  3  or  4  inches  ;  they  may  be  from  15  to 
20  feet  apart,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  their  minimum  dej)th 
30  inches :  this  will  allow  for  the  deej^est  trenching  without  disturbing 
the  drain. 

113.  The  best  pipes  for  these  feeders  are  2-inch  pipes,  which  vaiy  in  dif- 
ferent localities  from  11  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  are  from  3O5.  to  355.  j^er  1,000. 
They  are  sometimes  laid  with  collars,  that  is,  short  pieces  of  piping  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  ends  of  two  pipes  ;  thus  keeping  them  firmlyin  their  place. 
These  collars  are  sometimes  perforated  on  the  upper  surface  to  admit  the  water. 
We  have  sometimes  seen  the  pipes  bound  together  by  bands  of  tempered  clay 
at  the  junction  of  the  pipes,  which  answei'ed  very  well ;  but  in  this  case  the 
upper  sides  of  the  pipes  were  perforated  with  holes  for  the  reception  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  solid  junction  of  the  i^ipes  was  unobjectionable  on  that 
account.  It  is  not  usual,  howevei*,  to  do  more  than  lay  the  pipes  in  a  straight 
line  when  the  workman  is  left  to  himself  ;  and  few  will  do  that  unless  very 
closely  watched.  In  the  junction  with  the  main  drains  the  union  should  be 
carefully  made,  either  by  clay  or  cement,  where  iiermanent  drainage  is 
expected. 

1 14.  The  rationale  of  di-ainage  is  veiy  happily  explained  by  our  contributor 
Mr.  D.  S,  Fish,  Lady  Cullum's  gardener  at  Hardwicke.  ''Drainage,"  he 
says,  "  as  popularly  understood,  means  the  art  of  laying  land  diy.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  imperfect  definition,  either  of  its  theoretical  principles  or 
practical  results.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  drainage  is  almost  as  useful 
in  keeping  land  moist  as  in  laying  it  diy.     Its  proper  function  is  to  maintain 
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the  soil  in  the  best  possible  li3'grometrical  condition  for  the  develojmient  of 
vegetable  life.  Drainage  has  also  a  powerful  influence  in  altering  the  texture 
of  soils.  It  enriches  their  plant  feeding  capabilities;  elevates  their  tempera- 
ture, and  improves  the  general  climate  of  a  whole  district,  by  increasing  ^ts 
temperature,  and  removing  unhealthy  exhalations  and  foetid  miasmas, — the 
fruitful  hotbeds  of  fevers  and  agues,  which  desolate  all  damp  districts.  It 
laj'S  land  dvy,  by  removing  superfluous  water  ;  it  keeps  it  moist,  by  increasing 
its  power  of  resisting  the  force  of  evaporation  ;  it  alters  the  texture,  b}'  the 
conduction  of  water,  and  by  filling  the  interstices  j^reviously  occni^ied  by 
that  fluid  with  atmospheric  air  ;  it  enriches  the  soil,  by  separating  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  facilitating  the  decom- 
position, absorption,  and  amalgamation  of  liquid  and  solid  manures.  It 
heightens  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  by  husbanding  its  heat,  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  an  envelope  of  comparatively  diy  air,  and  by  substituting 
the  air  for  water  withdrawn  througli  the  interstices  of  the  soil ;  for  while  the 
tendency  of  excessive  moisture  in  the  soil  is  to  bind  the  whole  mass  into  an 
almost  solid  substance  ;  so  the  tendency  of  air  is  to  separate  its  jmrticles  into 
separate  atoms,  and  render  it  porous  :  aiid  the  more  porous  a  soil  is,  the 
greater  is  its  power  of  resisting  evaporation.  For  this  reason,  porous  soils 
are  more  moist  in  hot  weather  than  those  of  a  more  tenacious  character. 

115.  "  Drainage  enriches  soils  in  another  way.  All  rain-water  is  more  or 
less  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammonia.  Now,  the  larger  the  quantity 
of  rain-water  that  passes  through  the  soil,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  these  gases  brought  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants.  Nor  is  this  all : 
solid  manures  of  the  richest  quality  are  compai'atively  useless  on  wet  heavy 
soils  ;  for  while  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  essential  to  the  decomposition 
of  manures,  an  excess  arrests  the  XDi'ocess,  and  all  the  most  soluble  portions 
are  washed  out  long  before  it  is  sufficiently  decomposed  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  plants.  Judicious  drainage,  therefore,  places  the  soil  in  a 
proper  hygrometrical  condition  for  performing  its  important  function." 

116.  Next  to  drainage,  fire  is  the  great  ameliorator  of  soils  ;  and  in  laying- 
out  garden-grounds,  where  clay  forms  the  soil  or  subsoil,  calcination  will  be 
found  a  most  effective  fertilizer.  The  land  being  thoroughly  drained,  and  the 
imths  marked  out  according  to  the  working  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  up 
all  inequalities  of  the  surface  ;  for  a  garden  or  lawn  should  present  no 
inequality  beyond  a  gentle  slope.  This  inequality  is  to  be  removed  by 
levelling  the  high  parts  and  filling  up  all  hollows  with  the  earth  i-emoved 
from  them,  and  by  grubbing  up  all  trees  and  shrubs  which  are^not  intended 
to  stand :  as  a  general  rule,  none  such  should  be  left.  When  the  surface-soil 
is  of  a  loamy,  friable  description,  the  first  spit,  for  eight  or  nine  inches,  should 
be  carefully  preserved  in  a  heap  with  its  herbage :  it  is  the  most  valuable 
compost  the  gardener  possesses.  Even  where  it  is  a  stiff  clay,  a  mLxture  of 
sandy  soil  and  lime  will  impart  all  the  best  fertilizing  cliaracters  to  it.  When 
the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  unmanageable  clay,  calcination  will  render  it  a  valuable 
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garden  soil,  and  when  there  are  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  grubbed  up,  those 
burned  with  it  will  impart  highly  fertilizing  qualities. 

1 1 7.  The  calcining  process  is  commenced  by  building  up  a  temporary  fur- 
nace of  bricks  or  stone,  with  some  iron  bai's  laid  across  them  for  the  free 
admission  of  air.  On  this  a  fire  is  lighted,  with  such  material  as  there  may  be 
at  hand  :  over  that  a  layer  of  clay  is  placed,  to  which  the  fire  soon  extends. 
]\Iorc  clay  is  added,  and  the  heap  extends  in  all  directions,  taking  care  that 
ventilation  is  kept  up  under  it,  and  that  clay  is  added  by  degrees,  mixing  it 
with  fuel.  In  this  manner  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  pared, 
calcined,  and  afterwards  made  smooth  and  levelled  by  rolling,  and  the  turf 
rej^laced  on  places  where  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

118.  Highly-bm'nt  clay  is  useful  as  a  covering  for  roads  and  paths,  where 
gravel  is  inaccessible  ;  its  chief  objection,  as  a  surface  material  for  paths,  being 
its  colour  ;  for  the  oxide  of  iron  present  in  all  clay  soils,  uniting  with  oxj'gen, 
gives  it  a  dark  red  brick-colour.  This  property  is  usefully  applied  in  the 
modern  style  of  laying  out  flower-beds  with  variegated  paths ;  marble  and 
granite  chips  being  used  for  white  and  grey  paths,  gravel  for  yellow,  and 
burnt  clay  for  red,  with  a  very  happy  effect.  The  mode  of  burning  clay 
varies  in  different  counties.  Some  clays  burn  hard  when  dry,  others  when 
wet.  In  some  places,  where  it  is  only  required  as  manure,  the  waste  coi-ners  of 
fields  and  scourings  of  the  ditches  are  burnt  in  heaj)s  and  scattered  over  the 
ground.  When  all  the  land  is  burned,  as  many  as  forty  heaps  are  scattered 
over  an  acre,  and  when  reduced  to  about  half  their  bulk,  the  fires  are  ex- 
tinguished. Sometimes,  however,  the  burning  takes  place  in  large  heaps, 
varying  from  two  to  three  hundred  loads,  fresh  materials  being  added  as  the 
fire  makes  its  a^jpearance  outside.  The  object  not  being  to  burn  the  clay  into 
a  hard  red  brick,  however,  it  is  just  heated  sufiiciently  to  disintegrate  the 
clay,  so  that  it  crumbles  into  dust  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Where  the 
burning  is  taken  by  the  piece,  and  in  large  heaps,  the  cost  of  digging  and 
burning  is  from  5d.  to  7c?.  the  yard  of  ashes.  When  the  burning  is  in  heaps 
forty  to  the  acre,  it  costs  about  85.  This  cost,  however,  increases  with  the 
purity  of  the  clay  ;  but  the  benefit  derived  from  the  process  inci-eases  also, 
especially  if  it  is  not  confined  to  simply  paring  and  burning  the  surface,  but 
removing  the  stiff"  subsoil  itself,  and  exposing  it  to  calcination.  The  secret  of 
burning  strong  clay  is  to  throw  it  wet  upon  the  burning  heap,  raking  it  down 
flat  as  the  lumps  begin  to  crack  ;  thus  increasing  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  heat  and  atmosj^here  ;  taking  care,  in  windy  weather,  to  apply 
the  fresh  material  on  the  leeward  side,  or  that  side  will  be  burnt  before  the 
other  is  touched.  Burnt  in  this  way,  the  lumps  will  crumble  under  the  rake 
in  a  short  time  ;  if  applied  dry,  on  the  contrary,  the  hard  lumps  will  become 
harder. 

1 19.  That  the  process  of  burning  is  highly  beneficial  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  garden  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hardwick  Court,  Gloucester,  consisted  of  a  stiff 
sterile  clay  :  by  digging  out  the  soil  three  feet  deep  and  burning  it,  he  reu- 
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dei'ed  it  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility  as  it  had  been  before  for  the  reverse. 
The  authorities,  however,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  causes  of  this  increased  fer- 
tihty.  In  the  natural  state  of  clay,  it  may  be  digested  for  hours  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  without  dissolving ;  but,  when  slightly  burnt,  it  dissolves 
in  acids  with  great  ease,  while  the  sihca  is  separated  into  its  gelatinous  and 
soluble  form.  The  soil  is  rendered  accessible  to  air,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid,  according  to  Liebig  ;  and  these  are  the  principal  conditions  favoxirable  to 
the  development  of  roots.  Common  potter's  clay  contains  within  it  all  the 
constituents  necessary  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  plants  ;  but  they  must  be 
presented  in  a  state  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants— gentle  calcina- 
tion communicates  these  properties. 

lao.  Burning  the  soil  thus  operates  by  chemical  and  mechanical  agency ; 
the  compact  clay  has  been  hitherto  impervious  to  atmospheric  influence  ;  the 
half-decomposed  remains  of  former  crops  have  remained  in  the  soil  an  inert 
mass  of  organic  matter.  By  burning,  the  saline  constituents  of  former  ci-ops 
are  unlocked  and  rendered  soluble  in  water,  and  become  available  as  food  to 
the  plants.  ]\Ioreover,  the  application  of  heat  has  rendered  the  surface 
porous  and  friable,— its  mechanical  condition  has  undergone  an  entire  change  ; 
and  Liebig  considers  that  its  power  of  attracting  ammonia  from  the  atmo- 
sphere is  increased  far  bej-ond  that  of  any  natural  soil ;  while  Dr.  Voelcker 
regards  potash,  which  is  liberated  on  burning  the  clay,  as  the  chief  source  of 
its  eflScac}'. 

121.  Burning  is  attended  with  especial  advantage  to  peat  soils,  in  which  the 
accumulation  of  organic  matter  is  prejudicial  to  all  vegetation.  In  burning, 
the  sour  humus  which  is  formed  by  marshy  soils  is  destroyed,  and  the  insoluble 
particles  occurring  in  it  rendered  soluble  and  available  as  fertilizers. 

122.  Next  in  importance  to  these  operations  is  the  application  of  lime  and 
atmospheric  air,  which  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;— one  of 
the  objects  of  drainage  being  to  admit  oxygen,  with  the  other  constituents 
of  atmospheric  air,  into  the  soil.  This  process  is  facilitated  by  the  deep 
trenching  which  usually  follows  the  thorough  drainage  of  a  garden  ground. 
The  immediate  object  of  trenching  is  to  deepen  the  soil,  and  prepare  the  sub- 
soil to  nourish  the  fibres  of  deep-rooting  plants.  The  operation  is  commenced 
by  throwing  out  the  top  spit  to  a  convenient  breadth  for  the  workman,  and 
wheeling  it  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bed  or  quarter  ;  the  second  spit  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner  if  the  trenching  is  to  be  three  spades  deep.  This  done, 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  dug  up  as  roughly  as  possible  so  that  it  is  left  level. 
The  top  spit  of  a  second  portion  of  the  ground  is  now  removed  and  placed 
alongside  the  fu-st,  and  the  second  spit  of  this  portion  is  dug  up  and  placed 
roughly  over  the  first  trench.  The  fii-st  spit  of  a  third  portion  is  now  removed 
and  placed  in  as  large  masses  as  possible  over  the  first  trench  :  the  bottom  of 
the  second  trench  is  now  dug  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  is  finished.  Thus,  while  the  entire  soil  is  stu-red  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  it  retains  its  original  position  ;  the  smface  being  left  exposed  for 
a  time  in  rough  vmbroken  lumps,  till  it  crumbles  naturally  under  the  dis- 
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integrating  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Oxygen  enters  into  combination  with 
all  soils  ;  and  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  about  one-half  of  the  materials  of 
the  globe's  crust,  including  its  animal  and  vegetable  pi'oducts,  is  composed  of 
ox3'gen.  The  chemist  can  only  obtain  it  as  a  gas ;  but  when  combined,  it 
assumes  divers  forms,  and  occurs  as  liquids  and  solids,  as  well  as  a  gas.  About 
a  half  by  weight  of  flint,  rock-crystal,  and  other  forms  of  silica,  is  oxj'gen ; 
about  a  third  of  alumina,  or  pure  clay,  by  measure,  and  a  fifth  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  weight,  are  oxygen  ;  and  no  plant  or  animal  can  exist  without 
oxygen  entering  largely  into  its  constitution. 

123.  '^Lirnc,  employed  as  a  manure,"  to  quote  Dr.  Scoffcrn's  "Handy- 
Book,"  ''performs  three  well-marked  functions  at  least,  perhaps  more  :  in  all 
it  is  a  powerful  ameliorator  of  soils,  and  under  two  series  of  conditions  it 
should  be  used  in  different  fonns.  New-burned  caustic  lime  is  a  powerfully 
corrosive  body ;  when  brought  into  contact  with  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues,  it  rapidly  disorganizes  them.  Even  if  the  tissues  be  living,  still  the 
quicklime  will  effect  their  disorganization.  Hence  arise  the  following  deduc- 
tions. When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  rank  new  soil,  teeming  with  noxious 
weeds,  and  with  seeds  ready  to  spring  into  life  on  the  first  opportunit}'-,  or 
when  the  object  is  to  convert  hai'd  animal  tissues,  such  as  horn  or  kelp,  or  even 
softer  ones,  as  clippings  of  woollen  cloth,  into  a  useful  manure,  unslaked 
lime  is  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  object  in  adding  lime  to 
the  soil  is  to  supply  the  calcareous  element  as  a  mechanical  means  of  ame- 
liorating the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  a  physiological  means  of  supplying  food 
to  certain  crops,  and  where  there  are  no  weeds  nor  noxious  germs  to  destro}^, 
nor  organic  tissues  to  decompose,  then  the  employment  of  lime  should  be 
in  the  mild  or  slaked  state."  In  both  its  forms,  therefore,  lime  is  a  powerful 
agent  in  the  improvement  of  soils,  especially  those  in  which  clay  and  peat  exist 
to  any  extent. 


EELVIDEKE   GAKDE>'S. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON    GABDENING    STYLES    AND    GARDEN    PLANS. 
124.  It  should  be  the  object  of  Art  to  render  Nature  still  more  charmini,' : 
"  For  Jfature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure ; 
Ko  plot  so  narrow  be,  but  Nature  there, 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty." 

Not,  however,  that  Art  should  ever  strive  to  imitate  so  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  Nature  ;  this,  if  possible,  is  not  desirable,— it  would  rob  Art  of  half  its 
merit,  without  attaining  either  beauty  or  grandeur ;  for,  after  all,  the 
gardener  operates  on  a  very  limited  scale,  even  when  the  widest  scope 
is  given  to  his  genius.  A  gai-den  is  a  work  of  Art,  and  Art  ought  to  be 
avowedly  present  in  every  part  of  it.  The  meandering  path,  ^^anding  through 
tangled  thickets,  beneath  the  spreading  cedar,  of  which  the  ''lichen  staineth 
the  stem,"  is  as  much  a  work  of  art  as  the  highly-embellished  geometrical 
garden,  the  architectural  terraces  and  vases  which  overlook  it,  or  the  foun- 
tain which  occupies  its  centre.  Nature,  in  dishabille,  is  beautiful  in  a  wood, 
at  home  on  the  bleak  moor  and  inigged  mountain,— often  admissible  in  a  park, 
but  would  be  incongruous  and  misplaced  in  a  garden  ;  and  where  such 
features  have  been  introduced,  on  the  pretence  of  making  "natural  gardens/' 
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the  abortions  are  a  libel  on  good  taste.  A  dwelling-house  might,  with  as 
much  propriety,  be  built  in  imitation  of  a  natural  cave,  as  an  artificial  garden 
so  arranged  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  bit  of  natural  scenery.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  proceeding  with  the  idea  that  Art  is  to  be  appai-ent,  the  capabilities 
of  the  site  and  resources  of  the  garden  will  be  fully  developed,  if  the  designs 
are  tasteful  and  skilfully  carried  into  execution. 

125.  The  ari'angement  of  the  glass  structures  is  a  matter  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight,  and  requires  much  more  attention 
than  it  has  sometimes  received.  Glass,  sufficient  to  form  a  magnificent  block 
of  houses,  is  frequently  scattered  over  the  grounds,  creating  an  appearance  of 
confusion,  and  interfering  most  unnecessarilj'-  with  the  economy  both  of  space 
and  labour.  To  say  nothing  of  the  additional  expense  of  working  detached 
houses,  they  are  often  so  placed  as  to  become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  instead 
of  a  som-ce  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  their  possessor.  All  such  structures 
should  be  distinguished  by  utility,  ornament,  and  convenience.  The  first  is 
often  sacrificed  to  antiquated  routme,  and  houses,  built  for  the  culture  of  tropical 
plants  and  fruits,  made  to  exclude  more  than  half  of  the  little  light  we 
can  afford  them.  But  the  genius  of  Eoutine  waves  her  wand,  and  lean-to 
houses,  with  opaque  backs  —  these  antiquated  dormitories  for  plants — still 
arise  at  her  bidding  ;  ornamental  glass  houses  seem  studiously  shunned  in 
many  gardens,  as  if,  the  uglier  houses  could  be  made,  the  better  they  must 
needs  be  adapted  for  their  intended  purposes.  Nevertheless,  a  large  measure 
of  structural  and  decorative  beauty  is  compatible  with  the  highest  cultural 
advantages,  and  consistent  with  the  severest  economy.  Glass  houses  are  a 
never-failing  resoui'ce  on  wet  days  ;  when  other  amusements  fail  and  out- 
door exercise  becomes  impossible  ;  it  is  then  that  they  should  contribute  their 
largest  quota  of  enjoyment.  They  should  therefore  be  always  accessible 
from  the  drawing-room,  without  the  necessity  of  going  out  of  doors.  Pro- 
bably, the  best  possible  an-angement  is  to  attach  the  conservatory  to  the 
mansion  ;  and,  where  there  are  other  houses,  to  connect  all  with  the  con- 
servatory, by  the  intervention  of  a  glass  passage  or  verandah.  Of  course, 
where  there  is  only  one  house,  whatever  its  form  and  designation,  this 
applies  with  even  more  force.  All  glass  houses  ought  to  be  sj^an,  curvilinear, 
or  ridge-and-fun-ow  roofed,  and  should  be  placed  at  right  angles  with  the 
verandah,  their  end  doors  communicating  with  it.  They  should  run  north 
and  south,  and  present  east  and  west  aspects  to  the  sun's  rays,  which  is 
decidedly  the  best  for  general  purposes.  Rooms  for  young  men — fruit-room 
— mushroom-pits,  retarding  and  propagating  houses — potting  and  tool  sheds, 
&c.,  should  also  be  placed  near  to  them.  Perhaps  a  span-roofed  building, 
divided  in  the  centre,  and  running  up  at  one  point  to  the  glass,  with  a  building 
at  one  end  for  the  reception  of  a  boiler  to  heat  the  whole  range,  would  be  the 
very  best,  and  certainly  the  most  economical  arrangement.  The  gardeners 
3ottagc  might  also  be  placed  either  here,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  centre 
walk  in  the  kitchen -garden,  where  a  terminal  Tudor  facade  would  be  ornamental 
as  well  as  convenient.     The  glass  arcade  or  verandah  should  terminate  in  a 
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handsome  fountain  or  vase,  and  have  an  outlet  into  the  kitchen -garden.  It 
might  also  branch  off  to  the  stables,  and  thus  bring  the  whole  home  attrac- 
tions within  easy  and  comfortable  access  of  the  dwelling-house  in  all  weathers. 
The  trame-ground  should  be  placed  close  to  the  stables,  and  be  lai-ge  enough 
to  answer  the  pui-poses  of  a  soil-yard  as  well  as  a  reserve  garden. 

126.  Having  thus  settled  the  position  of  all  the  necessary  buildings,  the  nest 
point  is  the  sewage-removal  and  vv'ater-supply.  All  the  sewage  from  house 
and  stables  should  be  conveyed  into  one  large  tank  in  the  frame-ground.  In 
no  other  country  is  thei-e  such  waste  of  the  richest  manure  as  in  these  islands, 
■where  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  many  millions  sterling  annually  run  down 
our  brooks,  poisoning  man  and  beast ;  for,  when  so  disposed  of,  the  liquid 
manure  thrown  away  is  truly  "matter  in  the  wrong  place,  "as  Lord  Palmerston 
has  well  said.  Apphed  in  a  proper  state  of  dilution,  nothing  can  be  more 
valuable  to  growing  crops  of  every  description.  The  tank  would,  of  coui-se, 
be  covered  or  domed  over,  furnished  with  a  pump  for  raising  the  liquid,  and 
an  outlet  for  an  overflow, — which,  however,  with  proper  management,  would 
seldom  be  required, 

127.  In  many  situations,  especially  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  abundance  of  water  is 
to  be  found  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  house  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  supply 
of  water  to  house  and  garden  is  simply  and  easily  effected.  All  that  is  needful 
is  to  form  a  reservoir,  and  lay  down  pipes  ;  generall}^,  however,  spring-water 
has  to  be  raised  from  a  considerable  depth.  The  great  point  is  to  form 
the  tank  high  enough  to  enable  the  water  to  come  down  by  its  own  specific 
gra\'ity  to  wherever  it  is  wanted  afterwards.  On  the  same  principle,  tanks 
for  rain-water  should  be  built  as  much  as  possible  above  the  level  of  the  surface, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  raising  it  for  use ;  and  as  the  operation  of  laying 
down  pipes  involves  the  removal  of  large  quantities  of  earth,  this  should  always 
precede  any  direct  operations  on  the  garden.  The  position  of  fountains,  orna- 
mental water,  and  waterfalls,  should  also  be  determined,  in  order  that  their 
futm-e  supply  may  be  provided  for,  by  laying  the  necessary  pipes  at  once.  The 
direction  of  the  sewei-s,  drains,  and  water-pipes  should  also  be  carefully 
dehneated  on  the  plan,  as  well  as  indicated  on  the  grounds  by  specific  marks. 

128.  All  modern  writers  and  practitioners  now  agi-ee  that  the  pleasure- 
garden  should  be  contiguous  to  the  house.  The  fact  of  its  contiguity  to  the 
mansion  will  have  much  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  garden.  Certain 
st3des  of  architecture  require  corresponding  styles  of  gardening  as  thou-  proper 
accompaniments.  An  imposing  and  highly-finished  facade  seems  to  demand 
formal  terraces  and  geometric  gai'dens  as  a  proper  and  ^congruous  base. 
Hence  we  have  Gothic,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  styles  of  gardening,  which 
are  all  branches  of  the  formal  or  geometric  style,  and  may  be  described  as 
presenting  regular  forms,  or  groups  of  figures,  arranged  in  mathematical  lines, 
either  regularly  straight  or  curved,  and  at  regulated  distances.  This  is  much 
the  most  useful  and  effective  style  of  flower-garden.  The  groups  may  be  sunk 
beneath  the  surface,  when  they  are  called  Dutch  gardens  ;  or  the  figures  can 
be  edged  with  stone  or  tileS;  and  thus  be  constituted  architectural  gardens ; 
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the  character  and  design  of  the  edging  corresponding  with  the  architecture  of 
the  house,  often  supported  by  retaining  walls,  with  massive  piers  for  vases,  and 
cmboUished  with  fountains.  As  a  transition  from  the  house  to  the  garden, 
nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  a  geometric  pleasure-garden,  laid  out  in 
tiu'f  or  gravel,  connected  with  the  house  by  an  upper  and  lower  teiTace,  and 
descending  by  broad  stone  steps,  Horace  Walpole's  satirical  remark  about 
"  walking  up  and  dovm  stairs  out  of  doors,"  notwithstanding, 

129.  The  Gardenesquo  style  may  be  described  as  a  skilful  disposition  of 
trees  and  shrubs-  in  regular  or  irregular  figures,  or  singly  and  at  equal  or 
unequal  distances,  preserving,  amid  apparent  irregularity,  a  certain  degree  of 
uniformity.  The  chief  feature  of  this  style  is,  that  no  two  plants  shall  be 
jjlanted  so  close  together  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  that  no  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  flowers  of  different  species  shall  be  permitted  in  the  same  clump. 
This  style  is  generally  employed  in  arboretums  and  pinetums,  and  is  the  only 
one  capable  of  exhibiting  individual  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  in  perfection. 
It  forms  a  tasteful  gradation  between  the  geometric  and  the  picturesque  style. 
The  latter,  Mr.  Loudon  defines  as  imitating  nature  in  a  wild  state,  according 
to  art.  He  also  gives  an  example  of  how  this  can  be  done: — ''A  gravel 
pit  would  be  improved,  according  to  art,  if  foreign  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
even  to  the  grasses,  were  introduced  instead  of  indigenous  ones ;  or  a 
Swiss  cottage  instead  of  a  hovel.  Eoek  scenery,  aquatic  scenery,  dale  or 
dingle  scenery,  forest  scenery,  copse  scenery,  and  open  glade  scenery,  may  all 
be  imitated  on  the  same  principle ;  viz.  that  of  substituting  foreign  for  in- 
digenous vegetation,  and  laying  out  regular  walks.  This  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  picturesque  imitation  of  natural  scenery."  Thus  the  picturesque 
style  may  be  said  to  consist  of  irregular  groups  of  figures,  masses  or  clumps, 
disposed  at  u-regular  intervals ;  for,  in  this  style,  the  grouping  is  everything, — 
individual  effect  nothing.  It  is  the  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  betv/een  the 
garden  and  the  natural  scenery  outside.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  about  the  importance  of  purity  of  style,  I  believe  that  every  lai'ge 
garden  should  combine  all  the  three  styles.  I  have,  therefore,  done  so  in  the 
accompanying  designs.  Furnishing  the  house  with  a  broad  and  elevated  base 
of  gravel  to  stand  upon,  a  geometrical  flower-garden  succeeds  it,  supported  by 
an  ornamental  wall,  which  may  be  said  to  terminate  in  the  architectural  alcove 
at  each  end  of  the  west  walk.  The  lawn  itself  is  laid  out  in  the  gardenesquo 
style,  and  all  beyond  the  serpentine  walk,  on  the  east  side,  belongs  to  the  pic- 
turesque style.  The  transition  from  the  highest  artistic  finish  to  nature  undi-essed 
is  gradual  and  easy,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  satisfactory  to  the  mind. 

130.  In  the  accompanying  range  of  garden  and  pleasm-e  grounds,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  these  principles,  I  have  not  been  unmindial  of 
the  prayer  of  Cowley — 

"  Ah !  yet  ere  I  descend  into  the  grave. 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have.*' 
The  house  is  modest  in  its  pretensions  ;  the  garden-ground  covering  an  area 
of  about  a  thousand  feet  by  four  hundred ;  or,  including  houa^^y^j^^S|Q^SQp 
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tea  acres  and  a  half.  The  entrance  lies  to  the  north,  being  approached  by  a 
sweeping  drive  from  the  north-west,  through  shrubberies  on  ground  rising 
towards  the  north-east ;  so  that  it  is  well  sheltered  in  that  direction.  The 
principal  apartments  look  to  the  south  and  west,  the  circular  windows  looking 
out  on  geometrical  flower-beds,  margined  with  turf,  and  surrounded  by  a 
broad  gravel  path  ;  while  corresponding  beds  occupj'  the  whole  width  of  the 
lawn  to  the  south,  forming  together  a  raised  ten-ace  round  the  house,  from 
which  flights  of  steps  lead  down  to  the  lawn ;  a  dwarf  wall  with  balus- 
trades and  climbing  roses  supporting  it.  At  the  foot  of  this  wall,  a  ribbon 
border,  or  a  mixed  herbaceous  border,  may  be  laid  out  with  vei*y  good  cff'ect. 
From  the  north-west  corner  of  the  house,  a  broad  belt  of  sloping  lawn  sweeps 
round  the  shrubbery,  separated  from  the  park  by  an  iron  wire  fence.  An 
elegant  ribbon  border  facing  the  drawing-room  occupies  the  front  of  this 
lawn,  backed,  at  a  little  distance  oflf,  by  a  bank  of  choice  rhododendrons, 
sheltered  by  a  thick  hedge  of  low-cut  hollies.  Beyond  these  the  ha-ha  fenca 
admits  an  extensive  prospect  ot  the  adjacent  country. 

131.  Towards  the  south,  the  ha-ha  fence  stretches  for  about  eight  hundred 
yards  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  giving  a  circular  termination  to  the  grounds, 
extending  all  round  the  inclosure  ;  the  details  of  the  plan  will,  however,  be 
better  imderstood  by  the  following  references  to  it. 

132.  A,  farmyard  ;  C,  frame-ground  and  reserve  garden  ;  B,  sod-bins  and 
manure-yard,  with  tank  for  the  house  sewage,  led  through  the  drain  indicated 
by  broken  lines  ;  D,  stables  ;  E,  shady  yard  for  plants  in  summer  ;  F,  kitchen 
entrance ;  G,  forcing-houses  ;  H,  chain  border  ;  I,  ribbon  border  and  shrubs  ; 
K,  ribbon  beds  and  scrolls  ;  L  L,  pinetum  ;  M,  heaths  and  ferns,  with  rockery 
in  the  rear ;  N,  rosary  ;  0,  dahlias  and  hollyhocks  in  beds  ;  P,  syringas  and 
other  shrubs,  with  ruin  and  river  behind ;  Q,  American  plants ;  R,  verbena 
garden,  trees  and  shrubs  blending  between  them  ;  S,  clumps  of  Ghent  azaleas  ; 
T,  shrubs ;  U,  elms,  sycamores,  and  other  forest  trees ;  X,  geometrical 
flower-garden,  Y,  ribbon  border  opposite  drawing-room  on  the  west;  ZZ, 
clump  of  choice  rhododendrons,  a,  carriage-drive  26  feet  wide ;  h,  road 
to  stables  and  kitchen-gardens;  c,  gravel  walk,  10  feet  wide,  extending 
across  the  grounds  ;  d,  garden  gate  of  iron,  with  ornamental  arch ;  e,  con- 
servatory ;  y,  verandah,  leading  from  conservatory  to  frviit-room  ;  g,  stoke- 
hole ;  hh,  gravel  walk,  with  arches  of  roses  overhead  ;  ii,  broad  gravel  walks ; 
kk,  wall  and  balustrades,  with  ribbon  border  in  front ;  II,  turf,  with  standard 
Portuguese  laurels  twenty  feet  apart ;  mm,  terrace  walk,  with  stone  steps  on 
the  north,  and  alcove  at  the  other  extremity  ;  nn,  turf  and  Portuguese  laurels  ; 
00,  reserve  garden,  dotted  lines  from  reservoir  in  front  of  house  indicating 
the  course  of  the  brook,  which  runs  under  the  forcing-house  and  part  of  the 
grounds  ;  2^p,  broken  lines  from  kitchen  to  manure-yai-d,  the  sewers  ;  Kos.  1 
to  6  being  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  and  7  the  orchard. 

133.  Descending  the  steps  adjoining  the  geometric  flower-garden,  a  broad 
gravel  path,  ten  feet  wide,  sti-etches,  in  n  direction  parallel  with  the  ha-ha, 
for  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  bordered  on  either  hand  with 
Portuguese  laurels  and  other  choice  standard  trees  of  a  size,  planted  on 
the  turf,  and  terminating  in  a  circular  alcove.  Behind  the  alcove  may  be 
planted,  or  rather  transplanted,  so  as  to  be  regulated  in  size,  some  of  the  larger 
trees  j  such  as  elms,  sycamores,  and  other  forest  trees.    A  broad  sweeping 
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path  leads  oflf  here  in  an  easterly  direction,  bordered,  on  the  left,  by  a  series 
of  circular  beds,  on  the  right  b}'^  clumps  of  Ghent  azaleas,  A  little  onwards 
is  a  semicircular  verbena  garden,  backed  towards  the  south-west  by  choice 
shrubs  and  trees,  through  ^rhich  vistas  have  been  left,  affording  glimpses  of  the 
distant  country ;  in  the  distance,  a  river  flowing  from  west  to  east,  the 
landscape  dotted  with  fanns,  cottages,  and  occasional  spires.  Groups  of 
American  plants  and  syringas,  backed  and  blending  with  the  trees  up  to  the 
ha-ha  fence,  occup}'  the  south  boundary.  The  main  path,  which  is  ten  feet  broad 
in  its  whole  lerigth,  pursues  its  winding  course  back  to  the  steps  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  terrace,  dotted  on  the  left  by  the  circular  beds,  varying  only 
in  size,  and  occasional  clumps  of  shrubs ;  on  the  right  by  the  dahlia  and  holly- 
hock garden  and  rosary,  succeeded  by  the  pinetum,  where  the  more  choice 
araucarias,  deodars,  and  other  pines  are  sheltered  by  the  garden  wall.  Beyond 
the  pinetum  the  lawn  is  decorated  by  an  elegant  ribbon  border  in  a  scroll,  and 
dotted  with  choice  deciduous  shmbs,  up  to  the  dwarf  wall  of  the  terrace.  An 
arch  of  roses,  growing  from  each  side,  covers  this  part  of  the  broad  gravel 
path,  which  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the  grounds,  fi*om  the  centre  of  tho 
rhododendron-beds  on  the  west,  to  the  kitchen -garden  on  the  east.  Behind 
the  roses  a  glass  arcade  or  verandah  leads  from  the  conservatory  attached  to 
the  east  end  of  the  housCj,  to  the  kitchen-garden,  passing  in  front  of  the  range 
of  forcing-houses. 

134.  Farther  to  the  ear.t, — while  the  main  path  pursues  a  winding  course 
back  to  the  terrace,  a  secondary  path  winds  through  the  shrubberies  with  a 
dahlia  and  hollyhock  garden  on  the  left,  and  choice  sj-ringas  on  the  right.  A 
little  further  on,  on  the  left,  is  a  formally-laid-out  rose-garden  cut  in  the 
turf,  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east  by  groups  of  American  and  other 
pines  on  either  side  of  the  path.  Here  the  brook,  which  rises  in  the  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  house,  and  which  has  been  carried  under  the  ground 
for  some  distance,  issues  from  the  orchard  in  a  considerable  stream,  tumbling 
over  artificial  rocks  placed  here — a  very  pretty  and  very  musical  cascade  ; 
surrounded  by  rugged  banks  of  rock- work,  a  fernery  extending  to  the  edges 
of  the  brook,  and  in  front  of  the  path  a  collection  of  hardy  heaths. 

135,  The  ha-ha  fence,  which  surrounds  the  whole  area,  proceeds  as  far  north 
as  the  gardener's  cottage,  leaving  a  broad  border  outside  the  garden  walls,  on 
which  some  of  the  most  choice  fruit-trees  are  planted  :  the  aspect  being  a  south- 
cast  one,  it  receives  all  the  benefits  of  the  morning  sun,  and  it  is  sheltei^ed  from 
the  east  winds  by  a  belt  of  young  trees  outside,  and  a  holly  hedge  planted  on 
the  top  of  the  ha-ha  inside.  The  orchard  on  the  south  side  is  protected  by  an 
c3Bcient  iron  railing  in  place  of  a  wall.  On  the  west,  the  wall  is  a  continuous 
one  up  to  the  broad  gravel  walk  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  disciples  of 
Lucullus  as  may  be  A'isitors  here,  a  fair  sprinkling  of  choice  fniit  will  be  found 
on  it  in  their  season.  The  reserve  garden  occupies  the  slope  north  of  the  gar- 
dener's cottage,  the  manure-yard  and  farm-ground  adjoining  them  ;  a  sewer 
f-.'om  the  house,  loading  through  the  yard  behind  the  xvjrcing-houses  and  past  the 
Btables,  conveys  all  the  sewage  both  of  house  and  stables  to  the  manvu-e-tank. 
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156.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  principle  of  gradation  is  the  true 
theory  of  laying  out  grounds,  although  the  mode  of  its  application  may  be 
infinitely  varied.  The  geometrical  style,  for  instance,  may  be  carried  on  through 
a  scries  of  terraces,  sloping  banks,  flights  of  steps  of  tm-f  or  stone,  retaining 
walls,  &c.,  until  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inclosed  lawn.  Scroll-work 
patterns  of  bos  on  gravel,  the  insterstices  filled  with  broken  red  or  white 
brick,  Derbyshire  spar,  blue  slate,  coal,  silver,  yellow,  or  red  sand,  may 
vilso  be  introduced,  as  has  been  very  successfully  done  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  South  Kensington.  The  geometrical  garden  m*ay  be 
formed  on  a  level  surface,  and  all  fountains,  steps,  banks,  and  walls  dispensed 
with ;  it  may  be  raised  above  the  siu'face,  supported  by  stone  edgings,  or  be 
sunk  beneath  it,  which  is  an  excellent  arrangement  where  the  height  of  the 
flowers  would  mar  the  cfi"cct  of  the  more  distant  flower-beds.  In  fact,  the 
geometrical  style  is  capable  of  endless  variation  and  the  most  facile  adapta- 
tion ;  and,  in  addition  to  those  here  given,  others  might  follow  it  in  succession 
upon  different  levels,  until  the  whole  front  lawn  was  thus  fui-nished.  The 
shape  of  these  groups  is  of  less  importance  than  might  be  supposed,  and 
could  be  altered  every  few  years^  to  give  fresh  interest  and  variety  to 
them.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inclosed  space, 
the  park,  for  a  certain  distance  beyond,  should  be  laid  out  in  the  gardenesque 
style.  The  boundary-walk  should  also  be  kept  at  the  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  feet  from  the  fence  which  separates  the  lawn  from  the  park.  The  practice 
of  leading  the  walk  within  a  few  feet  of  the  boundary,  or  fence,  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprehended.  It  not  only  makes  the  boundary-line  ofi'ensively 
apparent,  but  compels  the  eye  to  travel  along  the  bottom  of  an  unsightly 
ditch.  Some  landscape  gardeners  recommend  planting  the  inside  edge  of  the 
ha-ha  with  choice  shrubs  or  flowers  ;  but  this  expedient  only  makes  bad  worse, 
by  bringing  the  eye  to  admire  beauty  in  juxtaposition  with  its  opposite.  The 
plants  so  placed  will  also  appear  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  foddering  pro- 
pensities of  cattle.  No  pleasure  can  possibly  be  derived  from  seeing  easily- 
injured  objects  placed  in  seeming  danger,  especially  where  the  impression  may 
be  so  easily  avoided,  and  substantial  advantages  gained,  by  keeping  the 
walks  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  boundary-line.  Ideas  of  grandeur  and 
extent  may  bo  imparted,  and  the  boundary-line  broken  and  almost  hid  by 
planting  standard  laurels  or  bays,  and  laying  down  clumps  of  choice  shrubs  on 
the  intervening  space,  thus  forming  a  foreground  for  other  clumps  planted  on 
the  gardenesque  principle.  The  effect,  as  seen  from  the  house  and  other  parts 
of  the  grounds,  should  be  to  destroy  entirely  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  lawn  and  park ;  to  extend  indefinitely  the  appearance  of  the  former, 
and  virtually  include  the  latter,  as  far  as  the  organ  of  vision  is  concerned. 
The  more  distant  part  of  the  park  should  then  be  planted  and  grouped 
on  the  picturesque  principle,  assuming  in  the  extreme  distance  the  rougher, 
bolder,  and  consequently  more  picturesque  outlines  of  natural  scenery.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  a  place  may  be  laid  out  cnthely  in  the  gardenesque 
style,  the  geometrical  being  entirely  dispensed  with.     In  this  case,  tho 
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picturesque  groups  in  the  park  should  harmonize  with  the  gardenescjue  groups 
on  the  lawn,  and  apparent  extent  and  congruous  variety  be  obtained.  The 
picturesque  style  is  only  admissible  beside  Swiss  cottages  or  rural  residences, 
and  can  never  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  broad  square  outlines  of  any  more 
imposing  style  of  architecture.  The  worst  possible  arrangement  is  to  surround 
the  house  with  picturesque  objects,  with  the  highly-embellished  geometrical 
garden  farther  oflf ;  and  yet  we  sometimes  see  a  tangled  thicket  of  furze-broom, 
thorns,  and  brambles,  up  to  the  very  door,  with  a  ravelled  skein  of  wild  roses, 
sweet-brier,  and  honeysuckle  peeping  in  at  the  windows ;  while  the  highly- 
dressed  garden  is  placed  entirely  out  of  view.  This  arrangement,  however 
romantic,  is  altogether  opposed  to  correct  taste,  and  incompatible  with  the 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  either  house  or  garden. 

137.  The  practice  of  planting  the  park  and  lawn  so  as  to  constitute  an 
indivisible  and  perfect  whole,  may  be  objected  to,  because  it  practises  a 
deception  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks, 
"that  no  work  of  art  can  be  great  but  as  it  deceives."  Without  contending 
ver)^  strenuously  for  the  entire  truth  of  this  sentiment,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Art,  to  conceal 
the  modes  by  which  its  eflFects  are  produced.  If  it  is  apparent  that  a  splash 
of  white  paint  is  used  to  represent  water  or  moonhght  in  a  landscape,  the 
merit  of  the  picture  must  be  of  the  most  mediocre  description.  When  we 
look  at  a  good  painting,  we  think  nothing  of  brushes,  easels,  and  colours,  but 
only  of  the  marvellous  beauty  and  truthfulness  to  nature  of  the  representation. 
The  canvas  speaks,  but  it  speaks  to  us  only  of  light  and  shade  ;  of  depth, 
softness,  and  intensity  of  tone,  and  apparent  extent,  which  ai-e  all  admired ; 
but  the  mode  of  their  production  is  concealed.  Bald,  bare  outhnes  and  sharp h-- 
defined  boundaries  are  hidden  on  canvas  by  a  dash  of  paint,  and  in  the 
natural  landscape  by  a  group  of  shrubs  and  trees  ;  and  the  latter  deception,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  is  as  consistent  with  the  highest  principles  of  artistic 
taste  as  the  former.  While,  therefore,  an  occasional  boundary-line,  where 
the  prospect  is  commanding,  may  be  visible,  as  a  rule,  it  should  be  at  least 
partially  concealed. — D.T.F. 
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GABDEIf  AND   CONSEETATOEY   OF   THE   EOYAL   nOKTICULXUEAL   SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LAYING  OUT  GAEDEi;r3 

13S,  Some  of  cm-  readersmay  remember  Gore  llousc;  Keiisington,  wten  tlie 
presiding-  deities  of  the  place  were  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Countess  of 
Blessington  and  the  fashionable  Count  D'Orsay,  whose  claim  to  be  a  leader  of 
fashion  was  the  smallest  of  his  merits.  Its  portals  were  never  closed  to  those 
who  could  wield  pen  or  pencil,  or  had  other  claim  to  distinction  ;  and,  among 
other  halitues  of  the  place,  some  will  remember  a  moody-looking  and  some- 
what silent  individual,  who  was  looked  upon  as  not  very  bright  by  those  who 
met  Mm  casually.     Alas  for  poor  humanity  ! — the  beautiful,  the  kind,  and  the 
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generous  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  in  a  foreign  grave  ;  and  the  moody  man  sits 
on  an  imperial  throne,  and  sways  the  destinies  of  a  great  people, — ^we  had 
almost  said  of  the  world.  But  with  this  we  have  no  concera, — sub  ximhra  vitis 
sui, — under  the  shadow  of  our  own  vine,  let  us  see  to  our  fruit-trees  and 
flower-beds.  The  gi-ounds  of  Goro  House  were  of  no  great  pretensions  as  a 
garden,  but  its  lawn  and  flower-beds  were  wonderfully  attractive  ;  it  had  the 
settled  aspect  of  an  old  place,  where  everything  was  attended  to  without  much 
display ;  the  walks  were  well  kept,  shady,  and  winding,  and  some  beautifully- 
arranged  groups  of  trees — arranged,  however,  more  by  Nature  than  by  Art- 
gave  a  park-like  appearance  to  its  moderate  extent.  The  trees  themselves 
gave  an  ancestral  appearance  to  this  model  of  suburban  residences. 

139.  Jlany  more  of  om-  readers  will  remember  the  grounds  in  1S51,  when  the 
popular  and  good-humoured  Adolphe  Soyer  was  its  Amphitryon.  The  changes 
ho  made  were  slight  in  themselves,  but  they  must  have  conveyed  a  shock  to 
many  who  remembered  the  house  and  grounds  as  the  perfection  of  elegance.  The 
star-spangled  saloons  and  Sun  Chamber  of  the  fantastic  Frenchman  were  a  sad 
desecration  of  the  elegant  drawing-i'oom  and  boudoir  of  the  beautiful  countess, 
— the  bizarre  statues  and  fantastic  fountains  poor  substitutes  for  the  broad 
walks  and  dignified  ancestral  trees  of  the  former  period. 

140.  Another  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  piece  of  gi'ound  will  bo  remem- 
bered by  many  as  well  as  ourselves, — the  morning  when  the  knell  was  rung  by 
the  axe  at  the  roots  of  these  trees.  Down  they  went,  not  exactly  in  their 
**  pride  of  place,"  for  they  had  lost  many  of  their  charms ;  but  one  feels  the 
fall  of  trees  as  a  sort  of  admontio  mortis.  Then  the  stalwart  navvy  made  his 
appearance  in  these  grounds,  sacred  to  the  Muses  ;  deep  trenches  were  opened 
all  over  its  surface,  and  mysterious-looking  pipes  of  crockery  were  scattered 
about,  which  gradually  disappeared  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; — the  water,  which 
the  fantastic  tastes  of  M.  Soyer  had  trained  into  so  many  bizai-re  conditions, 
was  sent  underground.  The  contractor's  cart  next  made  its  appearance,  and 
**  matter  "  which  the  improver  said  was  in  the  wrong,  was  conveyed  to  the  right, 
place.  Slow  but  sure,  like  destiny,  the  contractoi-'s  cart  moved  along,  adding 
its  fi-eight  to  other  accumulations,  and  shapely  terraces  began  to  snow  them- 
selves ;  and  then  came  the  external  walls,  now  forming  the  backs  of  the  corridors, 
and  the  scene,  which  had  its  own  peculiar  interest  for  us,  was  shut  out  from  our 
view,  to  burst  upon  it  another  day  in  all  its  glory  of  sloping  banks,  geometric 
flower-beds,  terraced  esplanades,  shady  arcades,  architectural  canals  and 
basins,  and,  by-and-by  we  shall  have  to  add,  gushing  cascades ;  for  this 
spot  is  the  site  fixed  upon  tor  the  ornamental  gardens  of  thq  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

141.  No  spot  could  have  been  selected  more  suitable  for  a  town,  or  I'ather 
suburban  garden,  than  the  garden-grounds  attached  to  Gore  House.  The 
l^ortion  appropriated  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  is  three-and-twenty 
acres,  stretches  away  to  the  south  1,200  feet,  by  about  800  at  its  southern 
extremity,  sloping  gently  to  the  south,  with  a  fall  or  20  feet  in  its  whole  extent. 
Tlie  soil  and  subsoil  were  of  the  most  favourable  description  ;  the  former  a  rich 
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black  earth  of  considerable  depth,  similar  to  that  of  the  mai-ket  gardens  of 
the  neighbourhood  ;  the  subsoil,  the  gravel  of  the  district,  mixed  in  some  places 
with  a  little  clay.  Being  surrounded  by  houses,  or  building-sites  for  houses, 
somewhat  palatial  in  character,  the  formal,  or  geometrical,  garden  was  pro- 
bably the  only  style  admissible ;  that,  however,  was  rendered  imperative  by 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  to  whom  the  land 
belongs ;  they  determined  that  the  gardens  should  be  architectural,  under- 
taking themselves  to  erect  all  the  permanent  buildings. 

142.  The  natural  inclination  of  the  ground  greatly  facilitated  the  formation 
of  the  terraces.  The  ante-garden  at  the  south  extremity,  an  oblong  square  of 
800  feet  by  400,  occupies  the  lower  level, — the  earth  taken  from  its  more 
elevated  pai-t  served  to  form  a  raised  bank  of  a  foot  and  a  half  along  its  whole 
breadth.  This  second  level  extends  for  about  300  feet  at  this  level,  when 
another  rise  of  two  feet  occurs, — broad  raised  verges  12  feet  wide  all  round, 
and  sloping  ramps  loading  by  a  grass  promenade  to  the  gravel  walks  round 
the  canal,  at  the  same  level  as  the  ante-garden,  with  their  embroidered  flower- 
beds and  evergreen  clumps  and  scrolls.  Another  space  of  about  3G0  feet, 
and  a  third  rise  of  five  feet  occurs,  which  is  attained  by  two  flights  of  steps  on 
either  side  of  the  basin.  The  gardens  on  this  third  level  bring  before  the 
spectator  much  of  the  architectural  display  of  the  place,  and  lead  to  the 
fourth  level  by  three  flights  of  steps  in  the  path  and  grassy  slopes  in  the 
grounds.  The  conservatory  terrace  is  attained  bj'  an  additional  flight  of  steps 
and  grass  ramps.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  workmen  in  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  grounds  were  levelled  and  the  embankments  made  good  ; 
it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  several  excavations  were  made,  and  the  nearest 
earthworks  raised  by  the  material  removed  in  excavating,  the  surface  soil, 
a  fine  friable  loam,  being  reserved  for  the  surface  of  the  sloping  banks  and 
level  ground. 

143.  The  system  of  surface-drainage,  and  the  arrangements  for  watering, 
are  of  the  most  complete  description  ;  a  deep  drain,  laid  with  18-inch  glazed 
pipes,  cemented  at  the  joints,  runs  under  the  central  cross-walk  of  the  ante- 
garden,  receives  all  the  surface  drainage,  and  communicates  with  the  sewer  in 
the  adjoining  street.  Two  other  main  drains,  laid  with  12-inch  glazed  pipes, 
traverse  the  gardens  from  north  to  south  on  each  side  of  the  central  walk, 
about  80  feet  apart.  Two  other  drains,  parallel  with  these,  laid  with  9-inch 
pipes,  run  down  the  side  of  each  corridor,  outside  the  gravel,  entering  the 
main  drain  in  the  ante-garden.  Into  these  main  drains,  lateral  drains,  with 
pipes  of  4  or  6  inches  diameter,  according  to  the  extent  of  surface  they  have 
to  drain,  collect  and  lead  the  surface-waters  over  the  whole  area ;  these  smaller 
pipes  being  jointed  with  clay  or  cement,  and  having  elbow-joints  for  the  recep- 
tion of  other  pipes,  which  ramify  in  a  different  direction. 

144.  The  arrangement  for  distributing  water  is  equally  efiieient ;  a  well,  in 
course  of  sinking,  is  already  300  feet  deep.  This  is  to  supply  the  basins 
when  completed.  The  v»ra!.er  will  be  raised  by  an  engine  behind  the  con- 
servatory ;  iron  pipes,  o.  the  largest  calibre,  convey  Lhc  water  to  a  reservoir 
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under  the  Exhibition  Memorial,  from  ■which  it  empties  itself  over  a  cascade 
IS  feet  wide  and  11  feet  high,  into  the  lai'ge  basin  ;  from  this  basin  it  flows 
into  the  smaller  basins  between  the  two  canals,  on  either  side,  by  pipes  laid 
on  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  basin.  From  these  the  two  canals  on  each  side 
are  filled,  and  their  overflow  led  back  by  pipes  placed  at  a  proper  level,  and 
again  emptied  into  the  well,  while  plugs  in  the  bottom  permit  of  their  being- 
en  tirely  emptied  in  the  same  manner.  Other  pipes  continue  the  water-supply 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gardens,  where  arrangements  exist  for  turning  the  central 
tazza  into  a  basin  for  nympha)  and  other  water-plants  at  a  future  time.  The 
whole  gardens  are  also  traversed  by  smaller  pipes  arranged  with  plugs,  by 
means  of  which,  and  the  api:)lication  of  hose  to  them,  the  whole  ground  can 
be  efficiently  and  economically  watered. 

145.  The  walks,  which  traverse  the  gardens  are  equally  perfect  as  models 
of  workmanship  and  design,  forming  noble  promenades  round  the  whole 
area,  with  a  broad  central  path  and  cross-walks  at  convenient  distances  : 
they  are  made  of  the  subsoil  gravel  excavated  for  the  canals  and  sunken 
grass  promenades.  The  central  and  principal  cross-walks  are  throughout 
40  feet  wide,  with  the  slightest  possible  curve  in  the  centre,  which  is  on 
a  level  with  the  side  verge  of  turf.  They  were  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches  in  the  principal  walks,  and  9  inches  of  brick-and-lime  rubbish 
laid  down  and  heavily  rolled  in.  After  settling  a  short  time,  6  inches  of 
coarse  gravel  was  laid  down,  and  a  further  layer  of  finer  gravel  added  as  a 
finish,  and  the  whole  well  rolled.  The  cross  and  corridor  walks,  about  20  feet 
wide,  contain  9  inches  of  brick-and-lime  rubbish  and  G  inches  of  gravel,  applied 
in  the  same  manner.  Neat  iron  gratings,  at  regular  distance?,  receive  and 
convey  the  rain-water  into  the  nearest  drain-pipes.  The  earthworks,  ramps, 
and  glacis,  being  all  formed  according  to  the  design  laid  down  by  Mr.  Nes- 
field,  and  the  principal  architectural  works  comi^leted,  early  in  this  year  of 
grace  1861,  the  ancient  turf,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved,  was  again 
laid  down  ;  and  the  excellent  quality  of  tlie  soil  is  shown  by  the  smooth  and 
healthy  appearance  the  ramps  and  glacis  now  present  in  all  directions. 

146.  If  there  were  any  among  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Council  of  the  Horticultui'al  Society,  in  June  last,  having  old  associations  with 
the  place,  great  must  have  been  their  surprise  at  the  alteration  a  short  year 
had  produced.  The  first  impression  which  a  rapid  glance  convej-s  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory :  the  eye  wanders  over  the  whole  ground,  having  no 
resting-place;  for  the  dazzling  newness  of  the  arcluLoctm-e  leaves  it  without 
repose  ;  the  trees,  only  recently  transplanted,  are  insufficient  as  yet  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  the  walls  and  terraces.  The  broad  Byzantine  arches  o£ 
the  corridor,  and  the  two  slender  twisted  columns  which  support  them,  give 
an  oriental  asj^ect  to  the  gardens,  which  is  increased  by  the  style  of  the 
conservatory,  which  glitters  through  the  present  scanty  foliage. 

147.  The  entrance  from  the  Prince's  Hoad,  which  may  be  accepted  as  still 
incomplete,  opens  uiDon  the  ante-garden,  a  space  of  ground  about  800  feet 
by  400,  including  the  corridor,  laid  out  very  simply,  in  four  oblong  compart- 
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ments.  Desonnding  from  the  corridor,  whicli  is  here  inclosed  by  glass,  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  central  path,  which  intersects  the  lowest 
level  of  the  gardens.  The  compartment  on  the  right  is  occupied  by  three 
rows  of  choice  deciduous  trees  and  American  pines,  skirted  under  the  retaining 
wall  on  the  north  by  an  irregular  clump  of  rhododendrons.  The  compartments 
run  off  at  an  obtuse  angle,  leaving  room  for  an  octagon-shaped  compartment 
in  the  centre  of  the  walk,  of  70  feet,  a  circular  basin  occupying  its  centre, 
filled  with  scarlet  geraniums,  out  of  which  rises  an  elegant  tazza  for  flowers. 
The  two  compartments  under  the  south  corridor  are  intended  for  rock-works  ; 
the  further  compartment  on  the  right  is  laid  out  as  a  maze,  and  planted 
with  yew  and  hornbeam.  At  each  extremity  of  the  ante-garden,  as  this 
is  called,  a  gravel  walk,  under  the  retaining  wall  of  the  first  terraces,  enters 
the  principal  garden  beneath  the  bridge  to  the  walk  alongside  the  canals,  which 
is  on  the  same  level  as  the  ante-garden. 

148.  Keeping  to  the  central  path,  however,  a  gently  sloj^ing  bank  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  the  turf,  with  a  similar  rise  in  the  gravel,  leads  to  the  prin- 
cipal garden.  From  this  spot  the  best  view  of  the  terraces  and  conservatory 
is  obtained.  The  cross-walk  on  either  hand  looks  across  the  bridge  and 
terrace  upon  the  most  ornamental  facade  of  the  principal  corridor  ;  and  the 
front  view  shows  the  ascending  steps  at  the  middle  and  end  of  the  central 
walk,  terminating  in  the  circular  embroidei'y  garden  and  the  large  central  tazza. 
Beyond  it,  in  due  time,  will  appear  the  grand  cascade,  which  is  to  supply 
all  the  other  basins,  surmounted  by  the  memento  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
on  which  Mr.  Durham  is  now  occupied ;  the  conservatory  beyond,  with  the 
steps,  and  the  principal  architectural  terraces,  rising  on  the  right  and 
left  of  it,  closing  the  view, 

149.  On  the  immediate  right  and  left,  a  broad  verge  of  twelve  feet,   is 
planted  with  Portuguese  laurels,  thirty  feet  apart,  descending  by  grass  ramps  of 
three  feet,  leads  to  a  grass  .^g,  ^^_ 
promenade  and  a  sunken 
diagonal    flower-bed,  sur- 
rounded by  a  6-inch  stone 
kerb,   arranged  in  a  very 
elegant    embroidery    pat- 
tern  of   dwarf   box    and 
variously  -coloured     path  3 
of  red,  buff,    blue,  black, 
white,    and   yellow, — geo- 
meti'ical    beds   of   shrubs 
and     low-growing   trees, 
planted      singly,      which 
form  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  the  garden,  occu- 
pying the  fui-ther  extremity  of  the  compartment.    Beyond  the  trees,  another 
grass  ramp  leads  down  to  the  level  of  the  canal.    The  opposite  bank  of  each 
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of  the  canals — a  sloping  glacis  supported  on  the  north  and  south  by  tho 
retaining  walls  of  the  terraces,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  forms  a  series 
oi  flower-beds  in  the  garden  ;  the  design  is  very  perceptible  in  the  engraving, 
but  their  rich  combination  oi  colours  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated ;  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  blending,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  of  tho 
manager,  with  the  dark  green  tracery  of  dwarf  box  and  varied  colours  of  the 
alleys.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  diagonal  flower-bed  another  ramp  and 
broad  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  higher  level  in  the  principal  garden,  with  a  central 
cross-path,  terminating  on  each  side  in  the  square  basins,  from  which  the  canals 
are  supplied.  Ascending  stairs  hero  lead  to  the  middle  corridor  walk  by  a  double 

flight  of  steps, 
with  retaining 
walls  and  ba- 
lustrades. Di- 
rectly in  front 
of  the  steps, 
looking  up  the 
central  path,  a 
nearly  square 
compartment 
presents  itself, 
the  corners  cut 
ofi'  at  an  obtuse 
angle  by  the 
path  which  tra- 
vels round  it ; 
an  embroidery 
pattern,  chiefly 
of  circles,  occu- 
pies its  centre, 
inclosing  a  cir- 
cular basin  or 
tazza  for  sear- 
let  geraniums :  this  compartment  is,  perhaps,  the  most  massive  series  of 
flower-beds  in  the  garden.  The  external  verge  forms  a  grass  border,  8  feet 
6  inches  wide  ;  inside  is  a  sloping  bank  of  9  inches,  and  another  verge  in  turf  of 
1  foot  6  inches  is  supported  by  a  kerb  of  Portland  stone.  W^ithin  the  kerb 
is  an  alley  of  broken  chips  of  red  brick,  3  feet  9  inches  wide,  the  walk  and 
flower-beds  being  sunk  6  inches  more.  The  outer  circle  of  the  beds  is  sur- 
rounded with  white  stone,  in  chips  ;  the  inner  circle,  bufi" ;  the  corners  filled 
with  blue.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  basin,  surrounded  by  a  massive  circle 
of  flowers.  The  main  design  is  a  series  of  eight  circles,  in  various  patterns, 
which  are  here  imitated  as  closely  as  the  small  scale  of  our  drawing  will 
permit.  The  central  walk  being  divided  by  this  compai'tment,  leads  to  tho 
f,.;ot  oi  the  third  terrace,  which  is  ascended  by  two  flights  of  five  steps  each. 
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leading  to  the  lower  terrace,  F.  A  third  fiiglit  of  steps  leads  to  tho  second 
terrace,  on  ■which  the  sculpture  Memorial  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  is  to  be 
placed.  From  this  terrace  sloping  ramps  and  flights  of  steps  lead  to  tho 
third  or  conservatory  terrace,  H,  tho  grass  compartments  on  each  side  being 
appropriated  to  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  covered  platform  on  either 
hand  for  bands  of  music.'" 

150.  Tho  conservatory  itself  will  probably  be  provocative  of  discussion  ; 
about  its  originality  and  genei'al  harmony  with  the  corridors  there  will  bo  no 

dispute.    The  arcade,  -^^"^i-:^ 

or    rather    verandah,  .,-"-"  -,    V>- 

Avhich  surrounds  it  on  ■_  'V:^,:-    ^'' 

three    sides,    is   both  45r 

graceful  and  useful,  as  -""^-l/- 

shelter  to  the  visitor 
from  sun  and  rain ; 
the  retaining  walls  and 
balustrades  highly  or- 
namental, and  the 
flower-beds  between 
the  steps  excellently 
designed,  as  is  the 
interior  of  the  house 
for  exhibition  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  so 
lofty  a  house  will  grow 
the  permanent  plants 
and  trees  to  be  placed 

there.      The    circular  ^ 

corridor  and  terrace,  K,  on  a  level  with  it,  start  from  the  northern  walls 
of  the  conservatory.  From  this  terrace  two  long  flights  of  steps  lead  to 
the  terrace  on  which  the  band-houses  are  stationed,  and  by  a  third  flight  to 
the  terrace  F,  from  which  another  flight  leads  to  the  walk  round  the  canals  at 

*  In  the  plan  at  pape  81,  A  is  the  centre  walk  to  principal  garden. — B.  Branch 
\\alk  to  Conservatory  terraces. — C.  Lower  or  first  Terrace. — D.  Second  Terrace. — E. 
Third  Terrace. — F.  Upper  Terrace  on  a  level  with  Upper  Corridor. — G-.  Centre  cross- 
walk from  East  and  West  Corridors. — H.  Middle  Corridor  "Walk. — I.  South  cross-walk 
of  principal  garden. — K.  Walk  under  the  Bridge  leading  through  the  lower  Corridor  of 
Ante-garden. — L.  Walk  from  North  to  South  lower  Corridor. — 1.  Basins. — 2.  Diagonal 
croco  Promenade  (reached  by  Grass  ramps). — 3.  Large  compartment  ior  flowers  and 
box  embroidery. — 4.  Maso  of  very  low  shrubo. — 5.  Group  of  low  trees. — 6.  Shrubs  of 
medium  height. — 7.  Avenue  of  spiral  evergreen  shrubc. — 8.  Standard  Portugal  Laurels 
on  the  verges,  which  latter  are  15  inchco  above  the  surface  of  compartments  and  pro- 
menades.— 9.  CircuLr  compartment  for  flower-beds  and  box  embroidery. — 10.  Standard 
Eoseo. — 11.  Dwarf  evergreen  shrubs. — 12.  Large  Basin  with  Cascade,  the  latter  18  ieet 
■wide  and  11  leet  high. — 13.  Compartment  for  flower-beds  (without  embroidery)  accom- 
panied by,  14,  Groups  of  flowering  shiabs,  &e. — 15.  Standard  Ehododendrons. — 16. 
Memorial  Sculpture  for  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.— 17.  Large  trees. — 18.  Band-houses 
(East  and  West)  on  circular  paved  platiorma.— 19.  Kerbed  Bed3  for  flowers  betweea 
Bteps  to  Conservatory  Arcade.  —20.  Belt  oi  shrubo. 
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the  ]o"west  level  of  the  garden.  These  canals,  tn'o  on  each  side,  175  I'eet  in 
length  and  IS  in  breadth,  are  about  30  inches  deep  ;  they  are  formed  on  four 
layers  of  tiles  laid  in  Portland  cement,  over  a  bed  of  concrete  10  inches  deep  ; 
a  thick  bed  of  Portland  cement  is  laid  over  all,  surmounted  by  an  elegantly- 
moulded  coping  of  Portland  stone,  projecting  slightly  over  tlm  sloping  banks, 
and  rising  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  paths.  A  square  basin  at  each  end  of 
the  central  cross-walk,  and  at  a  higher  level  than  the  canals,  occupies  the  space 
between  them,  receiving  the  water  ffom  the  great  basin  and  supplying  them. 
Round  this  basin  the  walk  proceeds,  terminating  in  a  flight  of  ste;)s  leading  to 
the  middle  corridor  walk. 

151.  The  corridors,  like  the  gardens,  lie  at  different  levels,  each  being 
also  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  architecture.  The  cii'cular  corridoi',  adjoin- 
ing the  conservatory,  is  the  most  highly  decorated,  the  capitals  of  the  columns 

having  sculptured  on  them  fruits  and  fiow- 
,5;^^^^^^  '^^-^Sy  ers,  with  the  names  below  coloured  in  a 

neutral  brown  tint, — not,  in  our  opinion, 

in  very  good  taste. 

152.  The  fagade  of  the  middle  corridor 
is  simply  an  obtuse  elliptic  arch  in  red 
brick,  with  rough  granite  capitals, 

153.  The  corridors  of  the  ante-garden, 
which  seem  intended  for  inclosure  bj*  glass, 
are  supported  on  slender  twisted  terra- 
cotta pillars,  which  give  what  is,  we  pre- 
sume, intended, — a  Byzantine  character 
to  the  st3de  of  the  whole  of  the  architec- 
tural decorations. 

154.  The  general  efieet  of  these  gardens  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  art  of  laying  out  ornamental  flower-gardens.  While  the  ter- 
races and  arcades  are  felt  to  be  oppressive  from  their  freshness,  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  ;  the  tracery  of  some  of  these  is 
of  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  but  the  elegant  lines  of  the  clumps,  and  the 
presence  of  occasional  patches  of  dwarf  box,  in  the  design,  agreeably  subdue 
the  blaze  of  colour.  Beds  and  clumps  of  dwarf  evergreens,  shrubs,  and 
also  single  trees,  arc  agreeably  interspersed  among  the  beds  in  geometrical 
forms,  and  clumps,  and  scroll  patterns,  producing  the  richest  effects. 

155.  There  are  other  gardens,  chiefly  derived  from  the  Italian  school,  where 
much  of  the  beauty  immediately  surrounding  the  house  is  derived  from 
architectural  display.  In  some  pai-ts  of  the  Continent  where  the  orange  is 
cultivated,  those  noble  plants,  in  their  massive  square  tubs,  form  a  grand  and 
appropriate  decoration  to  terrace-walks.  The  glacis  at  Glammis  Castle  and 
the  terraces  of  Powis  Castle,  and  many  other  equally  beautiful  specimens 
of  terraced  garden  style  of  gardening,  fell  before  the  improvers  of  last  century, 
giving  place  to  the  more  tarae,  undulating,  turfy  sward  and  serpentine  walks— 
the  gem,  as  it  were,  without  the  setting.     But  many  noble  specimens  were 
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spared,  and  others  have  been  since  added,  the  terraced  gardens  at  Wmdsor 
Castle  presenting  no  insigrificant  example. 

156.  The  old  gardens  thus  immolated  to  the  rage  of  fashion  were  generally 
laid  out  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  main  lines  of  the  building,  and  no  doubt 
architectural  unity  requires  that  this  should  always  be  the  case,  but  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  terrace  effects  that  architectural  decorations  should  be 
introduced ;  simple  embankments  of  a  noble  character,  blending  most 
happily  with  the  sm-rounding  landscape,  may  be  produced  by  very  simple 
means.  The  engra\ing  at  page  48  represents  a  portion  of  the  Papal 
Gardens  of  the  Belvedere  behind  the  Vatican,  which  is  elegant  in  its  simplicity. 
The  geometric  figures  are  produced  by  deep  box  edgings,  and  the  symmetrical 
effects  given  to  the  variety  of  elevation  by  the  embankment,  "  are  evidences, 
says  Mr.  Humphreys,  "of  true  feeling  for  the  gardenesque  in  the  designer." 
The  effects  to  be  produced  by  deep  box  edgings  have  been  revived  with  excel- 
lent effect  in  laying  out  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Kensington, 
and  the  general  effect  of  sloping  banks  and  terraces  without  too  much  elabora- 
tion may  also  be  observed  in  the  elegant  structures  in  these  gardens,  which 
are  now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

157.  Among  the  garden  arrangements  we  have  had  occasion  to  consult, 
we  have  met  with  few  descriptions  so  perfect  as  the  following,  which  we 
abbreviate  from  the  "  Carthusian,"  a  work  which  probably  few  of  om-  readers 
have  seen.  *'  My  garden,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  south  of  the  house,  the  ground 
gradually  sloping  for  a  short  distance  till  it  falls  abruptly  into  the  tangled 
shrubberies.  A  broad  terrace  runs  along  the  southern  length  of  the 
building,  extending  round  the  west  side  also,  for  I  would  catch  the  last 
red  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Musk  and  Noisette  roses  and  jasmine  must 
run  up  the  mullions  of  the  oriel  window,  and  honeysuckle  and  clematis, 
the  white,  pm-ple,  and  blue,  climb  roxmd  the  top.  The  upper  terrace  is 
strictly  architectural ;  no  plants  are  to  be  found  there.  I  can  endure  no 
plants  in  pots— they  are  like  birds  in  a  cage.  The  gourd  alone  throws  out 
its  tendrils,  and  displays  its  green  and  golden  fruit  from  the  vases  that  sur- 
mount the  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  that  lead  to  the  lower  terrace  ;  while  a 
vase  of  larger  dimensions  and  bolder  sculpture  at  the  western  comer  is  backed 
by  the  heads  of  a  mass  of  crimson,  rose,  and  straw-coloured  hollyhocks,  that 
spring  up  from  the  bank  below.  The  lower  terrace  is  of  the  most  velvety  turf, 
laid  out  in  an  elaborate  pattern  in  the  Italian  style.  Here  are  collected  the 
choicest  flowers  of  the  garden  in  masses,— the  purple  gentianella,  the  dazzling 
scarlet  of  the  verbena,  the  fulgent  lobelia,  the  bright  yellow  and  rich  brown 
of  the  calceolaria,  here  luxuriate  in  their  trimly-cut  parterres,  and 

*  Broider  the  ground 

"With  rich  inlay.' " 

158.  It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  from  this  description,  that  costly 

works  are  necessary  to    garden    decorations.      Let  us  hear  the  practical 

Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  on  this  subject:— ''I  think,"  he  says,    "that  even  a 

simple  turfed  embankment,  surmounted  by  a  low  cut  hedge,  formed  of  some 

p 
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hardy  evergreen  shnib,  cropped  very  square,  and  flat  at  the  top,  might,  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  single  flight  of  steps  and  with  a  few  appropriate* 
pedestals  and  vases,  be  sufficient  to  produce  much  of  the  desired  effect.  In 
accordance  with  the  more  irregular  and  picturesque  forms  of  cottage  architec- 
ture, the  terrace  might  be  guarded  by  balustrades  of  simple  rustic  work  or 
branches.  Even  a  rustic  cottage  requires  to  be  accompanied  by  a  moderately 
broad  esplanade  or  terrace  on  its  principal  side,  which,  however,  does  not 
absolutely  require  expensive  architectural  embellishment ;  a  neatly  turfed 
embankment,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  garden,  suggests  tho 
idea,  even  in  that  simple  form,  that  a  sufficiently  high  situation  has  been 
Belected,  and  gives  a  pleasing  air  of  propriety  to  the  site  of  the  dwelling. 
First,  it  suggests  that  a  sufficiently  high  situation  has  been  selected  ;  secondly, 
that  an  amply  sufficient  space  has  been  prepared  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, and  by  its  means  is  carried  beyond  the  mere  form  of  the  house  itself,  in  a 
manner  that  causes  its  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  to  blend  by  degrees  with 
the  outline  of  the  sm-rounding  vegetation  and  the  undulations  of  the  ground." 
With  a  trifling  increase  of  expense,  also,  a  rustic  and  somewhat  more  archi- 
tectural approach  might  be  given  to  this  terrace,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

159.  Let  us  i-etum,  however,  to  our  Carthusian's  garden  scheme,  and,  leaving 
the  "  mass  of  gorgeous  colouring  and  the  two  pretty  fountains  that  play  in 
their  basins  of  native  rock  on  either  hand,  descend  the  flight  of  steps,  simpler 
than  those  of  the  upper  terrace,  and  turn  to  the  left  hand,  where  a  broad  gravel 
walk  leads  to  the  kitchen-garden  through  an  avenue,  splendid  in  autumn  with 
hollyhocks,  dahlias,  China-asters,  nasturtiums,  and  Afi'ican  marigolds. 

160.  "  We  will  stop  short,  however,  of  the  walled  garden  to  turn  off  among 
the  clipped  edges  of  box  and  yew  and  hornbeam  which  surround  the  bowling- 
green,  and  lead  to  a  curiously-formed  labyrinth,  in  the  centre  of  which,  perched 
on  a  triangular  movmd,  is  a  fanciful  old  summer-house,  with  a  gilded  roof  that 
commands  the  view  of  the  whole  surrounding  country.  Quaint  devices  of  all 
kinds  are  found  here,  for  the  garden  is  an  ancient  one,  to  which  modern  im- 
provements have  been  added.  Here  is  a  sundial  of  flowers  arranged  according 
to  the  time  of  day  at  which  they  open  and  close.  Here  are  peacocks  and  lions 
in  livery  of  Lincoln  green.  Here  are  berceaux  and  arbours,  and  covered 
alleys  and  inclosures,  containing  the  primest  of  the  carnations  and  cloves  in 
set  order,  and  miniature  canals,  that  carry  down  a  stream  of  pure  water  to 
'ihe  fishing -ponds  below.  Farther  onwards,  and  up  the  south  bank,  winding 
towards  the  house,  are  espaliers  and  standards  of  the  choicest  fruit-trees. 
Here  are  strawberry-beds,  raised  so  as  to  be  easy  for  gathering ;  while  the 
round  gooseberry  and  cm-rant  bushes,  and  the  arched  raspberries,  continue  the 
formal  style  up  to  the  walls  of  the  inclosed  garden,  whose  outer  sides  are 
clothed  alternately  with  fruits  and  flowers,  so  that  the  *  stranger  within  tho 
hoiise  *  may  be  satisfied  without  being  tantalized  by  the  rich  reserves  within 
the  gate  of  iron  tracery,  of  which  the  gardener  keeps  the  key. 

I C 1 .  "  Returning  to  the  steps  of  the  lower  terrace :  what  a  fine  slope  of  green 
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pasture  loses  itself  in  the  thorn,  hazel,  and  holly  thicket  below,  while  the 
silver  thread  of  the  running  brook  here  and  there  sparkles  in  the  light.  And 
how  happily  the  miniature  prospect,  framed  by  the  gnarled  branches  of  those 
gigantic  oaks,  discloses  the  white  spire  of  the  village  church  in  the  middle 
distance  ;  while  in  the  background  the  smoke  drifting  athwart  the  base  of 
the  purple  hill,  gives  evidence  that  the  evening  fires  are  just  lit  in  the  far-off 
town.  At  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  lower  terrace  the  ground  falls  more 
abruptly  away,  and  the  descent  into  the  lawn,  which  is  overlooked  from  thu 
high  western  terrace,  is  by  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time,  cut  out  in  the  native 
rock  of  red  sandstone,  which  also  forms  the  base  of  the  terrace  itself.  Eock 
plants  of  every  description  grow  freely  in  the  crevices  of  the  rustic  battle- 
ment which  flanks  the  path  on  either  side  ;  the  irregularity  of  the  structure 
increases  as  you  descend,  till,  on  arriving  on  the  lawn  below,  large  rude  masses 
lie  scattered  on  the  turf  and  along  the  foundation  of  the  western  terrace. 

162.  **  A  profusion  of  the  most  exquisite  climbing  roses,  of  endless  variety, 
here  clamber  up  till  they  bloom  over  the  very  balustrades  of  the  higher 
terrace,  or  creep  over  the  rough  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  descent.  Here, 
stretching  to  the  south,  is  the  nosegay  of  the  garden.  Mignonette,  '  the 
Frenchman's  darling,*  and  the  musk-mimulus,  spring  out  of  every  fissure  of 
the  sandstone  ;  while  beds  of  violets — 

•  Strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring,' 

and  lilies  of  the  valley  scent  the  air  below.  Beds  of  heliotrope  flourish 
around  the  isolated  blocks  of  sandstone  ;  the  fuchsia,  alone  inodorous,  claims 
a  place  from  its  elegance  ;  and  honeysuckle  and  clematis,  of  all  kinds,  trail 
along  the  ground,  or  twine  up  the  stands  of  rustic  baskets  filled  with  the 
more  choice  odoriferous  plants  of  the  greenhouse.  The  scented  heath,  the  tube- 
rose, and  the  rarer  jasmines,  have  each  their  place  here ;  while  the  sweet-brier 
and  the  wallflower,  and  the  clove  and  stock  gilliflower,  are  not  too  common  to 
be  neglected.  To  bask  upon  the  dry  sunny  rock,  on  a  bright  spring  morning, 
in  the  midst  of  this  '  wilderness  of  sweets,'  or  on  a  dewy  summer's  eve  to 
lean  over  the  balustrade  above,  while  every  breath  from  beneath  wafts  up  the 

perfumed  air — 

'  Stealing  and  giving  odour,' 

is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  life. 

163.  **  A  little  farther  on  the  lawn,  are  the  trunks  and  stumps  of  old  pollards 
hollowed  out,  and  from  the  cavities,  filled  with  rich  mould,  climbers,  creepers, 
trailers,  and  twiners,  of  every  hue  and  habit,  form  a  singular  and  picturesque 
group.  The  lophospermum,  the  eccrymocarpos,  the  maurandia,  the  loasa,  the 
rhodochiton,  verbenas,  and  petunias,  in  all  their  varieties,  festoon  themselves 
over  the  rugged  bark,  and  form  the  gayest  and  gracefullest  bouquet  imagin- 
able ;  while  the  simple  and  pretty  snapdragon  weeps  over  the  side,  till  its 
tiny  pink  threads  are  tangled  among  the  feathery  ferns  that  fringe  the  base 
of  the  stump. 

I. '14.  "  The  lawn  now  stretches  some  distance  westward,    its  green  and 
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velvet  surface  unintemipted  by  a  single  shrub,  till  towards  the  verge  of  the 
shrubberies,  into  which  it  falls  away  in  in-egular  clumps  of  evergreens  and  low 
shrabs,  which  break  the  boundary-line  of  greensward.  Here  are  no  borders  for 
flowers,  but  clusters  of  the  larger  and  bolder  kinds,  as  hollyhocks  and  peonies, 
rise  from  the  turf  itself.  Here,  too,  in  spring,  golden  and  purple  crocuses, 
daffodils,  aconites,  snowdrops,  bluebells,  cyclamen,  wood-anemones,  hepa- 
ticas, — the  pink  and  the  blue, — chequer  the  lawn  in  bold  broad  strips,  the 
wilder  sorts  being  more  distant  from  the  house,  and  losing  themselves  under 
the  dark  \anderwood  of  the  adjoining  coppice.  The  gi-ound  here  becomes 
more  varied  and  broken,  clumps  of  double-flowering  gorse, 

*  The  vernal  furze, 
With  golden  baskets  hung ;  * 


the 


the  evergreen  barberry,  the  ilex,  in  all  its  varieties,  hardy  ferns  borderin 
green  drive  which  leads  to  the  wilder  parts  of  the  plantations." 

165.  This  is,  of  course,  a  pleasure-gai-den  of  considerable  pretensions,  em- 
bracino"  not  less,  perhaps,  than  three  acres,  and  it  may  be  much  more. 
Mr.  Loudon,  whose  authority  is  gi-eat 
on  such  questions,  describes  and 
figures,  in  his  "  Farm  and  Villa  Archi- 
tecture," a  garden  laid  out  by  an 
architect  for  his  own  use  ;  which,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  villa,  and  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation  afforded, 
exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  he  had 
met  with.  The  land  inclosed  was  two 
acres  and  a  half,  extending  longitudi- 
nally from  north  to  south,  so  that  it 
would  be,  judging  from  the  plan, 
200  yards  from  east  to  west,  and  110 
from  north  to  south.  "  In  this  plan 
a,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  main 
entrance  ;  V,  the  entrance  portico  of 
the  house  ;  c,  the  kitchen  and  stable- 
yard  ;  d,  the  stable  and  coach-house  ;  e,  a  door 
in  the  hall,  bounding  the  entrance-court,  by 
which  the  grounds  are  entered  without  passing 
through  the  house  ;  /,  a  circular  bed  for  gera- 
niums and  other  showy  greenhouse  plants ; 
g,  a  billiard -room  ;  h,  a  rosary  in  the  horse- 
shoe form,  having  a  dial  in  the  centre  ;  ?,  a 
marble  basin  with  a  bronze  fountain  as  the 
centre,  the  space  of  turf  lawn  between  it  and  the  gi-avel  walk  having 
beds  of  choice  herbaceous  plants  ;  h  is  the  tool  and  potting  houses  and 
working  sheds ;   I,  a  grotto,  having  the  appearance  externally  oi"  a  rock 
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covered  with  ivy  and  creepers  ;  on,  a  clump  of  American  plants  with  orna- 
mental vases,  statues,  and  pedestals;  n,  a  collection  of  choice  herbaceous 
plants ;  o,  a  wooded  knoll,  having  an  open  grove  of  pine-trees  on  the  summit ; 
p,  shady  grass  walks  ;  q,  a  wire  fence  on  the  top  of  a  concealed  wall,  or  ha-ha  ; 
r,  wall  and  fruit  border  facing  the  south  ;  s,  gardener's  cottage  ;  t,  a  plot  for 
aromatic  herbs  ;  w,  melon-ground,  sunk  three  feet  beneath  the  general  surface, 
and  surrounded  by  a  box  hedge  ;  v,  the  kitchen  garden  ;  «",  a  piece  of  rock- 
work  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  covered  with  creepers  and  rock-plants  on 
the  west  side  ;  x,  a  fruit-wall  and  border,  with  v/estern  aspect ;  y,  an  octagon 
arbour  or  summer-house,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  proprietor  has  placed  a 
magnificent  vase  from  the  antique  ;  z,  a  descent  of  three  steps  from  the  draw- 
ing-room to  the  garden. 

i66.  The  objects  attained  by  this  arrangement  of  the  ground  are,  the  utmost 
amount  of  space  for  exercise  within  the  wall,  with  as  much  of  variety 
and  privacy  as  was  consistent  with  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
the  usual  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  more  choice  peaches  and 
nectarines  are  placed  on  the  wall  r,  which  has  a  due  south  aspect ;  the 
wall  p:,  with  a  western  aspect,  being  covered  with  choice  figs,  apricots,  and 
the  more  choice  cherries,  plums,  and  pears  ;  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries 
being  also  distributed  through  the  grounds,  as  standard  trees,  along  with  some 
walnut,  sweet  chestnuts,  mulberries,  quinces,  medlars,  and  service  trees. 
Mr.  Loudon's  objection  to  this  design,  which,  however,  he  considered  almost 
perfect,  was,  that  the  lines  were  too  formal  and  unbroken,  and  he  proposed  to 
remedy  it  by  substituting  for  the  defined  margin  of  the  American  clump 
in,  the  same  plants,  the  lines  being  gradually  lost  on  the  turf,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  more  formal-shaped  beds.  At  z,  the  kitchen-garden, 
he  considered  a  necessary  evil,  having  no  beauty  as  such,  but  placed  so  as 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  area  of  space  sought  to  be  created. 

167.  Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  gardens  of  considerable 
extent :  we  nov/  propose,  with  Mr.  Chitty's  assistance,  to  deal  with  a  single 
acre  of  land,  which  is  to  include  house  and  offices  as  well  as  garden. 

168.  Here  much  the  larger  portion  is  usually  devoted  to  lawn,  flower-garden, 
and  shrubberies,  say  two-thirds,  which  leaves  one-third  for  the  kitchen- 
garden,  exclusive,  we  will  suppose,  of  melon-ground.  The  latter  ought 
to  be  about  twenty  yards  square,  walled  or  fenced  round  to  the  height 
of  six  feet,  with  a  gateway  leading  into  it  large  enough  to  admit  a  horse 
and  cart.  The  drainage  of  the  melon-ground  should  be  perfect,  the  water 
from  the  pits  and  houses  falling  into  a  tank  placed  sufiiciently  deep  in 
the  ground  to  receive  all  the  drainage  from  the  dung-beds  and  compost- 
heaps.  If  this  tank  is  within  the  kitchen-garden,  it  will  be  an  advantage,  being 
invaluable  in  the  cultivation  oi  flowers  and  vegetables.  Here  also  are 
placed  the  potting-sheds,  nnd  sheds  for  the  preparation  of  composts,  which 
should  always  be  prepared  under  cover  ;  and  as  the  yard  is  by  no  means  orna- 
meutal,  it  should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  house. 
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169.  In  the  plan,  1  is  the  house  ;  2,  the  consei-vatory ;  3,  clump  oi 
American  plants,  consisting  some  of  rhododendrons,  ledums,  and  heaths; 
4,  roses  ;  5,  flower-beds,  with  coniferse  in  the  centre  ;  6,  flower-beds ;  7,  jar- 
dinette,  with  fountain ;  8,  borders  planted  with  Alpine  plants  ;  9,  vines  or 
ornamental  climbers  ;  10, 
pears,  cherries,  &c.  trained 
tigainst  the  wall ;  11,  ve- 
randah with  climbers  ;  12, 
carriage- drive  ;  13,  arches 
over  path  for  climbing 
roses,  and  other  ornamen- 
tal climbers  ;  14,  fernery  ; 
15,  turf  lawns  ;  16,  shrub- 
beries ;  17,  summer-house ; 
18,  flower-beds,  with  deo- 
dars in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  turf ;  19,  shady 
walk  ;  20,  flower-border 
fronting  conservatory  ; 
21,  flower-border  fronting 
shrubberies  ;  22,  melon- 
ground  and  compost-yard  ; 

23,  back  entrance,  wide 
enough  for  carts  to  enter  ; 

24,  range  of  three  forcing- 
pits  ;  25,  vinery  and  forc- 
ing-house ;  26,  tool-house  ; 
27,  frames ;  28,  manure- 
bed  ;  29,  garden  entrance. 
The  kitchen-garden  being 

thoroughly  drained,  trenched,  and  manured,  and  the  walls  in  order,  the 
following  will  be  its  first  order  of  cropping : — a,  Jerusalem  artichokes ;  b, 
gooseberries ;  c,  raspben-ies  ;  d,  red,  white,  and  black  currants  in  rows ; 
e,  strawberries,  seakale,  rhubarb,  and  globe  artichokes  ;/,  a  row  of  plum-trees, 
asparagus,  horseradish,  and  more  strawberries;  g,  pot-herbs,  potatoes,  and 
peas  ;  h,  a  row  of  pyramid  apple-trees,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  tiu-nips  ;  i,  cab- 
bages, celery,  broad  beans,  scarlet  runners  j  k,  pyramid  pear-trees,  scarlet 
runners,  broad  beans,  cauliflower,  and  early  brocoli.  On  the  south  border, 
plums  and  cherries. 

170.  In  all  theoretical  gardening  it  is  forbidden  to  crop  the  border  on  whicl^ 
■wall-fruit  is  planted  ;  but  this  is  rare  in  practice  :  the  crops  indicated  "below 
generally  occupy  such  borders  ;  but  probably  a  line  might  be  drawn  beyond 
which  such  crops  should  not  approach  the  wall.  Supposing  such  a  border  to 
be  sixteen  feet,  twelve  feet  might  be  devoted  to  such  crops  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  as  require  a  warm,  sunny  border. 
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171.  A  walk,  six  feet  wide,  separates  the  quarters  from  the  west  border,  on 
which  lettuces,  radishes,  early  potatoes,  early  peas  and  beans,  kidney-beans, 
early  strawberries,  and  early  horse-carrots,  are  to  be  cultivated. 

172.  Where  it  can  be  so  arranged,  the  garden  should  be  an  oblong 
square  :  100  yards  from  east  to  west,  and  30  yards  from  north  to  south,  is 
a  very  convenient  form,  and  about  the  joroportions  laid  down  in  the  accom- 
panying plan.  This  allows  the  vegetables  to  range  from  north  to  south,  which 
is  always  to  be  preferred,  otherwise  they  get  drawn  to  one  side  by  the  side- 

of  the  sun. — 1,  The  site  of 


light 

the  house  ;  2,  the  conservatory  ; 
3,  a  clump  of  trees  and  shrubs 
fronting  the  main  entrance;  4, 
coach-house  and  stables  ;  5,  tool- 
house;  6,  manure  and  frame 
yard  ;  7,  flower  -  borders  and 
shrubberies  ;  8,  ferns  and  Ame- 
rican   plants  ;     9,    rose  clumps  ; 

10,  circular  beds  for  hollyhocks, 
dahlias,  and  other  free-blooming 
plants  in  summer,  and  thinly 
planted  with  evergreens  to  take 
off    the    nakedness    in    winter ; 

11,  arbour ;  12,  flower  -  beds  ; 
13,  lawn ;  14,  paths ;  15,  beds 
for  placing  out  flowers  in  pots ; 
IC,  kitchen-gardens ;  17,  peach 
wall ;  18,  east  wall  for  plums, 
cherries,  and  pears. 

173.  It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  have  buildings  and  even  groups  of 


large  trees  contiguous  to  gardens  ;  where  these  are  situated  to  the  north,  they 
not  only  break  and  turn  aside  the  cold  winds,  but  concentrate  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  a  great  advantage  when  early  crops  are  required.  They  also  preserve  the 
crops  dra-ing  winter.  Buildings  have  this  advantage  over  trees,  that  they 
afford  the  shelter  without  robbing  the  soil  of  the  food  necessary  for  its  legiti- 
mate crop.  In  the  accompanying  plan  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  frontage 
north  of  the  house  is  laid  out  as  lawn,  and  to  the  south,  that  the  breadth  of 
the  house  and  offices  is  disposed  in  the  same  way ;  a  single  winding  path 
running  through  it.  East  of  the  house  lie  the  conservatory  and  offices,  sheltered 
by  a  belt  of  shrubbery  which  runs  round  the  whole  lawn.  The  kitchen-gardens 
occupy  the  north-west  side  of  the  ground,  and  adjoining,  at  the  southern 
extremity,  are  vineries,  forcing- houses,  and  orchard-houses.  The  northern 
boundary  is  a  dwarf  wall  with  green  iron  ramngs. 

174.  A  very  similar  plan  to  the  preceding  one,  designed  also  by  Mr.  Chitty, 
covers  an  area  of  half  an  acre.  Here  less  space  is  devoted  to  the  front  lawn, 
and  probably  the  kitchen-garden  is  smallor  than  it  might  be. 
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175.  Cottage  gardens  and  allotments  vaiy  in  size  and  sliape,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  some  are  square,  some  oblong,  while  others  are  angular  in 
form,  ranging  in  size  from  half  a  rod  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Taking  a 
medium  course,  let  us  describe  one  of  about  thirty  yai'ds  each  way.  Here,  as 
in  other  cases,  economy  recommends  simplicity  of  design  :  intricate  plans 
only  increase  the  labour,  without  an  adequate  compensation.  Supposing  tho 
frontage,  3,  to  be  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden  ; 
let  the  walks  present  a  curve  rather  than 
sharp  angles  ;  let  the  beds  be  circular  or 
oval  rather  than  pointed  ;  and  let  the  space 
for  flowers  be  as  open  as  possible.  Nothing 
is  more  beautiful  than  a  smooth  green  plat  of 
grass,  on  which  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
ornamental  trees  may  be  planted,  —  such 
trees  as  the  silver  birch,  copper  beech,  or 
some  sort  of  conifer,  as  pines,  cypress, — some 
of  the  araucarias,  now  easily  procurable, 
or  a  deodar :  these  are  not  so  littery  as  freer- 
growing  trees,  and  will  not  so  soon  overcrowd 
the  place.  Let  the  edgings  be  of  box,  if 
obtainable, — nothing  is  so  handsome  ;  other- 
wise thrift,  white  alyssum,  or  some  of  the 
ornamental  grasses,— or  ornamental  tiles  are 
both  cheap  and  elegant.  The  path  should 
be  of  gravel,  if  possible ;  if  paved,  with  peb- 
bles, or  of  coarse  sand, — even  road-sand  is 
capital  for  kitchen-garden  walks,  so  also  is 
burnt  clay.    Let  the  main  parts  of  the  ground 

be  devoted  to  kitchen  crops.  If  drainage  is  necessary,  ascertain  v^-here  tlio 
water  can  be  carried  to.  Open  a  trench  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plat, 
either  into  the  intended  outlet  or  into  a  well  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  into 
this  trench  lead  the  several  drains  from  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  from 
one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  outlet,  gradually  sloping  towards  the  lower 
trench.  If  this  be  left  open  and  kept  clear,  it  will  carry  off  all  superfluous 
water ;  but  if  some  brushwood  is  laid  along  the  bottom,  it  may  be  covered  and 
cropped  over.  Brickbats  or  stones  will  do,  but  pipes  or  tiles  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Having  done  this,  let  one  main  walk  pass  through  the  centre,  of  about 
five  feet  wide,  or  more  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  drying-ground.  At  the  end  of  this 
main  walk  an  arbour,  6,  may  be  formed  of  Clematis  Vitalha,  of  the  white  jasmine, 
or  yellow  winter- flowering  jasmine  :  these  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  being 
of  dense  growth  and  habit,  and  very  cheap.  On  each  side  of  the  arbour 
flowers  or  herbs  may  be  grown.  On  the  sunny  sides  of  the  house  let  a  vine, 
ai^ricot,  peach,  or  nectarine  be  planted,  seeing  that  a  proper  station  is  prepared 
for  them.  There  is  a  wall  having  a  southern  aspect ;  let  it  be  devoted  to  somo 
of  these  also :  if  not  requu-ed  for  home  use,  they  are  salable.    The  main  part 
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of  tlie  ground  should  be  devoted  to  kitchen  crops,  following  out  a  system  of 
rotation  cropping,  and  using  also  a  little  caution  in  the  application  of  manures; 
green,  unprepared,  or  rank-smelling  dung,  breeds  no  end  of  insect»,  which 
become  ruinous  to  the  crops.  In  preparing  manures — which,  however,  are 
essential  for  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,— let  it  be  remembered  that 
all  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  will  be  useful,  when  properly  mixed.  The 
droppings  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  all  house-sewage,  should  be  collected  and 
saved,  and  mixed  with  rather  more  than  the  same  quantity  of  garden  soil : 
the  application  of  a  little  quicklime  will  remove  any  offensive  smell.  Let  the 
offal,  dung,  &c.,  be  laid  in  layers,  about  nine  inches  thick,  mixed  with  similar 
layers  of  garden  soil  and  quicklime,  remaining  so  till  a  good  heap  hp.s  accu- 
mulated, when  it  should  be  turned  over  and  mixed  thoroughly  before  dressing 
the  ground  with  it.  Applied  in  this  way,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  breed  insects, 
and  is  more  efficacious.  The  same  system  of  grouping  and  rotation  of  crops 
which  will  be  indicated  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  will  be  applicable.  The  fol- 
lowing- is  a  list  of  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  suitable  for  a  cottage  garden  : — 


Earl>/. 
White  Juneating. 
Eed  Juneating. 
Eed  Quarrenden. 
Keswick  Codlin, 
Manks  Codlin. 


Earlt/. 
Ambrosia,  or  early  Buerre. 
Bucrre  Gilford. 
Jargonel. 


Apples. 

Medium. 
Hawthornden. 
Kerry  Pippin. 


Pears. 

Iledium. 
■Cuerre  Diel. 
Duchess  of  Orleans. 
Marie  Louise. 
Williams's  Bon-Chretien. 


Late. 
Blenheim  Orange. 
Fearn's  Pippin. 
Lemon  Pippin. 
Cockle  Pippin, 
Eibston  Pippin. 
King  of  Pippins. 
London  Pippin. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
Old  Nonpareil. 


Late. 
Napoleon. 
Passe  Colmar. 
Crassane  d'Hiver 
Chaptal 


\  Baking. 


Earhj 


Plums. 


Goliath. 
Victoria. 


Royal  Muscadine. 


Greengage. 
Eivers's  Prolific. 


Late. 

Purple-gage  I    Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Magnum  Bonum     I    Damson. 


Vines  for  out-doors. 

White  Sweetwater 


Black  Cluster. 


Early. 
May  Duke. 
Archduke. 


Apricots. 
Moor  Park. 


Cherries. 

Medium. 
Bigarreau. 
Kentish. 
Morcllo. 


Peaches. 

Mignonne. 
Noblesse. 
Malta. 
Eoyal  George. 


Late, 
Duke. 


Nectarines. 

Pitmaston  Orange. 
Eoman  (for  well-draine3 

soil). 
Scarlet. 
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Green. 
Cocts's  late  Green. 
Greengage. 
Pavourite. 


Currants. 

Large  Grape,  red. 
Grape,  ^vhite. 
Black  Xaples. 


Gooseberries. 

Sed. 

Cliampagne. 
Warrington. 
Lancashire  Hero. 

Raspberries. 

Falstaff. 


Yellow. 
Amber. 
Golden  Drop. 
Early  Yellow. 


Strawberries^ 

Keen's  Seedling. 
Sir  Harry. 
Oscar. 


Vegetables  suitable  for  the  Cottage  Garden. 
C ABBOT — Early  Horn. 
Intermediate. 


Peas — Harlr/ — ^Emperor. 

Ringwood. 

Torn  Thumb  i  dwarf. 

Bishop  s  Long-pod 
Medium — Auvergne* 

Blue  Imperial. 

Scimitar. 
iaCe— Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow. 

Knight's  Tall  Marrow. 

Bea>'S — Mazagan,  early. 

Sword  Long-pod,  main  crop. 

Cabbage— Enfield  Market,  main  crop. 
Early  York. 
E;vst  Ham. 
Colewcrt. 

Beocoli— Early  Cap?, 
Purple  Sprouting. 
Walcheren,  or  CaalifliMvcr, 

Savoy — Brussels  Sprouts. 

Kali — Green  Curled. 

Brown,  or  Sagged  Jack. 

Letttjce — Hammersmith,  for  winter. 
Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  all  the  year. 


TuEXip — Early  Dutch. 
Late  Stone. 

OinoN — Brown  Spanish. 
Siliver  Globe. 

Spinach — Bound,  for  summer. 
Flanders,  for  winter. 

Potatoes — Improved  Ash-leaved  Kidnei? 
Kirk's  Kidney. 

TegetabIiE  Maeeow — Custard. 

CucTjjiBEE — Southgate,  for  out-doors. 

Eadtsees — Scarlet  Short-top. 
Turnip,  red  and  white. 

Celeet — Coles's  Crystal,  white, 
Coles's  Crystal,  red. 

Endive — Green  Curled. 

Pakslet — Best  Curled. 

CoHK  Salad,  for  winter  use. 
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CHAPTER  V:i. 

FENCES,    WALLS,    AND    SHELTERS. 

176.  The  idea  of  inclosing  land  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Times  noticing  the 
fact  that  good  fences  are  becoming  common  in  Ireland,  and  that  ''  gates, 
gate-posts,  and  fences,  are  no  longer  carried  off  bodily  to  boil  the  potato-pot ;" 

it  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  her  improved  condition.   Indeed,  the  history  of 

fencing,  fi'om  the  rude  landmarks  of  ancient  times  up  to  the  almost  perfect 
fences  of  the  present  day,  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  the  history  of  social 
progress  and  moral  advancement.  Even  now,  the  character  of  districts  and 
countries  is  pretty  correctly  photographed  by  the  light  which  the  nature  and 
condition  of  their  fences  throw  upon  them.  The  social  status,  tastes,  and 
pecuniary  resources  of  individuals  may  often  be  determined  in  the  same  man- 
ner. In  this,  if  in  anything,  those  who  judge  by  the  outward  appearanca 
only,  may  generally  judge  pretty  correctly.  Fences  are  so  obtrusively  conspi- 
cuous, that  they  at  once  arrest  our  attention  and  challenge  an  opinion.  They 
convey  to  us  our  first  impi'essions  of  a  domain,  and  we  may  thus  almost 
determine  at  sight  the  estate  of  a  spendthrift  or  a  property  in  Chancery^ 
Fences  not  only  define  boundaries  and  insm*e  security, — breaking  the  force  of 
prevailing  winds,  and  providing  the  necessary  shelter, — they  also  convey 
ideas  of  possession  and  seclusion,  and  impart  a  reputable  or  disreputable 
character  tx)  a  property,  according  to  the  taste,  or  the  want  of  it,  by  which 
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they  are  distinguislied.  The  character  of  the  fence  itself,  and  its  efficient  pre- 
servation afterwards,  therefore,  become  objects  of  the  highest  importance. 
In  a  thickly-populated  country  like  oui's,  it  is  scarcely  left  optional  whether 
estates  shall  be  inclosed  or  not ;  but  the  character  of  the  fence  used  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  materials ;  for  earth,  water, 
hedges,  formed  of  a  great  vai-iety  of  plants,— wooden  fences  of  every  type,  from 
the  rude  post,  surmounted  by  a  single  rail,  to  the  highly-finished  and  beauti- 
fully-designed rustic  park  fence  ;  iron  of  every  thickness  and  every  pattern, — 
brick,  stone,  and  concrete  wall,— all  are  used.  And,  perhaps,  each  of  these 
materials  is  best  for  special  localities.  A  ditch,  two  yards  wide  and  four  feet 
deep,  with  one  or  two  feet  of  water  in  the  bottom,  is  a  capital  fence,  or  sub- 
stitute for  one,  on  swampy,  fenny  lands.  A  steep  earth-bank,  with  a  small 
ditch  at  bottom,  containing  water,  may  also  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  fence 
on  heavy  clay  lands.  On  poor  uplands,  a  wall  of  turf  may  answer  very  well, 
and  stand  for  twenty  years.  But,  however  useful  such  expedients  may  be  on 
the  soils  or  localities  indicated,  they  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  on  more 
cultivated  properties.  Fences  will  be  required  for  four  leading  purposes  : — 
Namely,  for  subdivision  into  fields ;  defining  the  boundary,  and  adding  dignity 
to  the  appearance  of  the  park  ;  protecting  the  clumps  of  trees  and  plantations, 
and  maintaining  a  separation  between  the  park  and  gardens, — or,  as  some 
writers  have  it,  between  the  grass  that  is  mown  and  the  grass  that  is  fed. 

177.  The  boundary-fence  of  a  park,  of  whatever  material  it  is  formed,  should 
always  be  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  pa-event  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
cattle, — it  should  also  be  more  or  less  ornamental.  A  strong  fence  of  wood, 
brick,  stone,  or  iron,  from  3^  to  4^  feet  high — it  must  be  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  two  feet  higher  where  there  are  deer— is  well  adapted  for  these  purposes. 
Hedges,  however  excellent,  can  never  confine  deer,  and  are  seldom  effi- 
cient for  cattle.  The  best  wooden  park  fences  I  have  ever  seen  were 
about  five  feet  high,  and  were  thus  formed  -.—Larch  trees,  averaging  from  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  were  peeled  and  cut  into  lengths  of  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  for  posts.  These  were  placed  about  ten  feet  apart,  fii-mly 
rammed,  for  more  than  a  yard  of  their  depth,  into  the  soil,  and  connected 
together  by  three  strong  rails  of  Scotch  fir,  mortised  into  the  post,  about 
three  inches  from  their  front  sm-face.  Vertical  splints  or  spars  of  peeled 
lai'ch,  formed  by  sawing  young  trees  down  the  centre,  were  then  nailed  on, 
leaving  clear  spaces  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half  between  them.  The  splints 
averaged  about  four  inches  in  width,  and  were  pointed  at  the  top,  thus  A,  No 
fence  of  wood  could  well  look  neater  or  stronger  than  this  ;  and  if  the  posts 
are  partially  charred  for  a  foot  above  and  below  their  junction  with  the  soil,— 
that  being  the  point  where  wooden  posts  always  decay  first,  and,  conse- 
quently, where  the  antiseptic  property  of  charring  would  be  most  valuable, 
— and  the  whole  coated  with  anti-corrosive  paint,  or,  better  still,  where 
the  colour  is  not  olyectionable,  a  varnish  of  coal-tar, — such  fences  will 
last  for  many  years.  The  next  best- looking  and  still  more  dm-able  woodea 
park-feuce  would  have  been  posts  formed  of  oak,  the  rails  and  splints  being 
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6a wn  out  of  the  same,  or  out  of  good  deal,  and  painted  or  vai'nislied  like  tlio 


Hj 


{\ 


otLer,  The  worst  wooden  fences,  both  on  the  ground  of 
appearance  and  economj',  although  they  are  by  far  the  most 
common,  are  those  with  the  vertical  splints  split  out  of  oak 
or  other  timber,  and  nailed  on  the  rails,  as  opposite. 

178.  The  edges  of  such  s^Dlints  are,  of  course,  rough  and 
jagged,  themselves  being  twisted  into  every  shape,  as  they 
can  only  split  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  the  spaces 
between  are  most  irregular.      An  excellent  fence,  however, 

and  one  vei-y  commonly  found  in  suburban  residences,  is  a  stout  oak  paling, 
placed  upon  a  foundation  of  brick-work,  supported  by  strong  stakes  at 
intervals.  This  is  a  handsome  and  effective  fence,  only  inferior  to  a  brick  or 
stone  wall  for  garden  purposes. 

179.  Unless,  however,  for  the  greater  shelter  provided  by  wooden  fences, 
and  their  less  cost  in  the  first  instance,  they  cannot  compete  with  iron,  which 
is  doubtless  the  best  of  all  materials,  especially  for  boundary  fences.  In 
point  of  ultimate  economy,  efficiency,  d\irability,  and  beauty,  iron  stands  un- 
rivalled. Before  erecting  a  boundary  fence,  I  would  advise  every  one  to  consult 
the  cu-culars  of  our  great  wire-manufacturers.  They  offer  the  most  tempting 
variety  of  designs,  at  astonishingly  low  prices ;  and  by  means  of  strained  wire, 
iron  hurdles,  and  the  flexibiUty  of  the  material  used,  the  sharpest  curves  can 
be  followed  to  a  nicety,  and  the  most  irregular  outline  con-ectly  traced.  An 
iron  fence  for  deer,  six  feet  high,  with  horizontal  rods,  iron  posts  seven  feet 
apart,  and  a  handsome  massive  straining  pillar  for  every  100  yards  of  fence, 
will  be  delivered  at  any  railway  station  at  25.  2d.  per  lineal  yard.  A  fence  of 
the  same  height,  the  proprietor  finding  the  wooden  posts,  will  be  delivered 
at  lOhd.  per  lineal  yard.  A  heavy  cattle-fence,  four  feet  high,  of  a  similar 
description,  complete,  can  be  delivered  for  Is.  id.  per  lineal  yard,  or, 
the  proprietor  supplying  wooden  posts,  for  7ld.  per  lineal  yard  ;  a  sheep- 
fence,  three  feet  high,  complete,  with  five  horizontal  rods,  lOd.  per  lineal 
yard  ;  wooden  posts  supplied  by  proprietor,  3d.  do.  do.  ;  and  so  on  in  pro- 
poi-tion.  Nothing  could  be  desired  cheaper,  and  certainly  nothing  more 
efiicient,  than  these  fences.  In  districts  where  stone  is  plentiful  and  labour 
cheap,  a  wall  of  stone  may  be  almost  equally  so ;  and,  although  less  elegant, 
is  quite  as  efficient  for  protection,  and  more 
useful  for  shelter.  Some  will  jDrefer  brick  ;  and 
tvalls  of  either,  four  feet  high,  will  be  sufficient 
for  bullocks  and  horses.  For  deer,  the  walls 
must  be  either  two  feet  higher,  or  surmounted 
by  one  or  two  iron  rails,  supported  by  stone  piers 
or  iron  posts,  to  give  additional  height,  thus  : — 

180.  In  situations  where  the  extremities  of  parks  are  mostly  bounded  by 
plantations  of  wood,  or  where  they  are  grazed  by  sheep  only,  a  most  useful 
and  ornamental  hedge-and-wall  fence  may  be  thus  formed  : — Build  a  wall. 
Bay  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  plant  a  hedge  of  holly,  hawthorn,  horn- 
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beam,  beech,  box,  or  other  shrub,  on  a  raised  bank  on  its  inner  edge,  aa 
shown  in  the  following  section : — 

This  not  only  presents  an  im- 
passable barrier  from  the  out-  ^ 
side,    but  is  one  of  the  most                  ^M 
beautiful    combinations     of     a                 '*" 
living  and  dead  fence  that  can 
be  imagined.     Hedges  of  quick- 
thorn  alone  will  form  excellent 
boundary  fences  for  sheep,  and 
ELEVATION.                   on  the  best  soils,  with  extremely         section. 
guoQ  management,  lor  cattle  also.     They  are  generally  planted  thus  : — Some- 
times a  ditch  is  made  on  both  sides,  to  give  additional  security,  and  the  angle  of 
the  banks  varies  in  different  localities,  and  according  to  the  soil.    The  plants  are 
inserted,  sometimes  on  the  very  top  of  the  bank,  at  other  times  a  foot  or  more 

down  ;  but  the  principle  is  always  the  same. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  chief  use  of 
both  ditch  and  bank  is  to  increase  the 
obstructive  power  of  the  hedge  placed  on 
-^  its  summit.  A  temporary  fence  of  wood  or 
iron  will,  however,  generally  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  hedge-plants  in  their  young 
state.  A  single  or  double  rail,  A,  standing 
out  from  the  bank,  B,  as  above,  will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well. 

i8i.  For  temporar)' fencing  round  groups  of  trees,  nothing,  except  where 
■wood  is  very  cheap  and  plentiful,  can  equal  iron  hurdles.  Iron  or  hedges  are 
also  the  best  fences  for  permanent  woods.  No  group  in  a  park  should  be 
permanently  fenced.  Whatever  the  trees  are  of  which  it  is  formed,  as  they 
grow  larger  they  should  either  be  pruned  to  a  sufficient  height  to  protect  them 
from  cattle,  or  so  intermixed  with  thorns  and  hollies  as  to  form  an  impenetrable 
undergrowth  of  such  a  formidable  character  as  to  protect  the  other  trees  from 
the  browzing  of  cattle.  These  spiny  plants  will  also  add  to  the  pictui-esquo 
effect  of  the  groups.  Trees  planted  on  the  gardenesque  principle  may  be 
protected,  when  young,  with  iron  guards,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
their  lower  branches  must  be  pruned  off.  This  may  prevent  their  ever 
becoming  perfect  specimens ;  but  such  practice  is  better  than  surrounding 
them  with  permanent  fencing.  Trees  thus  treated  will  form  ^^pleasing  con- 
trasts to  those  which  are  allowed  to  sweep  the  turf  of  the  pleasure-ground 
with  their  lower  branches.  Care  must  be  exorcised  to  vary  the  height  ot 
pruning  different  trees,  so  as  to  destroy  the  insipid  sameness  and  tiresome 
uniformity  of  the  browzing-line  in  parks. 

182.  The  fence  separating  the  garden  from  the  park  now  claims  oiu*  notice. 
It  must  be  strong  enough  to  exclude  all  sorts  of  cattle,  and  fine  enough  to 
keep  out  the  smallest  rabbit.  It  must  either  be  partially  or  entirely  invisible, 
a;-  highly  ornamental,   or  both ;   that  is,    it  need   not  bo  of    one  uuiform 
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•character  throughout.  "Where  a  splendid  prospect  challenges  our  admiraticr , 
it  should  be  invisible ;  where  a  factory  chimney,  in  a  bleak  locality,  requires 
concealing,  an  ornamental  wall  may  serve  our  purpose.  Part  of  the  fence  on 
the  plan  given  on  page  53  is  a  strong  iron  rabbit-proof  one,  six  feet  high,  which 
imparts  better  ideas  of  security  and  strength,  near  the  carriage-entrance, 
than  anything  else,  save  brick  or  stone,  could  have  given.  The  same,  or  a 
similar  kind  of  fence,   might  run  along  most  of  the  east  side,   reserving 

the  west  and  south 

for  the  ha-ha.     The 

object  of  the  ha-ha 

is  to  make  a  fence 

entirely  invisible,  or 

to  make  what  is  a 
very  dwarf  fence  from  the  inside,  a  tall  one  from  the  park.  Invisible  ha-ha's  are 
thus  formed,  with  the  aid  of  a  brick  wall  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  which  should 
batter  slightly  ;  or  the  wall  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  small  iron  fence  sub- 
Btituted,  as  in  the  margin.  Sometimes 
an  upright  fence  is  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  ;  but  this  is  the  worst 
of  all  forms  of  the  ha-ha,— if,  indeed, 
it  deserves  the  name  at  all.  Another  form  of  ha-ha  is  to  have  a  dwarf  iron 
fence,  with  a  brick  or  stone  wall,  of  a 
plain  or  ornamental  character,  rising  to 
the  height  of  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  as 
in  the  vignette  at  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter. These  walls  may  have  a  solid  base, 
and  the  greater  part  be  composed  of 
open  balustrades,  finished  with  a  massive 
copmg,  furnished  with  vases.     The  vig-  ^ .;      ..-■'" 

nette  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 

1S3.  The  following  diagrams  and  remarks,  from  Kepton's  "  Landscapo 
Gardening,"  will  show  the  importance  of  having  these  walls  of  the  right 
height  and  at  the  proper  distance.  Mr.  Repton  says,  where  the  ground  falls 
from  the  house  in  an  inclined  plane,  the  distance  of  the  fence  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment  on  the  spot ;  and  of  course,  the  steeper  the 
descent  the  nearer  or  lower  must  be  the  terrace-wall. 

184.  The  eye  sees  the  ground  over  the  fence  at  A  ;  but  if  carried  to  B,  aU 
view  of  the  gi'ound  will  be 
lost  to  a  person  standing  on 
the  floor-line  C.  If  the  ground 
be  flat,  as  at  C,  in  fig.  2,  or  rises  from 
the  house  to  D,  the  fence  may  be  placed 
much  farther  from  the  house,  without 
obstructing  the  view  of  the  park  from  A. 
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1S5.  An  invisible  wire  or  ornamental  iron  fence  may  also  be  placed  on  tlie 
top  of  the  ha-ha ;  but  generally  it  is  best  finished  with  an 
ornamental  wall,  or  left  level  with  the  inside  or  garden 
surface.  At  one  time,  rustic  fences  u'ere  much  used  for 
separating  the  park  from  the  pleasure-ground.  While 
they  are  among  the  most  beautiful,  they  are  certainly  the 
most  expensive  of  all  fences.  They  might  still  be  used  to 
separate  one  part  of  the  grounds  from  another, — the  rabbit- 
proof  garden  from  the  outside  pleasure-ground,  —  where 
labour  and  expense  are  no  object.  The  following  are  among 
as  pretty  patterns  as  any,  and  they  can  be  made  of  hazel, 
iarch,  spruce,  or  indeed  any  young  trees.  Th^.  bark  should 
always  be  left  on,  and  the  more  numerous  and  rougher 
the  knots,  the  more  rustic  the  fence  will  be.  Wire  fences, 
however,  look  better,  and  their  patterns  and  prices  are 
endlessly  varied,  to  suit  the  means  and  tastes  of  all.  The 
accompanying  look  as  well  as  any. 

186.  Walls  are  occasionally  introduced  into  flower- 
gardens,  —  either  for  the  shelter  they  aiford  in  bleak 
localities,  their  architectural  effect  near  dwelling-houses,  or  the  culture  oi 
the  more  tender  plants  in  the  open  air.  In  all  such  cases  they  should  be 
formed  of  the  best  materials,  and  either 
panelled,  or  rendered  otherwise  orna- 
mental. They  should  seldom  be  more 
than  ten  or  less  than  six  feet  high,  al- 
though those  who  have  seen  the  enor- 
mous magnolia  walls  at  White-Knights 
Park,  near  Reading,  will  feel  inclined  to 
double  my  maximum.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  elevations  I  have  named  will 
look  best  and  be  most  suitable  for  cultural  purposes.  It  would  be  worth 
going  a  hundred  miles  to  see  a  wall  six  feet  high  and  fifty  yards  long,  fur- 
nished with  a  collection  of  tea-roses  in  full  bloom.  If  the  wall  were  furnished 
with  a  coping  projecting  four  inches,  and  grooved  underneath,  to  remove  the 
drip  of  water,  and  the  roses  were  slightly  covered  in  winter  with  spruce 
branches,  and  sheltered  with  canvas  covering  from  early  spring  frosts,  such  a 
sight  might  be  realized,  and  a  wall  affording  alike  shelter  and  fence  on  one 
side,  become  an  object  of  surpassing  loveliness  on  the  other. 

187.  For  single  gates  across  a  cai-ri age-road,  or  anywhere  else,  nothing  can 

be  better  than  those  in  the  sketch.  The 
number  of  bars  and  jDatterns  of  such 
gates  can  be  made  to  suit  every  piupose, 
and  gratify  every  taste.  On  cariiage- 
roads  gates  should  never  be  less  than 
four,   and  seldom   need    be  more  than. 
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six   feet   high,  —  five   being  an   excellent 
average, 

188.  These  observations  upon  fencing  will 
6e  incomplete  without  a  few  remarks  upon 
gates.  As  a  general  rule,  they  must  always 
be  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
fence.  Occasionally,  however,  in  pleasure- 
grounds,  where  a  rabbit-proof  fence  is  hidden  with  shrubs,  the  gate  spanning 
the  walk  may  be  much  better  and  more  elegant  than  the  fence.  The  most 
beautiful  gates  I 
have  ever  seen  are 
those  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Hardwicke 
House.  A  broad 
gravel  promenade, 
in  front  of  part  of 
the  range  of  glass, 
bounded    on     one 

side  by  a  ribbon  border,  and  on  the  other  by  a  panelled  wall,  furnished 
with  vases  on  all  the  piers,  is  terminated  at  both  ends  by  lofty  iron  gates  of 
chaste  pattern  and  blue-and-gold  colour.  Three  smaller  pair  and  two  large 
gates,  of  similar  colour  and  patterns,  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds  with  excellent  effect.  Lodge  or  entrance-gates  are  most  effective 
in  pairs.  They  should  neither  be  too  massive  nor  too  light, — of  sufficient 
width  to  prevent  anxiety  about  wheels  or  posts  ;  of  elegant  pattern,  strong 
construction,  and  a  colour  that  can  be  easily  discerned  at  night.  Nothing 
can  equal,  in  ultimate  economy,  nor  exceed  in  usefulness  and  beauty,  a  well- 
raised,  carefully-hung  pair  of  wrought-iron  gates,  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  painted  a  light  stone-coloui*.  D.  T.  F. 


189.  The  Garden  Wall  is  as  the  setting  to  the  gem ;  without  its  inclosing 
fence,  it  would  be  undistinguishable  from  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  its 
contents  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  to  the 
"pitiless  pelting"  of  every  storm.  But  besides  the  protection  it  affords  in 
this  sense,  the  properly-constructed  garden  wall  has  other  important  con- 
servative duties.  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  interesting  experiments  on  the  origin  of 
dew,  found  that  a  thermometer  protected  by  a  handkerchief  sustained  hori- 
zontally over  it,  marked  a  temperature  from  four  to  six  degrees  higher  than 
the  corresponding  instrument  placed  in  the  open  ground.  The  wall  and  its 
ooping  exercise  a  conservative  power  in  px-eventing  the  radiation  of  beat  in 
the  one  case  which  the  handkerchief  exercises  in  the  other. 

190.  The  wall  performs  another  equally  important  office  ;  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  it  absorbs  the  sun's  rays  in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  its  aspect  and 
inclination  to  the  sun  ;  and,  in  common  with  all  heated  bodies,  it  radiates  its 
heat  in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  the  square  of  its  distance ;  so  that  if  an  object 
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placed  a  foot  from  the  wall  receives  1°  of  heat  from  it,  at  one  inch  it  wij J 
receive  heat  equal  to  144°.  The  reflection,  also,  of  all  unabsorbed  rays  imping- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  greatly  increases  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
immediate  contact  with  it.  Besides  this  power  of  absorbing  heat,  moisture  is 
also  absorbed,  both  from  rain  and  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  with  the  heat,  is 
given  out  b}'  radiation,  tempering  the  atmosphere  during  the  night :  a  wall 
is  thus,  in  every  sense,  a  source  of  protection ;  and  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  that  its  height  and  form,  as  well  as  its  workmanship  and  mate* 
rials,  should  be  well  considered. 

191.  The  countries  of  southern  Europe,  and  especially  Italy,  can  dispense 
with  some  of  the  conservative  properties  of  the  wall,  and  render  architecturally 
ornamental  that  which  we  must  make  strictly  utilitarian.  The  walls  of 
Italian  gardens  are,  therefore,  frequently  decorated  with  alcoves  and  balus- 
trades, with  a  full  complement  of  statuary  and  vases. 

192.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  ha-ha  fence,  invented  by 
Kent,  has  been  considered  the  best  form  of  external  fence ;  it  affords 
protection  from  without,  and  it  does  not  obstruct  the  view,  but  carrie? 
the  eye  uninterruptedly  into  the  neighbouring  domain,  while  a  light  wire 
fence  offers  the  best  possible  protection  from  game  and  other  ferm  naturce. 
A  holly  or  privet  hedge  may  with  advantage  surmount  it  on  the  east  and  west, 
especially  if  it  is  intended  to  have  outside  borders,  either  for  wall-trees 
or  vegetables :  where  cu'cumstances  permit,  a  belt  of  trees  on  the  north  or 
north-east  side  of  the  ha-ha  will  also  afford  a  desirable  shelter. 

193.  Within  this  external  fence  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  usually  form 
a  separate  inclosure,  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
proprietor ;  and  the  wall  surrounding  this  inclosure  we  have  now  to  consider. 
Garden  walls  have  long  been  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  will  probably  always 
remain  so  :  like  everything  else  connected  with  gardening,  they  depend  oa 
local  circumstances  of  climate,  elevation,  extent,  and  undulation.  The  walls 
which  would  be  suitable  for  a  moderate-sized  kitchen-garden,  in  a  flat  or 
thickly- wooded  country,  would  be  very  unsuitable  for  a  loftier  site,  on  th» 
side  of  a  hill,  or  in  an  open  undulating  country  ;  while  a  plot  of  small  extent, 
inclosed  by  walls  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  would  be  inadmissible  both  oa 
artistic  and  physiological  principles :  on  the  first,  it  would  seem  as  the  walls  of 
a  prison  ;  on  the  second,  it  would  hterally  be  so,  excluding  the  air,  which  is 
essential  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

194.  On  these  grounds,  the  best  practitioners  consider  that,  for  small  gar- 
dens, 8-feet  walls  are  most  suitable,  provided  the  trees  on  them  are  planted  so 
far  apart  as  to  admit  of  their  horizontal  extension.  For  gardens  of  larger 
size,  10-feet  walls,  and  for  an  extensive  garden  12,  and  even  14  feet,  will  not  be 
too  great.  Nicol  thinks  10  or  12  feet  a  height  convenient  for  pruning,  water- 
ing, and  gathering  the  fruit,  giving  also  ample  space  for  the  expansion  of  the 
branches  of  most  trees  ;  but  he  adds,  this  should  be  influenced  by  the  extent, 
or  apparent  extent,  of  the  ground,  the  latter  depending  u]pon  its  cast:  if 
it  is  a  lengthened  parallelogram,  for  instance,  the  ground  will  seem  larger 
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than  it  really  is ;  if  an  exact  square,  it  will  seem  smaller.  So^  ii  it  is  flat,  it 
will  seem  smaller  than  if  it  is  either  undulating  or  sloping ;  whiiC,  on  an 
elevation,  loftier  walls  will  admit  a  larger  amount  Ox  atmospheric  air  than  if 
it  is  placed  in  a  hollow,  or  even  in  a  flat  country.  Where  an  acre  oi  ground,  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  is  inclosed,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  he  recom- 
mends a  north  wall  14  feet  high,  and  the  east,  west,  and  south  walls  only  10  feet : 
if  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  considerable,  the  difference  may  be  less.  In 
>"ardens  of  greater  extent — inclosures  of  foui'  acres  for  instance,  the  walls  may 
be  higher,  but  in  no  instances  more  than  18  feet  high  for  the  north  wall,  15  feet 
lor  the  east  and  west  walls,  and  12  feet  for  the  south,  wall. 

195.  In  a  parallelogram  of  400  feet  by  300,  which  is  about  two  acres,  and  a 
well-proportioned  piece  of  ground  if  the  lie  of  the  land  is  an  easy  slope, 
Mr.  Mcintosh  recommends  a  wall  16  feet  high  for  the  north  wall,  14  feet  for 
the  cast  and  west  walls,  and  12  feet  for  the  south  wall ;  but  on  level  ground, 
while  the  north  wall  is  still  16  feet,  he  would  make  the  east  and  west  walls 
13  feet,  and  the  south  wall  10  feet.  Rogers  considers  low  walls  much  mora 
convenient  in  management,  more  easily  protected ;  and,  seeing  that  the  fruit- 
trees  are  most  productive  under  horizontal  training,  he  recommends  two 
walls  of  6  feet  high,  with  the  trees  planted  at  good  distances  from  each  other, 
and  asserts  that  such  walls  will  produce  more  fruit  in  any  given  number  of 
years  than  one  12-feet  wall.  "Low  walls  give  free  ventilation,"  he  adds, 
"  which  is  necessary  at  all  times :  even  high  winds  do  less  damage  than  foul 
stagnant  air,  pent  up  within  four  high  walls."  Mr.  P.  Walker  thinks  walls 
should  not  be  under  8  feet  from  the  ground-level  to  the  coping,  but  10  feet  he 
considers  the  most  useful  height  for  general  purposes  ;  but 
where  the  garden  area  is  flat,  the  appearance  would  be 
improved  by  raising  the  north  wall  a  foot  or  two  higher, 
carrying  the  rise  round  the  north-east  and  north-west  angles, 
and  finishing  with  an  appropriate  cauatto,  or  turret. 

196.  The  materials  of  which  walls  are  formed  will  always  depend  upon  local 
circumstances ;  brick,  stone,  clay,  chalk,  and  oak  fencing,  being  all  in  common 
use  for  the  purpose.  Of  all  these  materials,  brick  seems  to  be  the  favourite, 
being  most  convenient,  absorbing  most  heat,  and  being  most  enduring. 
Forsyth  says,  "  Where  brick  cannot  be  had,  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  walls 
altogether,  and  adopt  wood."  Brick  walls  are,  therefore,  considered  the  best 
for  all  practical  purposes  :  they  are  most  convenient  for  training,  and  they 
absorb  and  retain  most  heat.  Whinstone,  a  species  of  basalt  rock  common  in 
the  northern  counties,  is  next  reckoned  for  these  qualities,  while  its  close  grain 
rejects  moisture. 

197.  It  has  also  been  a  question  whether  inclined  or  vertical  walls  were  most 
favourable  to  the  produce  01  wall-fruit.  Zigzag  walls,  and  walls  with  deep 
recesses,  have  also  been  experimented  on  ;  and,  latterly,  glass  walls,  which, 
after  all,  only  amount  to  an  arcade  inclosed  with  glass  and  lined  with  vines, 
fruit-trees,  and  exotics, — very  charming,  no  doubt,  if  they  do  not  cost  more 
vhan  they  are  worth,  even  as  a  costly  luxury. 
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198.  In  reference  to  the  really  practical  question  of  walls,  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  instituted,  some  years  ago,  a  very  interesting  series  of 
experiments  on  the  comparative  merits  of  a  wall  coloured  black,  an  inclined 
wall  at  an  angle  of  50°,  and  a  vertical  wall  of  the  same  freestone.  The  results 
were  very  varied.  At  6  p.m.  in  April,  the  average  temperature  of  the  sloping, 
the  black,  and  the  freestone  wall  was  the  same,— the  brick  wall  was  one 
degree  lower.  During  May  the  temperature  of  the  brick  wall  was  considerably 
higher.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  day  the  average  temperature  of  the  sloping 
wall  was  seven  degrees  higher  than  the  brick  wall, — the  whinstone  wall  was 
three  degrees,  and  the  free  stone  five  degrees,  lower  than  the  sloping  wall; 
and  at  six  o'clock  the  sloping  wall  was  two  degrees  higher  than  the  freestone 
and  brick  wall,  and  five  degrees  above  the  whinstone  ;  but  in  frosty  weather 
the  sloping  wall  was  three  degrees  colder,  in  the  night,  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  brick  and 
whinstone  walls  are  nearly  equal,  and  only  a  shade  in  advance  of  the  freestone 
wall. 

199.  The  position  of  the  walls  being  determined,  as  well  as  the  material, 
the  foundations  should  be  excavated.  Their  depth  must  depend  upon  the 
subsoil,  and  the  workmen  should  dig  until  they  reach  a  soHd  homogeneous 
bed.  The  trench  completed,  it  should  be  filled  up,  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
surface,  with  conci-ete,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  parts  of  coai-se  gravel,  stones, 
or  brick  rubbish,  to  one  part  of  freshly-slaked  lime,  reduced  to  a  thin  paste, 
which  may  be  thrown  over  a  thin  layer  of  the  gravel ;  but  the  better  founda- 
tion is  formed  by  mixing  the  material  thoroughly  in  a  heap,  and  tm*ning  it  out 
of  the  wheelbarrow  into  the  trench,  from  a  raised  bank,  raking  each  layer  level 
£s  it  is  thrown  in. 

•00.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  must  depend  on  its  height,  and  the  foundation 
sihould  be  thicker  by  three  or  four  inches  than  the  wall  itself— this  thickness 
rising  five  or  six  inches  above  the  surface-level.  For  a  wall  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  a  single  brick,  or  9-inch  wall,  will  suffice  ;  for  higher  walls,  it 
will  require  a  brick  in  length  and  another  in  breadth,  or  14  inches  ;  beyond 
12  feet  and  up  to  18,  two  bricks  in  length,  or  18  inches.  Walls  of  \hese 
proportions  are  capable  of  suppoi-ting  a  lean-to  green-house  of  correspond- 
ing height,  if  they  are  properly  bonded,  and  hot  lime  or  good  cement  is 
used.  There  is  this  practical  difiiculty  in  the  more  weak  wall,  that  the  bricks 
shrink  unequally  in  drying.  This  inequality  might  be  remedied  by  using  the 
shorter  ones  as  "stretchers,"  as  bricks  laid  longitudinally  on  the  wall  are 
called,  using  the  regular-sized  bricks  for  "headers."  But  the  bonding  or 
tying,  which  is  the  object  of  laying  headers  and  stretchers,  would  not  be  at- 
tained. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  provided  for  by  using  half-bricks,  and  throwing 
out  the  short  ones.  The  brick  in  length  and  breadth,  and  that  in  two  lengths, 
are  more  easily  laid  and  bonded  ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  the  gardener,  if  he  is 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  is  to  see  that  the  workmen 
use  the  proper  bricks,  and  that  they  are  bedded  in  a  moderate  quantity  of 
moitar  made  of  fresh-slaked  lime  or  cement. 
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201.  An  economical  wall  is  sometimes  constructed  of  a  brick  in  bed,  or 
stretcher,  on  each  side,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  with  concrete 
similar  to  that  prepared  for  the  foundation.  This  adheres 
1o  the  brick-work  ;  headers,  or  bricks  across,  being  used 

occasionally  as  bonders,  to  hold  the  two 
sides  together.  A  solid  wall  of  14  inches, 
or  even  18,  which  would  require  3,620  bricks 
to  the  rod,  would  thus  only  require  1,210, 
while  the  cost  of  the  concrete  is  compara- 
tively trifling.  In  countries  where  brick  is 
not  easily  come  by,  a  very  good  wall  may  be 
constructed  with  a  brick  in  front  and  stone 
behind,  where  one  front  only  is  requir-od 
'^"'^^^'^^^     for  use. 

202.  The  introduction  of  hollow  bricks  is  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  dry- 
ness and  free  ventilation,  while  it  greatly  reduces  the  pressure  on  the  founda- 
tion ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  we  have  any  great  experience  as  to  its  result 
on  garden  walls. 

203.  Stone  walls  for  gardens  should  be  built  in  courses  of  four  or  eight 
inches  thick ;  the  stones  ashlar  or  hammer  -  dressed,  the  joints  chisel- 
dressed,  the  mortar-bed 
not  too  thick,  and  the 
joints  pointed  and  drawn 
clean.  In  stone  walls — 
perhaps  in  brick  walls  also 
— copper  or  iron  nails  with 
eyes  should   be  let  into  the  interstices  of  the  wall,  to  tie  down 

the  branches  of  the  fruit-trees,  taking  care  that  they  are  let  in  with  the  eye 
close  to  the  wall ;  for  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  wall  is  in  proportion 
to  its  distance,  and  the  heat  which  is  one  degree  a  foot  off  the  wall,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  hundred  and  forty-four  when  in  contact  with  it.  The  advantage 
of  the  eyed  nails  consists  in  preserving  the  wall.  Thread  dipped  in  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  or  flexible  wire,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  shred-and- 
patch  mode  of  training  the  young  shoots  will  surely  never  again  be  used  upon 
a  new  wall. 

204.  Hollow  walls  are  only  found  in  gardens  of  lofty  pretensions,  where 
very  high  cultivation  is  adopted  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many 
quarters  where  they  exist,  they  are  rarely  used.  Mr.  Henry  Bailey, 
Mr.  Harcourt's  gardener  at  Nuneham,  supplies  us  with  very  good  reasons 
for  their  use,  however ;  and  certainly,  where  expense  is  no  object,  every 
gentleman  would  like  to  see  his  walls  covered  with  fruit  in  its  season. 
"  Apricots,"  says  Mr.  Bailey,  ''when  placed  on  a  south  wall,  are  soon  excited 
by  open  sunny  days  in  spring  :  the  sap-vessels  become  filled  with  watery  sap. 
In  this  state,  if  a  severe  froat  occurs,  the  sap-vessels  are  burst  by  the  freezing 
fluid,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  plant  deranged.     Some  parts  of  the  treo 
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suffer  more  tlian  others.  The  branches  most  affected  having  consumed  the 
sap  inherent  in  them,  can  draw  no  further  supply,  and  on  the  first  day  -when 
the  solar  influence  is  sufficient  to  cause  perspiration,  they  languish  and  die. 
The  cause  of  the  injury  is  not  always  apparent  at  the  time  ;  but  in  a  ratio 
proportionate  to  its  extent,  it  will  show  itself  in  a  year  or  two."  In  this 
manner  Mr.  Bailey  accounts  for  the  paralysis  which  so  frequently  overtakes 
this  highly  esteemed  fruit— first  a  branch,  then  a  whole  side  dying  away,  in 
the  fine  sunny  days  of  spring,  to  the  surprise  of  the  gardener  ;  the  Moorpark 
variety  being  especially  subject  to  such  sudden  mortality. 

205.  The  walls  Mr.  IM'Intosh  has  erected  at  Dalkeith  Palace  are  twelve  feet 
high  and  eighteen  inches  thick.  A  rubble-stone  con- 
crete foundation  rises  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface, 
over  which  are  laid  nine  courses  of  brick  in  bed  on  the 
wall  side.     The  tenth  course  on  each  side  has  headers 

laid  across,  meeting  in  the  middle  every         ^ ^ 

three  feet,  as  binders  to  the  wall,  having  a 
whole  brick  laid  over  them.     The  bottom 
of  the  vacant  space  is  occupied  by  the  water- 
pipes.     The  same  is  carried  on  upwards, 
only  changing  the  place  of  the  headers,  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  immediately  above 
each  other;  the  last  three  courses  being 
solid.     This  wall  gives  equal  heat  on  both    =--a^5^s= 
sides,  and  in  place  of  headers  hoop  iron  may  be  employed  as  binders.     When 
one  side  only  is  to  be  heated,  a  brick  and  a  half,  or  fourteen  inches,   will 
occupy  one  side,  and  brick  in  bed  the  other. 
206.  Mr.  Walker  recommends  a  mode  of  heating  by  hot  air,  the  apparatus 

being  a  furnace,  placed  below  the 
ground-level  of  the  wall,  and  as 
much  as  practicable  at  the  lowest 
point.  The  fui-nace  is  bricked  in, 
so  that  the  coal  may  coke,  both 
for  economy  of  fuel  and  labour. 
The  air  in  contact  with  the  plates 
h  c,  being  expanded  by  heat,  wilJ 
flow  into  the  hot-air  chamber/, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  colder 
air  there.  Here  it  acquires  a  ro- 
tatory motion,  retaining  a  ten- 
dency to  ascend  in  the  ratio  of 
its  rai-efaction,  flowing  along  tho 
flues  h,  in  the  direction  of  tho 
arrows,  into  the  flues  h  h,  through 
the  narrow  opening  left.  The 
sliding  of  the  doors  t  will  acco- 
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ierate  its  circulation.  This  system  obviates  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the 
flues,  which  is  found  difficult  in  practice;  while  hot  water,  which  is  advocated 
in  some  places,  is  found  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use. 

207.  Coping  to  garden  walls  has  been  a  "much-vexed"  question,  and  pro- 
bably many  practical  men  retain  their  own  system,  without  paying  much 
attention  to  theories ;  for,  in  gardening,  a  common-sense 
application  of  the  means  at  hand,  and  taking  everything 
at  the  right  time,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  best- 
formed  theory  imperfectly  carried  out.  It  seems  very  well 
settled,  however,  that  a  stone  coping,  projecting  an  inch 
or  two  over  the  wall  on  each  side,  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  wall  from  the  effects  of  rain,  and  to  that 
extent  that  the  coping  is  useful  in  retarding  the  radiation 
of  heat.  Mr.  Walker  recommends  a  coping,  as  improving 
the  appearance,  and  necessary  for  protection  from  the 
weather ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  coping  of  slate  flags,  two 
inches  thick,  bevilled  off  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  at 
the  edges  on  each  side,  which  he  saw  in  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Preskelly,  Pembrokeshire,  is  one  of  the 

simplest  and  most  efficient  he  had  seen.  "These  projections,"  he  says, 
*'  greatly  enhance  the  conservative  power  of  the  walls."  Ho  proceeds  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  fitting  wire  or  wood  trellis  on  the  face  of  the 
wall,  as  interfering  with  this  conservative  power.  "A  space  intervenes 
betwixt  the  trees  and  the  wall,  where  the  heated  air  escapes  at  the  small 
angle  of  divergence,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  lightness  of  the  air, 
caused  by  rarefaction,  while  the  constant  flowing  of  the  denser  and  colder 
current  to  supply  its  place  produces  a  current  which  destroys  the  forcing 
power  of  the  wall."  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  eligible 
mode  of  training  trees  on  an  open  wall  is  by  nails  and  shreds.  We  think 
the  nails  and  eyes,  the  latter  being  close  to  the  wall,  might  be  made  to  meet 
all  his  requirements,  leaving  the  wall  sound  and  clean. 

208.  Admitting  that  the  coping  projecting  two  inches  is  necessary  ior  the 
protection  of  the  wall,  and  beneficial  to  the  tree,  the  best  horticulturists 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  temporary  copings,  extending  eighteen  inches 

beyond  the  wall,  with  protecting  cur- 
H'  r*  -,     tains  depending  from  them,  are  very 

useful  during  the  spring  months  ;  and 
Mr.  Errington  considers  that  by  using 
them  in  autumn  a  fortnight  is  added 
to  the  summer,  and  time  given  for 
the  ripening  of  the  young  wood.  He  recommends  a  temporary  coping, 
seven  or  eight  inches,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  twice  that  in  April 
and  May.  Mr.  M'Intosh  considers  wet  walls  in  summer  as  robbers  of  heat, 
and  that  a  wall  with  a  good  projecting  coping,  capable  of  being  moved  in  tho 
heat  of  the  day,  is  invaluable  after  sunset.    The  portable  coping  at  Dalkeith 
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is  a  boarding  nine  inches  wide,  supported  on  iron  brackets,  to  which  tho 
boards  are  attached  by  screws.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  the 
copings  are  more  inclined,  the  stone  coping  projecting  two  inches  ;  and  six 
inches  thick  of  York  paving,  Caithness  flag,  Ackworth  paving-stone,  and  various 
heads  of  slate  of  the  Pembrokeshire  and  other  Welsh  counties,  make  excellent 
coping  stone.  Roman  cement  has  been  tried ;  asphalt  has  also  been  tried 
successfully.  Glass,  six  inches  thick,  and  bevilled,  has  been  thought  the  best 
material  for  coping,  being  perfectly  indestructible  by  the  weather  ;  and  cast 
iron  has  been  found  to  answer.  As  to  shape,  the  flat  coping,  with  a  groove 
to  carry  ofi"  the  water,  is  supposed  to  be  excellent.  A  very  good  coining  is 
sometimes  formed  of  brick  and  cement,  as  on  the  other  side.  Another  form 
of  coping  strongly  recommended  is  a  stone,  sloping  on  each  side,  laid  on  a 
flat  one  placed  horizontally  over  the  wall. 

209.  Copings  projecting  too  far  are  said  to  deprive  the  leaves  of  the  vigour 
they  derive  from  summer  rains  and  heavy  dews,  although  they  are  useful  in 
spring,  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  fruit  is 
set.  At  this  season,  even  in  the  drier  climate  of  France,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  protect  the  tender  blossoms  from  the  late  frosts,  hail,  snow,  and  cold  rains 
of  spring,  which  are  very  fatal  to  stone-fruit ;  the  walls  in  France  being 
generally  trelUsed,  in  order  to  protect  the  trees  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
produced  by  radiation,  as  distinguished  fi'om  our  own  more  moist  climate, 
where  the  practice  is  reversed  :  an  angular  framework  of  wood  is  attached 
to  the  trellis,  projecting  some  twenty  inches  or  so  from  the  wall,  at  an 
inclination  of  50°.  "When  the  tree  begins  to  vegetate,  towai-ds  the  second 
v.cek  of  February,  hurdles  of  straw  attached  to  rods  of 
wood,  7  feet  4  in.  in  length  by  2  feet  broad  (fig.  A  A), 
are  placed  on  the  triangular  frame,  so  as  to  shelter  the  tree 
at  the  time  when  it  is  in  blossom,  till  it  has  begun  to  stone, 
resting  on  the  trelhs  ADC.  When  the  ti'ellis  is  absent,  pro- 
jecting rods  of  wood  are  attached  under  the  coping,  upon 
which  the  hurdles  are  laid  in  lengths,  at  a  similar  angle. 
Brieul  assures  us,  is  indispensable  for  stone-fruit.  Apples 
and  pears  are  also  benefitted  by  the  shelter,  espe- 
cially when  exposed  to  a  north  or  west  aspect,  or 
in  damp  localities.  This  protection,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  which  suflSces  while 
the  temperature 
stands  at  1°  or 
1^°  below  zero, 
becomes  useless- 
when  it  descends 
to  3%  or  even 
which  too 
quently  sweeps 
ftway  the  hopes  of  the  fruit-gardener.    The  walls  should  then  be  protected  by 
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means  of  a  rough  canvas,  such  as  is  used  by  paperhangers  to  cover  walls 
before  papering,  which  is  attached  to  the  projecting  hurdles  under  the 
coping,  at  B,  and  at  foot  to  posts  driven  into  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  50°. 
This  canvas  covering  permits  the  light  and  air  and  warmth  to  pass  ;  the 
vegetation  is  uninterrupted,  but  the  protection  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
strongest  spring  frosts. 

210.  Mr.  Gorrie,  a  well-known  and  experienced  horticultiu*ist,  found  that 
the  projecting  coping  added  greatly  to  the  warmth  of  the  walls,  the  difference 
being  from  4°  to  11°  ;  and  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  this  advantage  is  a 
very  important  one.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  permanent  coping  adds 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Gorrie  proposed  to  train  the  Ayrshire 
rose  on  a  projecting  trellis  under  the  coping,  so  as  to  give  shelter  to  the  fruit- 
trees  while  in  blossom,  the  rapid  spring  growth  of  this  rose  being  favourable 
for  the  purpose,  while  its  deciduous  habit  admits  of  the  full  play  of  the  wind 
in  winter. 

211.  The  Eev.  John  Lawrence,  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  writers  on  fruit- 
trees,  among  the  causes  of  barrenness  to  which  he  directs  attention  are — cold 
seasons,  but  especially  frosts  and  hlasts  in  the  spring.  Having  recourse  to 
mats,  although  sometimes  successful,  has  many  objections,  which  put  him  to 
considering  some  more  efficient  remedy,*  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  hori- 
zontal shelters  presented  the  one  needful  remedy.  He  experimented  with  thin 
bits  of  board  or  tile,  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  found  them  to  succeed  to  a 
marvel,  securing  fruit  wherever  they  were  placed.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
poses to  lay  rows  of  tiles  in  the  wall  at  distances  regulated  by  the  space 
between  the  lateral  branches  of  the  tree,  and  jutting  forward  from  the 
plane  of  the  wall  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  not  in  continuous  rows,  but  with 


gaps  to  receive  the  branches  of  the  tree.  By  the  help  of  these  shelters,  says 
Mr.  Lawrence,  "  even  in  the  most  difficult  year,  a  good  quantity  of  fruit  may 
almost  be  depended  upon  from  such  blossoms  as  are  sheltered  by  the  tiles. 
The  fruit  thus  sheltered  from  perpendicular  cold  and  blasts  I  have  experienced 
to  be  much  larger,  better,  and  finer-tasted,  than  those  of  the  same  tree  where 
exposed.     They  are  also  forwarder  and  earlier  ripe  than  the  others." 

*  '*  The  Pleasures  and  Profits  of  a  Garden."    By  the  Rev.  Jolin  Lawrence.  A  reTiscdl 
and  corrected  edition,  by  the  Editor.    Bell  &  Daldy. 
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212.  Besides  brick  and  stone,  chalk  and  clay  have  been  sometimes  employed 
in  erecting  garden  walls  with  success.  In  each  instance  the  process  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same.  A  foundation  being  obtained,  a  wooden  frame  is  prepared 
and  laid  down  on  each  side,  of  the  exact  thickness  of  the  intended  walls. 
Into  this  frame  chalk  or  clay,  previously  worked  into  a  thick  paste,  is  thrown 
in  layers  about  six  inches  thick  all  round.  The  layer  thus  placed  is  made  level 
by  raking,  and  left  to  consolidate,  which  it  will  do  at  one  end  before  the 
workman  has  reached  the  other  end  of  the  wall,  if  it  is  of  any  extent.  In 
this  way  the  work  proceeds  layer  by  layer,  until  the  intended  height  is 
attained,  when  a  coping  of  stone  or  other  material  is  bedded  on  it  with 
cement  or  mortar. 

213.  It  will  be  readily  enough  understood  that  this  sort  of  wall  is  only  re- 
sorted to  where  bricks  and  stone  are  nearly  inaccessible,  and  then  it  is  only 
an  indifferent  substitute.  Nails  with  eyes,  or  wooden  slips,  should  be  inserted 
into  such  walls,  to  tie  down  the  branches  to ;  for  the  shred-and-naU  system 
here  would  rapidly  destroy  them.  Plates  of  wood  will  also  be  necessary  to 
bind  them  together ;  and  probably  oak  posts,  at  intervals  not  too  great,  will 
be  necessai'y  to  their  support.  For  the  gate-posts,  of  course,  either  stone  or 
wood  will  be  requisite.  We  have  heard  of  an  entire  house  with  garden  walls 
being  erected  on  this  principle,  in  chalk,  but  have  never  heard  with  what 
success.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  question,  as  the  cost  of  such  a  house, 
where  the  subsoil  is  chalk,  is  confined  to  the  labour — and  labour  of  the  most 
•ordinary  kind, — the  soil  dug  out  yielding  all  the  material. 

214.  While  treating  of  walls  and  laying  out  gardens,  let  us  give  the  reader 
an  excellent  piece  of  advice  from  quaint  old  John  Lawrence : — *'  To  those 
who  are  to  form  a  garden  anew,  I  say  that  thirty  or  forty  yards  square  is 
abundantly  enough  for  that  you  intend  for  j-our  best  garden,  where  you  would 
have  your  choicest  fruit  to  grow.  More  would  only  make  you  uneasy,  to  keep 
and  manage  it  as  you  ought."  Eeturning  again  to  this  argument,  he  gives  in 
detail  the  produce  under  his  own  management  of  forty  yards  square.  On  his 
north  wall,  or  south  aspect,  he  has  seven  peaches  trained  with  his  horizontal 
shelters.  Of  these  he  reckons  each  tree  under  proper  management  will  pro- 
duce a  hundred  of  large  fair  fruit ;  *'  but,  lest  that  number  may  be  thought 
too  large,  let  us  take  half,  and  say  fift}' ;  the  seven  peaches  on  the  best  wall, 
will  thus  produce,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  three  hundred  and  fifty." 
On  the  same  wall  he  allows  three  of  the  "  large  Turkish  apricot,  which  hath 
a  noble  flavour,"  and  on  another  wall  five.  "  If  they  be  managed  as  they  ought, 
and  at  full  growth,  I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  a  year  when  they  have 
afiorded  me  less  than  a  bushel  of  fruit."  On  his  best  wall  he  allows  room  for 
four  or  five  of  the  best  French  pears,  which  are  so  Uttle  inferior  to  stone  fruit, 
and  yet  come  to  their  maturity  when  the  other  is  gone.  With  good  management 
€ach  tree  will  yield  half  a  bushel.  "On  the  east,  west,  and  south  wall  I 
allow  room  for  some  of  the  best  plums."  Upon  the  whole,  here  is  a  square 
wall,  forty  yards  square,  which  will  afibrd  room  for  forty  trees  suited  to  ita 
•ereral  aspects,  which,  with  the  dwarf  pears,   plums,  and  cherries,  which 
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«5cupy  the  centre  of  the  square,  which,  he  reckons,  yield,  on  estimate,  fourteen 
bushels  of  finest  pears,  and  an  "  abundant  provision  for  the  table,  throughout 
the  season,  of  cherries  and  plums ;"  while  vines,  figs,  and  winter  pears  are 
not  forgotten,  each  sort  suitably  placed  to  the  sun,  which,  with  good  manage- 
ment, may  reasonably  afford  every  year  a  sufficient  variety  as  well  as  quantity 
of  the  best  fruits."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Kev.  John  Lawrence,  based 
on  the  result  of  his  own  skilful  management. 

215.  The  following  remarks  of  our  experienced  contributor  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish 
will  be  found  of  great  interest ;  exemplifying,  as  they  do,  his  own  practice  : — 
The  introduction  of  orchard-houses  has,  or  ought  to  have,  revolutionized 
the  whole  practice  of  the  culture  of  tender  fruit  in  the  open  air.  Except  in 
the  most  highly-favoured  locaHties,  I  would  not  advise  furnishing  walls  with 
peaches  and  nectarines,  unless  provision  were  made  for  covering  them  with 
glass  in  early  spring  and  in  late  wet  autumns.  The  safety  of  the  blossom  and 
embrj^o  fruit,  and  maturation  of  the  wood,  would  thus  be  insured.  It  would 
be  wiser,  however,  to  devote  the  best  walls  to  the  culture  of  pears  and  plums, 
and  to  erect  orchard-houses  for  all  other  stone  fruit,  and  the  tenderer  varieties 
and  choicer  sorts  of  plums.  I  think  the  latter  cheaper,  more  efficient,  and 
certain  than  glass  walls.  As  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  culture  of  these 
houses  will  be  intrusted  to  other  hands,  I  wish  to  give  my  emphatic  opinion 
here  in  favour  of  planting  the  trees  out  rather  than  growing  them  in  pots. 
Success  is  probable  and  possible  enough  by  pot-culture  ;  with  ordinary  care  it 
is  certain,  if  the  trees  are  planted  out  in  good  loam. 

216.  But  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  grow  peaches  and  nectarines 
on  walls,  that  many  will  still  insist  upon  doing  so  ;  and  therefore  the  best  de- 
scriptions of  walls,  most  approved  methods  of  protection,  &c.,  continue  to  be 
subjects  of  the  first  importance.  No  material  for  kitchen-garden  walls  can 
equal  good  red  brick  of  medium  hardness  of  texture.  The  joints  should  be 
formed  as  narrow  as  possible,  of  the  best  lime  and  sharp  sand,  and  can  either 
be  left  white,  or  the  lime  can  be  coloured  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  bricks. 
The  bricks  are  better  without  any  colouring  whatever.  This  is  not  only  the 
best-looking  wall,  but  the  plants  are  easier  trained  to  it,  and  are  probably 
subject  to  fewer  alterations  of  temperature  upon  its  surface  than  they  would 
be  upon  a  wall  of  any  other  substance  or  colour.  Walls  should  never  be  less 
than  8  or  more  than  14  feet  high,  and  may  vary  from  9  to  22  inches  in  thick- 
ness. From  10  to  12  feet  is  a  good  average  height,  and  14  inches  in  thickness 
■will  impart  strength  enough  for  that  height.  Sometimes  walls  6  feet  high  are 
built  only  4^  inches  thick,  and  in  this  form  to  impart  strength.  A  4^ -inch 
curved  wall  of  this  form  will  resist  as  much 

pressure  as  a  straight  wall  9  inches  thick 

without  piers.     As  a  rule,  however,  all 

ikitchen  garden-walls  should  be  straight ; 

and  they  are  not  sate  without  piers,  unless  formed  of  brick-and-a-half,  or  14 

inches  thick.    All  walls  for  fhiit- trees  should  also  be  furnished  with  a  copiag 
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of  stone,  slate,  or  some  other  hard,  durable  material,  of  sufficient  width  to 
project  four  inches  on  each  side  of  the  wall.  The  top  of  the  coping  should  bo 
slightly  convex,  and  the  under  surface  as  much  concave,  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  water.  A  groove  should  also  be  formed  h  an  inch  deep,  and  ^ 
from  the  outside  edge  of  the  lower  side,  to  intercept  and  throw  off  all  drip. 
The  coping  should  also  be  made  in  as  long  lengths  as  possible,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  joinings.  If  stone  is  used,  the  joints  should  be  formed  of  the  best 
Portland  cement ;  if  slate,  a  mixtui-e  of  white  and  red  lead  must  be  used. 

It  would  also  be  advisable  to  have  the 

I—*  f— '  copings   overlap,    as   they  are    compa- 

ratively useless  unless  waterproof.  As 
in  fine  weather,  frost  falls  in  nearly  perpendicular  or  vertical  lines,  a  coping 
projecting  over  a  wall  will  often  protect  the  trees  on  its  surface ;  and  it  will  do 
this  the  more  effectually  if  it  has  previously  preserved  them  in  a  dry  state. 
However,  permanent  and  temporary  copings  of  much  greater  widths  are 

frequently  used.      The  accompanying  section  represents  a 

bracket  for  supporting  a  slate  coping  in  use  on  two  walls 
here.  The  top  surface  of  the  bracket  consists  of  a  bar  of 
iron  two  inches  wide,  on  which  the  slate  slabs  meet.  Our 
slabs  avei-age  3  feet  10  inches  in  length  ;  but  of  course  any 
length  may  be  used  :  the  longer  and  stronger  the  slabs,  the 
fewer  the  brackets  required,  and  vice  versd.  An  iron  water- 
"^^^^^  trough  runs  along  in  front,  to  convey  the  water  into  a  drain 
at  the  end.  A  great  drawback  to  such  copings  is,  that  the  trees  are  deprived 
of  the  natural  rains  and  dews.  This,  however,  may  be  remedied,  to  some  extent, 
by  syringing.  Such  brackets  would  be  invaluable  for  applying  temporary 
copings  of  wood  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  autumn.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  against  the  practice,  I  am  still  in  favour  of  affording- 
protection  to  the  surface  of  wall-trees  when  in  blossom.  No  copings,  wide  or 
narrow,  permanent  or  temporary,  will  shelter  them  from  cutting  frosts  driven 
in  upon  them  at  that  time  by  a  sharp  wind.  No  writer  who  condemns  cover- 
ing can  be  more  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  thinning  both  wood  and  fruit, 
getting  the  former  thoroughly  matured,  and  preserving  the  tree  in  the  most 
robust  health  ;  but  I  really  cannot  see  that  this  precludes  us  from  protecting 
the  blossoms  in  the  spring.  Gk)od  summer  culture  will  doubtless  secure  a  good 
show  of  fruit,  and  endow  the  tree  with  sufficient  strength  to  bring  it  to 
maturity;  but  it  never  has,  and  never  can,  enable  the  tender^ blossoms  of 
peaches  and  apricots  to  withstand  a  frost  of  2°  without  protection.  The 
system  adopted  here  is,  I  believe,  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Frogmore  ;  its  great  merit  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
Ve  removed  and  applied  at  pleasure  ;  for  I  would  rather  not  protect  at  all  than 
apply  a  permanent  covering  of  any  description.  The  artificial  tenderness  and 
extra  liability  to  the  attraction  of  insects  in  consequence,  would  be  moro 
disastrous  than  the  frost  itself.  No  valid  objection  can,  however,  be  urged 
against  temporary  protection,  applied  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
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at  no  other  time.     So  particular  am  I  upon  this  point,  that  I  have  let  the 
blinds  down  even  at  midnight  when  the  weather  has  been  uncertain. 

2x7.  I  will  now  describe  the  system  adopted. — About  1  inch  below  the 
coping  a  splint  of  wood,  2.^  inches  wide  and  1|  inch  thick,  is  firmly  secured 
to  the  wall.  This  splint  is  furnished  with  hooks  about  1  inch  long,  and  1  foot 
apart.  Pairs  of  pulleys,  1^  inch  in  diameter  and  ^  inch  deep,  are  fixed  on 
this  splint,  at  intervals  of  8  feet  apart,  all  round  the  wall.  They  are  let  into  the 
splint  in  a  bevilled  direction,  by  cutting  oft'  part  of  the  top  and  front  surface ; 
and  each  is  firmly  kept  in  its  place  by 
four  screws,  as  in  the  margin.  Small 
eyes  are  also  placed  below  every  other  pair 
of  pulleys  thereon,  at  distances  of  16  feet 
apart.  In  the  ground,  about  4  feet  6 
inches  from  the  wall,  and  16  feet  apart,  two  posts,  4  inches  square,  are  firmly 
inserted,  leaving  about  3  inches  above  the  surface.  These  posts  are  2  feet 
6  inches  apart,  and  connected  together  with  a  strong  piece  of  wood, 
Ih  inch  wide  and  3  deep,  nailed  on  the  inner  or  wall  side  of  the 
posts.  Another  single  post  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sjiace 
between  the  pairs,  leaving  a  clear  space  of  8  feet  between.  The  to^DS 
of  the  posts  are  cut  out  in  the  middle,  as  here  shown,  and  the  single 
one  is  furnished  with  a  double  hook  for  attaching  a  cord  round. 
Splints  of  wood,  §  inch  square  and  10  feet  6  inches  long,  are  then  attached 
to  the  hooks  already  referred  to,  by  an  iron  eye  attached  to  the  upper  end, 
the  bottom  end  resting  in  the  opening  of  the  centre  of  the  post.  ^^ 
A  canvas  screen,  2  feet  wide,  attached  to  two  similar  splints  of  (~y — (~~^ 
wood,  is  then  hooked  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  resting  on  the 
pair  of  posts  already  adverted  to.  Wooden  rollers,  16  feet  long  and  3^  inches 
in  diameter,  furnished  with  a  cast-iron  wheel  at  both  ends,  4^  inches  in 
diameter,  Ig  deep,  and  Ig  wide 
across  the  mouth,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  cord.  The  other  end  of 
the  canvas  has>  pieces  of  zinc  an 
inch  square,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  firmly  sewn  to  it,  a  foot 
apart.  These  are  for  attaching 
to  the  hooks  on  the  splint  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  cord  is  then  run 
through  the  hook  h,  over  the  end  of  the  roller  c,  round  the  pulley  at  d,  along 
the  top  to  e,  through  the  pulley  at  e,  and  drawn  down  on  the  outside  of  the 
canvas  at/.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  roller  is  furnished  with  four  pulleys  and 
t-.vo  cords,  and  it  can  be  moved  up  and  down  with  the  greatest  despatch.  The 
canvas  screens  fixed  on  the  pairs  of  posts,  while  they  support  the  end  of  the 
rollers,  also  allow  plenty  of  space  to  work  in,  without  comingin  contact  with  each 
other,  and  without  leaving  a  vacancy  between.  Angular  screens  are  also  pro- 
vided for,  filling  the  spaces  at  the  ends,  so  that  it  forms  a  complete  canvas 
house  when  the  blinds  are  down,  and  it  can  be  removed  or  applied  in  one  half 
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tlie  time  I  have  taken  to  describe  it.  Such  blinds  cai'efully  used  will  last  a 
dozen  of  years,  and  often  save  a  crop  in  a  single  night ;  and  they  are  equally 
useful  in  autumn  in  maturing  the  wood,  as  in  spring  for  protecting  the  blos- 
soms. In  cold  districts  they  would  be  equally  useful  for  pears,  plums,  &c. 
Flued  walls,  carefully  managed,  may  often  insure  a  crop,  also ;  but  great  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  an  excess  of  heat :  combined  with  canvas  covering,  less 
heat  would  be  necessary.  Provision  should  be  made  for  easily  and  expeditiously 
cleaning  them,  as  a  flued  wall  on  fire  is  certain  death  to  the  trees.  Hot  water 
would,  of  course,  be  infinitely  better,  attended  with  no  danger,  and  certain  bene- 
fit. Its  first  expense,  however,  is  great,  although  its  working  would  be  cheap  ; 
for,  no  aperture  being  required,  a  very  gentle  heat  would  suffice.  Both  for  flues 
and  hot  water,  of  course  the  walls  would  be  partly  hollow ;  and,  apart  from 
heating  altogether,  some  recommend  hollow  walls.  There  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  their  use :  they  would  possibly  be  drier  at  all  times,  and  cer- 
tainly the  air  contained  in  their  interstices,  being  dry,  would  retain  its  heat 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  wall  when  the  heat 
might  be  most  wanted.  The  grand  secret  of  successful  fruit-culture  on  the 
open  walls,  however,  is  to  have  the  wood  well  ripened  in  the  autumn,  retarding 
it  from  blooming  early  in  the  spring,  by  removing  it  from  the  wall.  Finally, 
trees  should  always  be  attached  to  the  wall,  and  not  tied  to  nails,  &c.,  however 
close  they  may  be  fixed  to  it.  Nailing  is  not  only  more  expeditious,  but  better 
for  the  trees  than  tying.  Such  is  my  decided  opinion,  notwithstanding  all. 
the  hubbub  about  nail -holes,  to  the  contrary. — ^D.T.F. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FOUNTAINS,   FISHPONDS,  &  OKNAMENTAL  "WATERS. 

218.  "  Fountains  and  Sculpture,"  saj^s  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  "are  among  the 
most  refined  of  all  garden  ornaments."  When  judiciously  combined,  the 
efi"ect  is  most  brilliant.  It  has  been  objected  that  fountains  are  not  natural 
objects  ;  but  we  have  ah-eady  seen  that  the  garden  is  altogether  a  thing  oJ 

art — 

**  That  which  increases  every  charm  reveal'd 
Is  that  the  art  which  wrought  it  lies  conceal' d." 

And  the  fountain  diflFers  in  no  respect  from  other  garden  accessaries.  But 
it  is  only  in  the  long  days  of  summer  that  fountains  add  a  charm  to  the  scene 
{Xi  our  variable  climate.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  that  the  efforts 
to  establish  fountains  have  not  been  fortunate  either  in  our  gardens  or  public 
places.  Besides,  they  are  very  costly  luxuries.  A  day  of  the  water-works  at 
Versailles,  when  in  full  operation,  involves  a  cost  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  ; 
and  the  water  to  supply  the  fountains  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  pumped  up 
by  steam-power  to  the  summit  of  the  two  lofty  towers,  whence  it  descends, 
producing  for  a  short  time  a  very  magnificent  display.  But  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  this  is  produced  at  a  very  considerable  cost,   and  could 
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not  be  continued  for  any  lengthened  period.  In  no  case,  therelore,  except  in 
the  midst  of  mountain  scenery,  where  water  is  retained  by  some  peculiarity 
of  the  soil,  or  by  artificial  embankments,  can  fountains  and  jets  d'eau  be 
brought  into  frequent  use,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  wild  scenes,  the  natural 
cascade  supersedes  all  thoughts  of  the  artificial  one.  The  jet  d'eau  at  Chats- 
worth  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfectly  satisfactory  instance  we  have,  where 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  nature,  so  as  to  bring  it  efficiently  to  the  aid  of 
art.    Here,  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Shakspere, — 

"  Is  an  art 

Wiiicli  does  mend  Nature— change  it,  rather; 
But  the  art  is  K'ature's  self." 

•219.  In  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  of  this  princely  residence,  which, 
in  the  words  of  its  poet, — 

♦'  Stands  in  the  middle  of  a  falling  ground 
At  a  black  mountain's  foot,  whose  craggy  brow 
Secures  from  eastern  tempests  all  below," 

advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  heights  in  question  to  collect  the  waters  in 
a  lake  at  a  great  elevation,  and  connect  them  with  the  jet  d'eau,  which  forms 
the  Emperor  Fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds.  This  magnificent  and 
massive  column  of  water  rises,  by  its  own  natural  force,  297  feet — the  largest 
artificial  jet  d'eau  in  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  Wilhelm 
Fountain,  at  Hesse-Cassel,  which  rises  190  feet.  At  St.  Cloud  the  jet  rises 
160 ;  that  at  PeterhoflF,  at  St.  Petersburg,  120,  and  the  Old  Fountain  at 
Chatsworth,  which  supplies  the  copper-tree  and  other  deceptive  water-works 
at  that  palace,  rises  90  feet, — the  height,  also,  of  the 
principal  jet  d'eaii  at  Versailles,  The  lake  which  supplies 
the  fountains  at  Chatsworth  covers  eight  acres  of  gi-ound, 
having  been  enlarged  by  artificial  means  when  the  Emperor 
Fountain  was  laid  down;  but  so  great  is  the  demand 
upon  it,  while  the  fountain  is  in  operation,  that  a  foot  of 
water  disappears  every  three  hours. 

110.  Water,  unless  interrupted  in  its  course,  will,  in 
ordinaiy  circumstances,  find  its  natural  level ;  that  is,  if  a 
body  of  water  imderly- 
ing  an  impervious  stra- 
tum of  clay,  as  A  A, 
is  pierced,  and  a  tube 
inserted  at  B  B,  the 
water  will  rise  in  a  jet 
to  the  highest  level  of 
tne  water,  A.  Or  a 
glass  tube,  having  a 
funnel-shaped  mouth,  carried  through  the  cork  of  the  jar  B,  and  a  small 
tube,  C,  inserted  in  the  same  cork,  so  as  to  be  in  free  communication  with 
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the  fluid  poured  into  the  funnel ;  when  the  jar  is  filled,  it  will  flow  out  in  a 
jet  so  long  as  liquid  is  poured  into  the  funnel,  the  jet  being  proportioned  in 
height  to  the  height  and  diameter  of  the  tube. 

■221.  Jets  exceeding  the  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in  size  never  attain  the  natural 
surface-level ;  fi-iction  at  the  orifice,  the  diffusion  of  the  power  by  the  spreading 
of  sjDray,  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  atmosphere,  all  tend  to  prevent  its 
doing  so.  Great  jets  rise  higher  in  proportion  than  small,  except  when  the 
horizontal  tube  leading  to  the  orifice  of  the  jet  is  very  narrow,  when  small 
jets  rise  highest.  The  form  of  the  orifice  also  influences  tlie  height  of  the 
jet,  as  was  ascertained  in  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  made  by  Mv. 
Brisson,  to  test  the  power  of  water.  He  prepared  an  upright  vessel,  A  B, 
with  a  narrow  horizontal  tube,  0  K,  on 
one  side,  and  a  larger  horizontal  tube, 
OP,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  first  was 
perforated  with  three  simple  orifices, — 
M  two  hnes,  L  four  lines,  and  K  eight 
lines,  in  diametei-.  Turning  on  these 
jets,  the  first  rose  9  feet  11  inches, 
vertically,    the  second    9  feet  7  inches,  bbisson's  pountaiw. 

and  the  last,  7  feet  10  inches.  In  the  larger  horizontal  tube,  0  P,  he  made 
five  small  orifices ;  D,  with  a  cylindrical  orifice  70  lines,  which  rose  9  feet 
1  inch,  vertically,  and  9  feet  3  inches  on  an  incline  ;  E,  from  a  conical  orifice 
94  lines  by  70,  rose  9  feet  6  inches  vertically,  and  9  feet  8  inches  on  an  inchne ; 
F,  G,  and  H  rose  respectively,  with  simple  orifices  of  eight,  four,  and  two 
lines,  10  feet  6  inches,  10  feet  5  inches,  and  10  feet,  vertically.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  smaller  cylindrical  tube  was  the  least  effective  ;  that  the  conical 
orifice  threw  the  fluid  much  higher,  and  the  simple  orifice,  with  the  largest 
opening,  the  highest  of  all.  Practically,  a  jet  will  rise  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  its  fountain-head.  For  the  artificial  cascade,  the  water- 
service  need  not  be  higher  than  the  point  at  which  it  flows  over  the  ledge  or 
lips  of  the  tazza  ;  the  ledge  should  be  perfectly  level,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
regular  flow  of  water  :  a  notch  or  other  irregularity  would  destroy  the  cascade 
"and  produce  a  stream.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  be  forced  upwards,  the 
bottom  of  the  fountain-head  must  be  some  inches  above  the  point  to  which 
the  jet  is  to  rise,  and  the  sui^ply-pipe  should  lead  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  basin,  descending  in  a  continuous  and  uniform  line,  without  break  or 
bend,  to  increase  the  friction.  Any  such  departure  from  the  direct  Une  must 
be  calculated  in  the  result ;  the  usual  calculation  being  that  a  head  six  inches 
in  diameter  will  force  a  column  of  water  up  a  jet  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
aiameter.  Where  iron  pipes  are  used,  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  soon 
stops  them  up  ;  they  are  useless,  therefore,  when  less  than  three-inch  pipes, 
imless  coated,  outside  and  in,  with  John's,  or  some  other  composition  for 
preventing  oxidation. 

222.  When  the  jet  is  to  be  forced  higher  than  the  fountain-head,  mechanical 
force  becomes  necessary,  either  to  pump  the  water  to  a  higher  level,  as  at  the 
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Crystal  Palace,  or  by  means  of  tiie  hydraulic  ram,  a  machine  contrived  to 
raise  water  by  its  own  momentum — a  sort  of  reciprocating  process  iu  which  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  water  is  forced  up  at  a  time ;  but  the  process 
being  continuous  and  self-acting,  great  aggi-egate  results  are  obtained.  By  this 
process  the  jet  d'ecm  in  the  gardens  of  the  Nymphenberg  at  Munich  rises 
to  the  height  of  90  feet.  These  few  remarks  will  readily  account  for  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  introduce  effective  fountains  into  our  pnbhc  places. 
According  to  oiu*  system  of  finance,  public  money  cannot  be  applied  in  any 
considerable  amount  to  such  purposes  ;  and  without  a  large  expenditure  no 
grand  result  can  be  attained.  Should  the  public  ever  take  the  water-supph' 
of  London  into  its  own  hands,  and  a  man  of  genius  have  the  management, 
very  grand  effects  might  be  p>roduced  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  enormous  public 
savings  effected, — especially  if  it  could  be  accompanied  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  isolating  the  water-pipes  from  all  communication  with  waste  gas. 

223.  Thus  it  is  only  where  the  pleasure-garden  is  surrounded  bj^  high  grounds 
that  effective  fountains  can  be  constructed.  It  was  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Tivoli  and 
Frascati,  that  the  Itahan  villa  gardens  became  such  noble  models  for  terraces 
and  fountains.  The  Villa  d'Este,  beneath  Tivoli,  although  its  terraces  are 
crumbling  to  ruin,  and  its  fountains  dry,  is  yet  a  wonderful  creation  of  art, 
which  could  only  have  existence  on  the  decli\-ities  of  a  hill-side.  But,  though 
the  fountain  can  only  act  where  the  water  hes  at  a  gi'eat  elevation,  or  can  be 
forced  up  by  artificial  jDower,  there  are  other  forms  in  which  water  becomes 
ornamental  in  a  garden,  as  well  as  useful. 

224.  Where  water  can  be  obtained  from  a  higher  level  than  the  garden, 
after  having  i^erformed  a  tour  de  force  as  a  jet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house, 
it  maj'  be  made  to  descend  to  the  lower  level  of  the  grounds,  step  by  step, 
until  it  finally  feeds  shallow  canals,  constructed  for  growing  such  ornamental 
aquatic  plants  as  require  the  stimulus  of  running  water.  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys 
has  proposed  an  ingenious  design  for  forming  an  ornamental  canal  of  this 
kind,  of  which  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  is  a  copy.  The  basin 
is  supposed  to  have  stone  or  cement  dressing  of  an  architectural  character. 
On  each  side  is  a  small  and  still  shallower  canal,  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  rai'er  aquatic  plants  for  which  more  careful  treatment  is  required.  In 
these  canals  i*eceptacles  are  prepared  for  the  soil,  sufficiently  massive  to  retain 

their  places,  or  having  spaces  left  in  the  bottom 
for  the  reception  of  a  basin  in  which  the  soil  is 
placed  and  the  root  planted ;  it  is  then  sunk  into 
^^^^^g  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  the  cover, 
B,  fitted  into  it,  and,  in  due  course,  the  plant  throws 
tip  its  stem  through  the  apertures  in  the  lid.  The  soil  is  thus  kejit  in  its 
place,  and  the  water  remains  pure,  even  amid  considerable  agitation.  The 
basin  and  canals  might  be  formed  of  Portland  cement,  moulded  into  archi- 
tectm'^1  fojTn,  or  the  coping  might  be  of  the  ordinary  dressed  freestone  of  the 
•quarries.    The  water  enters  at  the  upper  end,  being  obtained  either  fi'om  the 
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overflow  of  some  fountain  at  a  liigher  level,  or  from  an  -^Rogsian  or  other  well. 
It  flows  in  a  thin  sheet  over  a  dam  forming  a  gentle  cascaate^  flowing  away  in 
a  similar  manner  at  the  lower  end,  being  so  contrived  that  only  as  much  is 
drawn  oflf  at  one  end  as  is  permitted  to  enter  at  the  other.  Gravel  walks 
sm-round  the  basin,  with  weeping  willows  and  other  drooping  trees,  for  shade 
•and  sheltei'. 

225.  The  first  requirement  for  the  formation  of  a  basin  of  this  kind  is 
"water,  A  small  brook  or  spring,  in  the  absence  of  water  at  a  high  level,  or 
an  Artesian  well,  as  we  have  said,  is  necessary,  the  water  from  either  source 
being  brought  under  ground  to  the  head  of  the  basin.  A  level  spot  being 
selected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds,  and  care  taken  to  secure  an  outfall 
for  the  water,  the  larger  basin  is  excavated  to  the  depth  intended.  The  design 
is  supposed  to  be  24  feet  wide  by  48  long,  the  excavation  for  the  basin  2  feet 
4  inches,  and  for  the  side  compartment  1  foot  4  inches.  When  bottom  and 
sides  have  been  rendered  perfectly  smooth  with  the  spade,  and  made 
quite  dry,  a  bed  of  concrete  is  laid  down,  8  or  10  inches  thick  ;  over  this, 
layers  of  tiles  in  Portland  cement  are  laid.  In  the  gardens  at  Gore  House 
four  such  layers  of  tiles  are  placed  round  tlie  bottom  and  sides.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  a  coating  of  cement  will  complete  the  basins. 

226.  The  walls  separating  the  basin  from  the  side  canals  are  single-brick, 
laid  across,  set  in  cement,  and  covered  with  cement  when  dry;  the  parts 
designed  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  water  being  formed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  moulding  is  now  formed  by  running  the  moulding-tool  along  the 
whole,  while  the  cement  is  soft,  in  a  manner  well  known  to  every  workman. 

227.  This,  of  course,  is  a  case  where  brick  or  tiles  and  cement  ai'o  used  ; 
where  stone  is  the  material  employed,  the  stonemason  will  be  employed  to 
dress  the  stone  after  the  design  of  the  architect. 

22S.  A  canal  of  geometric  figure,  such  as  has  been  indicated,  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  broad  gravel  walk,  aj)proached  by  other  walks  of  some 
length,  marked  by  vases  on  pedestals,  or  other  semi-architectural  design, 
with  geometric  flower-beds  and  some  shrubs,  so  placed  as  to  conceal  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  plants  for  the  central  or  deeper  canal 
may  be  om'  native  water-crowfoot,  the  marsh  marigold,  white  and  yellow 
water-lilies,  frog-bit,  floating  plantain,  and  other  hardy  exotics ;  in  the 
shallow  side  slips,  the  yellow  iris,  the  flowering  rush  and  arrow-head,  and 
the  greater  acd  lesser  water-plantain,  and  the  elegant  Cape  ai'um. 

229.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  exclude  more  formal  geometrical  flower- 
gardens.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  a  piece  of  water, 
side-walks,  fined  with  yew,  privet,  or  holly,  might  be  made  to  lead  to  a  cir- 
cular grove  of  newly-planted  poplars  and  cypresses,  surrounded  by  closely- 
cut  square  hedges  of  yew ;  the  centre  occupied  by  a  geometrical  flower-garden, 
where  certain  shade-loving  plants,  which  suffer  from  the  sun,  might  be  culti- 
vated. If  the  ground  happened  to  be  on  different  levels,  much  interest  might 
be  added  by  training  the  water  in  gentle  cascades  round  such  a  garden,  before 
it  reaches  the  basin.     Stages  for  vases  and  craamental  flower-pots  might  be 
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placed,  and  in  the  rcai'  it  miglit  lead  with  propriety  to  more  tangled  meander- 
ings,  -where  Art  need  not  strive  very  hard  to  conceal  itself. 

230.  As  a  means  of  removing  the  impression  of  flatness,  which  the  geo- 
metrical flower-garden  is  calculated  to  convej^  where  bounded  by  walls, 
Mr.  Humphreys  has  suggested  the  introduction  of  formal  groups  of  tall  trees, 
such  as  poplars  or  cypresses,  where  the  cUmate  is  not  too  severe  for  them. 
"  I  will  imagine  a  space,"  he  says,  "only  suitable  to  one  gi'oup,  which  in  this 
case  would,  of  com-se,  be  central.  The  hedges  might  be  privet,  some  of  the 
new  berbeiTies,  or  other  quick-gi-owing  evergieens ;  some  hardy  tree  of  spiral 
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growth  suited  to  our  cUmate  should  take  the  place  of  the  '  sky-cleaving 
cypress  '  of  the  Italian  gardens.  By  this  means  the  monotony  of  the  geo- 
metrical flower-garden  would  be  broken  up  and  tumcd  by  a  few  lofty  and 
finely -grouped  objects.    Other  advantages  would  also  be  gained ;  for  instance. 
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■within  the  newly-inclosed  circuit  of  tall  trees  there  would  be  a  space  where 
certain  plants,  which  suffer  from  too  much  sun,  might  be  successfully  culti- 
vated ;  and  even  on  the  north  side  of  these  trees,  certain  shade- loving  flowers 
would  find  an  appropriate  situation.  A  certain  degree  of  intricacy  would 
also  be  attained,  which  is  always  agreeable.  Something  choice  would  be 
imagined  beyond  the  well-hedged  circle ;  and,  in  reality,  beyond  it,  on  either 
side,  would  be  certain  partially-covered  portions  of  the  flower-garden.  As 
■a  good  centre  to  a  geometric  plan,  an  imitation  of  the  Italian  theatre  of 
cypi'esses,  copied  from  the  gardens  of  a  celebrated  Italian  villa,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  effective  and  agreeable  ;  it  would  also  be  a  novelty  in  modern 
gardens,  where  dislike  to  cropping  has  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  bowers, 
avenues,  peacocks,  and  other  formal  figures  clipped  in  yew,  have  been  swept 
away  with  relentless  rigour." 

■231.  Fishponds. — The  monks  of  old  well  understood  the  management  of  fish- 
ponds, and  near  the  ruins  of  many  an  old  abbey  may  be  found  traces  of  them, 
now  neglected.  It  is  found  that  in  certain  waters  and  soils  the  fish  breed,  but 
without  increasing  in  size,  while  in  others  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  cause  of 
this  remains  a  mystery.  Fishj^onds  may  become  a  costly  luxury ;  but  where 
water  exists  already,  it  might  as  well  be  utilized,  and  such  a  basin  as  we  have 
described  might  be  readily  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Fish  cannot  exist  in  foul 
or  impure  water ;  therefore,  no  dead  leaves  or  rotten  branches  should  cumber 
the  pond.  Shrubs  and  flowers  growing  at  the  sides  and  on  the  surface  should 
be  kept  trim  and  neat,  and  decayed  flowers  and  leaves  raked  carefully  off". 
Shelter  of  some  kind  should,  however,  be  furnished,  to  keep  off  the  glare  of 
the  noonday  sun,  if  the  fish  are  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  food  must 
be  supplied  also.  The  Chinese  excel  all  other  people  in  the  care  they  take  of 
their  fishponds,  and  the  favourite  food  is  said  to  be  an  QgQ  broken  and  put  ia 
the  water.  Overshadowing  trees  on  such  a  basin  as  we  have  described 
would  be  inadmissible  :  the  foliage  of  water-plants  or  artificial  rock- work  must 
here  serve  the  purpose.  But  in  a  more  natural  pond  or  river,  trees  rooted 
in  the  bank,  and  overhanging  the  water,  give  a  grateful  shade  and  shelter  to 
the  fish. 

•232.  Eock-work  is  a  natural  adjunct  to  water,  and  requires  its  aid  to 
render  it  perfectly  successful  where  ferns  are  to  form  one  of  its  acces- 
sories. Rock-work,  where  it  is  artificial,  is  usually  raised  as  a  screen  between 
two  styles  of  gardening,  or  as  a  surprise  to  the  visitors.  Where  it  is  wholly 
artificial,  large  mounds  oi  earth,  sometimes  mingled  with  roots  of  trees,  are 
formed,  over  which  angular  masses  of  rock  are  placed, — in  apparent  confusion, 
but  with  real  symmetry ;  some  of  them  advancing  beyond  the  line,  others 
receding,  so  as  to  conceal  their  more  artificial  foundation.  A  running  stream, 
'even  where  it  only  trickles  over  the  rocks,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  decep- 
tion, and  produce  healthy-looking  ferns  ;  but  there  are  other  rock-plant* 
where  a  warm  dry  soil  is  requisite.  Here,  walks  curving  round  the  base  of  th« 
rocks,  and  winding  up  the  mimic  cliffs,  with  rustic  balustrade  and  trellis- work, 
on  which  climbing  roses,  clematis  of  various  sorts,  glycines,  and  other  climbing 
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plants,  or  the  humbler  Alpine  creepers,  are  festooned.  The  graceful  yellow 
broom,  the  double-flowering  furze,  and  the  hardy  cistuses,  may  be  planted: 
among  these  rocks.  The  detached  pieces  of  rock  should,  if  possible,  be  blocks 
of  the  real  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been 
made  to  imitate  or  make  models  of  real  Alpine  scener}^,  but  with  indifferent 
success,  as  may  be  supposed.  In  this  maimer,  however.  Lady  Broughton  chose 
a  model  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy  for  imitation  in  the  rockery  at  Hoole  House. 
With  great  trouble  she  succeeded  in  preserving  the  outline,  imitating  the  liler 
de  Glace,  in  grey  limestone,  quartz,  and  felspar.  After  labom-ing  for  six  years  at 
this  rocky  boundary  to  the  flower-garden,  it  is  described  as  an  exquisite  piece 
of  workmanship,  completely  covered  with  rare  and  beautiful  Alpine  plants,  ex- 
cept where  snow,  glaciers,  and  the  pinnacles  of  rocks  are  present ;  and  these 
two  first  are  represented  by  glittering  spar  and  white  marble.  Each  plant  is 
placed  in  a  bed  of  soil  of  suitable  character,  and  protected  by  broken  frag- 
ments of  stone,  clean-washed  gravel,  moss,  and  other  suitable  materials  ; 
stones  being  selected  for  certain  subjects,  accoi'ding  as  they  reflect  or  absorb 
the  heat.  Among  the  plants  which  abound  in  this  rocky  bed  are  saxifrages, 
cedums,  rock  pinks,  anemones,  myosotas,  heaths,  violas,  Lychnis  alpma, 
campanulas,  oxales,  hepaticas,  anagallas,  cyclomens,  calceolarias,  dwarf 
veronicas, — in  short,  every  gem  of  the  garden  which  will  grow  in  such  soila, 
is  to  be  found  in  this  choice  rockery. 

233.  A  valued  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  hints^  with  which  we  ■ 
conclude  oui'  remarks  on  Fountains  : — ''  Even  where  fountains  are  not  attain- 
able, tanks  are  not  only  useful,  but  may  be  made  exceedingly  ornamental,, 
either  in  flower-  or  kitchen-garden.  The  position  in  the  latter  should  be  in 
the  centre  of  a  broad  grass  walk  lined  with  pear-trees  and  standard  roses  as 
described  above.  It  should  be  made  with  an  asphalt  composition,  and 
surrounded  by  rockwork  covered  with  cedums  and  the  different  kinds  of 
saxifrage.  In  the  flower-garden  its  position  must  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances. It  forms  a  useful  and  beautiful  centre  to  a  hardy  fernery ;  and,  if 
near  enough  to  the  house,  may  frequently,  at  a  very  smaU  expense,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  fountain  by  means  of  a  small  gutta-percha  tube  in  connection 
■with  the  cistern,  which  is  supplied  by  the  force-pump  of  the  house.  This  tube 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  be  removable  in  winter,  for  fear  of  frost." 
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234,  The  possession  of  property  confers  a  rig-lit  of  way,  and  this  right  of 
way,  combined  with  man's  gregarious  nature,  warlike  propensities,  and  com- 
mercial necessities,  has  originated  the  necessity  for,  and  covered  the  earth 
with,  roads.  Peace  and  war  have  run  a  neck-and-neck  race  in  the  matter, 
and  Alexander,  the  Caesars,  and  Napoleon,  have  vied  in  road-making  with  the 
Telfords,  McAdams,  and  Stephensons.  The  great  Roman  roads  stretched,  it 
is  said,  a  distance  of  6,000  miles  from  the  capital,  and  so  well  made  were 
they,  that  some  of  them  are  still  in  existence  ;  Napoleon's  great  Simplon 
and  Mount  Cenis  roads  eclipse  in  dignity  and  grandeur  any  of  our  turn- 
pikes, and  are  worthy  of  being  compared  with  George  Stephenson's  iron 
pathway  for  his  fiery  locomotives  across  Chat  Moss.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  very  principles  upon  which  railroads  are  formed  were 
those  adopted  by  the  Roman  engineers.  They  made  a  straight  nearly  level 
road  between  two  localities,  throwing  down  mountains,  filling  up  valleys, 
tunnelling  through  or  bridging  over  all  obstacles  in  their  path.  To  be 
enabled  to  reach  distant  places  by  the  nearest  route,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
in  the  shortest  time,  being  the  main  principles  of  perfect  transit,  it  will  be 
useful  to  bear  this  in  mind  while  treating  of  the  formation  of  roads  and  walks. 
A  carriage-road,  for  instance,  should  always  appear  to  be  the  best  and  most 
direct  route  to  the  house.  If  this  principle  is  not  violated,  it  matters  less 
whether  it  is  long  or  short,  straight  or  curved,  level  or  undulating,  carried 
through  parks  stocked  with  bounding  deer  or  noble  woods  abounding  with 
game  ;  but  let  it  once  become  obvious  that  the  road  is  unduly  lengthened  for 
the  sake  of  effect,  and  the  charm  vanishes  at  once, — the  same  scenery  that 
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delighted  and  pleased  becomes  tame  and  tiresome.  There  is  no  good  reason, 
however,  why  the  carriage-road  may  not  be  carried  through  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenery,  and  rendered  as  interesting  and  commanding  as  is  con- 
sistent with  convenience.  A  distant  glimpse  of  the  house  may  sometimes  be 
permitted  with  excellent  effect,  satisfactory  to  the  eye  for  its  beauty,  and  to 
the  more  utilitarian  principles,  as  indicating  a  termination  to  the  journey. 

235.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  importance  of  a  carriage-road  at 
starting  than  its  lino  of  divergence  from  the  public  road.     The  farther  the 

angle  of  separation  can  be  removed  from  a  right 
angle,  as  at  A,  the  more  graceful  will  the  en- 
trance be  ;  thus,  at  A,  it  will  be  seen  the  carriage- 
w  road  h  cuts  into  the  public  road  a  a  at  right 
'*"-•.. —  angles.  Any  inclosure  following  the  lines  in  the 
diagram  would  be  stiff  and  formal ;  but  by  throw- 
ing an  ornamental  fence  where  the  dotted  lines  occur,  and  the  space  between 
the  road  and  railing  laid  down  in  grass,  the  offensive  impression  of  stiffness  is 
removed.  In  other  cases  the  carriage-road  should  be  made  to  diverge  from 
the  public  road  a  h,  leaving  the  angle  3  cut  off  by  dotted  lines  from  c,  fig.  B. 


y 


The  same  remark  applies  in  fig.  D,  although  in  that  instance  the  pubhc  road 
a  a  diverges  with  a  curve  as  well  as  the  carriage-road :  still,  it  would  be 
improved  by  a  curve  dating  from  the  dotted  lines  d  ;   while  in  fig.  E,  which 


has  a  double  approach,  the  longer  the  curve  h  h,  and  the  larger  the  space  E, 
inclosed  with  dotted  lines,  the  more  graceful  is  the  sweep  &  6  ;  in  fact,  in  all 
these  instances,  the  nearer  it  can  approach  a  pai-allel  line  with  the  main 
road,  as  at  a  h,  the  better.  But  whatever  the  angle  of  divergence  chosen,  a 
liberal  space  should  be  leftoutside  the  entrance-gate  :  the  form  of  the  space  is 
of  less  consequence  than  its  size.  At  E  a  piece  of  grass  is  shovi-n,  j)rotected  from 
the  public  road  by  upright  stones,  or  wooden  posts,  inserted  all  round,  and  con- 
nected together  by  a  massive  iron  chain.  The  forms  C  D  would  also  look  nobler, 
and  be  much  more  easily  entered  from  both  directions,  if  the  spaces  beyond 
the  dotted  lines  were  thrown  into  the  public  road  ;  and  unless  this  is  done,  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tui-n  the  csrner  at  3  m  coming  from  1  to  2,  in  fig.  B. 
Where  a  domain  is  sufficiently  ample  to  requjre  two  or  three  lodges  for  its 
accommodation,  this  is  of  less  consequence.    In  cases  where  the  form  is  a 
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-3)arallelogram,  the  gate  h  c,  lying  off  from  the  public  road  a,  as  in  fig.  A,  the 
form  is  improved  by  giving  it  the  curve  at  each  end  of  the  parallelogram,  and 


central  grass-plot,  whether  inclosed  or  not ;  it  would  be  both  graceful  and 
rendered  easier  of  approach,  by  having  an  elliptical  sweep,  as  in  B,  from  the 
public  road  a  a  to  the  gate  c  and  carriage-road  b.  The  great  points  are  to 
secure  abundance  of  space  for  convenient  ingress  and  egi'ess,  and  convey,  at 
the  same  time,  the  idea  of  libei'ality  in  the  disposition  of  private  property. 

236.  Similar  principles  ought  to  govern  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  gravel 
in  front  of  the  chief  entrance  to  the  house.  In  the  plan  given  at  page  53  this 
is  shown  as  a  circle ;  but  an  ellipsis,  square, 

parallelogi-am,  the  form  of  a  pear,  thus,  or  any 
other  shape,  such  as  an  irregular  octagon  or 
hexagon,  may  be  chosen  at  pleasure,  provided 
only  the  space  is  large  enough.  Where  a  house 
is  close  to  a  public  road,  the  centre  of  the  gravel 
is  often  planted  with  shrubs,  as  indicated  by 

the  dotted  circle.  The  size  must  likewise  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
■of  the  house  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  expected  :  a  ducal  residence  might 
demand  3,000  square  yards  ;  for  the  house  of  a  quiet  country  squhe  500  would 
suffice, — it  should  never  be  less  than  300;  from  400  to  500  3'ards  is  a  good 
medium.  A  circular  or  oval  form  has  the  advantage  of  being  easier  kept,  and 
of  enabling  carriages  to  turn  within  a  smaller  compass  than  any  other  shape. 

237.  In  the  plan  annexed,  the  carriage-road  b  h  approaches  the  house  A, 
through  a  winding 
shrubbery,  which 
conceals  the  sta- 
ble -  yard  C,  on 
the  left.  The  space 
in  front  is  an  ob- 
long, sixty  yards 
t)y  thirty,  sup- 
ported by  a  re- 
taining wall,  D  D, 
seven  feet  high 
from  the  park, 
and  three  feet  of 
open  stone-work, 

with  massive  coping*  from  the  inside,  terminating  in  the  shi-ubbery  and  wirft 
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fence  E  E,  The  wall  runs  up  to  the  house  at  both  ends,  and  is  ornamented 
with  handsome  vases  ;  generally  the  entrance  to  the  carriage-front  is  most- 
convenient  at  one  end,  as  shown  here,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  space,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines.  When  the  stables  are  placed  at  the  opjDOsite  end 
of  the  housO;  the  carriage  should  pass  right  through,  as  shown  on  the  plan  ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  may  be  best  to  enter  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
opposite  the  front  door,  as  at  X  ;  indeed,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down 
upon  the  subject.  Whenever  grass  is  inti'oduced  in  the  centre  of  the  space, 
it  will  be  best  to  enter  in  the  centre,  and  drive  round  the  turf  up  to  the  door. 
When  the  road  is  carried  right  through  to  another  gate,  and  carriages  have 
not  to  return  by  the  same  route  as  they  entered,  a  smaller  space  will  suffice, 

23S.  The  line  or  direction  of  the  road  itself  must  be  determined  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  locality  and  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  about  a  curved  line  being  the  line  of  beauty,  I  confess 
to  a  great  admiration  for  the  grand  old  straight  carriage-roads,  with  their 
accompanying  avenues.  Nothing  imparts  such  ideas  of  mag-nificence  and 
grandeur  to  a  domain  as  trees  planted  in  this  manner.  Deciduous  trees  are 
very  effective  ;  but  an  avenue  a  mile  long,  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  would  confer 
regal  dignity  upon  any  property.  The  Ceclnis  deodora,  Araucaria  imhricata, 
and  similar  trees,  are  better  adapted  for  lines  than  for  overhanging  arches  ;  but 
they  would  look  rich  and  beautiful  nevertheless.  The  WeUinr/i07ia  cjigantea, 
being  so  hardy,  and  such  a  rapid  grower,  would  also  do  well ;  and  the  first 
nobleman  who  embellishes  the  approach  to  the  mansion  with  an  avenue  a  mile 
long,  with  lines  of  this  tree,  will  immortalize  himself  throughout  all  succeeding 
generations.  Those  who  have  seen  the  magnificent  specimens  of  the  common 
spruce  in  the  grounds  of  Sandhurst  College  may  try  to  imagine  the  marvellous 
effect  of  two  lines  of  such  trees  bounding  a  carriage-road  of  this  length. 
Although  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  advocate  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
introduction  of  straight  carriage-roads  and  avenues,  yet,  in  suitable  circum- 
stances, I  would  boldly  advocate  their  formation.  Whatever  may  truthfidly 
be  said  against  the  use  of  straight  lines,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  one 
who  did  not  admire  them  in  vistas,  or  straight-forward  views,  in  the  landscape. 
In  looking  from  one  object  to  another,  the  line  of  vision,  which  is  to  lis  the 
only  line  of  beauty,  is  always,  to  our  perceptions,  a  straight  one  ;  the  advocates 
of  straight  roads  are,  therefore,  not  quite  so  unphilosophical  or  unnatural  as 
has  been  supposed  :  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  many  of  their  grand 
works  have  been  destroyed  by  the  mischievous  zeal  of  the  extreme  picturesque 
school.  However,  in  many  cases  it  will  be  impossible — and  undesirable  if 
possible— to  make  roads  straight ;  they  m-ust  be  boldly  and  tastefully  curved. 
The  extent  and  form  of  the  bend  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  controlled  by  the 
width  of  the  road.  I  think  it  is  Eepton  who  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
no  two  sweeps  shall  ever  be  visible  from  the  same  spot ;  for  a  curve  that  might 
by  itself  look  beautiful  and  bold,  even  in  a  narrow  walk,  might  look  puny  and 
poor  on  a  wider  road  when  thus  repeated. 

239.  Another  principle,  of  gi-eat  importance,  is,  that  the  curves  must  not 
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appear  to  be  capricious  :  the  shape  of  the  grounds  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be- 
furnished  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  direction  must  apj^ear  to  be  the  best  for 
reaching  the  house ;  commanding  views  of  beautiful  scenery  must  be  introduced, 
giving  apparent  or  real  design  to  every  bend  on  a  road.  Neither  must  the  same- 
curve  be  too  often  rej)eated ;  this  would  show  poverty  of  invention,  and  become 
tiresome  and  monotonous.  Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  and  adaj)ting 
the  curves  to  the  nature  of  the  surface  traversed  by  the  road,  almost  any 
possible  line  of  inclination,  from  a  square  to  an  arch,  may  be  used  with  pro- 
priety. Neither  is  a  curved  road  necessarily  so  much  longer  than  a  straight 
one.  Edgeworth,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  tho  Construction  of  Roads,"  says, 
**  A  road  ten  miles  long  and  perfectl}'- straight  can  scarcely  be  found  anywhere  ; 
but  if  such  a  road  could  be  found,  and  it  were  curved  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye 
seeing  farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  in  any  one  place,  the  whole  road 
would  not  be  lengthened  thereby  more  than  150  yards." 

240.  If  it  were  p)ossible,  it  is  not  often  desirable  to  make  I'oads  level,  nor  of 
one  uniform  gradient  throughout.  Undulations  are  charming  to  the  eye,  and 
give  intermittent  seasons  of  work  and  rest  to  the  horses.  No  angle  of  ascent, 
however,  on  a  carriage-road  should  exceed  1  in  25,  and  1  in  30  or  40  is  better ; 
for  the  first  is  rather  too  steejD,  in  fact,  to  drive  rapidly  up  and  down  with 
perfect  safety  ;  the  latter  gradient  is  as  much  as  we  could  recommend. 

■241.  The  surface  of  roads  should  be     

slightly  convex,  thus.       When    formed     ^i^ 
across  a  steep  hill,  they  ma}'-  often  incline 

two,  three,  or  four  inches  towards  the  hill,  as  at  B.     This  is  an  excellent  shape- 
in  such  positions,  as  it  throws  the  whole  inclination  "^j^  ^  _3_ 
of  the  cai'riage  towards  the  safe  side.      Carriage- 
roads  may  vary  in  width  from  12  to  24  feet, — they 
are  sometimes  only  8  or  9;  but  this  gives  a  mean     '^      ^    x^^x's-  ^x^s^ 
appearance  to  a  place :  they  should  never  be  less  than  12,  and  need  seldom  be- 
more  than  18  feet  wide.     For  a  12-fcet  road,  3  inches  of  convexity  will  be 
enough  ;  an  18-feet  road  would  be  the  better  for  4  inches. 

242.  Except  where  it  proceeds  direct  from  a  public  road,  the  back  road  to 
a  house  should  always  diverge  from  the  carriage-way  at  right  angles  with  it. 
It  should  also  be,  say  two  feet  narrower  than  the  can-iage-road,  and  should 
leave  it  at  some  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  be  out  of  view  of  the  house  ;  it 
may  then  proceed  by  the  nearest  route  to  the  stables,  kitchen -garden,  and 
kitchen  court,  terminating  on  the  gravel  at  the  kitchen  door :  it  will  thus 
answer  the  double  purj^ose  of  a  back-  and  stable-road. 
Where  the  above  hints  are  not  attended  to,  the  back 
road  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  chief  carriage-road. 
I  lately  visited  a  place  laid  out  by  a  famous  landscape- 
gardener,  and  nearly  passed  the  mansion  without  pei*- 
ceiving  it:  the  carriage-road  proceeded  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  farm  in  the  direction  of  h  h,  and  bi'anched  off 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  dwelling-house  at  b  2. 
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143.  Having  designed  the  line  of  roads  and  paths,  and  form,  termination, 
and  entrance  of  a  road,  the  next  operation  is  to  make  them.  The  first  process 
is  to  remove  the  top  spit  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  6,  9,  or  12  inches, — although  some 
road-makei*s  say  15,  and  even  18, — according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and 
the  quantity  of  hard  material  that  may  be  available  to  form  the  road  ;  about 
9  inches  or  1  foot  will  be  a  useful  average  depth.  The  crumbs  of  soil  should 
also  be  thrown  out,  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  hard  for  the  reception  of 
the  stones.  Some  recommend  the  bottom  to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  top, 
others  recommend  it  to  be  level,  and  some  contend  that  it  should  be  corves 
in  the  middle,  so  that  by  placing  the  roughest  materials  there,  the  crown  of 
the  road  is  kept  dry.  On  wet  soils,  drainage  of  some  kind  will  be  necessary, 
and  drains  may  be  inserted  on  each  side,  or  in  the  centre,  or  on  one  side  only, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  the  disposition  of  the  strata,  and  the 
direction  of  land-springs :  the  gi-eat  point  is  to  keep  the  bed  of  the  road  dry  ; 
and  therefore  the  drains  should  always  be  sunk  a  loot  or  rr  ore  below  the 
solid  earth  on  which  the  road  materials  rest.  Eoads  are  less  injm-ed  by 
surface-water  than  is  generally  supposed ;  if  well  formed,  they  become  almost 
impervious  to  water  falling  upon  them  ;  but  no  road  can  continue  sound  which 
rests  upon  a  soft  spongy  foundation  :  hence  the  necessity  of  intercepting  and 
■carrying  off  all  ascending  water.  A  carriage-road  always  looks  best  when  it 
is  placed  at  the  same  level,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  ground  it  passes  over  :  but 
'^hcn  it  has  to  be  carried  over  marshy  ground,  to  make  a  sovmd  road,  it  has  to 

be  raised  above  the  surroimding  level,  as 
■^^^^^  here  shown.    The  space  occupied  by  the 

dark  lines  may  often  be  advantageously 
filled  with  faggots  of  wood  :  these  not  only  afford  an  excellent  base  for  the 
hard  materials  of  which  the  road  is  formed,  and  efficient  drainage,  but  impart 
a  marvellous  degree  of  elasticity  to  the  road  itselt.  Neither  is  the  effect  so 
evanescent  as  might  be  supposed  :  a  road  thus  formed  will  be  less  noisy  and 
more  elastic  than  an  ordinary  road,  and  last  at  least  half  a  century.  But 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  from  9  to  12  inches  of  hard  material, 
consisting  of  three  layers  of  different-sized  stones  or  gravel,  will  be  necessary. 
Within  certain  limits,  the  smaller  the  stones  are  broken,  the  smoother  and 
more  diu-able  the  road  will  be.  The  bottom  layer  may  consist  of  some 
3  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  7  or  8  oz.  ;  the  second  layer  2  inches,  weighing 
.5  to  6  oz. ;  and  the  top  layer  of  clean  binding  gravel.  The  layers  may  be  all 
of  the  same  depth,  or  the  bottom  be  5,  the  second  3,  and  the  t6p,  of  gravel, 
should  never  be  less  than  4  inches  in  thickness.  Such  a  road,  well  raked  and 
oiled  until  it  binds,  and  properly  kept  afterwards,  will  last  for  an  indefinite 
j;criod.  Good  roads  may  also  be  made  with  concrete  for  their  foundation  or 
•their  chief  material,  covering  it  with  3  or  4  inches  ol  good  gravel  on  the  top. 
In  districts  where  chalk  or  hme  is  plentiful,  and  the  soil  and  subsoil  tolerably 
dr}-,  perhaps  a  concrete  road,  from  5  to  6  inches  thick,  with  its  surfacing  of 
gravel,  would  be  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  roads.  Various  descriptions  of 
■vood  and  iron  pavements,  and  every  variety  of  stone,  have  been  recommended 
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f.n-  roads,  but  none  of  these  are  suitable  for  carriage-roads,  wliich,  in  all 
cases,  require  that  high  finish  which  a  gravelled  surface  alone  can  impart. 
At  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  material  used  must  of  necessity  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  district ;  in  many  parts  of  the  country  nothing  can 
be  had  but  flints,  and  the  harder  and  tougher  flints  are  good  materials  for  the 
bottom  and  body  of  a  road.  The  best  road  materials,  however,  consist  of  the 
different  varieties  of  greenstone,  basalt,  porphyry,  limestone,  and  granite^ 
broken  into  small  square  pieces.  Some  recommend  a  large  admixture  of 
chalk,  but  this  is  not  generally  approved  of,  and  certain  it  is  that  good  road- 
metal  binds  equally  well  without  it. 

244.  Generally,  it  will  be  desirable  to  furnish  gratings  on  the  sides  of  roads 
for  the  removal  of  the  surface-water  ;  in  no  case,  however,  should  these  gx'atings 
communicate  directly  with  the  drains,  as  the  sand  soon  chokes  them  up.   They 
should  consist  of  a  well  (c)  formed  of  brick,  a  foot  or  18  inches  square,  ando 
suflScient  depth  to  leave  a  space  (^)  of  1  foot  or  18  inches  below 

the  level  ofthe  drain  (a),  for  the  deposition  of  sediment;  this  well,  ^^ — ^^\  'ji|^  f_;-^f 
cleared  out  occasionally,  and  the  drains  will  work  for  centuries. 
Since  the  invention  of  Fleming's  salting-machine,  and  the 
joractice  of  applying  dry  salt  in  fine  weather  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds,  the  keeping  of  roads  clean  has  become  both 
cheaper  and  more  effective.   After  trying  all  the  usual  methods  ""' '  '^^ 

of  turning,  scarifying,  hoeing,  and  raking  the  surface,  I  have  come  to  the>" 
conclusion  that  pickling  the  weeds  off  the  sui'face  of  stones  and  gravsl  is 
the  best,  where  the  nature  of  the  edging  renders  it  practicable.  This 
operation  performed  in  spring  and  autumn,  with  attention  to  raking  in  the 
ruts,  where  any  are  made,  and  frequent  rollings  after  heavy  rains,  will  keep 
roads  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and  cleanliness,  and  impart  that  bright 
spai'kling  appearance  which  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  salting- 
process.  Roads  formed  and  kept  as  here  recommended  will  seldom,  unless  the 
traffic  is  unusually  heavy,  require  any  further  repair  than  an  occasional  slight 
top-dressing  of  gravel.  The  grass  edges  on  the  sides  of  carriage-roads  should.^ 
never  exceed  an  inch,  or  at  most  1^  inch,  in  height,  and  should  be  neatly 
cut  with  an  edging-knife  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  clipped  once  a  month 
during  the  growing  season.  Nothing  impai'ts  such  a  charm  to  a  road  as  a 
sharply-defined  well-kept  edge,  of  one  uniform  height  throughout.  The  best 
coloured  gravel  for  roads  is  the  reddish  yellow,  so  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  ;  light  shades  of  gravel  impart  an  impression  of  coldness  ta- 
roads,  and  seldom  wear  so  well. 

245.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  about  roads  is  applicable  to  walks  ;  for 
roads  may  be  defined  as  larger  walks,  made  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  to 
bear  heavier  traffic ;  and  walks  as  narrow  roads,  designed  for  pedestrian  or 
light  carriage  traffic  only,  bearing  the  impress  of  greater  refinement  and  a 
higher  style  of  finish.  With  these  distinctions,  arising  from  their  different 
uses,  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  formation  of  both.  The  quantity  ot 
material  used  need  not  be  so  great  in  depth,  and  its  texture  should  be  finer 
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for  walks  ;  but  the  mode  of  its  application,  and  the  functions  it  perfonns,  are 
in  both  oases  alike.  A  good  walk  may  be  formed  of  concrete,  consisting  of 
6  parts  of  coarse  gi'avel  and  1  of  lime,  4  inches  deep,  with  an  inch  of  fine- 
sifted  gravel  sprinkled  over  and  well  rolled  into  the  top  ;  and  6  or  7  inches 
deep,  including  gravel,  will  be  a  good  average  for  walks  formed  of  stones,  &;c. 
In  the  ordinary  way.    Perfect  dryness  is  even  of  more  importance  upon  walks 

than  roads,  as  they  should  be  clean  and  compara- 
^■vCxT^TT^Z^^^^^^^  lively  impenetrable  in   all    weathers    and   at   aU 

seasons.     Although  some  recommend  walks  to  be 

sunk  below,  and  others  raised  above,  the  general 
,'n^    level,  as  here  shown,  yet  walks  generally  look  best 

on  a  level  with  the  surface :   they  must  be  sunk 
half  an  inch  at  the  edge,  to  leave  this  height  of  verge,  which  ought  never  to 

be  exceeded  in  pleasure-ground  walks. 
Walks  themselves  should  also  be  nearly 
level,  half  an  inch  being  sufficient  convexity 
for  a  lO-feet  walk.  The  wider  the  walk  the  smaller  is  the  permissible  rise  in 
the  centre,  as  nothing  detracts  more  from  the  appearance  of  a  gravel  walk, 
of  say  15  or  20  feet,  than  variations  in  the  level  of  its  surface.  A  6-feet  walk, 
with  2  5  or  3  inches  rise  in  the  centre,  would  not  be  so  offensive  to  the  eye  as 
the  same  amount  of  convexity  in  a  walk  15  feet  wide  ;  all  broad  terraces 
and  promenades  should  therefore  be  perfectly  level ;  and  if  the  removal  of 
water  renders  a  fall  necessary,  it  should  be  so  sUght  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
the  eye.  For  similar  reasons,  gratings  are  hardly  ever  admissible  on  such 
walks  ;  rough  stones,  or  i-ubble  connected  with  underground  drains,  cropping 
out  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  being  used  instead  for  the  removal 
of  surface-water.  The  longer  and  wider  a  walk  of  this  description  is,  the  more 
offensive  to  good  taste  is  the  incongruous  appearance  of  an  obtrusive  grating 
and  other  petty  irregularities  of  level.  These  views  apply  with  double  force 
to  straight  walks,  and  there  are  few  gardens  of  any  pretensions  where  either 
are  now  to  be  found.  However  beautiful  curved  walks  may  be  elsewhere,— 
and  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,— they  can  never  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  straight  hnes  of  architecture,  and  therefore  should  not  be  intro- 
duced near  the  mansion.  Generally,  there  will  be  found  plenty  of  scope  for 
the  introduction  of  both  straight  and  curved  walks  ;  but  where  there  is  not, 
the  former  should  have  precedence,  and  the  curved  hnes  be  introduced 
beyond  the  pleasure-grounds.  Notwithstanding  the  dictmn  of  Shenstone, 
who  was  a  greater  landscape-gardener  than  poet,  perhaps,  and  who  tells  us 
*'  that  when  a  building  or  other  object  has  been  once  viewed  from  its  proper 
point,  the  foot  should  never  travel  to  it  by  the  same  path  which  the  eye  has 
travelled  over  before,"  I  think  a  handsome  seat  or  temple,  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain, or  a  statue,  a  pleasing  termination  to  a  walk  of  100  tc  500  yards 
long.  Certainly  the  rest  the  seat  affords,  and  the  pleasure  imparted  by  the 
other  objects,  will  not  be  the  less  refreshing  or  satisfactory  because  we  are 
made  aware  of  their  proximity  by  walkmg  right  up  to  them.     The  size  and 
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importance  of  the  terminal  objects  must,  however,  always  correspond  in 
magnitude  and  importance  with  the  length  and  width  of  the  walk,  and 
architectural  objects  on]}'-  are  suitable  termini  for  straight  paths.  Curved 
walks  may  have  rustic  buildings,  moss,  root,  or  heath-houses,  of  every  variety 
of  pattern  and  design,  simple  seats,  secluded  grottos  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, ornamental  bridges  of  antique  shape,  and  rustic  fountains,  either  as 
■embellishments  or  as  termini  to  them  ;  for  there  is  great  truth  in  Shenstonc's 
remark,  that  a  rural  scene  is  never  perfect  without  the  addition  of  some  kind 
of  building.  One  of  the  most  effective  sights  I  have  seen  was  a  simple  rustic 
structure,  with  a  small  aperture  in  the  back,  fitted  with  a  frame  for  a  mirror. 
There  was  no  glass  in  it ;  but  through  the  opening  was  seen  one  of  the  most 
lovely  landscapes  in  this  coimtry ;  and  the  effect  was  charming.  Generally, 
a  walk  should  never  terminate  at  any  such  object :  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  be 
compelled  to  return  by  the  same  route  as  we  advance.  Other  walks  should 
diverge  from  it,  to  give  the  option  of  choice.  The  proper  line  of  divergence 
is  of  consequence ;  Kepton  says, 
where  two  walks  separate  from  each 
other,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have 
them  diverge  in  different  directions, 
as  at  a,  rather  than  give  the  idea  of 
recurvity,  as  at  h.  When  two  walks 
join  each  other,  it  is  generally  better  that  they  should  meet  at  right  angles, 
rather  than  to  leave  the  sharp 
point,  as  in  the  acute  angle  at  d. 
The  great  thing  is  to  avoid  a 
stiff  uniformity,  and  give  mean- 
ing to  the  curves  on  a  walk  by 
judiciously  planting  firs,  limes,  &c.,  as  here  shown,  so  as  to  escape  the  force 
•  of  such  severe  lines  as  these  :— 

*•  Prim  gravel  walks,  througli  which  we  winding  go 
In  endless  serpentines,  that  nothing  show ; 
Till,  tired,  I  ask, '  Why  this  eternal  round  ?  ' 
And  the  pert  gardener  says,  '  'Tis  pleasure-ground." 

•246.  Walks  should  always  avoid  skirting  the  boundary  of  pleasure-grounds, 
although  they  may  occasionally  approach  it ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  one  should 
never  be  vis-d-vis,  for  any  Qf 

great  distance,  to  another ; 
and  then  they  should  be 
of  different  widths,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative 
importance ;  but  each  walk 
should  maintain  the  same  width  throughout,  unless  it  passes  through  rock- 
work,  when  it  should  be  distinguished  by  irregularity  of  width,  abrupt  bends, 
and  capricious  undulations  ;  the  trim  walk  should  then  be  lost  in  rugged 
attempts  at  the  mountain  path,  although  the  idea  of  safety  must  still  be 
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preserved.  Grass  walks  are  not  so  common  as  they  were.  On  well-drained 
lawns  the  whole  surface  becomes  a  walk  at  pleasure,  and  grass  walks  ought 
never  to  be  depended  upon  as  necessary  routes  to  or  from  any  given  place. 
When  of  great  length,  and  12  or  18  feet  wide,  however,  they  have  a  noble 
eflect.  The  late  Mr.  Loudon  recommends,  where  there  is  much  traffic  on 
grass  walks,  that  their  bottom  should  be  formed  with  stone,  as  if  for  gravel ; 
but  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  make  good  gravel  walks  for  the  general 
trafiBc,  and  reserve  the  grass  walks  for  delightful  promenades  in  fine  weather. 
'247.  In  reference  to  statues,  rustic  houses,  bridges,  &c.,  which  are  oftei'i 
mors  attractive  at  a  distance  than  enjoyable  when  reached,  Shenstone's 
principle  of  the  eye  and  foot  reaching  them  by  a  different  route  may  be  often 
applicable.   Occasional  ruins  and  bridges  may  be  introduced  to  please  the  eye^ 
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that  are  never  intended  to  be  reached  by  the  foot  at  all :  it  is  bad  taste, 
however,  to  erect  a  bridge  where  there  is  no  water,  or  other  apparent  reason 
for  its  existence,  apart  from  its  mere  effect  upon  the  landscape  ;  but  wherever 
the  nature  of  the  ground  requues  a  bridge,  a  distant  view  of  it  ought  to  be 
obtained,  as  few  objects  can  be  made  more  effective  in  a  landscape.  Viewed 
at  a  distance,  the  mind  contemplates  its  features  of  beauty  only;  as  we 
approach  it,  considerations  regarding  its  strength  and  security  predomi- 
nate. Hence,  every  bridge  in  a  pleasure-ground,  whether  formed  of  iron, 
stone,  or  wood,  of  the  most  elaborate  architectural  design  or  the  rudest  rustic 
form,  should  not  only  be,  but  appear  at  first  sight  to  be,  perfectly  safe ;  if 
there  is  the  slightest  doubt  on  this  ground,  the  whole  pleasure  of  the  scene 
will  be  lost.  Of  whatever  form  or  substance  the  sides  of  the  bridge  are  made, 
they  should  be  so  high  as  to  prevent  any  danger  of  falling  over,  and  so  close 
together  that  neither  child  nor  dog  can  fall  through.  Approaches  to  a  bridg<j 
through  a  raised  archway,  as  in  the  design  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  ara 
admissible  in  certa'n  cases. 

C48.  Statues  are  also  admissible  in  garden  scenery,  and  should  be  large,  as 
they  are  most  effective  when  viewed  at  a  distance  ;  consequently,  the  outline 
of  their  form  should  be  bold,  the  drapery  rough,  and  the  figure  so  com- 
manding as  to  assume  its  proper  proportions  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to 
100  yards  fi'om  the  spectator.  The  best  materials  are  stone,  bronze,  iron,  and 
lead,  the  two  latter  painted  to  resemble  stone.  They  are  sometimes  very 
effective  in  alcoves,  summer-houses,  &c.,  and  sometimes  impart  the  charm  of 
sudden  sm-prise  as  termini  to  winding  paths. 
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249.  Seats  should  be  provided  in  every  garden,  and  the  state  of  our  atmo- 
sphere renders  it  almost  imperative  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the 
weather.  Hence  the  origin  of  rustic  and  architectural  summer-houses,  Doric 
-iiid  other  temples,  &c.  :  they  are  not  only  ornamental  but  highly  convenient. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  peculiar  half -painful  half-pleasant  lassitude  which 
a  succession  of  beautiful  scenery  so  often  induces,  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasant  than  the  welcome  shade  of  rustic  root-house,  cool  grotto,  or  shel- 
tering temple,  sacred  to  Flora,  Poetry,  Friendship,  or  Love.  Rogers,  the 
poet,  used  often  to  sit  in  an  alcove  in  the  garden  at  Holland  House,  Ken- 
sington, which  still  bears  this  inscription  : — 

"  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell 
"With  me  those  pleasures  that  he  sung  so  well," 

And,  doubtless,  Byron,  Campbell,  and  Moore,  have  often  done  the  same  when 
they  visited  this  princely  domain.  Scott  and  Shenstone  were  not  only 
enthusiastic  admirers,  but  successful  creators  of  beautiful  landscapes:  and 
the  latter  studded  his  whole  estate  with  summer-houses,  temples,  alcoves, 
caves,  statues,  obelisks,  and  seats.  According  to  Dodsley's  description  of 
the  Leasowes,  there  were  about  three  dozen  of  seats  placed  in  the  best 
possible  positions,  besides  the  rustic  and  architectural  buildings  already 
noticed  ;  and  the  majority  of  them  were  furnished  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions.    Doubtless  this  is  a  legitimate  means  of  deepening  the  impression 


arising  from  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  scenerj',  of  inculcating  moral 
lessons,  or  of  setting  forth  the  charms  of  retirement  and  rural  life.  Shenstone, 
and  some  others,  may  have  multiplied  inscriptions  and  seats  to  excess,  but 
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that  is  no  reason  for  their  total  abolition.  There  is  a  great  want  of  sitting 
accommodation  in  most  of  our  best  gardens,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  easier 
to  provide.  Many  of  the  seats  at  the  Leasowes  consist  of  a  single  slab  fixed 
at  the  root  of  one,  or  upon  the  stumps  of  two  trees.  Unless  in  very  wild 
scenery,  such  seats  are  scarcely  admissible ;  but  stone,  wood,  and  cast  iron 
are  available  everywhere  ;  and,  izi  many  positions,  rustic  wooden  chairs  are 
the  most  appropriate  and  useful.  In  many  a  secluded  nook  and  shady  dell 
Shenstone's  inscription  on  his  root-house  might  reappear  without  violating 
any  sense  of  propriety  or  infringing  upon  good  taste  :— 

*'  Here,  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell. 
We  rural  fays  and  fairies  dwell ; 
Though  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
T\Tien  the  pale  moon,  ascending  hip'), 
Darts  through  yon  limes  her  quiv'riaj,'  beams, 
We  frisk  it  near  these  crystal  streams. 

Her  beams,  reflected  from  the  wave. 
Afford  the  light  our  revels  crave  ; 
The  turf,  with  daisies  broider'd  o'er. 
Exceeds,  we  wot,  the  Parian  floor ; 
Is"or  yet  for  artful  strains  we  call. 
But  listen  to  the  waterfall. 

Woiild  you,  then,  taste  our  tranquil  scene. 
Be  sure  your  bosoms  be  serene. 
Devoid  of  hate,  devoid  of  strife. 
Devoid  of  all  that  poisons  life. 
And  much  it  'vails  you,  in  their  place. 
To  graft  the  love  of  human  race. 

And  tread  with  awe  these  favour'd  bowers, 
If  or  wound  the  shrubs,  nor  bruise  the  flowers  ; 
60  may  your  path  with  sweets  abound. 
So  may  your  couch  with  rest  be  crown'd : 
But  harm  betide  the  wayward  swain 
Who  dares  our  hallow'd  haunts  profane." 

D.  T.  F. 
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PBINCIPLES    OP    VEGETATIO]Sr    AND    MODES    OF" 
PBOPAGATIOl^r. 

250.  Plants  are  organic  bodies^  composed  of  an  outer  bark  or  epidermis^,  and: 
an  interior,  consisting  of  an  irritable  elastic  cellular  tissue,  through  which 
the  sap  necessary  for  its  support  rises  from  the  root  towards  the  upper  part, 
namely  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Each  cell  forms  a  small  closed  vesicle,  a  com- 
plete laboratory  in  itself,  through  whose  membranes  the  sap  oozes  by  the 
process  of  osmosis  ;  they  stand  side  by  side  filled  with  most  different  matters,, 
which  never  become  intermixed.  Each  of  these  cells  extracts  from  the  con- 
stantly passing  current  of  saj:)  those  constituents  required  for  its  own  product,, 
and  when  its  allotted  elaboration  is  completed,  they  are  either  passed  on  agoin 
in  a  fluid  state,  or  reserved  for  the  future  needs  of  some  other  part  of  the 
plant,  or  they  are  used  to  repair  or  increase  its  own  solidity.  Plants  are  thus 
possessed  of  a  vital  principle,  only  differing  in  form  and  intensity  from  that 
oi  animals. 

-251.  The  water-plant  Chara,  through  which  the  sap  may  be  seen  circulating- 
in  a  current  of  green  globules,  rising  through  one  set  of  transparent  cells  and 
descending  through  another,  is  usually  advanced  as  a  proof  of  this,  and  the' 
evidence  is  rendered  more  convincing  if  a  ligature  be  tied  round  the  centre  :  the 
motion  continues  as  before,  but  is  confined  to  each  end, — two  endless  chains  in 
place  of  one.     Dutrochet,  who  was  at  one  time  opposed  to  the  theory  of  vital 
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force,  advocating  the  theorj'-  of  electrical  action  in  place  of  it,  fiudiug  tliat  the 
magnet  exercised  no  influence  over  the  circulation  ia  chara,  admitted  afterwards 
the  doctrine  of  vital  force.  The  sensitive  plant,  which  shrinks  from  the  touch,  the 
lip  of  Drakaea  which  closes  under  similar  curcumstances,  and  the  snap  of  the  leaf 
of  Dionsea,  are  all  arguments  favouring  the  doctrine,  \vhich  is  confirmed  by  the 
efifect  of  laudanum  or  arsenic  dropped  ontheleaf  of  plants,  such  as  the  kidney- 
bean  or  lilac,  or  two  drops  of  chloroform  placed  on  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive 
plant,  the  leaflets  collapsing  pair  by  pair  at  the  extremity,  but  recovering  their 
sensibility  after  some  hours. 

252.  In  a  state  of  nature  all  pknts  are  propagated  from  seed,  and  the 
multifarious  forms  of  the  seeds  and  envelopes  with  which  they  are  provided 
form  one  of  the  many  interesting  subjects  of  investigation  to  the  lover  of 
nature.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  most  seeds  are  covered 
with  a  hard  shell  or  envelope,  which  protects  them  from  external  injury  ;  that 
within  the  envelope  lies  the  embryo  plant.  All  seeds  in  this  latent  state 
contain  an  organ,  or  Geem,  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  shoots 
upwards,  and  becomes  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  another,  called  the  Radicle, 
•which  seeks  its  place  in  the  soil,  and  becomes  the  root ;  and  the  Seed-Lobes, 
■which  yield  nourishment  to  the  young  plant  in  its  first  stage  of  growth. 
Moistm-e,  heat,  and  air,  are  necessary  conditions  for  the  development  of  all 
seeds;  and  most  of  them  require,  in  addition,  concealment  from  the  light. 
These  conditions  are  found  in  the  open  texture  of  well-pulverized  garden  soil, 
through  which  water  percolates  freely,  and  au"  follows,  each  yielding  their 
quota  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  in  a  gaseous  state,  for  the  support  of 
the  plant.  The  great  majority  of  plants  cultivated  in  a  garden  are  obtained 
by  sowing  the  seeds  in  beds  suited  to  their  constitution,  to  be  afterwards 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  grow  and  ripen  theu-  fruits,  or  seeds,  or  leaves. 
Leaves  are  the  first  outward  sign  of  germination,  and  throughout  its  existence, 
next  to  the  roots,  the  most  important  organ  of  a  plant.  The  seed-leaves,  as 
the  buds  which  first  appear  above  the  ground  are  termed,  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  plant,  and,  if  destroyed  prematm-ely,  the  young  plant  rarely 

recovers ;  therefore  the  leaves  of  all  young 
seedlings  require  protection  from  insects, 
worms,  and  slugs,  their  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  fi-om  severe  weather. 

-53-  Geniii7iatio)i  is  the  art  by  which  the 
embrj'o  of  the  seed  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  surrounded  by  moisture 
and  heat,  and  placed  in  darkness,  throws  off  its 
shell  or  covering,  and  in  course  of  time  becomes 
a  vegetable,  resembling  that  which  gave  it 
birth.  From  the  time  that  the  acorn  of  the 
oak  is  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
gei-mination,  it  absorbs  humidity,  the  cotyledon  A  swells,  the  root  or  radicle 
B  is  elongated,  ihe  shell  or  envelope  C  is  broken.     The  root  isuses  by  tho 
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fissure  and  dii'ects  itself  downwards  into  tlie  earth ;  the  plumule  D  erects 
itself,  is  disengaged  from  the  shell,  and  becomes  the  stem,  while  the  coty- 
ledons furnish  food  to  the  young  plant,  until  the  first  leaves  develop  them- 
selves and  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  are  capable  of  receiving  nourishment 
fx'om  the  earth. 

'253.  In  plants  with  a  soft  covering,  as  the  bean,  the  radicle  A  is  directed 
cO  the  outside  of  the  seed, — it  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  root :    this  is  the  first  part        ^.^-^^       •^"^"\. 

which  develops  itself  in  germinating.     The     /^         \\  f'^'  ^  ^r -C 

plumuleB,  on  the  con trar}',  ascends  towards   /  ((^(' L_>.  /  ti^L^^       \ 

the  centre  of  the  grain,  and  becomes  the  ru    ^rr^. ._Xi^^^l_ \ 33 

stem,  while  the  two  cotyledons  C  remain  in   \\\i; — '  /(MfjaTf .  "^ —  j 

the   soil  between  the  root  and  the  stem,    \\k— ^''''fi''M(l"\rv^^      -^ 

yielding  nourishment  to  the  young  plant       ^^^^      ^^^  \^ 
until  the  roots  can  perform  that  office. 

254.  It  is  found,  however,  that  except  in  the  case  of  annuals  (as  plants 
raised  from  seed,  which  grow,  produce  their  seeds,  and  ripen  their  fruit  in 
one  year,  are  called),  much  time  is  lost  by  following  this  mode  of  propagation ; 
it  is  also  found  that  the  seed  does  not  always  produce  the  same  identical 
plant ;  above  all,  it  is  found  that  none  of  the  double-flowering,  and  few  of  the 
herbaceous-flowering  plants,  with  which  our  gardens  are  furnished,  ripen  their 
seeds  in  our  climate.  This  led  to  other  methods  of  multiplying  ;  for,  besides 
the  roots  properly  so  called,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  soil,  and  draw 
from  it  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  plant,  it  is  found  that  each  branch 
conceals  under  its  outward  covering  a  bundle  of  fibre  or  tissue,  which,  imder 
favom-able  cu-cumstances,  develops  roots,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  an  inde- 
pendent plant,  identical  with  that  from  which  it  sprung.  Many  plants  have 
also  a  crown  with  buds  or  eyes,  each  capable  of  propagating  its  species. 
Every  plant  vrith  roots  of  this  description  may  be  divided  into  as  many 
portions  as  there  are  eyes,  taking  care  that  a  few  fibres  are  attached  to  the 
root,  and  each  will  become  an  independent  plant.  The  Potato,  and  all  the 
bulbous  and  tuberous  plants,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  principle  of  pro- 
pagation ;  so  ai-e  the  Dahlia  and  Paeony,  which  grow  better  when  the  set  is 
confined  to  a  piece  of  the  tuber  with  one  eye  attached,  than  when  planted 
whole.  So  conspicuous  is  this  in  the  Potato,  that,  where  it  is  planted  wlioU, 
all  the  eyes  except  one,  or  at  most  two,  are  scooped  out  with  a  sharp  knife  ; 
and  the  only  argument  on  which  that  mode  of  planting  is  adopted  at  all  is 
that  it  supphes  the  young  plant  with  more  of  its  natural  pabulum  while  it  is 
rooting  and  thus  increases  the  vigour  of  the  young  plant. 

CJ55.  Other  plants  throw  off  short  stems,  like  the  Daisy  and  House-leek,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  propagated.  Others  again,  like  the  Strawberry,  throw 
off  runners,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  its  root-fibre  already  elaborated, 
only  requiring  soil  in  which  to  root  itself.  But  there  are  others,  where  nature 
requires  the  aid  of  art.  Propagation  by  layos,  which  consists  in  arresting 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  on  its  return  to  the  roots,  is  one  of  these.    In  thi* 
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opcratioQ  an  upward  slit  is  made  half  across  a  joint;  and  by  fixing  the  part 
so  cut  in  favourable  soil,  the  latent  fibre  expands  into  a  root,  and  the  branch 
becomes  an  independent  plant.  This  process  is  adopted  with  pinks,  carnations 
(the  example  illustrated  in  the  engraving),  roses,  and  many  other  plants.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  important  operation  in  gardening,  and  should  be  neatly 
executed.     Cliooping  the  suitable  branch  of  a  carnation,  for  instance,  which  is 

first  stripped  of  all  branches  below  the  joint 
selected,  and  being  furnished  with  a  veiy 
sharp  knife,  the  operator  begins  his  incision 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  a  joint,  passing 
the  blade  through  it  in  an  obhque  direction 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above,  taking  care 
that  the  cut  terminates  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  centre  of  the  stem  :  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  thus  made  is  cut  off  with  a 
clean  sharp  cut,  and  the  layer  pegged  down  in  a  little  fine  rich  mould,  but  not 
more  than  an  inch  under  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  carnations,  the  plant  is  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  operation  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over  ;  and  no  stem 
"which  has  already  produced  flowers  should  be  emi^loyed  for  the  purpose. 

256.  In  the  case  of  roses,  and  other  shrubby  plants,  all  that  is  required  is 
to  run  the  knife  through  a  joint  sufficiently  so  to  make  an  opening  or  crack 
near  it,  and  plant  it  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  securing  it 
there  with  a  peg,  pressing  the  soil  lightly  round  it,  but  leaving  that  part  of 
the  branch  above  the  soU  as  erect  as  possible.  The  roots  wUI  soon  form,  when 
it  may  be  separated  from  the  parent  tree  and  planted  out. 

257.  Every  tree  or  shrub  which  produces  buds  possesses  also  the  incii:)ient 
root-fibre  already  mentioned.  The  young  twigs  and  branches  of  such  trees, 
if  placed  in  the  gi'ound  and  properly  treated,  will  readily  develop  these  roots, 
and  become,  in  course  of  time,  vigorous  as  the  parent  plant.  This  mode  of 
propagation  by  slijys  or  cuttings  is  applied  to  almost  every  description  of  plant, 
but  especially  to  those  which  refuse  to  ripen  their  seed  with  us,  or  which 
consume  years  in  attaining  maturit}-,  as  the  ordinary  fruit-trees  do.  To  be 
successful  in  the  operation,  the  cuttings  should  be  made  just  at  the  point 
where  the  wood  of  last  year's  growth  terminates  and  that  of  the  current  year 
begins  :  it  should  be  removed  with  a  clean  sharp  sloping  cut  just  below  a  bud  ; 
for  there  lies  the  latent  root. 

•258.  In  all  these  oxDcrations,  warmth,  moisture,  and  aii*,  aVQ  equally  essen- 
tial as  with  seeds ;  shade  is  equally  so.  These  conditions  must  be  supplied 
by  means  of  bell-glasses,  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  slightly  tilted  for  the 
admission  of  air  :  where  the  young  cuttings  occupy  pots  ;  and  by  hand-glasses 
when  it  takes  jalace  in  the  open  ground ;  care  being  taken  that  they  are  not 
planted  too  deep.  In  the  case  of  camellias,  fruit-trees,  and  hard-wooded  plants 
generally,  as  well  as  roses,  more  elaborate  processes,  called  inarching,  grafting, 
and  budding,  are  adopted.  By  these  processes  old  fruit-trees,  which  have  lost 
theu'  bearing  wood,  or  whose  constitution  qualifies  them  for  growing  varieties 
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of  fruit  better  in  quality  than  that  native  to  the  tree,  may  be  renovated  by 
grafting  the  desired  variety  on  its  principal  branches,  and  heading  them  down 
by  degrees,  until  none  of  the  old  tree  remains  above  the  graft.  But  the  chief 
use  made  of  the  principle  of  budding  and  grafting  is  to  prepare  young  trees 
for  planting,  by  grafting  the  more  delicate  varieties  on  hardier  stems  of  the 
same  species,  where  that  course  is  necessary,  and  by  grafting  trees  of  too 
vigorous  gi'owth  on  stocks  which  wall  check  their  vigour  when  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so.  Thus,  most  kinds  of  pears,  when  grown  on  a  "free  stock,"  as  the  native 
pear  produced  from  seed  is  called,  have  a  great  tendency  to  make  wood  :  this 
tendency  science  has  checked  by  grafting  the  Pear  on  a  Quince  stock.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  Apple  is  grafted  on  the  Wild  Crab,  and  for  dwarf  trees  on 
the  Paradise  stock,  and  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  on  that  of  the  wild  Plum  and 
Almond ;  the  result  being,  that  when  grafted  on  native  stocks,  the  Apple  and 
Pear  are  of  more  vigorous  growth  and  the  trees  of  longer  duration,  while  those 
grafted  on  the  Quince  and  Paradise  stock  come  more  rapidly  into  a  fruiting 
state.  The  first  is  also  preferred  for  dry  and  less  fertile,  as  the  second  for 
more  rich  and  fruitful  soils ;  there  are  also  some  varieties  that  in  all  cases  do 
best  on  the  free  stock.  These  processes  are  extremely  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  a  general  knowledge  of  their  principles  indispensable  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  Gardening. 

259.  Gai-dening  ingenuity  has  invented  many  kinds  of  grafting  :  we  shall 
only  describe  a  few  of  these  processes,  in  order  to  explain  their  principle. 
Select  a  suitable  stock,  whose  height  will  be  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  also  a  graft,  which  should  be  fi'om  an  early  branch  of  the 
previous  year's  wood  which  has  ripened  under  an  August  sun,  so  that  the  wood 
has  been  thoroughly  constituted  before  the  early  frosts  set  in.  It  should  also 
be  selected  so  that  the  graft  is  in  the  same  state  of  vegetation  with  the 
intended  stock.  Where  the  texture  of  the  wood  is  less  advanced  in  the  graft 
than  in  the  stock,  the  latter  intei'cepts  the  descent  of  the  pulpy  sap,  and  forms 
the  bulging  on  the  stem  which  is  observable  on  so  many  trees ;  when  the 
case  is  reversed,  the  swelling  occurs  in  the  branch  above  the  graft ;  for  the 
principle  of  the  union  is,  that  the  pulp  from  the  scion  descends  to  the  point  of 
junction,  where,  being  excluded  by  the  ball  of  grafting-wax,  which  surrounds 
it,  from  the  light  and  air,  it  forms  woody  fibre  in  place  of  the  roots  which 
it  would  have  formed  in  the  soil ;  in  the  mean  while,  the  sap  from  the  stock 
rises  into  the  graft,  where  it  is  elaborated  into  pulp  by  the  action  of  the  leaves, 
and  returns  again,  but  in  a  more  consistent  state.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
where  the  graft  selected  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  vegetation,  to  detach 
it  from  the  parent  stem,  and  bury  it  in  the  ground,  under  a  north  wall, 
until  both  are  in  a  similar  state  :  the  graft  will  here  remain  stationary  while 
the  stock  is  advancing. 

260.  Grafting  and  Budding. — In  gardening  nomenclature,  the  term  ''stock,'' 
or  "subject,"  is  applied  to  the  tree  on  which  the  operation  is  performed  ; 
that  of  "graft,"  and  sometimes  "  scion,"  to  the  portion  of  the  branch  which  is 
implanted  on  it.     The  implements  necessary  for  the  operation  are, —  a  hand- 
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saw,  sometimes  made  with  a  folding  blade,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the 
blade  should  be  thin  at  the  back,  with  very  open  teeth,  A  B  ;  a  grafting-knife, 
with  a  chisel  and  mallet  bevelled  on  both  sides,  used  wbei-e  the  graft  is  too 


1.  Averancators,  six  feet  long.— 2.  FoldiDg  Pruning  Hand-saw,  with  tootb,  A  B.— 
3.  Bow-slide  Pruning-shears.— 4  &  5.  Gooseberry  Pruning-kuife,  straight  and  hooked 
blade.— 6.  Hand-sliding  Pruning-shears.— 7.  Pruning-knife,  with  straight  blade  and 
smooth  spatula. — 8.  Pruning-knife  and  Saw.— 9.  Budding-knife,  buckhorn  handle,  with 
ivory  _  spatula  added. —10,  Gentleman's  improved  Pruning-saw,  with  Bill-hook.— 11. 
Grafting-knife,  with  strong  curved  blade  serving  as  a  chisel,  with  spatula  added. 

large  to  be  cut  by  the  knife  ;  also  a  supply  of  small  quoins,  or  wedges  of  hard 
wood,  to  keep  the  slit  open  while  the  graft  is  preparing.  The  grafting-knife 
is  furnished  with  a  smooth  spatula,  of  hard  wood  or  bone,  at  its  lower  end.  A 
bundle  of  coarse  hemp,  or  worsted  thread,  or  of  willow  bark  which  has  been 
softened  and  rendered  pliable  by  being  soaked  in  water,  and  some  composition 
which  shall  protect  the  graft  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  rain ;  these  complete 
the  appHances  necessary  in  gi-afting.  There  are  several  such  compositions  sold 
in  the  shop.s,  some  of  them  patented,  others  secret  compositions ;  but  many  good 
gardeners  are  contented  to  use  well-tempered  clay,  that  is,  clay  of  which  the 
silicious  or  calcareous  particles  have  been  washed  out,  and  pure  clay  only  left. 
French  gardeners  use  a  paste  composed  of  28  parts  black  pitch,  28  parts  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  16  parts  yellow  wax,  14  parts  tallow,  and  14  paits  yellow  ocur©.. 
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This  mixture  is  applied  in  a  hot  liquid  state,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  affect  the 
tissues  of  the  tree  ;  it  is  laid  over  the  graft  in  coatings  by  meanu  of  a  brush, 
until  sufficiently  thick  for  the  purpose. 

261 .  In  Cleft  or  Tongue-grafting,  the  crown  of  the  stock  is  cut  across,  and 

a  longitudinal  wedge-shaped  slit, 
e,  is  made  about  four  inches  long, 
according  to  the  size  and  vigour  of 
the  intended  graft ;  this  cleft  is 
kept  open  by  a  wooden  wedge  until 
the  scion  is  prepared.  The  scion 
is  then  selected,  having  a  bud,  a, 
at  its  summit ;  and  the  lower  part 
of  it  is  shaped  with  the  knife  so 
as  to  fit  the  slit  in  the  stock.  The 
double-tongue  graft  only  differs 
from  the  first  in  having  two  grafts 
in  place  of  one  ;  and  it  is  prefer- 
able, when  the  size  of  the  stock 
permits  of  its  use  ;  the  wound 
heals  more  quickly,  and  the 
chances  of  success  are  greater 
than  in  the  single  graft. 

262.  In  placing  the  graft,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  top,  whether  single 
or  double,  should  incline  lightly  inwards,  as  at  e  ;  thus  leaving  the  lower 
extremity  slightly  projecting,  as  at/,  in  order  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  graft 
and  stock  may  be  in  direct  contact  with  each  other.  Finally,  bind  the  whole, 
and  cover  it  over,  from  the  summit  ot  the  stock  to  the  bottom  of  the  cleft,  with, 
clay  or  grafting-paste,  as  directed  in  par.  259. 

263.  In  Double-graftinf),  where  they  both  take,  it  is  necessary  to  suppress 
the  least  vigorous  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  completely  closed,  especiallj'^  in 
the  case  of  standard  trees  ;  otherwise  the  head  gets  formed  of  two  parts  com- 
pletely estranged  from  each  other.  Diu-ing  the  first  twelve  days  after  tho 
operation,  protect  the  head  from  the  action  of  the  air  and 

the  heat  of  the  sun  by  some  kind  of  shade.  A  square  piece 
of  paper,  twisted  into  the  shape  of  a  bag,  such  as  grocers 
use  for  small  quantities  of  sugar,  answers  very  well  for  this 
purpose,  protecting  itat  the  same  time  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  ;  and  when  they  begin  to  grow,  protect  the  graft 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  wind,  or  by  birds  lighting  on 
it,  by  attaching  it  to  some  fixed  object.  A  perch  formed 
of  an  osier  rod,  having  both  ends  tied  firmly  to  the  stock, 
and  having  the  yoimg  shoot  attached  to  it,  as  in  the  engrav- 
ing, will  serve  both  purposes. 

264.  When  the  young  scion  begins  to  grow,  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  all  buds- 
which  develop  themselves  on  the  stem,  below  it,  beginning  at  the  base,  and 
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advancing  progressively  towards  the  young  scion,  but  in  sucli  a  manner  as  not 
to  destroy  those  near  to  it,  until  it  has  thrown  out  branches  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  long. 

265.  A  very  neat  mode  of  grafting,  called  by  the  French  the  *'Bertemboise 
graft,"  is  described  and  figured  by  M.  Breuil.  Cut  the  crown  of  the  stock  at  a 
long  bevel,  leaving  only  about  an  inch  at  the  top  square, 
cutting  out  an  angular  piece  to  receive  the  graft,  and 
operating  in  all  respects  as  in  the  foi-mer  instance.  When 
the  stock  is  not  large  enough  to  receive  a  graft  on  each 
side,  this  mode  is  preferred,  as  forming  the  neatest  union, 
as  well  as  the  most  rapid  ;  for  all  the 
ascending  sap  is  thus  drawn  to  the 
summit  of  the  bevel  on  which  the  graft 
is  placed. 

266.  A  graft,  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Thoophrastes,  is  sometimes 
practised  on  trees  having  healthy 
roots,  where  it  is  desired  to  improve 
the  fruit.  Having  cut  the  stem  of  the 
tree  itself  horizontally,  or  selected  a 
single  branch  to  be  operated  upon, 
about  twenty  inches  from  the  princi- 
pal stem,  tlii-ee  vertical  cuts  ai-e  made  1 
in  the  bark,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  about  an  inch  long, 
selected  three  or  more  grafts,  a,  and  shajjed  their  lower  extremities  into  a 
tongue  somewhat  like  the  mouthpiece  of  a  flageolet,  with  a  neck  or  shoulder 
at  the  upper  part,  then  introduce  a  graft  under  the  bai'k  of  each  vertical  cut, 
raising  the  bark  for  that  pm-pose  with  the  spatula  of  the  gi-afting-knife,  and 
placing  each  gi-aft  in  such  a  position  that  the  inner 
bark  of  the  graft  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  inner 
bark  of  the  tree.  When  r,eatly  arranged,  bandage  the 
whole,  and  cover  with  the  grafting-paste. 

267.  Slit-grafting.— Jn  place  of  the  vertical  cut 
through  the  whole  of  the  stem,  in  this  process  a 
triangular  cut  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  stock,  as  in 
the  engraving ;  the  lower  end  of  the  graft  is  then  cut 
so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  gap  made,  sathat  the  inner 
bark,  or  liber,  meets  in  contact  at  all  points  :  this  done, 
it  is  covered  with  clay  or  grafting-paste,  and  bound  up 
until  amalgamation  takes  place. 

268.  A  strong  and  efficient  mode  of  grafting  is  repre- 
■5cnted  on  the  next  page.  Make  an  elongated  bevelled 
tuit  in  the  proposed  stock  from  left  to  right ;  make  another 

•oi-tical  wedge-shaped  cut,  three  inches  long,  from  left 
<•■ )  right,  lea-\-ing  a  narrow  shoulder  at  the  top  on  the  left 
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side,  and  terminating  in  tlic  ccntve  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  resemble  that  in  tho 
engi-aving.     Take  the  intended  graft,  of  the  same 

diameter    as    the    stock, 

and  shape  its  lower  extre- 
mity so  as  to  fit  into  the 

cleft  thus  made,  bind  uj? 

in  the  usual  manner,  and 

cover  the  joint  with  graffc- 

ing-paste.     This  forms  a 

very  strong  and  very  use- 
ful graft  in  species  which 

unite  slowly. 

269.    Ilerlaceous-grafi- 

ing,  as  initiated  by  Baron 

de    Tschudy,    consists  in 

choosing  branches  still  in 

active     growth.       Pines, 

walnut-trees,  oaks,  and 
■other  trees  which  are  multiplied  with  difficulty  by  other  processes,  are  easily 
produced  by  this  one.  The  mode  of  operating  differs  slightly,  according 
to  the  species.  In  the  case  of  pines  and  resinous  trees,  when  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  subject,  a,  has  attained  two-thirds  of  its  growth,  make  an  horizontal 
cut  at  d ;  then  make  a  slit  downwards  to  the  point  where  it  begins  to  lose  its 
herbaceous  character  in  the  ligneous  consistence  of  the  tree ;  stripping  the  part 
of  its  leaves,  and  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two  at  the  top  to  atti-act  the  sap.  Tho 
gi'affc,  h,  is  now  pi-epared,  having  a  cluster  of  young  buds  at  its  summit,  and 
its  lower  extremity  shaped  to  fit  into  the  slit,  where  it  is  so  jDlaced  that 
the  upper  j^art  projects  over  the  cut  in  the  stock.  It  is  now  covered 
with  grafting-clay  and  bound,  beginning  at  the  top,  below  the  bunch  of 
leaves  left  on  the  stock,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the  leaves,  and  working 
downwards.  This  done,  break  off,  an  inch  or  so  from  their  axils,  the 
branches  c  c  of  the  stock  below  the  graft.  When  operating  on  delicate  species, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  envelop  the  graft  in  a  covering  of  paper,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  over  dry  atmosphere  or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  the  operation.  Five  or  sis  weeks  after  grafting,  thc'.union  will  be  com- 
plete, and  the  bandage  may  be  removed,  or  at  least  relaxed  ;  and  when  the 
suture  is  perfect,  the  leaves  at  d  may  be  removed,  otherwise  they  will  originate 
buds  and  branches  from  the  old  ti*ee. 

270.  In  other  species  proceed  as  follows  : — Towards  the  end  of  Jlay,  when 
the  terminal  bud  of  the  tree  is  in  a  state  of  active  vegetation,  make  an  inci- 
sion, crossing  the  insertion  of  the  i^etiole  of  the  third,  foui-th,  or  fifth  leaf,  as 
at  h,  penetrating  half  the  diameter  of  the  stem  ;  the  choice  of  the  particular 
leaf  depends  upon  its  state  of  vegetation  as  compared  with  the  proposed  scion. 
If  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  a,  is  examined,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  has  three 
eyes,  or  genimce,  the  centre  one  being  most  developed ;  it  is  between  the  axis 
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of  the  central  eye,  at  h,  and  one  of  the  lateral  ones^  that  the  oblique  cut  is  to- 
be  made,  stopping  in  the  centre  about  half  an  inch  below  the  axil  of 
the  leaf.  The  graft,  c,  consists  of  the  fragment  of  a  branch  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  stock,  and  in  the  same  state  of  vegetation  ;  it  is  cut  to  the 

same  length  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
stem,,  d ;  it  is  wedge-shaped,  fitted  to 
the  slit  into  which  it  is  inserted,  bound, 
and  covered  with  some  grafting-paste. 
The  leaf,  a,  is  left  on  the  stock  to  draw 
the  sap  upwards  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  graft.  The  leaf  of  the  graft,  c, 
assists  in  the  process  by  absorbing  it  to 
the  profit  of  the  young  scion.  The  fifth 
day  after  the  operation,  the  central 
eye,  a,  is  suppressed ;  five  days  later, 
cut  the  disk  of  the  leaf  at/,  resen'ing 
only  the  median  nervure,  rubbing  off 
at  the  same  time  the  eyes  at  the  axil  of 
these  leaves,  repeating  the  same  sup- 
pression ten  days  later.  At  this  time, 
also,  that  is,  twenty  days  after  the  operation,  cut  the  disk  of  the  terminal 
leaf,  a  :  these  several  suppressions  will  force  the  sap  progressively  from  the 
roots  into  the  graft.  Towards  the  thirtieth  day  the  graft  enters  on  its  gi'owth  : 
at  this  time  remove  or  relax  the  bandage,  protecting  it  by  a  paper  coronet, 
from  extreme  drought  and  the  sun. 

■271.  In  Side-graft i'p[/  it  is  not  essential,  as  in  other  groups,  to  amputate 

the  head  of  the  stock,  the  graft  being 
attached  to  the  side,  as  its  name  indi- 
ca':es.  Having  made  a  cross-cut  into 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  as  at  B,  and  a 
M  W         ^]^d^^  A    vertical  incision  in  the  bark  from  its 

centre,  thus  marking  a  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  each  cut  penetrating  to 
the  liber  or  inner  bark ;  having  also 
prepared  the  scion  A  by  a  longitudinal 
sloping  cut  of  the  same  length,  as 
B  C,  and  raised  the  bark  with  the 
spatula  of  the  grafting-knife,  the 
graft'  is  introduced,  and  the  whole 
bandaged  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
kind  of  gi-aft  is  particularly  useful 
in  replacing  branches  on  fruit-trees 
which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
■ymmetry  of  the  tree  for  horizontal  training. 
«72.    In    Root-grafting    the  roots   ai-e   operated  on  as    the  steins  hav©- 
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hitherto  been,  although  it  is  by  no  means  in  common  use,  this  mode  of 
gi'afting  is  very  convenient  on  some  occasions.  Having  laid  bare  the  roots  to 
be  operated  on,  shape  the  graft,  a,  by  cutting  its  lower  extremity  into  a  shape 
resembling  the  mouthpiece  of  a  flageolet,  with  a  tooth  or  shoulder,  d,  in  its 


Tipper  part.  Cut  the  root  across  as  at  the  dotted  lines,  and  make  a  vertical  cut 
m  the  separated  part  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the  scion,  with  an  opening  also 
corresponding  to  the  tooth  in  the  scion.  Bring  the  scion  and  vertical  cut 
together,  so  that  all  the  parts  cut  meet  and  cover  each  other,  meeting  just 
below  the  last  bud  on  the  scion.  This  root  being  already  fixed  in  the  soil,  will 
serve  to  multiply  plants  which  do  not  even  belong  to  the  same  species. 

273.  Budding.— (droits  of  this  description  present  the  following  characters : 
they  consist  in  raising  an  eye  or  bud  with  a 
piece  of  the  bark  and  wood,  and  transferring 
it  to  another  part  of  the  same  plant,  or  any 
■other  plant  of  the  same  si:)ecies.  Budding  is 
•chiefly  employed  on  young  shoots  or  trees 
from  one  to  five  years  old,  and  which  bear  a 
thin,  tender,  and  smooth  bark. 

274.  The  necessary  conditions  are,  that 
the  operation  takes  place  when  trees  are  in 
full  growth,  when  the  bark  of  the  subject 
can  be  easily  detached  from  the  liher,  and 
it  may  be  performed  generally  from  May  to 
August.  The  bud  adapted  for  the  operation 
should  present  well-constituted  eyes  or  gemms  at  the  axil  of  the  leaf  7 i^ 
they  are  not  sufiiciently  so,  it  is  possible  to  prepare  them  by  pinching  tho 
ncrbaceous    extremity  of   the  bud  ;    thus  producing  a  reflux  of   the  sap 
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towards  the  base ;  and  in  about  twelve  days'  time  the  eyes  will  have  become 
sufficiently  developed :  then  detach  the  bud  from  the  parent  tree.  Suppress 
all  leaves,  only  reserving  a  very  small  portion  of  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk,  c. 

275.  Having  fixed  upon  the  intended  stock  and  bud,  take  a  sharp  budding- 

knife,  and  with  a  clean  cut  remove  the  bud  from  its 
branch,  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bark 
above  and  below ;  remove  all  the  wood  without  dis- 
turbing the  inner  bark  of  the  eye  ;  for  it  is  in  this  liber, 
or  inner  bark,  that  the  vitality  lies.  Now  make  a  cross- 
cut in  the  bark  of  the  intended  stock,  and  also  a  ver- 
tical one,  "T,  and  shape  the  upper  part  of  the  shield, 
or  bud,  a,  so  as  to  fit  it  exactly.  Having  fitted  the 
I)arts  correcth',  raise  the  bark  of  the  stock  gently 
with  the  budding-knife,  and  insert  the  bud  ;  afterwards 
bandage  lightly  above  and  below  the  eye,  bringing  the 
lips  of  the  bark  of  the  stock  together  again  over  the 
bud  by  means  of  the  ligature,  in  such  manner  that  no  oi^ening  remains  between 
them,  and,  above  all,  taking  care  that  the  base  of  the  eye  is  in  free  contact 
with  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

276.  Some  weeks  after,  if  the  ligatures  seem  to  be  too  tight,  they  may  be 
untied  and  replaced  with  smaller  pressure.  When  the  operation  takes  place 
in  May,  the  scion  will  develop  itself  as  soon  as  the  suture  is  completed.  la. 
order  to  jDrovide  for  this,  cut  the  head  of  the  stock  down  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  point  of  junction  immediately  after  the  operation. 

277.  When  the  operation  takes  place  in  August,  the  head  is  never  cut  till 
the  following  spring,  when  the  scion  begins  to  grow. 
If  the  same  practice  as  in  earlier  budding  were  followed, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  it  would  develop  itself 
before  winter ;  but  th"  bud,  having  no  time  to  ripen  its 
new  wood,  would  perish,  or  at  least  suffer  greatl}-. 
When  the  buds  begin  to  grow,  they  require  to  be  pro- 
tected from  strong  winds ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
detached  from  the  stem.  This  is  done  by  driving  a 
stake,  a,  firmly  into  the  ground,  attaching  it  by  a 
strong  cox'd  to  the  stem  of  the  stock  above  and  below 
the  junction,  as  in  the  engraving,  and  tying  the  shoot  of 
the  young  scion  firmly  to  the  stake  aboi-e,  protecting 
it  by  a  bandage  of  hay  or  other  substance,  to  prevent 
the  bark  being  injured. 

278.  Shield  - graftinri  is  also  usefully  practised  on 
the  root  in  some  cases  even  where  the  stock  and  scion 
are  not  of  the  same  species.  To  discover  the  larger  and 
best  roots,  trace  them  with  the  finger,  and  graft  upon  it 
in  the  sirring,  leaving  the  spot,  a,  occupied  by  the  cushion 
uncovered.    In  the  following  spring,  when  the  graft  ha& 
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pushed  forward,  separate  the  root  from  the  parent  t'^.  We  thus  obtam  a 
new  individuah 
279.  Cirde-grafti7ii^.~These  grafts  are  composed  of  on^or  many  eyes  or 
buds,  carried  by  a  ring  of  bark  including  the  Hber. 
They  are  applied  generally  to  the  multiplication  of 
certain  large  trees  ;  as  the  walnut,  chestnut,  oak,  and 
mulberry.  Towards  the  decline  of  autumn,  as  the  sap 
returns  to  the  roots,  choose  a  mild  day,  free  from  rain. 
From  the  tree  to  be  operated  on,  select  a  branch  of  the 
same  size  as  the  scion,  having  well-formed  eyes.  Upon 
this  branch  raise  a  ring  of  bark,  a,  without  detaching 
the  branch  from  the  tree,  making  two  circular  incisions 
all  round  it,  and  making  another  vertical  incision  after- 
wards on  one  of  its  sides,  and  remove  it  gently. 

2S0.  Detach  from  the  intended  stock  another  ring  of 
bark  of  the  same  size,  and  place 
the  ring  of  the  graft  in  its  place  at 
I  b,  and  the  ring  of  the  stock  on  the 
place  whence 
the  scion  was 
taken ;  bind  up 
and  cover  the 
joinings  with 
graft  jng-joaste. 
In  the  follow- 
ing spring,  if 
the  graft  has 
taken,  cut  the 
head  of  the 
stock  imme- 
diately above 
the  rings,  which  will  favour  the  development  of  the  buds  which  they  carry. 

281.  Another  application  of  this  mode  is  practised. 
When  the  spring  sap  is  about  to  rise,  cut  the 
head  from  the  tree  to  be  operated  on,  and  remove  a 
ring  b  from  the  top  a.  Choose  a  tree  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  on  which  the  oiieration  is  to  be  performed  ; 
detach  from  it  a  ring  furnished  with  two  or  three  eyes, 
as  &,  and  of  the  same  length.  Adjust  this  cylinder  in 
the  place  of  the  ring  detached,  making  it  coincide 
exactly  at  its  base  with  the  old  bark,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  grafting-paste.  Of  all  these  grafts  this  is 
the  most  solid,  and  least  subject  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
wind  ;  but  even  this  requires  protection,  so  that  it  is  not 
ehaken  in  its  place  till  complete  suture  has  taken  f)lace. 
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iSi.  In  Approacli-grafting,  supposing  the  stock  to  be  planted,  and  the  scion 
in  a  pot,  as  in  the  engraving,  make  a  longitudinal  cut  in  the  stock,  of  such 

extent  as  to  reach  the  medullary 
canal  at  a,  and  leave  a  correspond- 
ing notch  in  the  scion  at  h,  but  in 
such  a  way,  that  in  the  scion  it  is 
less  deep  at  the  base,  h  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cut  in  the  stock 
is  less  deep  at  the  summit,  c. 
Bring  the  two  cuts  in  contact,  so 
that  the  liber,  or  inner  skin,  of  each 
meets  the  other ;  then  bind  them. 
The  consequence  of  these  unequal 
incisions  will  be,  that  in  separating 
the  head  at  the  point  d  of  the  gi'aft, 
and  a  in  the  stock,  there  will  be 
less  defonnity  left  in  the  tree. 

283.  In  the  preceding  examples, 
of  approach-grafting,  the  pai'ts  of 
the  branch  operated  upon  should 
be  of  the  previous  year's  growth 
at  least.  It  is  sometimes  desira- 
ble, however,  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  branches  of  the  same 
year's  growth.  Accident  may  de- 
prive a  tree  of  the  branches  neces- 
sar}'  to  its  symmetry,  and  a  year's 
growth  be  saved  by  applying  an  herbaceous  or  gi-een  graft  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  lower  branch  of  the  same  tree 
available  for  the  purpose.  Let  us  suppose  tha  a  void  exists  at  AAA, 
on  an  otherwise  healthy  peach-treo,   and  that  side  branches,  or  fruiting 

spurs,  are  required  at  these  points  to 
balance  the  tree  and  restore  its  sym- 
metry, and  that  a  lower  branch  from  B 
is  available  to  supply  them  any  time 
between  June  and  August.  Supposing 
the  shoot  to  have  attained  sufficient 
length,  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
branch,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
with  a  cross-cut  at  each  extremity,  deep  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  inner 
bark  ;  the  bark  is  raised  from  the  wood  on  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  cut 
by  means  of  the  spatula  at  the  end  of  the  budding-knife.  A  thin  sHce  is  now 
cut  out  of  the  shoot  B,  on  the  lower  side,  and  opposite  to  a  leaf-bud,  corre- 
sponding in  length  with  the  incision  on  the  branch.  The  parts  thus  laid  bare 
are  brought  together,  the  lips  of  raised  bark  brought  over  the  shoots  and 
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the  parts  are  again  bound  together.  The  process  is  continued  as  often 
as  is  deemed  necessary,  or  the  length  of  the  shoots  will  permit,  taking  care 
that  in  each  case  a  leaf-bud  is  left  above  the  point  of  union,  and  that  it  is 
left  uninjured  by  the  ligature,  but  leaving  eight  or  ten  days  between  each 
operation. 

■284.  In  the  following  spring  the  union  will  be  complete  ;  but  it  is  better 
not  to  separate  the  grafts  till  the  second  spring.  At  this  time  cut  each  shoot 
which  has  furnished  the  graft  immediately  below  the  ligature,  and  submit 
each  of  the  new  shoots  to  the  usual  training. 

285.  The  weather  most  suitable  for  budding  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
practical  men.  Cloudy  weather  has  generally  been  preferred  ;  but  Mr.  Saul, 
of  Bristol,— no  mean  authority,  protests  strongly  in  favour  of  warm  sunny 
weather,  provided  the  stock  and  buds  are  in  proper  condition.  "  In  v/arm 
weather,"  he  says,  "  the  sap  is  more  gelatinous,  and  the  bud,  on  being  ex- 
tracted and  inserted  in  the  stock,  quickly  and  properly  tied,  soon  takes.  Oa 
the  contrary,  in  wet,  cloudy  weather,  the  sap  is  more  thin  and  watery,  and  the 
bud  will  not  unite  so  freely ;  besides  this,  a  fall  of  rain,  after  the  buds  are 
inserted,  likely  enough,  in  such  weather,  will  fill  up  the  interstices  and  rot 
the  buds  before  they  have  time  to  unite  with  the  stock." 

2  86.  Another  question  Mr.  Saul  agitates  : — Is  it  necessary  to  extract  the  wood 
fi-om  the  eye  of  the  bud?  ''American  writers  say,  no  ;  but  I  answer,  yes,"  he 
says.  "  It  may  suit  their  hot,  dry  climate,  but  I  must  give  the  preference  to 
our  old  system  of  extracting  the  wood  from  the  bud,  not  only  for  roses,  but 
for  fi-uit,  ornamental,  and  forest  trees."  In  rose-budding,  he  adds,  the  bud 
in  the  shoot  should  be  commenced  with,  cutting  out  from  it  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  below  the  bud  or  eye,  to  about  half  an  inch  above  it.  Take  out 
the  wood  without  touching  the  liber  or  inner  bark;  next  make  an  incision  in 
the  branch  on  which  the  bud  is  to  be  placed,  quite  close  to  the  main  stem,  half 
an  inch  long,  with  a  cross-cut  at  the  upper  extremity,  thus  T.  Raise  the  bark 
with  the  end  of  the  budding-knife,  without  bruising  it,  and  insert  the  bud, 
tying  it  well  with  worsted  thread,  giving  one  turn  below,  and  two,  or  at  most 
three,  above  the  eye  of  the  bud.  Worked  in  this  way,  they  gi-ow  out  from 
the  axil  of  the  branch,  and  look  neat  and  workmanlike  ;  and  after  a  season  or 
two,  when  headed  back  and  healed  over,  it  presents  a  fine  bushy  head,  grow- 
ing apparently  out  of  the  main  stem,  without  scars,  wounds,  or  knots. 

2S7.  The  shoots  selected  for  budding  or  grafting,  -whether  for  firuit  or  rose 
trees,  should  be  firm  and  well-ripened :  watery  shoots,  or  watery  buds,  are 
valueless.  For  grafting,  the  branches  should  be  of  the  preceding  year,  well 
ripened  imder  an  August  sun, — Augusts,  as  French  fruitists  say. 

-288.  The  stock  should  be  in  a  state  of  vegetation  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
graft ;  otherwise  the  flow  of  the  sap  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  01  the 
scion.  In  order  to  provide  for  this,  the  graft  may  be  removed  from  the  parent 
branch  a  little  before  the  operation,  and  buried  under  a  north  wall :  there  it 
remains  stationai'y,  while  the  stock  is  advancing  to  maturity. 

-  289.  It  frequently  happens  that  grafted  fruit-trees,  some  at  one  period  of 
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their  age  and  some  at  another,  cease  to  assimilate  themselves  with  the  stocks 
upon  which  they  have  been  worked.  This  is  to  be  seen  by  a  thickening  of  the 
tree  just  about  the  place  where  it  has  been  worked.  This  thickening,  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  is  called  a  burr,  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  effort 

of  nature  to  throw  out  new  roots  and 
preserve  life,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  If  the  tree  has  originally 
been  worked,  and  the  burr  consequently 
shows  itself  at  some  distance  above  the 
groimd,  a  large  box  should  be  provided, 
and  placed  round  the  burr,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  contain  a  quantity  of 
soil,  into  which  the  tree  can  strike  out 
its  new  roots.  This  soil  should  be  a 
light  loam,  and  always  kept  moist.  la 
the  second  or  third  year,  new  roots  will 
have  been  formed,  and  the  tree  may 
safely  be  separated  by  a  saw  from  the 
old  stock,  and  let  down  into  the  earth 
beneath.  When  the  tree  has  been 
worked  close  to  the  surface,  a  place 
about  a  yard  square  may  easily  be  built 
up  with  bricks  or  tUes,  and  filled  with 
light  soil  a  few  inches  over  the  burr, 
to  receive  the  new  roots.  In  this  way 
the  writer  has  jDreserved  two  small 
trees  of  the  Stm-mer  pippin,  which  he 
found  fast  dwindling  away,  the  stocks  on  which  they  were  worked  not  having 
power  to  sustain  them.  By  a  somewhat  similar  process,  the  healthy  branch, 
i,  of  a  favourite  tree  may  be  preserved  by  layering  it  in  a  box  or  pot,  a,  as 
in  the  engraving. 

250.  This  is  one  mode  of  treatment  which  our  correspondent  D.  furnishes 
us  with  ;  another,  whose  object  is  to  utilize  the  roots  and  stem  of  the  old  tree, 
are  also  connected  with  the  operations  under  consideration. 

29  r.  The  final  cause  of  the  languishing  state  of  these  trees  being  the  absence 
•of  vigorous  young  shoots  and  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  cambium  and 
liber,  and,  finally,  the  abortion  of  its  root-fibres  in  consequence,  the  tree  can 
only  be  restored  to  health  by  the  production  of  more  healthy  and  vigorous 
organs  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  concentrating  the  whole  energy  of  the  tree 
on  certain  points.  This  is  done  by  amputating  the  principal  bi-anches,  a 
{see  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter),  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
from  their  base  at  c,  the  branches  b  being  left  entire  for  the  present,  the 
amputations  being  so  made  that  the  branches  left  are  not  required  to  cai-ry 
out  the  new  system  of  training  to  be  adopted,  passing,  in  ail  cases,  the  four 
■largest  branches.     These  branches  ai'e  retained  for  the  present,  it  being  yet 
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'doubtful  if  the  tree  has  strength  to  develop  upon  the  old  bark  the  new  buds 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  roots ;  for  if  the  buds  perish,  and  there 
is  no  outlet  for  the  rising  sap,  the  tree  dies.  By  preserving  these  branches, 
their  leaves  and  shoots  provide  against  such  accidents.  To  facilitate  the 
issue  of  buds  on  the  tree,  the  hard  dry  bark  should  be  removed  by  a  plane, 
and  its  place  covered  by  a  coating  of  chalk  and  water,  a  covering  which  will 
stimulate  the  vital  energy  of  the  living  bark,  and  protect  the  tree  from  the 
sun's  rays. 

292.  Following  this  operation,  we  find  that  the  sap  concentrated  on  only  a 
lew  branches  acts  with  great  energy  upon  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  bark 
nearest  to  the  summit  of  the  cut  branches.  It  determines  towards  these 
points  the  formation  of  buds,  which  soon  develop  vigorous  branches.  Towards 
the  middle  of  June,  choose  such  shoots  as  are  best  suited  to  form  the  prin- 
cipal branches  for  horizontal   training ;   such  would  he  c  d  e  f  g  h  in  the 
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accompanying  engraving.      The  others  are  cut  towards  the  middle  of  their 
length. 

293.  The  year  following,  in  the  spring,  train  the  principal  branches  according 
to  the  plan  laid  down ;  ior  example,  in  the  fan  shape,  as  in  the  engraving, 
break  the  tender  branches  close  to  their  junction  with  the  stem  or  main  branch, 
and,  during  the  summer,  pinch  the  leading  shoots  off,  so  as  to  convert  into 
fruit-spurs  the  shoots  not  intended  to  form  main  branches. 

294.  In  the  following  spring  the  tree  will  be  as  represented  above.  At 
this  time,  the  branches  6,  left  for  precaution,  may  be  entirely  suppressed,  tha 
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several  cuts  being  covered  witli  gi'afting-paste.  These  new  suppressions' 
increasing  the  energy  of  the  young  branches,  they  will  henceforth  grow  with 
great  vigour,  and  will  soon  replace  the  ancient  tree. 

295.  In  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  stem  is  operated  upon,  so  must 
the  roots  be.  As  soon  as  buds  begin  to  aj^pear  upon  the  portion  of  th& 
branches  left ;  the  leaves  which  are  developed  send  towards  the  roots  a  quantity 
of  ligneous  fibre  and  corticle,  or  wood  fibre.  In  its  course  towards  the  roots, 
this  sap  meets  with  beds  or  layers  of  cambium  and  liber,  thi'ough  which  they 
extend  themselves  in  a  languishing  state,  since  it  is  now  deprived  of  the  fluid 
which  facilitated  its  passage,  taking  their  natural  du-ection,  and  penetrating 
the  cells  in  the  bark  upon  the  roots,  they  give  place  to  new  organs,  at  once 
more  nourishing,  more  healthy,  and  more  vigorous  than  the  old  roots.  If,  after 
three  or  four  years,  a  tree  operated  upon  as  we  have  indicated  is  transplanted, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  half  of  the  old  roots,  comprised  between  the 
lines  J  and  K,  are  decayed,  and  that  young  roots,  comprising  those  between 
K  and  L,  have  been  thrown  out.  The  tree  has  reached  the  state  represented 
in  the  engraving,  and  is  supplied  with  young,  healthy,  and  vigorous  roots, 
as  well  as  more  vigorous  branches,  with  new  layers  of  cambium  and  liber.  It 
is,  in  reahty,  a  new  tree,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  prematurely  old 
one,  whose  organs  have  ceased  to  live. 

296.  Analogous  treatment  to  that  which  we  have  indicated  for  espalier  trees 
may  be  followed  with  standards  and  pyramid  trees;  removing  the  objection- 
able branches  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  stem,  and  placing  a  crown  or  cleft 
graft  on  each,  if  it  is  considered  necessary,  but  taking  care  to  leave  a  fourth 
of  the  old  branches,  till  the  branches  cut  down  have  thrown  out  young  shoots. 
In  the  second  year,  the  remaining  branches  may  be  removed  altogether, 
the  extremity  of  the  severed  cuts,  when  made  perfectly  smooth,  being  covered 
over  with  grafting-paste. 

297.  By  these  processes,  it  is  possible,  except  in  cases  of  complete  decay, 
to  restore  the  tree  to  its  first  Adgour,  especially  in  the  case  of  pip  fruit,  as  the 
apple  and  pear.  In  stone  fruit,  the  success  is  less  assured  ;  above  all,  it  is 
doubtful  in  the  peach,  which  scarcely  ever  produces  buds  on  the  old  wood  ; 
and  the  application  of  grafting  is  had  recoiu*se  to  when  it  is  desired  to  regene- 
rate the  ti-ee,  or  to  graft  an  improved  variety  of  the  same  fruit  on  an  old  but 
healthy  stock.  In  this  case,  crown-grafting  is  adopted,  and  a  graft  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  each  branch,  which  is  cut  do^\Ti  in  the  manner  already  de« 
scribed,  favouring,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  development  of  young  wood  at  the 
base  of  the  tree,  by  short  pruning,  and  pinching  off  the  buds  at  the  summit. 

298.  We  append  to  these  details  selections  from  a  communication  received 
from  the  intelligent  correspondent  already  mentioned,  which  bear  upon  the 
subject  under  consideration.  These  communications  will  be  distinguished  by 
the  signature  D. 

299.  Cuttings  in  general  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds,  —matured  wood 
and  young  green  shoots.  The  former,  whatever  they  may  be,  strike  readily, 
and  with  very  little  care.  An  American  plan,  which  is  very  successful,  is  to  lay 
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them  in  slightly- damped  moss,  or  to  drop  them  lightly  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  having  a  piece  of  damp  sponge  at  the  bottom  and  a  coveriug  of  muslin 
over  the  top.  In  either  of  these  methods  a  callus  is  soon  formed,  and  the 
cuttings  readily  throw  out  roots.  Cuttings  of  young  gi-een  shoots,  however, 
require  a  very  different  treatment :  they  must  be  so  managed  as  never  to  be 
allowed  to  flag,  and  the  following  appears  to  be  the  best  method  that  can  be 
pursued.  Put  silver-sand  about  an  inch  deep  into  shallow  pans  (common 
saucers  answer  every  purpose),  and  in  these  plant  the  cuttings.  Then  pour 
carefully  upon  the  sand  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  sheet  about  it.  The 
lower  leaves  of  the  cuttings  ai'e  to  be  removed  before  planting,  and  the  stalk 
fixed  firmly  into  the  sand  before  the  water  is  poured  on.  These  tender  young 
green  shoots,  or  cuttings,  will  be  better  for  a  little  shade  and  heat.  A  piece 
of  thin  muslin  or  tissue-paper  will  provide  the  former,  and  heat  may  be  had 
by  placing  the  pan  of  cuttings  over  a  basin  of  hot  water,  re-filled  twice  a 
day.  These  cuttings  will  be  rooted  and  ready  for  potting  off  before  the  water 
in  which  they  are  grown  has  dried  up. 

300.  Geraniums.— To  Stril-e  CxMings  of  Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums.— Cwt- 
tings  of  all  sorts  of  geraniums  for  bedding  the  following  year  should  be  struck 
early  :  from  the  last  week  in  July  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August  is 
very  good  time.  They  should  be  taken  in  dry  weather,  when  the  parent  plant 
has  had  no  water  for  some  days,  and  they  should  be  kept  to  dry  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  have  been  prepared  for  potting.  The  more  succulent  sorts, 
and  any  that  appear  difficult  to  strike,  may  with  advantage  be  touched  at  the 
end  with  a  small  paint-brush  dipped  in  collodion,  which  will  serve  to  hasten 
the  callus  which  the  cutting  must  form  before  it  will  throw  out  roots.  They 
may  be  potted  four  or  six  in  a  pot,  according  to  size.  It  is  essential  that  the 
pots  be  well  fitted  with  drainers,  that  the  soil  be  light  and  sandy,  and  that  it 
be  pressed  tight  round  the  joint  of  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  buried  in  it 
as  flat  as  possible.  When  potted,  they  may  be  sunk  in  the  ground  on  a 
south  border,  and  well  watered  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  is  off.  They 
will  require  no  shading,  except  the  sun  be  very  scorching  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
they  must  not  be  kept  from  the  light,  but  merely  screened  fiom  ths  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  They  may  flag  a  little,  but  this  is  of  no  importance  ;  in  two 
or  three  days  they  will  recover,  and  put  forth  roots.  If  they  grow  too  freely 
before  it  is  time  to  take  them  in  for  the  winter,  the  top  shoots  should  be 
broken  ofij  and  in  this  way  they  will  make  strong  bushy  plants. 

301.  To  Preserve  the  Old  Plants  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  through  the  Winter.— 
Take  them  out  of  the  borders  in  autumn,  before  they  have  received  any  injury 
from  frost,  and  let  this  be  done  on  a  dry  day.  Shake  ofl:"  all  the  earth  from  their 
roots,  and  suspend  them,  with  their  heads  downwards,  in  a  cellar  or  dark  room, 
where  they  will  be  free  from  frost.  The  leaves  and  shoots  will  become  yellow 
and  sickly  ;  but  when  potted  about  the  end  of  May,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat,  they  will  recover  and  vegetate  luxuriously.  The  old  plants,  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  may  also  be  packed  closely  in  sand  ;  and  in  this  way,  if  kept  free 
from  frost,  they  will  shoot  out  from  the  roots,  and  may  be  re-potted  in  the  spring. 
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302.  Calceolarias. — To  Sirile  the  different  Sorts  of  Budding  yellow,  oMiF 
keep  them  throvgh  ike  winter. — Take  the  cuttings  eai-ly  in  October,  and 
having  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  north  border,  the  soil  of  which 
must  be  well  drained,  and  made  light  with  a  large  admixture  of  sand,  place  the 
cuttings  in,  and  press  the  earth  well  round  them,  water  them  well,  and  cover 
with  a  hand-glass,  or  place  the  cuttings  in  pots,  and  having  sunk  them  in  a 
north  border,  under  a  wall,  place  a  hand-glass  over  them.  In  this  way  they 
may  be  kept  without  further  attention  till  the  following  spring,  unless  the 
weather  should  be  very  frosty,  in  which  case  it  may  be  well  to  throw  some 
covering  over  the  hand-glass.  In  the  spring  the  cuttings  should  be  re-potted, 
and  will  soon  become  fine  i^lants.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  state  of  atmo- 
spheric influence  most  favourable  to  all  cuttings  is  when  a  change  to  moist 
growing  weather  succeeds,  within  two  or  three  days,  the  warm  dry  weather 
during  which  the  cuttings  have  been  taken. 

303.  EosES. — To  Strike  Per2)etv.al  and  other  Roses,  so  as  to  produce  d^va'ifs  on 
their  own  roots. — Any  time  from  July  to  October  take  the  matured  wood  of 
the  current  year's  growth  of  perpetual  and  other  roses,  having  four  eyes  just 
pi'otruding  ;  avoid,  if  possible,  blossom-bearing  shoots  :  plant  these  on  a  south 
border,  bui'ying  two  eyes  in  a  sloping  direction,  from  west  to  east,  or,  as  the 
gardeners  say,  in  gi-aft.  Be  careful,  also,  to  press  the  earth  close  round  their 
roots,  and  occasionally  look  over  them,  as  worms,  &c.,  may  loosen  the  soil. 
Cuttings  are  best  left  for  two  years,  to  become  well  rooted  before  they  are 
removed  to  the  flower-beds, 

304.  The  following  novel  mode  of  striking  rose-cuttings  in  autumn,  which 
has  been  most  successfully  practised  by  M,  Varangot,  of  Melun,  is  reported 
in  the  "Journal  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  et  Centrale  d'Horticulture."  It 
involves  but  little  trouble,  and  is  adaj^ted  to  all  sorts  of  perpetuals,  and  other 
hybrids  with  hai'd  wood,  which  are  usually  considered  troublesome  to  strike. 
In  September  or  October,  when  the  young  wood  is  well  ripened,  take  off  the 
shps,  and  cut  them,  in  the  usual  way,  to  two  or  three  eyes,  according  to  the 
distance  which  they  are  apart,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  a 
portion  of  the  principal  leaf-stalk,  and  some  of  the  stalks  of  the  first  leaflets. 
Put  them  singly  in  small  cutting-pots,  or  in  pans,  using  plenty  of  drainers, 
and  filling  up  with  peat,  or  with  a  compost  of  sand  and  leaf-mould.  Plant 
with  a  small  dibber,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  to  the  base  of  the  cuttings  ;  then 
water,  and  plunge  the  pots  to  half  their  depth  in  a  bed  sloping  about  six 
inches,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  cover  with  a  hand-glass.  In  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  cuttings  will  have  callussed  and  emitted  some 
rootlets.  They  wiU  not  succeed  weU  in  the  shade,  or  under  evergreens,  so  late 
in  the  season.  An  old  melon-bed  is  a  good  situation  for  them,  as  it  does  not 
afford  too  much  moisture.  Shading  should  be  attended  to  for  some  time,  if  the 
autumn  sun  has  much  power.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  air  must  be  given 
by  raising  the  edge  of  the  hand-glass  on  a  small  pot.  When  fi'ost  sets  in, 
keep  the  glass  perfectly  close,  and  put  dry  leaves  round  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  hand-glass.    In  April  or  Jlay  the  pots  will  be  found  well  filled  with  roots, 
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■with  care,  even  in  varieties  most  difficult  to  strike.  Tiie  young  plants  are  now 
gradually  exposed  more  and  more  to  air  and  sun,  till  the  hand-glass  is  wholly 
removed.  The  points  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  removed  and  all  flower- 
buds  pinched  oflf,  that  the  plant  may  gain  strength  and  throw  out  branches.  In 
June,  all  those  which  have  been  struck  in  the  same  pan  should  be  separated 
into  single  pots,  and  plunged  again.  They  may  require  shading  for  a  short 
time,  till  they  begin  to  grow,  but  they  will  soon  be  well  established  and  fit 
for  planting  out. 

305.  To  Preserve  Cuttings  from  Frost  where  there  is  no  Greenhouse. — Dig 
a  pit  about  four  feet  deep,  strew  the  bottom  well  with  ashes,  and  sink  tho 
pots  in  the  same.  Over  it  place  a  common  garden-frame,  bank  up  the  out- 
sides  with  sti-aw  and  a  coating  of  earth.  In  such  a  pit,  verbenas,  calceolarias, 
ageratums,  fuchsias,  &c.  <kc.,  may  be  preserved  during  the  severest  winters, 
provided  the  pots  be  kept  in  the  dark  by  being  well  covered  with  matting- 
during  frost. 

306.  To  Select  StocJcs  {fen  weelcs,  Gerraan,  tt-c),  so  as  to  secure  douhlefloxcers. — 
Reject  from  the  seed-bed  all  those  jplants  which  have  a  long  tap-root  (these 
•will  almost  invariably  prove  single),  and  reserve  for  bedding  only  those  which 
have  the  largest  quantity  of  delicate  fibres  at  the  roots :  experience  shows 
that  these,  in  general,  prove  double. 

307.  Hardy  Fuchsias. — These  make  the  best  show  when  planted  together  in 
beds  upon  a  lawn,  the  coloursbeing  judiciously  blended.  Those  fuchsias  which 
trail  upon  the  ground  should  be  grown  with  a  wire  hoop  supported  by  three 
legs  underneath  them,  so  that  their  branches  may  be  made  to  bend  over  the 
hoop.  Several  of  the  more  hardy  sorts  may  be  trained  on  one  stem,  so  as  to 
appear  us  standards  in  the  bed.  A  very  large  and  beautiful  variety  of  fuchsias 
is  hardy,  and  will  stand  our  winters  in  the  open  ground,  especially  in  a  well- 
drained  light  soil  having  a  large  portion  of  peat  in  it ;  and  a  great  many  that 
are  looked  upon  as  tender  varieties  will  be  preserved  if  covered  three  or  four 
inches  with  dry  cinder  ashes  at  the  first  approach  of  frost.  The  best  plan  is 
to  cover  the  whole  fuchsia-bed  at  that  time  with  a  good  coating.  The  dead 
branches  should  not  be  cut  oflf,  nor  should  the  ashes  be  removed  until  the 
fuchsias  begin  to  shoot  in  the  spring. 

308.  The  ^mm.— This  splendid  plant,  with  its  snow-white  flower,  its  yellow- 
tongue  and  arrow-shaped  leaves,  is  not  hardy  with  us ;  but  it  admits  of  an 
easy  cultivation  even  where  there  is  no  greenhouse,  and  it  is  so  ornamental  in 
a  room  or  hall,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  little  trouble  which  it  requires.  The 
arum  grows  freely  from  offsets,  which  are  very  freely  produced.  The  plants 
should  be  repotted  every  October,  in  rich  light  mould,  with  a  few  drainers,  the 
ofifsets  having  been  carefully  removed,  and  all  the  old  soil  well  shaken  from 
their  roots.  From  this  time  till  June,  or  earlier,  if  the  plants  have  flowered  and 
are  over  blooming,  they  should  have  abundance  of  water  ;  but  after  this  they 
must  be  kept  quite  dry,  and  may  be  put  away  in  an  outhouse  till  the  following 
October,  when  the  same  treatment  should  be  renewed.  The  arum,  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  requires  so  much  moisture  that  it  is  best  to  keep  the  pot  always 
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standing  in  a  deep  saucer  full  of  water.  Under  this  culture,  offsets  may  bo 
brought  into  flower  in  their  third  year. 

309.  Russian  Violets. — To  have  an  abundance  of  fine  flowers  in  the  autumn 
and  early  spring,  these  should  be  planted  in  beds  under  a  wall,  in  a  warm 
aspect.  The  soil  should  be  light,  but  very  highly  manured,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  sand  about  four  inches  underneath  the  top  soil.  The  roots  should 
be  planted  in  rows  about  3  or  4  inches  apart,  and  well  watered.  Every  year, 
in  April,  immediately  after  they  have  done  flowering,  the  buds  should  be 
broken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  and  fresh  plants  put  in  for  another  year. 

3T0.  To  (jrotc  Hyacinths  in  Moss. — Fill  a  china  bowl  or  other  vessel  with 
fresh  green  moss  cleared  of  all  impvirities.  Let  this  be  well  wetted,  and 
lightly  pressed  down  ;  in  it  plant  the  hyacinth  bulbs,  covering  them  lightly 
with  some  of  the  greenest  moss.  As  soon  as  the  hyacinths  are  planted,  place 
the  bowl  in  a  dark  cool  place  for  about  three  weeks  afterwards  ;  keep  it  near 
a  window,  where  the  bulb  will  have  plenty  of  light  and  au*.  Be  careful  that 
the  moss  is  always  kept  damp,  and  that  the  top  moss  round  the  bulbs  is 
changed  frequently,  in  order  that  the  surface  may  be  kept  green.  The  moss 
best  suited  to  this  purpose  is  that  found  on  banks,  or  grown  upon  the  roots 
of  old  trees. 

311.  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs. — Almost  all  these,  which  are  very  orna- 
mental, are  easy  of  cultivation ;  but  they  require  an  amount  of  care  and 
observation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  to  produce  abundant  and  hand- 
some flowers.  Lilacs  and  laburnums  may,  with  advantage,  occasionally  be 
thinned  out,  but  they  ought  never  to  have  their  shoots  shortened;  while 
Guelder  roses,  syringas,  ribes,  spiraeas,  and  others,  will  be  benefitted  by  almost 
any  degree  of  pruning,  and  can  only  be  made  to  bear  fine  handsome  flowers 
by  having  their  spring  shoots  well  cut  in  about  the  end  of  May  and  beginning 
of  June. 

312.  To  grow  ^j^a?i<5  that  have  a  tendency  to  stray. — To  preserve  a  neat 
appearance  in  the  flower-borders,  all  perennials  that  have  a  tendenc)'  to  run 
about  or  stray,  — and  there  are  many  of  which  this  is  the  habit,  should  have 
their  roots  confined  under  the  surface  with  tiles.  Old  chimney  and  seakale- 
pots  are  very  good  for  this  purpose.  By  this  means  they  may  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  but,  of  necessity,  will  require  every  few  years  to  be  transplanted 
into  fresh  soil. 

313.  Plants  that  have  been  frosted  should  never  be  touched  with  the  hand, 
or  moved ;  even  if  in  pots,  it  is  best  to  let  them  remain  where  they  are,  and 
to  place  a  hand-glass  or  frame  over  them,  to  keep  them  fi*om  fm-ther  injur j-, 
shading  them  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  the  thaw  comes,  they  should  be 
well  watered  from  a  fine  rose — they  can  hardly  have  too  much  water.  After 
this  they  must  be  left  for  some  days  before  they  can  be  removed  with  safety. 

314.  Strawherry-heds. — The  proper  time  to  make  new  strawberry-beds  is  the 
month  of  August ;  but  if  space  of  ground  cannot  then  be  had,  or  the  time 
spared,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  take  the  runners  at  that  time,  and  set  them 
only  a  few  inches  apart  in  peat-soil,  on  a  north  border,  where  they  will  soon 
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make  good  root,  and  become  strong  plants.  In  the  early  spring  they  should 
be  taken  up  separate,  with  a  ball  of  earth,  by  means  of  a  trowel,  and  planted  a 
proper  distance  fi*om  each  other  in  the  bed  intended  for  them. 

315.  An  American  writer,  Hiram  W.  Buckley,  New  York,  gives  the  follow- 
ing novel  method  for  forming  new  strawberry-beds  : — "  Whenever  I  wish  to 
make  a  new  strawberry-bed,  I  allow  the  old  bed  to  run  into  mass.  Then,  at 
any  time  during  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  I  line  strips  about  7  inches  wide 
and  20  inches  apart  through  the  length  of  it,  and  cut  them  into  squares. 
These  squares  I  take  up  wdth  a  spade,  about  3  inches  deep,  and  set  them  18 
inches  apart  in  furrows  previously  made  2  feet  apart  in  a  new  bed.  As  the 
roots  are  not  disturbed,  they  bear  a  full  crop  the  first  season,  and  this  pays 
well  for  the  heavy  labour  of  removing  so  much  earth.  I  make  no  account  of 
the  large  number  of  roots  required,  since  they  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  cover 
the  ground  in  a  single  season,  even  when  runners  are  kept  back  till  after 
fruiting.  The  trenches  made  in  the  old  bed  are  filled  with  rich  earth  and 
mianure,  and  the  bed  is  soon  covered  with  plants  again,  when  other  trenches 
may  be  made  and  filled ;  thus  renewing  the  whole  bed  by  degrees,  as  occasion 
requires."  It  is  of  so  recent  a  date  that  his  plan  cannot  have  been  tested  in 
this  country.  It  seems,  however,  very  likely  to  answer,  and  to  be  a  saving 
of  time  in  the  formation  of  new  beds.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
fine  fruit  is  required,  the  plants  should  be  kept  single — quantity  undoubtedly 
is  gained  by  allowing  the  beds  to  run  into  mass. 

316.  To  propagate  Mistletoe.— To  many  persons  the  cultivation  of  the  mistle- 
toe is  looked  upon  with  as  much  doubt  as  we  are  told  the  ancient  Romans  looked 
Tipon  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms.  It  may,  however,  be  vei-y  readily  culti- 
vated by  attending  to  the  following  directions  : — Make  an  incision  in  the  bark 
of  an  apple-tree  (many  other  trees,  as  the  pear,  oak,  whitethorn,  and  even 
laurels,  will  answer  equally  well),  and  into  this  incision,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  insert  some  well-ripened  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  carefully  tying  the  bark 
over  with  a  piece  of  bass,  mat,  or  woollen  yarn.  This  experiment  often  fails, 
from  the  birds  running  away  with  the  berries  from  the  place  whex'e  they  have 
been  inserted,  for  they  are  very  fond  of  them.  To  prevent  this,  the  incision 
in  the  bark  should  be  made  on  the  underside  of  a  hanging  branch,  where 
birds  are  not  likely  to  rest. 

317.  Useful  Hint  in  Transplanting. — In  transplanting  any  tree  or  shrubj 
especially  evergreens,  be  careful  to  preserve  the  same  aspect ;  that  is,  keep 
the  same  sides  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  as  before.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  plant  in  its  new  situation. 

D. 
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318.  Independe:;t  of  its  practical 
value  to  the  gardener,  the  study  of 
Eiitoniology  has  its  own  pleasures, 
derivable  from  observing  the  minuto 
and  curious  creatures  whose  habits 
it  is  its  object  to  illustrate.  The 
Study  of  these  habits,  which  so  much 
affect  the  object  of  the  gardener's 
care,  forces  itself  upon  him,  and  he 
has  only  the  choice  of  studying  them 
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in  a  systematic  and  efficient  manner,  by  which  ho  will  have  his  knowledge 
always  available,  as  in  a  carefully  labelled  store-house  ;  or  in  an  erratic  rule-of- 
thumb  manner,  where  he  will  have  to  look  up  his  knowledge  when  it  is  most 
required,  and  feel  himself  involved  in  a  maze  of  doubt  when  any  new  pheno- 
menon presents  itself  for  the  first  time. 

319.  As  all  insects  are  produced  from  eggs,  and  as  the  maternal  instincts 
enable  the  mother  to  i^lace  the  eggs  in  a  spot  where  they  will  not  only  be 
safe,  but  where  the  young  grub  will  find  food  to  support  itself  until  its  first 
transformation  takes  place,  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  more  destructive 
species  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  gardener ;  the  most  effective  remedy 
being  to  destroy  the  egg  ;  for  the  caterpillar  or  larva  state  is  that  most  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation.  In  this  state  the  name  of  caterpillar  is  applicable  to 
Lepidopterous  insects  or  moths,  and  butterflies,  and  some  of  the  Hymenoptera, 
or  bees.  Grubs  are  the  larva;  of  beetles,  generally  with  three  pair  of  feet, 
strong  jaws,  and  fat  mis-shapen  bodies  ;  maggots  are  the  lai'va;  of  flies,  moving- 
along  the  ground  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  rings  of  the  body;  the  Iarvs9 
of  bees  and  ants  being  also  generally  called  maggots. 

320.  When  the  larvse  of  these  several  creatures  have  exhausted  the  food 
near  which  the  provident  care  of  the  mother  has  placed  them,  they  are  gene* 
rally  prepared  for  their  second  transformation,  ^the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state  : 
winding  themselves  in  their  cocoons,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  earth,  or  in 
some  other  obscure  place,  and  emerge  in  a  few  hours  in  forms  as  various  as 
were  their  larvse,  the  beetles  with  rudimentary  feet,  which  are  developed  in 
their  perfect  state  ;  the  butterfly  naked,  suspended  by  the  tail,  or  attached  to 
the  branch  of  some  tree  or  wall ;  the  moths  enveloped  in  a  bag  or  cocoon, 
which  they  have  spun  round  themselves,  as  in  a  shroud ;  the  flies  and  twc- 
winged  insects,  smooth  oval  substances,  are  fixed  to  the  plants  or  trees  which 
have  suppoi-ted  the  larvje.  At  length  their  last  metamorphosis  occurs  :  the 
caterpillar  becomes  a  moth  or  butterfly,  gaily  painted  in  its  gai-b  of  sumniLr  ; 
the  grub  becomes  a  beetle,  with  its  diaphonous-coloured,  hard,  shining  she'.l  ; 
the  maggots  develop  themselves  in  thousands  of  shapes,  floating  and  hum- 
ming in  the  air, — the  two-winged  insects,  or  diptera. 

321.  All  the  mischief,  however,  has  been  done,  so  far  as  the  garden  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  gardener  has  only  to  look  forward,  as  he  ever  must,  to  iho 
next  season.  The  insect  life  humming  and  buzzing  around  him  is  shortlived  : 
one  object  of  their  creation  has  been  attained;  they  hare  performed,  so  Ci  r, 
their  office  of  scavengers  ;  their  next  is,  to  perpetuate  their  species  ;  and  tl  o 
object  of  the  gardener  must  be  to  circumvent  them  there,  by  destroying  their 
eggs  as  they  are  deposited. 

32'2.  Rose  Insects. — There  is  no  class  of  flowers  so  much  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  insects  as  the  rose,  and  no  remedy  can  be  applied  to  their 
depredations  without  a  precise  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  different  states 
of  transition.  St.  Pierre,  when  he  had  studied  the  economy  of  the  different 
insects  which  infest  the  rosetree  for  thirty  years,  still  found  something 
new  to  note.     Moths,  beetles,  and  gall-flies,  and  other  insects  hardly  known 
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to  the  initiated,  seem  to  unite  their  forces  in  order  to  attack  the  queen  of 
flowers.  During  June  and  July,  the  rose-beetle  {Cetonia  aurata)  may  be  seen 
wheeling  round  the  rosetree,  with  its  low  hum,  its  wing-cases  and  elytra  erect, 
instead  of  being  extended  from  the  body.  It  feeds  upon  pollen  and  honey, 
and  in  doing  so  bites  off  the  anthers  of  the  flowers,  while  its  larvae  feed  upon 
decaying  wood  and  vegetable  matter,  burying  themselves  in  the  ground,  hke 
the  cockchafer. 

323.  Among  the  moths,  the  bell-moth  {Argyrotoza  BergmannioMo)  is  dis- 
tingiiished  by  the  rich  golden  yellow  of  its  breast  and  fore-wings,  shghtly 
clouded  with  orange,  and  bars  of  purple-brown  with  silvery  scales.  This 
moth,  in  the  cateiiDillar  state,  is  very  destructive  round  London  to  roses. 
The  moths  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  summer  in  the  incipient  buds,  and  they 
commence  their  operations  on  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear,  attaching  them 
back  to  back  by  their  silk-like  thread-fibres.  Kound  these  leaves  others  grow 
in  distorted  shape,  while  the  caterpillar  revels  on  its  core,  "a  worm  i'  the  bud," 
devouring  the  petals  of  the  flower  as  well  as  the  leaf.  When  disturbed,  the 
caterpillar  drops  down,  suspended,  however,  by  a  thin  web  which  it  spins, 
by  which  it  is  able,  when  the  danger  disappears,  to  resume  its  former  position. 
The  only  method  of  destroying  these  insects  is  by  sharply  pinching  the  buds 
where  they  are  suspected  to  be  in  the  early  spring  :  this  will  relieve  the  plant, 
and  enable  it  to  throw  out  fi-esh  leaves.  If  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity,  the 
moths  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  before  they  can  deposit 
their  eggs.     The  ashy-white  bell-moth  {Spilonota  acjziana)  is  another  moth  of 

the  Totricidce,  which  has  been 
reared  from  the  leaves  of  the  rose, 
and  of  habits  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, with  similar  remedies. 
The  yellow-tail  moth,  which  has 
usually  been  found  on  the  oak, 
the  elm,  and  the  blackthorn, 
ilr.  Westwood  has  also  found  on 
the  Scotch  rose  in  his  garden, 
feeding  upon  the  petals,  and 
afterwards  attacking  the  leaves. 
This  moth  appears  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  the  caterpillar  (which 
is  thickly  clothed  with  long  black 
hairs)  feeds  also  on  the  pear. 

324.  The  Gall-flies  {Cynipidce) 
produce  the  large  woolly  galls 
upon  various  kinds  of  roses.  The 
larvae  of  Rhodites  Rosce  are  white 
fleshy  grubs,  destitute  of  feet, 
BEDEGUAE,  OH  BAGGED  EOBiiT.  which  are  transformed  into  white 

inactive  pupae  at  their  full  size  :  they  undergo  their  change  to  the  perfect 
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state  within  the  gall,  or  hedeguar,  as  it  is  called,  eating  their  way  through 
it  to  the  open  air,  and  emerging  in  thsir  winged  state.  Several  species  of 
these  gall-flies  are  found  together ;  as  Aylax  Brandtii,  and  some  others. 
No  production  of  nature  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  old  naturalists  more  than 
the  galls  produced  by  these  creatures.  Some  asci'ibed  their  origin  to  spon- 
taneous generation ;  others^  finding  eggs  and  larvae  in  the  middle  of  a 
substance  without  external  orifice,  inferred  that  they  had  been  deposited  in 
the  earth,  and  drawn  up  with  the  sap  through  the  vessels  of  the  plant  to  a 
certain  height,  where  they  stopped,  and,  being  now  hatched,  produced  gall- 
nuts  ;  others,  like  Redi,  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  larvae  found  in  the  bedeguar, 
and  other  gall  products,  to  the  same  soiu-ce  as  the  fruits  and  flowers. 

325.  Among  the  saw-flies,  so  called  from  the  females  possessing  a  saw-like 
apparatus  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  Cladms  d->fforviis  measures  a  sixth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  black  and  shining  in  body,  with  dirty  yellowish-white 
legs.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  roses  ;  the  caterpillars  are 
found  feeding  on  them  in  the  beginning  of  July,  remaining  in  the  pupa  state 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  they  appear  as  perfect  insects. 

326.  The  little  weevil  {Balanimcs  Brassicce)  is  also  fond  of  the  petals  of  the 
rose,  riddling  them  thi'ouefh  with  small  holes.  While  these  two  species  feed 
on  the  petals,  the  little  beetle  eb'gethes  jEneas)  attacks  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
pollen,  and  the  leaf-cutter  bee  uses  its  delicate  leaf  to  line  the  cells  of  which  its 
nest  is  composed.  The  brilliant  little  moth  Microsetia  antefohdla,  which  does 
not  measure  more  than  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  the  expansion  of  its  fore  wings, 
deposits  its  eggs  within  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  from  which  the  full- 
grown  grub  eats  its  way  through  the  dried  surface,  and  crawls  down  the  stem 
until  it  reaches  a  place  of  safety,  where  it  can  form  its  cocoon. 

327.  The  ;;ear-^-ee  is  likewise  subject  to  the  attacks  of  several  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera.  Saw-flies,  and  Aphides.  Among  the  Lepidoptera,  the  beautiful  moth 
Zeuzera  fyrena,  with  its  antennae  feathered  on  each  side,  is  furnished  with  aa 
elongated  telescope-like  ovipositor,  with  which  the  female  deposits  the  egg% 
to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  crevices  of  the  bai-k  of  the  tree.  The  perfect 
insect  appears  in  July,  and  the  caterpillars  in  August,  when  they  immediately 
burrow  into  the  wood  of  the  tree.  In  September  they  moult,  and  in  the 
following  June  they  are  full  grown.  Sparrows  are  the  gardener's  best  ally  in 
destroying  this  insect  in  the  perfect  state.  Several  other  small  Lepidoptera 
are  injurious  to  the  pear  ;  Argyromyges  scitella,  one  of  the  Tincidse,  deposits 
her  eggs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  towards  the  end  of  May.  The 
young  larvae  penetrate  the  under  cuticle,  and  feed  on  the  fleshy  parenchyma, 
leaving  the  surfaces  untouched,  giving  the  leaf  a  flabby  and  blistered  appear- 
ance. The  Chaumontelle  is  said  to  be  particularly  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
this  creature.  In  the  beginning  of  autumn  the  leaves  appear  to  be  most 
affected. 

328.  Another  species,  Fcedisca  angustiorana,  though  more  commonly  found 
on  apricot-trees,  has  also  been  found  on  the  pear  and  other  trees  ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  fine  delicate  web,  which  it  spins  round  the  stamens  and 
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-withered  calyx  ■within  which  the  caterpillar  is  found.  In  this  case  the 
remedy  is  to  search  for  the  pupce  in  the  eyes  of  the  bud  wherever  any  of  the 
"web  is  observed.  Picking  off  the  leaves  is  recommended  before  the  larvas 
have  left  them,  or  pinching  the  blistered  part  sharply  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Fallen  leaves  should  also  be  collected  and  removed  at  the  close  ol 
-autumn  ;  this  is  also  serviceable  in  preventing  the  propagation  of  the  species 
in  the  following  spring. 

329.  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  and  their  congeners,  are  indicated  by  an 
unhealthy  appearance  ;  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  curl  up,  and  multitudes 
of  ants,  who  seem  to  feed  on  their  secretions,  are  seen  about  the  tree.  The 
remedy  is  repeatedly  syringing  the  leaves  and  stems  with  tobacco-  or  lime- 
water,  or  with  gas-tar  water  when  that  can  be  obtained  ;  but  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  examined  in  May,  and  the  winged  parent  of  the  Psilla  Pyra,  and 
its  congeners,  destroyed  before  they  have  deposited  their  eggs.  Lady-birds 
{Cocc.inelidce)  render  great  service  in  destroying  myriads  of  aphides,  which 
ought  to  insure  them  the  protection  of  gardeners. 

330.  Green  Fhj. — Fumigate  with  tobacco  the  plant  infected,  and  syi'inge  it 
well  afterwards  with  clean  water,  or,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  fumigate,  wash  the 
plant  with  strong  tobacco-water,  by  means  of  a  soft  brush. 

331.  GoosebeiTy  Cateiyillars. — These  pests,  of  late  years,  have  become 
■exceedingly  prevalent,  and  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country  the  gooseberry  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  them.  They  come  principally  from  a  saw-fly,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  rows  along  the  under-ribs  of  the  leaves,  and  after  having  com- 
mitted its  ravage,  falls  to  the  ground,  where  it  lives  in  the  pupa  state  till  the 
following  season.  The  bushes  should  be  carefully  looked  over  once  a  week  to 
watch  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  when  the  infected  leaves  may  be  picked  off. 
To  prevent  the  fly  from  setthng,  the  bushes  should  be  dusted  over  with  helle- 
bore powder,  or  watered  with  a  strong  decoction  of  the  digitalis,  or  common 
foxglove.  If  the  caterpillar  has  begun  its  ravages,  the  ground  beneath  the 
bush  should  be  sprinkled  with  new  Hme,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun  fired  two 
or  three  times  under  it  to  shake  the  caterpillars  down  into  it.  The  most  effectual 
preventive,  however,  is  to  remove  the  top  soil  from  under  the  bush  during 
the  whiter  time,  and  destroy  the  grubs  in  it  by  mixing  it  with  salt  or  soot ; 
the  parings  so  mixed  may  be  buried  or  entirely  removed,  and  new  soil  placed 
round  the  roots  instead  of  it.  Layers  of  bai-k  from  the  tan-yard,  when  used 
as  a  covering  of  the  soil  underneath  the  bushes,  have  been  found  veij  useful  in 
destroying  the  insect  in  its  chrysalis  state.  One  of  our  very  best  practical 
gardeners,  Mr.  Ogle,  at  Erridge  Castle,  Kent,  says,  "In the  autumn  or  winter, 
■when  digging  between  the  bushes,  sow  the  whole  ground  over  vtith  fresh-slaked 
lime,  using  a  liberal  supply  of  lime  more  particularly  round  the  stems  and 
about  the  roots  of  the  bushes,  forking  the  ground  over.  About  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  March  repeat  the  application,  more  especially  round  the  roots,  and 
rake  the  ground  in,  repeating  it  again  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Few  caterpillars 
will  survive  this  treatment."  No  object  in  the  garden  is  more  exposed  than  the 
gooseberry  to  insect  depredation,— caterpillars,  aphides,  as  the  small  green 
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insects  developed  in  myriads  in  a  single  morning  on  some  hitherto  healthy  bush 
are  called^  and  saw-flies  ;  the  gardener  who  would  guard  against  these  enemies 
must  examine  the  under-sides  oi  the  leaves  of  his  bushes  everj'^  morning  in  the 
season,  wash  them  with  lime-water  wherever  he  sees  signs  of  their  eo-o-s 
applying  it  either  forcibly  with  the  syringe,  or  hand-washing  with  a  sponge. 
332.  No  class  of  insects  give  more  annoyance  in  the  garden  than  Wasps  ; 

the  sweetest  and  ripest  of  the  wall-fruit  become  their  prej^,  unless  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  it.     Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  that  is  in  September 

and  October,  every  specimen  of  the  common  wasp  should  be  sought  for  and 
destroj'ed  ;  those  individuals  still 
left  being  females  in  search  of  a 
quiet  coi-ner  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  pass  the  winter, 
each  of  these,  if  left  undisturbed, 
is  destined  to  become  the  foundress 
of  a  fresh  nest.  One  of  the  best 
traps  for  catching  wasps  is  formed 
by  placing  a  couple  of  hand-lights 
on  the  top  of  each  other,  making  a 
small  hole  at  the  apex  of  the  lower 
one,  attracting  them  into  it  by 
placing  ripe  half-eaten  fruit  beneath 
the  under  one.  Another  mode  of 
dealing  with  wasps  is  as  follows  : — 
Having  found  the  nest,  rinse  well 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  a  common 
wine-bottle,  and  while  the  inside  of 
the  bottle  is  wet,   thrust  the  neck 

of  it  into  the  chief  hole  of  the  nest,  carefully  stopping  up  all  other  holes  with 
clods  of  moist  earth,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  wasps.  This,  of  course,  is  best 
and  most  effectually  done  in  the  evening.  The  fumes  of  the  turpentine  will  first 
stupefy,  and  then  destroy  the  wasps  :  in  a  few  days  the  nest  may  be  dug  up. 
All  persons  interested  in  gardens  should  be  careful  to  destroy  the  large  female 
wasps  which  may  be  seen  about  singly  late  in  autumn,  and  on  fine  days  in  the 
early  spring  ;  these,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  looking  out  for  a  winter- 
ing-place for  their  eggs. 

333.  To  destroy/  Ants.— Place  an  inverted  garden-pot  over  the  nest,  and  the 
ants  will  work  into  it.  Remove  the  pot  in  a  day  or  two,  by  placing  a  spado 
underneath  it ;  then  plunge  it,  with  its  contents,  into  boiling  water,  and 
repeat  the  process  if  necessary.  Ants  may  be  expelled  from  any  particular 
plant  by  sprinkling  it  well  with  sulphur :  they  may  also  be  kept  away  from 
wall-fruit  and  other  fruit  while  ripening,  by  drawing  a  broad  band  with  chalk,, 
along  the  wall  near  the  ground,  and  round  the  stem  of  the  trees. 

334.  Barivtffs.— Place  pieces,  about  four  or  six  inches  long,  of  the  hollow 
stems  of  any  plant,  in  an  horizontal  position,  in  different  parts  of  the  trees  on 
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which  earwigs  abound.  The  earwigs  will  congregate  in  these,  and  may  be 
shaken  out  into  boihng  water  and  destroyed.  Very  small  garden-pots  con- 
taining a  little  dry  moss  may  be  inverted  on  the  top  of  a  stick,  and  in  this 
way  will  form  a  good  trap  when  placed  among  flowering  plants. 

335.  To  destroy  Slugs. — Of  slugs  there  are  several  varieties,  but  the  most 
destructive  in  gardens  are  the  small  white  and  small  black  slugs,  which  bury 
themselves  in  the  ground  or  under  leaves,  and  come  out  in  the  night-time  to 
feed.  To  destroy  these,  take  fresh  lime  in  a  powdered  state,  put  it  into  a  coarse 
bag,  and  after  night-fall  or  before  sunrise,  dust  the  ground  where  slugs  are 
about :  every  slug  touched  with  the  smallest  particle  of  the  lime  will  die  at  once. 
If  the  weather  be  wet,  the  power  of  the  lime  will  soon  be  destroyed  ;  but  if  the 
ground  be  strewed  in  the  evening  with  fresh  cabbage -leaves,  the  slugs  will 
hide  under  these,  and  may  be  destroyed  in  the  morning. 

336.  To  prevent  Snails  crcmling  wp  walls,  trees,  d-c. — Make  a  thick  paste 
with  hair-oil  and  soot,  and  daub  the  bottom  of  the  wall  with  it :  this  will  form 
an  effectual  barrier,  over  which  no  snails  will  attempt  to  pass. 

337.  Mice.— There  appear  to  be  three  sorts  of  mice,  all  doing  more  or  less 
injury  to  gardens, — the  common  house  mouse,  and  two  descriptions  of  field 
mice,  the  short-  and  long-tailed.  They  are  all  very  destructive  to  newly-sown 
peas  and  beans,  also  to  crocuses  and  other  bulbs.  To  preserve  peas  and 
beans  from  injury  by  mice,  let  them  be  well  saturated  with  a  solution  of  bitter 
aloes  before  they  are  sown,  or,  having  soaked  them  in  salad-oil,  let  them  be 
rolled  in  powdered  resin,  which  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Chopped 
farze,  also,  may  with  great  advantage  be  placed  in  the  drills  over  the  seed. 
The  most  effectual  remedies,  however,  are  poison  and  micetraps  :  of  the 
latter,  that  usually  termed  the  figure-of-four  trap,  formed  with  three  pieces  of 
stick  and  a  tile,  is  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  efficacious. 

338.  Moles. — These  troublesome  intruders  may  be  driven  out  of  the  garden 
by  placing  the  green  leaves  of  the  common  elder  in  their  subterranean  paths, 
for  the  smell  of  these  is  so  offensive  to  them,  that  they  will  not  come  near  it ; 
or  they  may  be  poisoned  by  placing  in  their  paths  worms,  which,  for  some 
time,  have  been  left  in  a  place  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
barytes. 

339.  Weeds  and  Moss  on  gravel  walhs  and  in  paved  ^/arcZs.— Sprinkle  the 
walks  and  yards  over  with  refuse  salt,  but  be  careful  to  keep  the  salt  from 
box-edging  on  the  sides  of  the  grass.  This  should  be  done  in  dewy  or  damp 
weather,  but  not  during  rain. 

340.  Fleming's  machine  may  be  described  .as  a  lai-ge  wrought-iron  boiler, 
fitted  upon  wheels,  with  a  fireplace  in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
water  to  a  boiling  temperature.  Connected  with  the  boiler  is  a  spring  valve 
and  delivery-pipe,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  common  watering-carts,  through 
which  boiling  salt-water  is  delivered  in  a  continuous  and  gentle  shower,  the 
salt  being  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  same  apparatus,  in  a  more  portable  form,  might,  of  course,  be  attached 
to  any  wheelbarrow.     At  Trentham  this  contrivance  is  found  to  be   very 
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-eflFective,  and  mucli  more  economical  than  hand- weeding  the  paths,  besides 
giving  a  freshness,  and  even  brilliancy  to  the  gravel. 

341.  To  hill  Dochs  and  Dandelions,  <i:c.  d;c.  on  Lawns. — Cut  the  tops  off  in 
the  spring,  and  place  a  pinch  of  salt,  or  a  little  gas-tar,  on  the  fresh  wound. 

342.  To  clear  a  Lawn  of  Daisies. — For  this  pivrpose  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
the  continued  use  of  the  daisy-hoe  :  with  this  ingenious  little  tool  several 
square  yards  of  apparently  the  most  hopeless  grass  can  be  cleared  in  a  few 
days.  The  hoe  should  be  used  in  moist  weather,  and  the  grass  well  rolled 
aftenvards. 

343.  Guniriiing  in  Fruit-trees. — Scrape  the  gum  clear  away,  and  wash  well 
the  place  where  it  has  accumulated,  and  stop  it  with  a  compost  of  horse-dung, 
clay,  and  tar. 

344.  To  'prevent  Cattle  from  harlcing  Trees. — Make  a  strong  paste,  of  two 
parts  cow-dung  and  one  pai't  lime,  with  a  little  water  :  lay  this,  with  a  brush, 
thick  on  the  stems  of  the  ti'ees,  as  far  as  the  cattle  can  reach  :  a  good  wash,  to 
prevent  injury  from  hares  and  rabbits,  may  be  made  with  one  half  cow-dung, 
one  quarter  coal-tar,  and  one  quarter  lime,  and  aiDplied  in  the  same  way. 

345.  To  get  rid  of  Moss  on  Fruit-trees. — Wash  the  branches  of  the  trees 
■wherever  moss  appears,  with  strong  lime-water  :  strong  brine  will  also  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

346.  MoiiS  on  Lau-ns. — All  remedies  are  useless  until  the  lawn  is  well  drained ; 
when  this  is  done,  rake  the  grass  with  a  sharp-toothed  rake  in  different 
directions  to  drag  out  the  moss,  and  roll  with  a  very  heavy  roller  in  wet 
weather.  Nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  1 2  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  should  be  sown 
in  the  spring,  over  the  mossy  grass.  Very  fine  coal-ashes,  also,  may  with 
great  benefit  be  spread  over  those  parts  of  the  lawn  whei-e  moss  abounds, 
especially  if  done  in  wet  weather,  or  before  a  soaking  rain. 

347.  Mildew. — Syringe  the  plant  upon  which  the  mildew  has  begun  to  make 
its  appearance,  with  a  strong  decoction  of  green  leaves  of  the  elder  ;  or  use 
in  the  same  way  a  solution  of  nitre,  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  of  nitre  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  A  mixture  of  soap-suds  and  sulphur  will,  in  many  cases, 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

348.  A  nexcellent  Dressing  to  destroy  the  Eggs  d:c.  of  Insects  that  infest  the  hark 
of  trees  and  old  walls. — Take  ^  lb.  of  tobacco,  h  lb.  of  sulphur,  |  peck  of 
lime  ;  stir  these  ingredients  well  together  in  three  or  four  gallons  of  water  ; 
leave  them  to  settle,  and  syringe  the  trees  and  walls  well  with  the  clear 
liquid.     More  water  may  be  added  when  the  first  is  used  up. 

349.  To  destroy  Worms  in  Laicns. — Take  newly-slaked  lime,  in  the  proportion 
of  10  lbs.  of  lime  to  about  30  gallons  of  water.  Stir  it  often,  and  then  let  it 
stand  to  settle.  Draw  off  this  water  clear  from  the  sediment,  and  with  a  rose 
watering-pot  spread  it  freely  over  the  lawn.  The  worms  will  come  to  the 
surface,  and  may  be  swept  up  with  a  broom.  This  operation  is  most  effectual 
if  performed  in  damp  weather,  as  the  worms  then  lie  nearer  the  surface.  It 
may  be  repeated  till  the  worms  disappear. 

350.  Wireivorm. — If  any  bed  or  favourite  plant  suffers  much  from  wireworra, 
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a  good  trap  may  be  made  by  placing  small  potatoes  with  a  hole  in  them  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  different  intervals.  The  wireworms  will, 
in  general,  prefer  this  to  any  other  food,  and  a  daily  examination  ^vill  sei-ve  to 
entrap  a  great  many  of  them. 

351.  dulling  in  Broccoli.— "^\iis  disease,  so  destructive  to  a  crop  of  broc- 
coli, especially  on  poor  land  and  under  indifferent  culture,  may  be  prevented, 
in  some  degree,  by  dipping  the  roots,  before  planting,  in  a  thick  mixture, 
composed  of  I  peck  of  soot  and  1  lb.  of  saltpetre,  with  water  added  to  make 
it  the  consistency  of  paste.  A  more  certain  remedy,  however,  is  found  in  a 
proper  system  of  cropping  and  manuring,  by  which  this  exhausting  vegetable 
is  made  to  follow,  in  rotation,  crops  which  act  as  deepeners  and  restorers  ot 
the  qualities  withdrawn  by  previous  crops  of  Brassicse. 


CHAPTEE   XII. 

LEVELLLING    AND    LAYING    OUT. 

352.  Having  selected,  inclosed,  drained,  and  mapped  out  the  site  for 
Louse  and  garden,  determined  upon  the  lines  01  roads  and  principal  walks, 
and  decided  upon  the  leading  features  of  tlie  place,  the  next  step  is  to  operate 
upon  the  ground  itself ;  and  in  this,  if  in  anytliing,  it  is  imperative  that  cor- 
rect theory,  or  a  clear  perception  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  and  why 
■we  do  it,  should  precede  all  practice,  in  order  to  avoid  alterations  during  tho 
progress  of  groimd-work,  which  are  vexatious  to  the  operator  and  ruinouslv 
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expensive  to  the  proprietor.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  mode  of  preventing 
such  evils  than  by  the  formation  of  a  model  of  the  centre  garden,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  a  box  of  sand,  or  on  a  large  scale  on  a  piece  of  ground.  Not  only 
the  outlines  of  walks,  forms  of  beds,  positions  of  vases,  fountains,  kc,  but 
every  irregularity  of  surface,  depth  and  inclination  of  terraces,  and  even  the 
effects  of  planting,  can  be  thus  vividly  illustrated.  Having  discovered  by  this, 
or  any  other  method,  what  your  garden  is  to  be,  the  next  point  demanding 
attention  will  be  the  form  of  the  surface  and  character  of  the  soil.  It  is 
seldom  that  either  will  be  found  exactly  adapted  to  our  tastes  or  necessities  ; 
the  former  will  generally  require  improving  in  form,  and  the  latter  in  quality. 
Smoothness  or  evenness  of  surface  is  not  only  one  of  the  elements  of  beauty, 
but  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  every  garden  ;  not  that  the  surface  need 
be  level ;  but  the  fall  should  be  regular,  the  elevations  nicely  rounded  off,  and 
all  small  irregularities  removed.  The  best  form  is  to  have  the  ground  level 
for  twenty  or  fifty  yards  round  the  house,  and  then  a  gentle  incline  beyond 
it.  Occasionally,  however,  grounds  will  look  very  charming  if  they  have  a 
gradual  rise  at  a  distance  of  TOO  to  200  yards  from  a  dwelling-house.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  gardens  I  have  ever  seen  was  shaped  thus,  a  being  the  house, 

a 6    c    -H  S,  a  gi'avel  walk,  with 

"^^^M^^^z^TT^        J-  ^    »  /lfJ0^    grass-plot,  c ;  beyond, 

W^m^^i>^^^lll  ^  sloping  bank,  d,  ter- 

'       '  minating  in  a  sloping 

lawn,  e  ;  at  the  base  is  the  flower-garden,/,  and  a  sloping  bank,  g,  down  to  the 
water,  which  may  either  be  an  artificial  canal  or  a  natural  river,  the  opposite 
bank,  h,  being  a  wood  or  copse  of  shrubs.  If  the  opposite  bank  had  been 
nicely  sloped  down  to  the  water,  and  planted  with  rhododendrons,  these 
grounds  would  have  been  still  more  perfect.  When  I  saw  them,  the  wood- 
side  was  exceedingly  rough,  and  an  ii-regular  run  of  agged  edges  of  earth 
exhibited  along  the  water's  edge  throughout  its  entire  ength.  The  banks  of 
all  ornamental  water  in  dressed  pleasure-grounds,  whether  composed  of  turf 
or  stone,  should  descend  several  inches  below  the  water-line. 

353.  At  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  if  not  in  the 
kingdom,  the  house  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  down  to  a  most 
extensive,  rich,  agricultural,  wooded  valley  beyond.  It  is  surrounded  with 
wide  terraces,  supported  with  massive  walls  finished  with  rich  balustrades,  the 
different  levels  being  reached  by  magnificent  flights  of  steps.  -The  following 
exhibits  a  rough  section  of  the  shape  of  the  ground  about  the  centre  : — 1  is 
'      X  the     position    of    the 

terrace,  of  different 
widths  and  levels, 
edged  with  scroll-work  of  box  and  white  s£.nd,  filled  up  with  deep  bedding- 
plants  ;  3  is  the  massive  stone  wall ;  4,  a  border  for  geraniums,  with  patches 
of  hollyhocks,  &c.  ;  5,  sloping  lawn,  furnished  in  some  parts  with  fine  large 
trees,  in  others  with  regular- shaped  beds  for  bedding-out  plants.    The  dotted 
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lines  indicate  a  gravel  walk,  which  skirts  along  part  of  the  wood,  that  occupies, 
in  one  part,  the  second  slope  ;  at  other  points  this  slope  is  furnished  with 
blocks  of  trees,  &c.,  and  planted  as  a  fernery,  or  wild  natural  scenery  for  a 
ribbon-border  of  dahlias,  perhaps  200  yards  long ;  7  is  a  broad  turf  prome- 
nade, probably  1,500  yards  long  and  30  feet  wide,  which  bounds  one  side  of 
the  nearly  level  space  ;  8,  which  is  occupied  with  a  succession  of  gardens  in 
almost  every  variety  of  style,  from  the  richest  embroidered  patterns  of  box, 
sand,  and  flowers,  through  a  succession  of  beautifully-grouped  flower-gardens, 
down  to  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  natural  scenery,  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  a  walk  which  winds  through  beds  of  flowers,  groups  of  shrubs,  &c.,  laid 
out  in  the  picturesque  style  ;  and  the  whole  is  bounded,  on  that  side,  by  a 
belt  of  wood,  and  at  each  end  by  an  extensive  park. 

354.  Doubtless  such  positions  are  the  most  commanding,  and  afford  great 
scope  for  the  display  of  cultivated  taste  and  inventive  genius  ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  grounds  are  level,  and  it  is  desirable  that  a  distant  view 
should  not  be  obscured  by  a  garden  on  the  surface  ;  in  such  cases  the 
ground  is  shaped  as  fol- 
lows ;  a  being  the  house,  W///M^////////////M0^^///  7 
h  the  gravel  walk,  c  the  ^'^w///W'^  '^ 
turf  lawn,    d    a    sloping 

bank,  e  the  garden,  with  rising  bank  beyond.       Occasionally,   again,    the 

ground  rises  from  the  house,  and  a  garden  has  to  be  looked  up  to,  as  in  A ; 

in  all  such  cases  the  ground  should 

be  levelled  as  far  as  c,   and  then 

either    rise    gradually,     as    shown 

above,  or  suddenly,  as  in  B.     When 

a  garden  is  formed  on  the  rising 

slope,  the  former  method  is  generally 

best,  as  the  beds  meet  the  eye  better.     In  one  new  place  that  I  laid  out,  the 

ground  rose  rapidly  towards  the  east,  and  was  level  on  the  south  front.    Now, 

as  this   commanded  a  magnificent  ^,..,^^^ 

view,  it  was  determined    to    keep  ''^  -■ ^ 

that  perfectly  clear,  and  the  gar-  ^^^^P! 

den,  &,  was  formed   to  the  left  of  " 

the  house,  thus  : — 

355.  Brick  or  stone  walls  will  sometimes  be  better  and  more  effective  than 
earth-banks  for  maintaining  the  different  levels  ;  they  should  incline  towards 
the  bank  from  1  to  1^  inch,  according  to  their  height.  Generally,  it  will  be 
best  to  finish  them  with  balustrading  and  vases  ;  occasionally,  however,  the 
wall  will  look  best  if  rendered  altogether  invisible  from  the  inside,  with  a 
plain  wall  or  walls  on  the  outside, — a  kind  of  ha-ha.  In  all  cases  where  walls 
are  used,  the  different  levels  must  be  connected  by  flights  of  stone  steps. 
The  tread  of  these  may  range  from  15  inches  to  2  feet,  and  the  rise  should 
average  6  inches  in  depth.  Turf  steps  should  never  occur  on  a  gravel  walk, 
nor  stone  on  a  turf  bank. 
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356-  But  it  is  not  possible,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  lay  out  all  gardens  either 
upon  level  ground  or  such  as  has  a  regular  slope.    Sometimes  the  intervention 

of  rocks,  the  enormous  quantity 
of  material  to  be  moved,  and 
even  the  stj'le  adopted,  may  ren- 
der this  absolutely  impossible 
or  not  desirable.  As  a  rule,  all 
geometrical  gardens  look  best, 
and  appear  largest,  on  level  sur- 
faces ;  such  a  sm'face  is  also 
most  effective  for  displaying  the 
gardenesque  style.  In  the  pic- 
turesque, irregularities  of  sur- 
face may  not  only  be  useful  but 
highly  desirable.  These  sketches, 
which  are  sections  of  country, 
will  illustrate  my  meaning.  It 
is  obvious,  that  if  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.,  are  planted  on  these  knolls, 
they  will  appear  much  larger, 
and  more  effective,  than  if 
placed  on  a  level  surface. 
357.  Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  surface-forms  that 
may  occur  in  laying  out  a  garden,  I  wUl  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  hints  con- 
cerning their  production.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  simple  than  making 
ground  level ;  all  that  is  necessary  are  a  few  stakes  of  varied  length,  a  mallet, 
a  common  angle  or  spirit-level,  and  a  straight-edged  piece  of  wood,  Ih  inch 
thick,  4  deep,  and  10  or  12  feet  long,  oi-,  better  stUl,  the  base  of  the  level  might 
be  so  long.  Suppose,  then,  the  waving  lines  in  the  following  section  to 
represent  the  natural,  and  the  dotted  line  the  desired  level.  Drive  in  a  stake 
ci         .         .  ,  I       D        level  with  the  surface  at 

A^"  IfK]  ^':    "^l  J^'H^    I    l'^^~~T\      [     I    /  "^'    insert   another  at  B ; 

'■  N^i-.^  •  r^--^!  i~^->vi/' — -B  place  the  level  across  the 
top,  proceed  then  from  b  to  c,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  length  :  this 
operation  will  produce  the  level  line  of  stakes  CD.  Then,  having  deter- 
mined on  the  level  to  be  adopted  at  A,  measure  the  same  distance  down  from 
the  top  of  each  stake  on  the  line  CD,  and  this  must  obviously  furnish  the 
required  level,  AB.  la  this  section  there  will  be  rather  more  earth  to  be 
moved  than  will  be  required  to  fill  up  the  depressions  on  the  surface.  Some- 
times this  is  an  advantage,  as  the  earth  may  be  wanted  elsewhere  ;  but  if  it 
is  otherwise,  an  excess  of  soil  must  be  guarded  against  by  a  careful  survey  and 
correct  measurement  of  the  sm-face.  Where  this  is  the  case,  one  of  the 
simplest  methods  for  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  is  to  dig  out  narrow  Hnes 
across  the  ground  to  be  levelled,  at  distances  of  20  or  30  feet  apart,  reducing 
these  lines  to  the  requisite  level.    By  carefully  measuring  the  elevations  and 
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depressions  m  the  ground  left,  which  the  corvect  basis  thus  provided  furnishes, 
the  necessary  data  for  the  exact  level  which  can  be  maintained  by  the  soil  on 
the  spot  can  be  correctly  estimated.  The  trenches  themselves  can  then  be 
•elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  supposing  the  right  level  not  to  be  known 
when  they  were  formed.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  dotted  line  AB 
would  represent  the  trench  formed,  and  the  dotted  vertical  lines  the  levelling- 
stakes.  Grounds  with  a  regular  slope  in  any  one  direction  are  managed  in  a 
similar  manner.  Suppose  the  section  that  follows  is  to  have  a  fall  of  20  inches 
in  200  feet,  proceed  thus  : 
Level  the  distance  ah ; 
look  along  the  line  to  c  ; 
make  the  stake  c  level 
with  ah  ;  measure  down 
20  inches  to  d,  and  the  line 
ff  would  form  the  top  of  the  stakes.  Then  measure  down  from  the  top  of  each 
stake^  tlae  distance  fi-om  e  to  E,  and  this  would  give  the  required  level  or  even 
surface,  EF.  However,  to  make  a  line  of  this  length,  with  20  inches  fall,  and 
the  levelling-stakes  10  feet  apart,  a  piece  of  wood,  1  inch  thick,  must  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  each  stake  as  you  proceed.  For  instance,  the  level  would 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  stake  at  c,  but  the  inch  would  be  inserted  under  the  end 
at  Z> ;  it  would  then  rest  at  h,  and  the  inch  be  moved  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  entire  line.  The  amount  of  fall  in  any  given  length  being 
given,  and  the  distance  between  the  stakes  ascertained,  the  thickness  of  the 
props  used  will  at  once  be  determined.  But  ground  with  an  even  fall  is  per- 
haps most  expeditiously  levelled  by  the  aid  of  three  borrowing-pins,  as  they 
;are  termed :  they  are  simply  upright  splines  of  wood,  say  _ 
2  or  3  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  with  a  cross-piece  of  the 
same  or  greater  dimensions,  and  from  3  to  5  feet  long.  White 
is  perhaps  as  good  a  colour  as  any,  with  a  black  line  across  the 
centre  of  the  top  bar.  Having  ascertained  the  level  at  any  two 
given  points,  insert  one  of  the  pins,  leaving  the  notch  at  the 
bottom  resting  on  the  top  of  the  stake.  Proceed  to  the  other 
end,  and  rest  the  pin  on  another  stake,  even  with  your  intended 
surface ;  send  a  boy  or  man  along  the  line  to  insert  stakes  at 
convenient  distances,  say  15  or  20  feet  apart,  and  place  the 
third  borrowing-pin  on  them  as  he  proceeds.  When  the  eye  sees  the  three 
pins— which,  of  course,  are  all  of  a  length— at  once,  then  the  stake  is  right, 
and  he  immediately  proceeds 
to  insert  and  prove,  and  thus 


u 


goe-5  on  through  out  the  whole  _^ 

line.     If  the  distance  is  too^^ 

great  to  see  the  entire  length, 

the  observator,  instead  of  continuing  at  one  end,  can  follow  within  a  few  stakes 

of  the  operator,  or  the  stationary  pin  can  be  inserted  in  the  middle  instead  of 

at  the  end.     This  sketch  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 
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358.  For  levelling  extensive  tracts  of  country  for  railways,  canals,  &c.,  a 
theodolite,  which  is  a  spirit-level  raised  on  three  legs,  and  furnished  with  a 
telescope,  is  the  instrument  employed.  A  quadrant  is  also  frequently  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  determining  the  level  of  drains,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  and  remarks   are    taken  from   Loudon's  "Self-Instruction  for 

Young  Gardeners,"  the  last 
contribution  of  that  great 
and  good  man  to  a  science 
that  he  loved  better  than  his 
life  : — "  Suppose  it  were  re- 
qmred  to  run  a  level  through 
the  ground  indicated,  AB, 
from  the  point  A.  Provide 
a  few  staves  proportioned 
in  length  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  let  them  have  cross-pieces  to  slide 
up  and  down ;  then,  having  firmly  fixed  the  staff  in  the  ground,  to  which 
the  quadrant  is  attached  at  the  point  A,  set  the  instrument  in  such  a 
position  that  the  plumb-line  shall  hang  exactly  parallel  to  the  pei-pendicular 
limb  of  the  quadi-ant ;  the  upper  limb  will  then  be  horizontal.  This  done, 
direct  the  eye  through  the  sights,  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  an  assistant 
adjust  the  slides  on  each  staff  so  as  exactly  to  range  with  the  line  of  vision. 
Then  suppose  the  height  AC  to  be  5  feet  downwards  from  the  upper  side  of 
the  slide  upon  each  staff,  so  shall  the  dotted  line  AB  represent  the  level 
line  required.  Suppose  the  operation  had  been  to  determine  a  cut  for  a  drain, 
to  have  a  fall  of  3  inches  in  every  20  feet,  the  distance  between  each  staff  in 
the  above  figure  may  be  supposed  to  be  20  feet,  then  5  feet  3  inches  would 
have  to  be  measured  down  the  first  staff,  5  feet  6  inches  down  the  second, 
5  feet  9  inches  down  the  third,  &c,  &c.  The  dotted  line  AB  would  then 
represent  the  line  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  intended  drain." 

359-  Where  hills  or  mounds  are  to  be  thrown  up,  stakes  should  be  inserted 

of  the  desired  height,  and  a 
line  stretched  across  their 
tops  to  show  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  surface,  as  in  the 
cut.  These  stakes,  in  all  gar- 
den operations,  should  range 
from  10  to  20  feet  apart, 
15  being  a  good  average  ;  they  are  not  only  necessary  for  ascertaining  the 
levels,  but  enable  the  men  to  perform  their  work  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
certainty  as  to  the  result. 

360.  One  of  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to  in  levelling,  is  to  retain  all 
the  best  soU  for  the  surface  :  this  increases  the  labour  and  expense,  but  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  all  garden  operations.  However,  if  judgment  is 
exercised  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  the  sui'face-soil  can  generally  bo 
passed  over  on  to  the  new  level  without  the  intervention  of  carts  or  barrows. 
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This  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  section,  in  which  a  is  the  desired  level, 
h  an  open  trench  to  get  rid  of  the  worthless  subsoil,  and  c  the  section  of  the 
next  ground  to  be  levelled. 
Of    course,    the    surface-soil  ^^^^^ 

would  be  thrown  from  c  into 
the  trench  h,  up  to  the  level 
of  the  line  a ;  the  subsoil 
would  then  be  carted  or  wheeled  where  it  was  wanted,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess be  repeated  throughout  the  entire  section.  The  new  level  would  then 
be  furnished  with  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet  of  good  soil,  fit  for  all  cultural 
purposes. 

361.  Drains  might  also  be  inserted  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
thus  the  three  important  operations  of  levelling,  trenching,  and  di'aining, 
proceed  at  once.  All  garden-ground  should  be  trenched  ;  for  most  purposes, 
from  3  to  4  feet  is  a  good  depth ;  even  grass  will  hum  less  in  hot  weather, 
and  look  better  at  all  times,  if  it  has  a  depth  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  good 
soil  to  grow  in.  The  different  effects  of  dry  seasons  upon  lawns  in  the  same 
localities  arise  chiefly  from  the  varying  depths  of  their  soil  :  this  has  even 
more  influence  than  their  quality,  for  almost  any  poor  soil  will  grow  lawn 
gi-asses ;  and  if  too  rich,  the  grass  will  become  coarse,  and  mihtate  against  that 
elastic  carpet  appearance  which  constitutes  the  inimitable  charm  of  British 
lawns.  Where  this  is  the  case,  part  of  the  rich  soil  should  be  removed,  and 
some  of  the  poor  soil  mixed  up  with  the  surface  intended  for  grass.  Some- 
times the  soil  of  other  parts  is  so  poor  as  to  be  much  benefitted  by  a  liberal 
application  of  well-rotted  stable  or  other  manure.  Generally,  however,  if  it 
is  well  mixed,  and  not  simply  inverted,  in  the  process  of  trenching,  moved  to 
a  sufl&cient  depth,  and  properly  drained,  the  soil  on  the  spot  will  grow  most 
of  the  garden-plants  well.  Roses,  &c.,  will  require  a  richer  soil,  and  azaleas, 
thalmias,  &c.,  peat-earth  to  grow  in.  I  have  found  rhododendrons  generally 
grow  almost  as  well,  and  flower  better,  in  stiff  sandy  loam  than  in  any  other 
soil  whatever.  Where  peat  cannot  be  procured,  rotten  leaves  converted  into 
mould  are  the  best  substitute.  If  possible,  all  special  soils  should  be  introduced 
during  the  performance  of  the  heavy  ground-work  incident  to  levelling,  trend- 
ing, &c.  This  will  prevent  newly-made  lawns  from  being  injured  by  wheeling, 
on  it,  before  they  are  properly  consolidated.  Walks  should  also  be  made, 
walls  built,  and  steps  erected  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  ;  but  the 
surface-gravel  ought  not  to  be  put  on  until  the  turf  is  laid,  and  all  the  rough 
work  finished. 

362.  And  now,  having  got  the  ground  into  shape,  and  all  the  heavy  work 
completed,  if  operators  and  proprietors  could  only  be  induced  to  rest  from 
their  labours  for  nine  or  ten  months,  they  would  speedily  gain  double  that 
time  in  enhanced  rapidity  of  growth,  and  more  satisfactory  results.  The  fact 
is,  the  gi-ound  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  green  crop  of  some  description, 
to  ameliorate  its  texture  and  clear  it  from  weeds.  Any  part,  too,  that  had 
been  made  up  from  a  greater  depth  than  others  would  have  time  to  subside 
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between  this  and  next  October.     However  firmly  the  earth  maj^  be  raramod, 
the  subsidence  is,  to  some  extent,  unavoidable ;  and  the  intervention  of  a 
green  crop  would  allow  the  whole  surface  to  be  overlooked,  and  little  inequal- 
ities remedied  before  permanent  turfing  or  planting.     Nothing  can  well  be 
•worse  practice  than  planting  upon  crude  newly-exposed,  fresh-drained  land. 
Such  land  is  often  more  or  less  puddled  during  the  operation  ;  and  it  will  be 
several  years  before  the  action  of  drains   and  the  percolation  of  rain-water 
will  remedy  this  evil.     Fearing,  however,  that  all  have  not  thus  ''learned  to 
labour  and  to  wait,"  I  will  proceed  with  practical  directions  for  laying  down 
flower-beds,  &c.,  advising  every  one,   at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  for  a  crop 
of  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  and  to  carry  out  these  instructions  next  year. 
363.  All  working  plans,  as  they  are  termed,  must  be  drawn  to  a  correct 
scale,  the  larger  the  better, — a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  is  a  convenient 
size.     Having  provided  ourselves  with  a  strong  garden-line,  several  smooth 
round  stakes,  from  5  to  6  feet  long,  a  quantity  of  small  stakes  to  define 
the  beds  ;   a  pair  of  wooden  compasses,  5  feet  in  length,  the  legs  being 
connected  together  with  a  perforated  quadrant-shaped  piece  of  iron,  for  fixing 
them  at  any  distance  required ;  a  straight-edged  piece  of  wood,  say  10  feet 
long  ;  and  a  square,  with  one  limb  about  the  same  length, — we  proceed  to 
business.     Mr.  Jlclntosh,  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Garden,"  gives  a  diagram  and 
description  of  a  very  useful  instrument,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure 
where  there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  although  a  line  in  a  proper  loop  round  a 
stake  will  perform  the  same  work,  but  not  quite  so  expeditiously.     The  instru- 
ment described  by  Mr.  Mcintosh  is  an  upright  pole,  2  feet  in  length,  shod  with 
iron,  in  which  revolves  a  metallic  tube,  with  a  projecting  shoulder,  to  which  is 
attached  by  a  screw  a  wooden  rod,  8,  10,  or  more  feet  in  length,  marked  in 
feet  and  inches.     Upon  this  rod  there  is  a  movable  iron  shde,  with  an  iron 
shai-p-pointed  stud.     The  2-feet  pole  being  placed  in  the  centre,  or  point  from 
-which  the  figure  is  to  be  described,  the  sUde  is  moved  along  the  rod  to  the 
proper  distance,  and  fixed  there  by  means  of  a  screw.    An  iron  handle,  turned 
up  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  about  18  inches  in  length,  is  taken  hold  of  ;  and,  as 
it  is  moved  round,  the  iron  stud  in  the  horizontal  rod  describes  the  figure 
intended.     The  first  operation  in  laying  down  a  garden  will  generally  consist 
in  determining  the  centre  of  the  ground  to  be  occupied,  and  then  drawing  a 
base-line,  intersected  by  a  perpendicular,  the  whole  length  and  width  of  the 
space  to  be  occupied.  These  lines  will  furnish  the  starting-points  of  jnost  of  our 
measurements,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  should  intersect  each 
other  exactly  at  right  angles.     Everybody  knows  how  to  make  a  circle,  and 
all  figures  whose  sides  are  part  of  a  cncle  are  formed  by  its  division  into 
different  parts.     For  instance,  a  pentagon  is  a  circle  whose  circumference  is 
divided  into  five,— a  hexagon  six,  a  heptagon  seven,  an  octagon  eight ;  and  so 
on.  If  the  operator  is  not  fui-nished  with  a  pair  of  large  compasses,  all  regularly- 
curved  lines  can  be  described  by  a  cord  running  loosely  round  a  strong  stake 
in  the  centre  of  the  curve.     Ellipses,  or  ovals,  so  frequently  occur  in  gardens, 
ithat  I  will  here  describe  several  ways  of  forming  them.   The  chief  point  to  bear 
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in  mind  concerning  them  is,  that  the  length  must  always  correspond  with  the 
width.  In  cases  where  both  length  and  breadth  are  given,  the  easiest  way  to 
proceed  is  as  follows  :— Make  the  line  for  the  lergth,  and  another  for  the 
width  perpendicular  to  it.  Then  take  a  distance  one  half  the  entire  length 
of  the  oval,  and  place  the  stake  or  compasses  at  an  equal  dibtance  on  each 
side  from  the  cen+re,  and  cut  the  base-line  from  each  extremity  of  this  line 
diagonally  to  the  point  where  the  oval  inclines  to  its  centre.  Then  insert  two 
strong  stakes  at  the  front  of  the  base-line  ;  place  a  garden-line  round  them  ; 
draw  it  tight,  and  it  will  slip  round  the  stakes  and  define  the  ellipsis.  Ovals 
can  also  be  formed  by  the  aid  of  two,  three,  or  four  circles,  as  shown  below. 

364.  In  fig.  1,  three  circles  are  formed  on  the  centre  line  of  the  oval,  whose 
length  is  given.  The  outer  edge  of  the  two  end 
cu'cles  forms  the  end  of  the  eUipsis.  Then  draw 
the  lines,  he,  of,  ec,  and  ag,  and,  where  they 
cut  the  centre  of  the  figure  is  the  point  for 
describing  the  sides  of  the  oval.  Placing  a  stake, 
or  one  leg  of  the  compasses,  at  a,  describe  the 
line  gf ;  then  move  to  c,  and  describe  he,  and  the 
ellipsis  is  completed. 

365.  To  make  fig.  2,  form  two  cu'cles,  II,  I,  whose  circumferences  will  touch 
each  other.  Take  the  diameter  of  one,  place  the 
compasses  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  II,  already 
formed,  and  sweep  upwards  to  a,  and  downwards 
to  h  ;  place  them  in  the  opposite  circle,  and  sweep 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Where  these  lines  in- 
tersect each  other,  draw  two  more  circles  of  the 
same  diameter,  and  those  will  form  the  end  of  the 
oval.  Then  place  one  end  of  the  compasses  at  I, 
and  describe  the  side  from  B  to  H  ;  remove  to  II, 
and  draw  F  to  C,  and  the  figure  is  complete.  These 
circles  may  all  be  formed  by  means  of  a  stake,  to 
which  a  string  is  attached. 

366.  Fig.  3  is  still  more  simple  :  divide  the  length  into  three  equal  parts  ; 
let  the  two  j)oints  thus  found  be  the  centres  of 
two  circles,  whose  outside  edges  will  form  the  ends 

r--. of  the  ellipsis.    Where 

they     intersect     each 
other  in  the  centre  of 

^      the  figure  will  be  points 

^  from  which  to  complete  ^^9-  3- 

the  segments  of  its  sides.  I  suppose  every  one  knows  how  to  erect  one  line 
perpendicular  to  another :— Let  ah  be  a  straight  Hne  from  which  a  perpendi- 
cular Hue  is  passed  at  c.  Measure  any  distance  on  each  side  of  c,  the  same  on 
both  sides  ;  place  the  compasses  in  each  of  the  points  thus  formed,  describe  the 
lines  at  d  ;  the  point  of  intersection  will  be  perpendiciUar  to  c.     There  is  no 
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better  method  of  forming  curved  lines  than  that  described  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Forsyth,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  London  Garde7iers'  Magazine.  To  form 
a  volute  with  numerous  spaces  .-—Make  a  circle  around  the  centre  of  your 
intended  volute,  as  much  in  circumference  as  you  intend  the  breadth  of  your 
circuitous  border  to  be.  Stick  the  circumferential  line  full  of  pegs,  and  tie 
one  end  of  a  garden-line  to  one  of  them  ;  then,  taking  the  other  in  your 
hand,  go  out  to  the  point  where  you  intend  the  volute  to  begin,  and,  as  you 
circumambulate,  holding  the  line  strained  tight,  you  will  delineate  on  the 
ground  the  figure  required.  To  form  the  spiral  line  where  the  border  is 
narrower,  towards  the  centre,  like  the  shell  of  a  snail :— Make  a  circle  as 
before,  and,  instead  of  driving  the  pegs  upright,  let  them  form  a  cone  ;  or, 
instead  of  pegs,  use  a  large  flower-pot  whelmed,  and,  if  necessary,  a  smaller 
one  whelmed  over  it.  Measure  the  radius  of  your  volute,  and  wind  that 
complement  of  Hne  round  the  cone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond  with 
the  varying  breadth  of  your  intended  border,  and  commence  making  the 
figure  at  the  interior  by  unwinding  the  line. 

267.  The  following  description  of  how  to  form  an  egg-shaped  figure  is  from 
Mcintosh's  "Book  of  the  Garden."  The  lineal 
being  given,  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  from 
the  point  c,  where  these  lines  intersect  each  other, 
construct  a  circle  with  the  radius  ca  or  cb ;  draw 
the  line  cd  perpendicular  to  ab  ;  taking  a  and  b  as 
centres,  describe  two  arcs ;  draw  a  line  from  b 
through  d,  till  it  cuts  the  arc  at/;  then,  with  d 
as  a  radius,  complete  the  figure.     The  following  groups  frequently  met  with 

in  gardening  are  given, 
with  their  centres  indi- 
cated, to  facilitate  their 
easy  transference  to  the 
ground.  They  are  copied 
by  Mr.  Mcintosh  from  a  German  work  entitled  "  Handbibliothek  fiir  Gartner," 
by  Ligilir,  of  Berlin. 

368.  The  plan,  of  which  the  design  is  a  quarter, 
I  would  lay  down  by  describing  the  entire  circle 
a,  drawing  the  double  lines  inclosing  the  space  for 
turf  or  gravel  at  once  ;  then,  with  th^  stake  still 
at  the  centre,  describe  the  circle  b,  and  halve 
the  distance  ab.  Now  divide  the  circle  a  into  eight 
equal  parts,  and  draw  the  diagonal  and  straight 
lines  as  in  the  plan,  marking  out  the  circle  b, 
and  describing  the  elliptical  and  central  figure  ; 
remove  the  compasses  to  the  point  where  th© 
diagonal  lines  cut  the  circle  a,  and  describe  the 
semicircular  lines  c  and  d,  repeating  the  operations  on  the  four  points,  and  the 
chief  part  of  the  figure  is  constructed. 
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369.  The  accompanying  diagram  represents  the  centre  and  a  quarter  of 

the  Dutch  or  French  garden  at        ^___^  

Putteridge    Bury,    the     seat    of       } |  [ j  j  '      1  \  Ih  \        \ 

Colonel  Sowerby.  It  would  be 
best  formed  by  drawing  the  cen- 
tre and  the  four  semicircles,  then 
drawing  the  diagonal  lines,  and, 
finally,  the  straight  ones.  This 
garden  is  sunk  about  IS  inches 
or  2  feet  beneath  the  surround- 
ing surface,  and  has  a  beautiful 
effect  when  looked  down  upon. 
As  it  was  laid  down  and  is  still 
\inder  the  management  of  my 
brother,  Mr.  Robert  Fish,  I  hope 
to  furnish  the  mode  of  grouping  it  for  the  calendar  in  April  or  May. 

370.  The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  quarter  of  the  centre  of  the  chief 
flower-garden  at  the  Duke  of  Grafton's, 
at  Euston,  the  other  three-fourths  being 
exactly  its  counterpart.  Beginning  at 
the  centre,  it  would  be  easily  trans- 
ferred to  paper  by  dividing  the  dotted 
circle  into  an  octagon,  with  the  four 
centre  sides  longer  than  the  four  diag- 
onal ones  :  the  other  lines  being  straight, 
need  no  instructions. 

371.  In-egular  figures  and  elaborate 
patterns  in  box  are  not  so  easily  managed, 
although  many  of  them  are  susceptible 
of  being  formed  upon  certain  and  easily- 
ascertained  principles.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  it  is  otherwise,  and  the 
tracery  is  capricious  and  difficult  to  re- 
duce to  rule,  there  is  no  better  mode 
of  transference  to  the  ground  than  by 
running  lines  across  it  in  all  directions, 
so  that  the  ground  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  squares  of  equal  size,  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  squares  on  the 
paper  reduced  to  a  scale.  Holding  the 
paper  in  one  hand  and  a  pointed  stick 
in  the  other,  almost  any  design  may  be 
copied  in  this  manner.  Of  course,  the  plan  on  the  paper  will  be  divided  into 
squares  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ground.  It  would  also  facilitate  the 
transference  of  all  plans,  if  the  chief  points  of  formation  were  boldly  indicated. 
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Generally,  gardeners  make  rovigli  plans  for  their  own  use  ;  and  certainly 
every  design  must  be  fully  mastered  on  paper  before  there  can  be  the  slightest 
hope  of  success  in  placing  it  on  the  ground.  It  will  be  observed  in  evei-y  plan 
I  have  given,  that  the  spaces  between  the  beds  are  of  uniform  width  through- 
out ; — I  never  saw  a  plan  look  satisfactory  on  the  ground  where  this  was  not  the- 
case.  Shai-p,  irregular,  angular  pieces  of  turf  or  gravel,  leading  nowhere,  may 
look  very  well  on  paper,  but  are  most  disapijointing  on  the  ground.  Unless 
there  are  embroidery  patterns  of  box  or  different-coloured  surfaces,  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule  never  to  be  infringed,  that  the  spaces  between  the  beds,  whether 
occupied  with  turf  or  gravel,  shall  be  of  one  uniform  width  throughout.  The 
distance  between  them  and  the  main  walks  should  also  be  the  same  at  all 
points ;  and,  as  a  rule,  this  distance  should  be  greater  than  the  width  between 
the  beds.  The  distance  of  one  figure  from  another  must  be  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  figures.  On  grass,  however,  it  should  never  be  less  than  3,  and 
need  never  exceed  12  feet.  Small  gardens  on  gravel  may  have  the  figures  closer 
together  ;  but  much  imder  3  feet  will  give  them  a  miserable  puny  appearance, 
and  for  large  gardens  5  feet  will  be  a  good  average.  Six  is  also  an  excellent 
average  for  large  gardens  on  grass  ;  and  5,  4,  down  to  3,  for  those  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

372.  Sometimes  gardens  are  laid  down  on  a  mixed  plan  of  grass  and  gravel. 
When  each  bed  is  edged  with  brick,  stone,  tile,  or  cement,  these  edgings  are 
occasionally  surrounded  with  from  2  to  4  feet  of  gravel,  succeeded  by  the 
same  or  a  greater  width  of  turf  Flagstones  are  also  used  for  this  purpose 
instead  of  gravel,  as  well  as  to  subdivide  groups  of  figures  close  to  the  dwelling- 
house.  Beds  on  grass,  however,  tuiless  much  elevated  above  the  surface,  are 
most  effective  withoiit  any  edgings  whatever  ;  although,  in  certain  situations, 
raised  beds,  with  massive  edgings  of  stone  or  rustic-work,  look  well.  Single 
beds  of  this  description  often  have  their  tops  converted  into  the  form  of 
baskets,  tents,  &o.,  to  be  covered  with  climbing  plants  or  roses,  with  excel- 
lent effect.  For  beds  on  gravel,  an  edging  of  some  kind  becomes  imperative. 
Of  all  living  edgings  box  is  the  best ;  thrift,  sedmus,  and  saxifrages  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  wonderful  weed  that  the  gullible  thought  was  to  banish  grass 
f';om  our  lawns  {Spergula  ndh'fpra),  follow  each  other  in  value  and  adaptability 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  order  in  which  I  ha^•c  here  named  them.  Ornamental 
stone,  tile,  brick,  or  cast-iron  edgings,  are  probably  better  than  ^ny  living 
edging  whatever.  They  can  neither  harbour  insects,  exhaust  the  soil,  nor 
look  pat(,-]iy  through  dyiiig  off ;  and,  although  perhaj^s  more  expensive  in  the 
first  inst.ancc,  the  first  expense  is  the  only  one.  They  can  be  purchased  on 
the  most  reaiouable  terms,  and  of  the  most  chaste  patterns,  and  varied  and 
elegant  dosigiis.  "Whatever  edgings  are  used,  they  must  vary  in  height  and 
••.hickne:5S  v.'ith  the  size  of  the  beds  they  define.  Nothing  can  be  in  worse 
ta!^te  than  a  heavy  nia<sive  edging  surrounding  a  small  delicate  pattern,  or 
vice,  veifri. 

373.  On  sterile,  uncongenial  soils,  it  has  been  recommended  b}^  Mr.  Loudon 
and  others  to  inclose  all  the  fiower-beds  with  a  brick  wall  to  a  dejpth  of  2  or 
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3  feet,  so  that  the  soil  could  be  entirely  removed  at  pleasure.  Where  this  is 
attempted,  such  walls  would  form  an  excellent  base  for  the  edging  to  rest  on  ; 
and  where  such  an  operation  is  unnecessar}',  a  layer  of  concrete  6  inches  deep 
will  afford  the  requisite  solidity  and  stability.  Grouj^s  of  beds,  or  single 
figures  for  roses,  may  often  be  edged  and  embellished  over  their  tops  with  chaste 
patterns,  and  Gothic  or  other  arches  of  wire-work,  to  be  covered  with  the 
climbing  varieties.  Such  erections,  while  objects  of  great  beauty  in  them- 
selves, also  diversify  the  sky-outliue  of  our  gardens,  and  i-elieve  that  mono- 
tonous beauty  which  seems  almost  to  be  incident  to  our  present  methods  of 
furnishing  them.  The  chiet  flower-garden  here  is  bounded  on  three  sides  with 
arcades  of  roses,  which  I  may  again  refer  to  when  I  furnish  a  plan,  with  the 
mode  of  grouping  for  the  calendar  in  Llay. 

374.  Having  thus  endeavoured  so  to  display  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds 
as  to  enable  every  lover  of  a  garden  to  form  his  own,  and  thus  heig;hten  his 
enjoyment  by  adding  to  his  other  pleasures  the  high  and  satisfying  pleasure 
of  pateniity,  I  will  now  furnish  a  few  hints  concerning  other  special  depart- 
ments. 

375.  Heserve  Gardens. — Utility,  or  fitness  for  the  object  in  view,  must  be 
the  principle  embodied  in  laying  out  this  department.  This,  however,  is 
quite  compatible  with  neatness  and  order  ;  in  fact,  these  are  well-nigh  indis- 
pensable to  utility.  To  manage  any  piece  of  ground  on  the  haphazard 
rule-of-thumb  want  of  principle  is  the  surest  mode  of  making  it  of  the  least 
possible  use. 

376.  No  better  system  of  laying  out  a  reserve  garden  can  be  adoj^ted  than 
making  a  few  good  walks  through  the  ground,  and  forming  the  latter  into 
beds,  say  four  feet  wide,  and  any  convenient  lengths.  Part  of  the  ground 
can  be  left  without  division  into  beds,  for  raising  hollyhocks  and  other  large- 
growing  plants,  or  for  growing  dahlias,  &c.,  for  exhibition  or  other  special 
pm'poses.  The  beds  will  be  used  for  raising  anmials  or  biennials,  for  propa- 
gating choice  varieties  of  pinks,  carnations,-  polyanthuses,  occ.  ;  aitd  for  pro- 
viding a  reserve  stock  for  vtabena  borders  and  flower-beds,  and  performing  any 
operation  that  might  render  other  departments  unsightly.  Roses  might  be 
budded,  choice  shrubs  layered,  seedling  rhododendrons,  &c.  nursed,  uj)  here  ; 
new  varieties  of  all  bedding-plants  preserved — seedlings,  flowers — and  any  or 
every  experiment  to  find  out  the  capabilities  of  any  given  plant,  made  in  this 
department.  Rich  beds  would  also  be  provided  for  growing  and  layering 
chrysaiithemums,  salvias,  &c.,  for  potting  in  the  autumn.  I  would  not  advise 
the  beds  to  be  divided  by  any  formal  walks  of  gravel ; — allej  s  cut  off"  with  the 
spade,  from  one  foot  to  18  inches  wide  will  suffice.  The  relative  position 
of  beds  and  paths  could  then  be  changed  every  second  year,  and  the  whole 
ground  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  hig)>.est  culture.  In  wet  weather,  a  few 
boards  may  be  thrown  down  on  the  earth-paths  by  the  men,  when  the}-- 
come  for  the  plants  for  transplanting,  to  keep  the  walk'-'  clean.  A  dry  soil — of 
j^'teat  importance  everywhere  else — is  essentially  neoessarj'  here  ;  as  the  three 
gieat  agentjj  in  the  germiuatioix  of  seeds  are  heat,  moisture,  i-nd  air.     An 
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excess  of  moiBtuie,  however,  by  reducing  the  temperature  and  excluding 
the  air,  decomiDoses  the  seed  before  the  vital  principle  can  develop  itself. 
Hence  the  frequent  complaint  of  bad  seed  on  wet  soils.  This  will  be  rendered 
still  more  obvious  by  the  following    diagrams,  which  prove  the  beneficial 

influence  exercised  by  di'ainage  upon  the 
soil,  and  were  exhibited  before  the  High- 
land Agricultm-al  Society  by  Dr.  Madden, 
of  Penicuik,  in  1844,     Tlicy  are  highly- 
magnified  sections  of  soil  in  three  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Under  the  microscope, 
soil  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  numerous 
distinct  porous  particles.     Fig.  1  repre- 
sents it  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  ;  both 
the  soil  and  the  channels  between  being 
quite   diy.     Fig.  2,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  a  soil  perfectly  wet ;  the  par- 
ticles themselves  are  full  of  water,  and 
so  are  the  channels  between  them.     In 
fig.  3  the  particles  are  moist,  while  the 
passages  between  them  are  filled  with 
air.     These  diagi-ams  show  that  soil  in 
the  condition  exhibited  in  figs.  1  and  2 
was  totally  unfit  for  the  germination  of 
seed.     In  fig.  1  there  is  no  water  ;  in 
fig.  2  there  is  no  air ;  in  fig.  3  both  are 
present,  in  the  proportions  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  seeds,  and  those  are  requi- 
site to  insure  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plant  throughout  all  its  stages  ;  therefore 
fig.  3  is  the  condition  of  soil  desiderated 
for  all  cultural    purposes,    and  exhibits 
that  congenial  admixture  of  earth,  water, 
and  air,  that  plants  delight  in,  and  which 
efficient   drainage  only  can  provide  for 
them. 
377.  Orchard.— The  grafting  of  most  of  our  fruit-trees  upon  stocks  being 
calculated  to  produce   short  stunted  growth,  has  considerably  modified  the 
practice  of  hardy-fruit  culture.     Unless  the  demand  for  fruit  is  very  great,  I 
would  not  generally  recommend  the  formation  of  orchards.     I  have,  however, 
supposed  the  latter  to  be  the  case  in  the  plan  given  at  page  73,  and  have, 
consequently,  indicated  the  position  of  the  orchard.     It  will  be  seen  to  be 
entirely  sheltered   from    the   north  and  north-east,    and  hidden  from  the 
pleasure-ground  by  shrubberies.       It    has    a   gentle    inclination,    and    full 
exposure  to  the  south,  and,  both  in  form  and  position,  is  well  adapted  for  its 
intended  pui-pose.     The  soil  is  a  good  loam,  4  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon 
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chalk,  and  it  has  been  thoroughly  drained  by  drains  inserted  6  inches 
beneath  the  chalk-level,  the  tiles  being  covered  over  to  that  depth  with 
broken  stones.  The  permanent  trees,  which,  as  ib  is  intended  to  lay  the 
orchard  down  to  grass,  must  be  standards  and  half-standards,  with  from  4  to 
6  feet  of  clear  stem,  should  be  planted  in  rows,  from  30  to  40  feet  apart, 
and  in  what  is  termed  the  quincicnz  style,  thus  • — 


The  north  or  coldest  side  of  the  orchard  should  be  planted  with  walnuts, 
cherries,  medlars,  chestnuts,  &c.,  to  provide  shelter  for  the  others.  They  might 
be  succeeded  by  the  hardiest  plums  and  apples,  to  be  followed  by  the  tender 
pears  on  the  south  or  warmest  side.  If  a  gradation  of  height  were  also  followed, 
the  shelter  provided  would  be  more  efficient,  and  the  general  effect  more 
pleasing.  Filberts,  mulberries,  and  service-trees,  may  also  be  introduced. 
But  these  temporary  trees  should  be  inserted  as  nurses  between  the  permanent 
trees.  Firm-growing  varieties  that  come  early  into  bearing  should  be  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  and  they  will  not  only  encourage  the  growth  of  the  perma- 
nent trees,  but  pay  their  own  cost  a  dozen  times  over  before  they  will  require 
removal.  They  must,  however,  be  carefully  watched,  lest  the}^  weaken  the 
energy  or  destroy  the  symmetr}^  of  the  permanent  ti-ees.  The  rows  in  this  case 
will  run  east  and  west,  which  is,  pei'haps,  as  good  an  arrangement  as  any. 

378.  No  better  form  can  be  devised  for  a  kitchen-garden  than  a  square,  sub- 
divided by  two  centre  walks,  as  in  fig.  1,  or  a  long  parallelogram,  as  fig.  2. 
Something  like  fig.  3  has  also  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Loudon  and  others, 
and  the  rounded  part  would  make  a  beautiful  fruit-garden.  The  same  figure 
might  also  be  rounded  at  both  ends.  The  centre  walk 
should  pass  through  close  at  each  end.  a  represents  the 
wall,  b  fruit-tree  border,  10  feet  wide,  c  walk,  6  feet  wide, 
and  d  border  for  dwarf  trees  or  bushes,  or  the  culture  of 
strawberries,  &c.,  6  feet  wide.  Whatever  shape  is  adopted, 
I  think  borders  should  always  be  introduced  on  each  side  of 
the  main  walks.  Nothing  tends  more  to  relieve 
the  heavy  appearance  of  large  masses  of  vegetables, 
and  to  confer  an  air  of  elegance  to  a  kitchen- 
garden,  than  such  borders.  They  are  separated 
from  the  main  vegetable  compartments  by  small 
walks,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  wide.  These  walks 
can  be  edged  with  pebbles,  and  have  a  sprinkling 
of  gravel,  or  simply  cut  off  as  alleys,  and  be  left 
solid  earth,  at  pleasure.  If  they  are  formed  of  some 
hard  substance,  all  the  wheeling  can  be  performed 
on  them  instead  of  on  the  main  walks. 

379.  Pei-haps  the  nearer  to  a  level  a  kitchen-garden 
can  be  formed,  the  better.      A  slight  inclination 
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to  the  south-e?.3t,  south,  or  west,  might  be  an  advantage  ;  on  no  account 
should  it  incline  to  the  north.  Some  gardens,  however,  are  formed  on  the 
side  of  a  hill, — the  Countess  of  Bridgewater's,  at  Ashridge  Park,  for  instance, 
— and  I  believe  it  is  very  px'oductive.  Where  it  is  nearly  level,  it  may  often 
be  desirable  to  give  fruit-tree  borders  a  considerable  inclination,  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  insure  thorough  drainage.  Borders  against  the 
wall  may  be  sloped  in  directions  opposite  to  those  which  line  the  inner  side  of  the 
walk.  These  borders  have  also  a  good  efiect  laid  on  in  round  ridges.  In  level 
kitchen-gardens  it  is  often  desirable  to  throw  up  sloj^ing  banks  or  zigzag  ridges 
for  early  and  late  crops.  The  south  front  of  such  banks,  especially  if  a  thatched 
hurdle  or  some  other  check  to  the  wind  is  placed  on  the  top,  is  equal  to  a 
south  border ;  and  the  north  side  is  equally  useful  for  late  strawberries, 
Ealading  in  hot  weather,  &c.  Such  banks  are  also  most  usefid  for  training 
peas,  &c.,  on  table-trastles,  within  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface. 
Some  of  the  borders  at  the  side  of  the  walk  might  also  be  occupied  by  ii'on 
wire  for  training  trees  or  espaliers,  table-trestles,  kc.  One  should  be  devoted 
to  rasps,  planted  3  feet  from  the  walks,  and  trained  to  a  handrail  at  the  side 
of  the  walk,  fi-om  3  to  4  feet  high.  The  advantages  of  this  sjstem,  on  the 
ground  of  beauty,  doing  justice  to  the  young  wood,  and  the  facility  and  pleasure 
of  gathering,  must  be  at  once  apparent. 

380.  The  si7c  of  the  kitchen-garden  must  depend  upon  the  demands  upon 
it,  and  the  mode  of  culture  adopted.  It  is  bad  policy  to  have  it  too  large.  It 
should  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  its  productive  power.s 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  liberal  dressings  of  manure.  The  soil  should  be 
trenched  at  least  4  feet  deep,  and  drained  a  foot  deeper.  All  the  coarse 
vegetables,  such  as  Jerusalem  and  globe  artichokes,  horseradish,  rhubarb,  &c., 
should  be  gTOwn  outside  the  walls,  if  possible,  in  a  slip  by  themselves.  Herbs 
should  have  a  border  devoted  to  them,  and  be  grown  in  beds  3  feet  wide. 
Thus  cultivated,  the  back-garden  becomes  a  source  of  interest  and  an  object 
of  beauty,  and  they  are  easily  accessible.  But  I  forbear  entering  into  details, 
lest  I  infringe  upon  the  province  of  others.  Suffice  to  saj",  that  all  I  have 
here  adN'ised  is  as  applicable  to  the  plot  a  fewj-ards  square  as  to  the  nobleman's 
garden  of  10  or  20  acres  ;  and  that  I  never  could  see  why  the  kitchen-garden 
should  not  bear  the  impress  of  order,  design,  and  high  keeping,  as  much  as 
any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  or  why  this  need  interfere  with  securing  the 
largest  amount  of  produce  of  the  best  quality  from  a  given  space,  which 
should  be  the  leading  object  in  this  department. — D.  T.  F. 
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FURNISHING    THE    GARDEN. 

381.  The  new  ground  having  been  duly  levelled  and  drained,  and  tlia 
foundations  laid  for  the  walks,  so  that  only  their  last  coating  of  fine  gravel 
is  required  to  give  the  finishing  touch,  the  portion  intended  for  cropping 
and  for  flower-beds,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  should  either  lie  fallow  for 
a  season,  or  be  sown  with  some  preparatory  crop,  such  as  tm'nips  or  carrots. 
From  this  treatment,  however,  we  must  except  the  ''reserve  garden,"  on 
which  the  appearance  of  the  flower-beds  in  the  following  summer  must  depend, 
the  ''orchard,"  and  "  fiaiit-garden,"  which  take  many  years  before  the  young 
trees  arrive  at  a  mature  state.  Perhaps,  also,  the  "kitchen-garden,"  which 
may  be  cropped  with  such  vegetable  products  as  are  found  to  be  preparers  oi 
■the  soil. 

§  1. — The  Reserve  Garden. 

382.  As  its  name  imports,  the  reserve  garden  is  not  meant  to  be  a  special 
•object  of  beauty  in  itself,  but  to  provide  the  means  of  upholding  a  continuous 
display  of  beauty  elsewhere.  JMany  plants  that  are  totally  unfit,  from  the  short 
duration  of  their  bloom,  to  enter  the  flower-garden  as  pei-manent  occupants, 
may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  transplanted  there  for  the  display  oi  their  floral 
beauty,  and  be  returned,  as  they  fade,  to  the  reserve  garden.  Of  this  class 
is  the  whole  race  of  polyanthuses,  hepaticas,  hardy  auriculas,  primroses 
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and  violets.  Tlie  winter  aconite,  Helleborus  hyemalis  and  niger,  Arabis  verna, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  all  the  saxifrages,  sedums,  the  campanulas,  early-flowering 
phloxes,  adonis,  orobus,  and  other  similar  plants,  should  also  be  found  here. 
All  these,  and  any  other  plants  of  similar  habit,  may  be  moved  into  the 
flower-garden  after  the  bedding-plants  are  cleared  off  in  October  or  November, 
and  taken  back  to  the  reserve  garden  in  April  or  May,  to  make  room  for  the 
more  permanent  flowering  plants.  Most  of  them  are  propagated  by  division 
of  the  root ;  and  at  the  time  they  are  transferred  back  to  their  summer  quar- 
ters in  the  reserve  garden  will  be  the  best  period  thus  to  increase  the  stock. 
When  they  are  severally  subdivided,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  shade  them  for  a 
time,  as  the  profusion  and  perfection  of  next  year  s  blossoms  are  dependent 
upon  the  healthy  growth  of  their  summer  leaves.  In  no  case,  however,  should 
shading  be  resorted  to  if  the  plants  will  bear  full  exposure  to  light  and  air 
without  it ;  as  direct  sunhght  is  the  great  agent  in  elaborating  the  sap  and 
inducing  the  production  of  flowers.  The  roots  of  some  of  the  species,  of 
which  the  Eussian  violet  may  be  accepted  as  a  representative,  should  be 
divided  and  young  plants  formed  annually.  Others,  of  which  the  Alyssum 
saxatile  is  a  type,  flower  better,  and  are  much  more  effective  as  large 
plants  or  patches. 

383.  The  reserve  garden  is  also  the  proper  place  for  sowing  hardy  annuals  in 
the  autumn,  for  embellishing  the  flower-garden  in  the  spring.  They  should 
be  sown  thinly  broadcast  in  beds,  in  September  or  October,  and  the  oftener 
they  are  pricked  out  or  transplanted  the  better.  The  checks  incident  to  such, 
operations  insure  profusion  of  bloom  and  hardiness  of  constitution. 

384.  In  rapid-growing  plants  the  sap  is  not  only  more  abundant,  but  more 
watery,  or  thinner,  than  in  those  of  slower  growth.  The  aflSnity  of  frost  for 
water  especially  exposes  plants  in  this  state  to  the  full  force  of  its  blighting 
power.  The  thicker  or  more  highly  elaborated  the  sap,  not  only  the  .more 
profuse  the  bloom,  but  the  greater  the  power  of  the  plant  to  resist  cold. 
Hence  the  safety  of  broccoli  that  has  been  heeled  over,  and  of  stocks  that  have 
been  transplanted,  when  cither,  left  to  grow  freely,  are  killed  by  the  frost ; 
and  hence,  too,  the  benefit  of  transplanting  annuals  that  are  intended  to 
withstand  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

385.  The  following  are  among  the  best  for  this  purpose  :  —  Calliopsis 
Drummondii,  C.  tinctoria,  Clarkia  pulchella,  C.  p.  alba,  Collinsia  bicolor  and 
grandiflora,  delphinums  or  larkspurs  of  sorts,  Bartonia  aurea,  Er3-simum 
Perovskianum,  Eschscholtzia  californica,  Gilia  cajiitata  and  tricolor,  all  the 
annual  varieties  of  iberis  or  candytufts,  Leptosiphon  androsaceus  and  den- 
siflorus,  white  and  pink  Virginian  stocks,  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  Neomphila,  Schizanthus  humilis,  porrigens,  and  Priestii,  and 
Viscaria  oculata,  will  also  stand  through  ordinary  winters,  and  be  useful  in 
furnishing  the  flower-garden  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

386.  Many  of  the  spring-sown  hardy  annuals  would  also  be  raised  here, 
although  in  most  gardens  where  they  are  extensively  grown,  the  majority  of 
them  are  sown  either  in  patches  or  lines,  where  they  are  int  ended  to  flower. 
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387.  The  reserve  garden  is  also  the  proper  nursing-place  for  the  whole  race 
of  half-hardy  annuals.  Stocks,  asters,  marigolds,  clintonias,  calandrinas, 
lobelias,  mesembryanthemums,  portulacas,  osnotheras,  Phlox  Drummondii 
>{ varieties),  salpiglossis,  maurandyas,  tropseolums,  &c.,  raised  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed, must  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  planted  in  rich  soil  in  a  warm 
corner,  to  be  finally  moved  to  their  blooming-quarters.  Hardy  biennials, 
such  as  wallflowers,  Brompton  stocks,  sweet-williams,  foxgloves,  &c.  &c., 
should  also  be  sown  here  in  May  or  June,  and  receive  their  proper  culture 
throughout  the  summer.  Any  perennials,  such  as  hollyhocks,  that  are  raised 
from  seed,  should  likewise  be  sown  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  treated  the 
same  as  biennials.  Cuttings  of  any  plants  that  will  root  in  the  open  air  should 
also  be  inserted  here ;  and  a  corner  should  be  devoted  to  shrubs  that  are 
intended  to  be  increased  by  layering.  Provision  should  also  be  made  in  this 
■department  for  affording  temporary  shelter,  and  the  means  of  gradually 
hardening  off  the  whole  stock  of  bedding-plants. 

388.  In  places  of  any  extent,  the  reserve  garden  should  be  fui*nished  with 
ranges  of  cold  and  partially-heated  pits  and  frames  ;  and  beds  of  rich  soil,  with 
raised  edgings  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  spanned  over  with  hoops,  to  sujiport 
■mats,  canvas,  reed  coverings,  &c.,  in  cold  weather. 

389.  In  most  gardens  thei'e  is  a  sad  lack  of  means  for  gradually  transferring 
plants  to  the  open  air,  and  several  months  of  beauty  in  the  flower-garden  are 
often  lost  in  consequence.  These  raised  protected- at-jDleasure  beds  will  also 
be  the  best  possible  positions  for  growing  the  choicest  sorts  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  and  other  favourite  flowers  of  early  summer.  I  consider  it  better 
to  plant  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  crocuses,  snowdrops,  and  the  commoner  tulips, 
say  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  leave  them  permanently  in  the 
flower-beds  or  borders,  than  to  remove  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  bedding- 
plants  annually.  Those,  however,  who  object  to  this  treatment  will  of  course 
provide  space  for  them  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  remove  them  thither  when 
they  plant  out  regular  bedding-plants  in  May.  All  surplus  stock,  to  fill  blanks 
or  repair  accidents,  should  be  neatly  plunged  in  pots,  ready  to  be  moved  when 
wanted.  Others,  that  root  more  freely,  and  bear  moving  better,  may  be 
planted  in  rich  soil  for  similar  purposes  ;  if  not  required  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
flower-beds,  they  will  furnish  strong  early  cuttings  and  cut  flowers  through- 
out the  season.  When  the  reserve  garden  is  of  sufficient  dimensions,  the 
whole  of  the  cuttings  and  cut  flowers  should  be  derived  from  it,  thus  leaving 
the  flower-garden  in  full  perfection  throughout  the  season.  For  want  of  such 
a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  some  gardens  have  no  sooner  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion than  they  are  fearfully  mangled,  and  their  beauty  marred,  by  the  im- 
perious demands  of  the  propagator  and  decorator.  Choice  collections  of  pinks 
and  carnations,  dahlias,  roses,  and  chrysanthemums,  for  show  flowers,  should 
also  be  grown  here.  The  arrangements  and  special  culture  that  some  of  these 
flowers  require  to  produce  them  in  the  highest  perfection,  are  hardly  consistent 
with  the  high  finish  and  refined  enjoyment  which  sbiauld  be  the  leading 
characteristic  of  every  well-kept  garden.    When  the  flower-garden  is  furnished 
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with  sloi'ubs  for  winter,  space  must  be  found  for  them  in  the  reserve  garden  in. 
summer.  Small  plants  of  hollies,  laurels,  box,  acacias,  berberries,  sedums, 
thalmias,  rhododendrons,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  are  very  effective  and 
useful  for  this  purpose.  They  may  be  either  grown  in  pots,  or  carefully  moved 
without  pots.  After  a  few  years'  transjDlanting  in  good  sound  loam,  they  wUl 
be  famished  with  such  compact  balls  of  roots,  as  to  be  moved  with  impunity 
at  almost  any  period  of  summer  or  winter.  Living  plants  are  much  better 
than  branches  of  shrubs  for  relieving  the  bald  outlines  of  flower-beds  in  winter. 
By  studj-ing  the  various  shades  of  green,  intermixing  variegated  vai-ieties, 
and  edging  the  shrubs  with  bulbs  or  other  plants,  to  increase  the  effect,  the 
garden  may  be  made  almost  as  interesting  in  winter  and  spring  as  at  any 
other  period. 

390.  The  soil  in  the  reserve  garden  should  be  varied,  to  suit  its  sjDecial  uses. 
That  most  generally  serviceable  will  be  a  rather  heavy  loam,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  &c.,  will  produce  almost  every  conceivable  variety 
best  adapted  to  the  varied  purposes  of  this  department.  Some  beds  of  peat 
should  also  be  provided,  and  composts  of  various  kinds  laid  up  within  easy 
distance.  The  size  of  the  reserre  garden  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
demands  upon  it.  A  plot  a  yard  square  may  suffice  for  an  amateur ;  a  quarter 
or  half  an  acre  may  be  needful  for  some  of  our  largest  places.  No  garden, 
large  or  small,  can  be  complete  without  one ;  for  what  the  propagating, 
store,  and  growmg  houses  are  to  the  conservatory  and  drawing-room,  the 
reserve  garden  is,  or  should  be,  to  the  flower-garden.  It  should  not  only  be  a 
great  manufactory  of  raw  material,  but  an  inexhaustible  warehouse,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  finished  goods  ready  to  be  delivered  whenever  and  wherever 
a  supply  is  demanded. 


§  2.— The  Kitchen-Garden. 

391.  Kitchen  gardening  is  certainly  the  most  profitable  purpose  to  which 
a  piece  of  ground  can  be  appHed ;  a  shilling's  worth  of  cabbage-seed  will  pro- 
duce plants  enough  to  crop  several  rods  of  ground,  and  will  furnish  greens  in 
winter,  and  cabbages  in  summer,  for  a  large  family  ;  but  few  who  possess  a 
piece  of  ground  are  contented  with  the  mere  cultivation  of  cabbages.  The 
crops  required  for  the  kitchen  are  both  numerous  and  varied  ;  dehcacies  must 
be  produced  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  this  requires  both'judgment  in 
arranging  and  skill  in  growing  them. 

392.  In  laying  down  a  plan  of  operations  for  kitchen-gardening,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  eye  to  the  means  of  those  for  whose  service  it  is  intended.  A 
kitchen-garden  suitable  for  a  gentleman's  country  seat  would  be  little  or  no 
use  to  the  cottager,  and  vice  versd;  but  although  the  minor  details  would  be 
different,  the  broad  principles  are  the  same, — the  soil  and  situation  are  to  be 
adapted  to  the  vegetables  required,  and  the  ground  turned  to  the  best  pos- 
sible account  in  both  cases. 

393.  The  best  soil  for  kitchen-garden  purposes  is  a  mellow  holding  loam». 
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that  is,  loam  which  cnimbles  to  pieces  in  working  it,  and  yet  is  retentive  of 
moisture.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  other  soils  are  not  suitable  for  growing 
good  crops  :  I  have  grown  good  vegetables  on  a  light  black  loam  with  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  also  on  heavy  clay.  Both  may  be  worked  advantageously 
by  adopting  the  necessarji"  tillage  ;  a  light  gravelly  soil,  for  instance,  quickly 
loses  moisture,  the  principal  support  of  all  vegetation  ;  the  surplus  water 
Quickly  percolates  through  the  soil  or  escapes  by  evaporation.  But  excessive 
evaporation  may  be  prevented,  and  the  plants  invigorated  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  sj-stem  of  manuring  the  ground  by  mulching,  that  is,  by  spreading  a 
liij-er  of  long  stable-dung  over  the  light  soils,  and  a  good  crop  of  vegetables  will 
be  insured.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  retentive,  as  all  clay  lands  are,  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  or  trench  the  ground  a  few  weeks  before  cropping  it ;  if  it 
is  laid  in  ridges  in  November  or  December,  for  instance,  or  dug  level  and 
left  in  coarse  lumps,  round  which  the  air  permeates,  after  a  frost  it  will  all 
crumble  to  a  coarse  powder  under  the  March  winds  ;  while  in  summer,  when 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dig  and  crop  it,  the  ground  is  dug  or  trenched, 
and  left  in  a  rough  state  ;  the  first  drpng  day  will  render  every  lump  as  hard 
as  granite,  but  a  shower  of  rain  makes  them  fall  to  pieces.  If  cropped  while 
in  this  state,  before  the  surface  gets  quite  dry,  it  will  work  easily  enough. 
This  is  of  some  importance  ;  for  in  sowing  small  seeds  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ground  should  be  smooth  and  well  pulvei-ized,  otherwise  the  seed  will  remain 
uncovered.  Again,  light  soils  quickly  lose  moisture,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
air ;  but  quickly  revive  again,  and  the  air  is  rendered  mild  and  genial,  as 
has  been  explained  before ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  certain  crops  which 
come  in  early,  and  are  of  short  duration,  are  most  suitable  for  such  soils. 

394.  In  the  early  spring  months,  a  few  sunny  days,  which  would  make  no 
impression  on  cla}^  land,  make  the  light  gi*ound  quite  warm,  and  vegetation 
starts  into  growth  at  once.  On  a  warm  sunny  border  of  light  soil  early  salads 
and  vegetables  may  be  produced  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  on  heavy 
retentive  soils  ;  on  the  other  hand,  heavy  ground  receives  both  heat  and 
moisture  slowly,  and  is  very  retentive  of  the  moisture,  retaining  it  after  many 
weeks  of  dry  weather  :  the  heaviest  and  grossest-feeding  crops  are  therefore 
most  suitable  for  it  during  the  summer,  and  will  continue  growing  on  it 
further  into  the  winter  if  the  water  is  not  allowed  to  stagnate.  Heavy 
summer  and  autumn,  and  late  winter  crops,  will  therefore  repay  the  culti- 
vator on  such  soils  ;  but  it  is  always  advisable,  where  the  soil  is  in  either 
extreme,  to  dress  it  so  that  the  light  soil  shall  become  more  tenacious  and 
the  heavy  more  porous  :  this  is  done  by  mixing  light  soil  with  equal  parts  of 
fat  unctuous  loam,  and  the  manure  and  mulching  recommended  above.  The 
loam  should  feel  doughy  in  the  hand,  and  is  best  obtained  from  meadow  land, 
taking  the  whole  top  spit,  herbage  and  all,  which  is  itself  an  excellent 
fertilizer.  Where  the  common  buttercup  flourishes,  there  will  mostly  be  found 
loam  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  there  is  no 
light  soil  available,  bm-n  a  portion  of  the  clay  and  mix  it  with  the  rest :  this 
may  be  done  either  by  mixing  the  buiiit  soil  with  the  dung  and  applying  it 
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as  manure,  or  by  mixing  them  up  in  trenching  ;  but  an  admixture  of  light 
Bandy  soil  mixed  with  the  manure  is  more  economical  and  equally  efiective. 

395.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  stony  or  sandy  soils.  A  stony  soil  may  be 
retentive  and  none  the  worse  for  being  stpny,  except  in  working  :  I  have 
seen  some  good  crops  grown  on  light  stony  soils.  If  the  soil  is  sandy,  let 
mulching  foi-m  one  of  the  chief  items  in  its  tillage,  and  it  will  repay  the 
cultivator. 

396.  In  selecting  a  piece  of  groimd  for  garden  cultivation,  its  situation  as 
to  hills,  large  trees,  buildings,  and  to  water,  is  important.  Generally  speak- 
ing, land  situated  on  the  banks,  or  \erj  near  large  pieces  of  water,  is  cold  and 
bleak  ;  the  process  of  evaporation,  continually  going  on,  renders  the  air  cold 
and  raw  in  such  localities  ;  and  cold  air,  cutting  winds,  and  cold  soil,  are  most 
imfavourable  to  gardening.  A  thick  brick  or  stone  wall  and  row  of  trees  on 
the  water-side  would  reduce  the  one,  and  if  the  ground  slope  down  to  the 
water  with  a  sufficient  fall,  good  drainage  will  remove  the  coldness  of  the  soil. 
If  the  land  lies  too  low  to  be  drained,  the  water  lies  stagnate,  and  the  roots 
of  the  crops  lie  in  an  imhealthy  cold  bath,  a  situation  in  which  few  things 
will  flourish. 

397.  In  no  case  should  trees  be  so  close  to  the  kitchen-garden  that  their 
roots  obtrude  into  the  borders  :  no  culinary  plant  can  get  its  proper  supply  while 
the  fibres  of  a  vigorous  tree  are  appropriating  the  lion's  shai-e  of  its  sustenance. 
Another  objection  to  trees  as  a  shelter  is,  that  when  most  required  they  are 
least  efficient.  Denuded  of  their  leaves  in  these  seasons,  they  afford  little 
shelter  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Where  trees  or  buildings  lie 
between  the  garden  and  the  sun,  crops  which  do  well  in  the  shade  should  be 
grown  there.  There  are  not  many  vegetables  which  prosper  in  such  situations  ; 
certainly  it  would  be  useless  to  try  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  or  cabbages,  under 
such  circumstances  ;  but  rhubarb,  seakale,  Scotch  kale,  and  salads  may  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  as  a  rule,  that  where  a  cabbage  will 
grow  vigorously  and  make  a  good  heart,  there  any  kind  of  kitchen  crop  will 
flourish.  Hilly  ground  may  be  favom-ably  situated  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  aspect.  A  northern  aspect  will  probably  be  bleak,  a  south  one  warm  and 
dieltered  ;  but  success  or  failure  depends  on  a  combination  of, — rather  than  on 
particular  circumstances ;  and  a  useful  lesson  in  cultivation  may  be  drawn 
from  the  weeds  which  flourish  on  the  natural  soil  in  the  neighbourhood.  If 
buttercups,  docks,  thistles,  couch,  and  suchlike  weeds  grow  luxuriantly,  peas, 
cabbages,  celery,  &c.,  may  be  made  to  flom-ish  :  such  weeds  are  an  excellent 
criterion  of  fertilit}'. 

39S.  The  kitchen -garden  suitable  for  a  suburban  \illa  will  altogether  depend 
on  the  extent  of  ground  attached  to  those  residences.  Let  us,  however,  take 
one  of  medium  size,  inclosing  an  acre  of  ground,  arranged  as  a  pleasure-  and 
kitchen  -  garden,  as  far  from  the  house  as  possible,  beyond  bad  smells; 
although  these  may  be  prevented  by  means  of  lime,  charcoal,  or  some  other 
deodorizer.  The  melon-ground,  like  the  kitchen-garden,  will  be  gi-eatly 
benefitted  if  some  trees  of  dense  habit,  such  as  a  belt  of  larch  or  other  pines. 
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happen  to  be  planted  about  fifty  yards  to  the  north  or  east  of  it,  to  break  the 
force  of  cutting  north  winds. 

399.  Having  ah-eady  discussed  the  question  of  brick  walls,  we  may  only 
remark  here,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  advantages  they  offer, 
•especially  with  a  southern  aspect.  Walls  with  curvatures  or  piers  to  protect 
the  wall- trees  from  cold  winds,  I  consider  useless,  having  known  wall- trees 
bear  yearly,  for  many  j^ears,  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit,  which  ripened  well 
without  any  such  assistance  on  a  wall  facing  the  south,  without  any  protec- 
tion. But  the  trees  were  planted  on  a  good  holding  loam  ;  they  were  young 
healthy  trees  when  planted,  and  they  were  kept  in  a  healthy  state  by  judi- 
cious management,  in  which  disbudding  was  used  more  than  the  knife. 

400.  Respecting  the  paths,  &c.,  the  main  object  is  to  have  them  strong  and 
dm-able,  for  a  kitchen -garden  should  be  so  in  reality  ;  and,  whatever  is  done 
to  make  it  ornamental  beyond  keeping  it  very  clean  and  sweet,  must  and  does 
deti'act  from  its  true  purpose.  In  a  kitchen -garden  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wheeling  in  of  manure  and  wheeling  out  of  rubbish  to  be  performed.  There- 
fore, in  forming  paths,  let  strength  and  solidity  be  the  chief  considerations ; 
see  that  the  paths  are  high  enough  to  allow  for  sinking,  which  is  the  result  of 
constant  wheeling  upon  them  ;  and,  as  regards  drainage  j  if  paths  are  made 
very  solid,  they  will  not  absorb  water,  and,  if  they  are  made  sufficiently  high 
and  rounded,  water  will  readily  run  off  and  find  its  way  to  the  drains.  If 
the  walks  are  rendered  impervious  to  wet,  a  good  foot  of  ballast  or  coarse 
gravel  will  be  sufficient ;  and  if  on  this  is  placed  a  thin  layer  g£  fine  gravel  or 
coarse  sand,  it  will  take  off  the  roughness.  Where  gravel  can  be  procured, 
nothing  can  be  better  ;  but,  if  not  easily  procurable,  well-burnt  clay  is  equally 
efficacious. 

401.  In  a  large  kitchen -garden,  I  would  recommend  two  or  three  main 
walks,  both  for  the  greater  convenience  of  cropping  and  working,  and  for 
more  effectually  carrying  out  a  system  of  rotation  cropping.  Then,  again, 
with  regard  to  extent,  an  acre  of  ground  may  be  both  a  large  or  a  small 
kitchen-garden,  according  to  what  it  is  desired  to  grow  in  it.  In  places  where 
the  orchard  is  a  separate  department,  and  the  kitchen-garden  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  vegetable  culture,  an  acre  of  ground  will  yield  vegetables  for  a 
large  family  ;  but,  if  it  is  thickly  planted  with  fruit-trees  in  the  form  of 
standard  dwarfs  and  espaliers,  an  acre  will  be  insufficient.  And,  be  it 
obsei-ved,  the  vegetables  will  not  be  so  good  ;  for  good  healthy  vegetables 
require  to  be  open  to  the  sun  and  to  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Where  there 
is  room,  let  the  orchard  be  apart  from  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  thousand  times  more  satisfactory. 

402.  In  conjunction  with  a  large  kitchen-garden,  there  will  necessarily  be 
forcing-pits  or  houses  ;  and  it  will  be  the  province  of  the  garden  to  grow  sub- 
jects for  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

403.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  same  crops  grown  successively  ou 
the  same  ground  year  after  year,  without  addition  to  the  soil,  are  found  to 
impoverish  it  for  that  particular  crop,  still  leaving  properties  in  the  soil  which 
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are  nutritive  to  others  ;  thus,  a  crop  of  peas  and  a  crop  of  wheat  being  sown 
on  the  same  ground,  and  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  found 
that  the  wheat  will  absorb  all  the  silica  from  the  soil,  while  the  pea  leaves 
this  component  part  of  the  soil  untouched.  Some  plants,  according  to 
Dr.  Daubeny,  absorb  strontium ;  the  spiral-rooted  polygonium,  while  it 
takes  up  common  salt,  refuses  acetate  of  lime  ;  and  so  with  many  other  plants. 
Cropping  the  land,  therefore,  year  after  year  with  the  same  plants  has  long- 
been  abandoned. 

404.  In  the  garden,  where  it  is  more  difficult,  from  the  limited  space  and 
numerous  crops,  to  obtain  a  perfect  system  of  rotation,  it  is  sought  to  renew 
the  constituents  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  manuring,  by  ridging  up  vacant 
ground  so  as  to  expose  the  largest  possible  surface  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  salts  contained  in  the  vdnter's  snow,  and  by  the  admixture  of 
virgin  soil ;  but  wherever  it  is  possible,  rotation  of  crops  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Mcintosh  recommends  the  following  as  one  he  has  found  successful : — 


First  Year.—'Pea.s  and  Beans. 

Second  Fear.— Broccoli,   Savoys,  Winter 

Greens,  and  other  Brassicae. 
Third  Fear.— Carrots,  Parsnips,  Herbs. 
Fourth  Year— Onions,  Turnips. 
Fifth  Fear.— Spinach,  Spring  Onions,Let- 

tuces,  Cauliflowers. 


Sixth  Year. — Savoys,  Broccoli,  Winter 
Greens,  Eed  Cabbage,  Leeks. 

Seventh  Year. — Potatoes. 

Eighth  Year — Turnips,  Cabbages,  Leeks. 

Ninth  Year. — Celery,  Cardoons. 

Tenth  Year. — French  Beans,  Scarlet  Run- 
ners, &c. 


Many  modifications  of  this  arrangement  will  be  found  necessary  in  practice, 
but  something  approaching  it  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  There  are, 
besides,  permanent  crops,  such  as  asparagus,  seakale,  and  artichokes,  where 
no  such  rotation  can  take  place.  Other  systems  of  rotation  and  grouping 
have  also  been  proposed  :  I  have  met  with  none  so  complete,  or  so  much  to 
my  liking,  as  that  proposed  by  IMr.  Errington,  the  experienced  gardener  at 
Oulton  Park.     In  this  system  of  grouping  he  places  first— 

405.  The  Deepeners ;  comprising  asparagus,  seakale,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
and  globe  artichokes.  These  will  require  a  deep  soil ;  so  that,  before  planting 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  ground  at  least  3  feet  deep,  and,  if  the 
soil  is  good  to  that  depth,  4  feet  is  better ;  they  bear  the  third  year,  and 
should  not  occupy  the  ground  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  as  young  plants 
are  more  productive  than  old,  besides  their  use  as  deepeners  of  the  soil  for 
other  crops. 

406.  The  Preparers,  which  are  all  root-crops,  as  potatoes,  carrot's,  parsnips, 
turni]^s,  salsafy,  and  scorzonera's ;  but  Jerusalem  artichokes,  peas,  beans, 
including  scarlet  ninners,  celery,  onions,  and  such-like  crops,  being  all,  with 
the  exception  of  salsafy  and  scorzoneras,  of  less  than  a  year's  growth,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  most  of  the  root-crops,  requiring  plenty  of  manure. 

407.  When  these  crops  come  off,  the  ground  should  be  well  manured  ;  it 
will  then  be  in  first-rate  condition  for  the  next  gi-oup,— namely.  Surface-crops. 
These  consist  of  saladings,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  radishes,  corn-salad, 
rompion,  American  cress,  parsley,  spinach,  French  beans,  early -horn  carrot, 
and  such  light  crops,  being  mostly  of  not  more  than  six  months'  growth* 
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These  always  do  best  on  a  very  rich  surface-soil,  containing  plenty  of  manure, 
but  requiring  no  deep  digging.  When  these  crops  come  off,  the  ground 
should  have  a  dressing  of  manure  mixed  with  fresh  loamy  soil  ;  and,  if  the 
ground  is  heavy,  a  portion  of  burnt  clay  will  improve  it.  This  should  be  dug  in 
one  spit  deep^  or  the  ground  maybe  bastard-trenched,  that  is,  keeping  the  top 
spit  on  the  top,  and  digging  the  subsoil  two  spades  deep.  I  find  that  bringing 
up  too  much  of  the  under  soil  engenders  clubbing.  Having  so  prepared  the 
ground,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  that  group  which  is  the  most  scourging 
and  exhaustive  crop  of  any,  that  is — 

408.  The  Cabbage,  or  Brassicse  tribe,  or  Deteriorators,  as  Mr.  Errington  calls 
them,  which  are  mostly  biennials,  and  occupy  the  ground  about  a  twelvemonth, 
—some  more,  others  a  little  less.  This  latter  group  foi'ms  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  kitchen-crops  than  any  of  the  surface-group  ;  consequently,  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  latter  will  not  generally  be  sufficient  for  it ;  if  there 
is  ground  to  spare,  it  is  advisable  to  let  it  lie  fallow  till  the  winter  crops  are 
ready  to  plant  out,  stirring  the  sui-face  frequently  so  as  to  expose  as  much  of 
the  soil  as  possible  to  the  uir. 

409.  In  the  plan,  which  is  repeated  here,  the  quarters  a  to  i  of  the 
kitchen-garden  are  supposed  to  be  cropped  for  the  first  time,  and  somewhat 
in  accordance  with  this 
scheme,  d  and  e  being 
the  deepeners,  with  a  row 
of  plum-trees  occupying 
the  dotted  line  between 
them,  and  a  bed  of  straw- 
berries at  each  extremity 
of  the  quarter,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  ; — 1.  Straw- 
berries ;  2.  seakale ;  3, 
rhubarb ;  4.  globe  arti- 
chokes ;  5.  plum-trees ; 
6.  asparagus ;  7.  horse- 
radish ;  8.  strawberries ; 
— /  and  g  is  occu])ied  by 
the  preparers  and  surface- 
crops,  with  a  row  of  espa- 
lier or  pyi-amid  apple-trees 
on  the  dotted  lines,  in  the 
following  order  : — 1.  Scor- 
zoneras,  salsafy,  &c, ;  2. 
potatoes ;  3.  peas  ;  4.  ap- 
ple-trees ;  5.  parsnips ;  6. 
carrots  ;  7.  turnips.  The 
quarter  hi  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  deteriorators,  or  cabbage  tribes,  in  the  following  order ; — > 
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1.  Cabbages  :  2.  celeiy  ;  3.  broad  beans  ;  4.  ininner  beans  ;  5.  pear-trees,  as 
espaliers,  on  the  dotted  lines ;  6.  runner  beans  ;  7.  broad  beans ;  8.  cauli- 
flowers ;  9.  early  broccoli. 

410.  The  angular  comer,  a,  is  devoted  to  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  the 
quarter  he  to— 1.  Gooseberries  ;  2.  a  row  of  cherry-trees,  on  the  dotted  lines  ; 
8.  black  currants  ;  4.  red  currants ;  5.  white  cm-rants ;  an  alley,  two  feet 
wide,  separating  each  quarter. 

411.  The  broad  border  under  the  north  wall  is  cropped  with— 1.  Spring  let- 
tuces ;  2.  radishes ;  3.  early  potatoes  ;  4.  early  peas  ;  5.  early  beans  ;  6.  kid- 
ney beans  ;  7.  early  strawberries ;  8.  early-horn  cai-rots ;  and  other  crops 
requiring  a  warm  border.  The  border  itself  should  not  be  less  than  8  feet, 
and,  if  the  wall  is  covered  with  peaches,  it  should  be  12  or  16.  When  the 
front  border  is  occupied  with  vegetables,  we  have  seen  it  recommended 
somewhere,  in  the  interest  of  the  wall  fruit,  that  a  portion  about  2  feet, 
sloping  gently  from  the  wall,  should  be  reserved,  elevated  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  border  ;  thus  forming  a  slight  terrace,  to  be  left  uncropped,  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.  On  the  north  wall  (it  being  understood  that,  in  gar- 
dening language,  the  north  waU  means  a  north  aspect)  plums,  cheiTies,  and 
pears  should  be  planted. 

412.  In  dealing  with  asparag-us,  seakale,  and  other  crops  usually  termed 
permanent  crops,  Mr.  Errington  selects  from  the  beds  what  he  wants  each 
season  for  forcing,  planting  as  much  every  year  as  he  removes  ;  those  removed 
are  replaced  by  celery,  and  the  celery  by  the  preparers,  and  these  in  their 
turn  by  the  Brassicse.  The  portion  devoted  to  permanent  crops,  as  well  as 
the  quai-ters  devoted  to  bush-fruit,  are  thus  brought  into  his  system  of  rotation- 
cropping. 

413.  There  are  certain  permanent  crops,  both  of  vegetables  and  fruit-trees, 
■which  will  occupy  the  gardener  in  the  autumn  months.  To  begin  with  the 
borders  ;  in  preparing  them,  dig  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  4  feet,  and  in 
this  trench  place  first  about  a  foot  in  thickness  of  brick  rubbish,  or  any  coarse 
stuff,  which,  when  rammed  down  hai'd,  will  prevent  the  wall-trees  forming 

tap-roots. 

414.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  good  loam,  no  more  is  required  than  to  mix 
a  quantity  of  well-rotted  dung  with  it  before  throwing  it  back  into  the  trench, 
making  the  border  slope  gradually  towards  the  path.  If  the  soil  requires 
improving,  get  a  quantity  of  friable  loam,  mix  rotten  dung  with  it  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  dung  to  three  parts  loam,  and  mix  this  again  with 
the  soil  of  the  border  where  the  trees  are  to  stand.  Plant  healthy  young 
trees  of  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot,  and,  if  desirable,  with  grape-vines 
and  figs  :  these  ought  to  be  placed  12  or  15  feet  apart ;  and  I  have  seen  a 
very  convenient  plan  of  growing  grapes  on  a  wall  between  the  peaches.  The 
latter  were  placed  15  feet  apart,  and  a  vine  planted  in  each  space  halfway 
between  ;  the  vine  was  carried  in  a  single  stem  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  it 
divided  into  two  stems,  which  were  trained  right  and  left  \mder  the  coping  ; 
and  as  they  were  pnmed  on  the  spur  system,  they  took  up  little,  room,  and 
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did  not  intei'fere  •with  the  other  trees.  Ou  the  east  and  west  walls  plant 
trained  trees  of  plums,  cherries,  pears,  and  mulberries,  after  the  same  rule, 
but  without  the  same  precaution  as  to  soil,  as  these  are  not  so  particular, 

415.  In  draining  the  kitchen-garden,  one  of  the  drains  ought  to  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  south  border  ;  for  where  peaches,  nectarines,  and  especially 
apricots,  are  to  be  cultivated,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  drained ; 
beyond  this  I  would  recommend  no  one  to  proceed  in  cultivating  wall-fruit 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  Curvatm'es  in  the  wall,  projecting  piers,  leaning  walls 
and  fences,  covering  the  whole  soil  of  the  border  occasionally,  and  such-liko 
nostrums,  are  as  well  left  alone,  and  the  money  spent  on  matters  of  real 
utility,  such  as  orchard-houses. 

416.  In  disposing  of  the  main  body  of  the  garden,  we  have  recommended 
dividing  it  into  four  equal  compartments,  by  means  of  cross-walks  three  or 
four  feet  wide.  If  it  is  desii*ed  to  have  fruit-trees,  plant  a  row  through  the 
centre  of  each  quarter  from  north  to  south.  I  would  not  recommend  more, 
for  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  more  trees  there  are  the  less  and  poorer 
will  be  the  crops,  both  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  As  regards  gooseberrie.^, 
black,  red,  and  white  cmTants,  and  raspberries,  I  would  strongly  urge  th'% 
propriety  of  planting  one  of  the  quarters  with  these,  as  arranged  in  a  formei 
page,  in  preference  to  the  very  common  practice  of  bordering  the  quarters 
with  them.  This  is  done  on  a  false  notion  of  economy,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
great  waste ;  it  is  also  done  with  the  view  of  being  ornamental, — it  is,  in  realitj'^, 
the  contrary ;  and  it  involves  the  loss  of  these  bushes  as  renewers  and  pre- 
parers of  the  soil  for  ordinary  kitchen  crops  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
I'otation  of  crops,  which  will  keep  the  ground  in  good  heart  without  any 
intermission  in  the  produce.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  con- 
verse of  this  in  some  old  suburban  kitchen-gardens,  which  do  not  return  tho 
worth  of  the  seed  sown  in  them  ;  where  the  soil  is  swarming  with  grubs, 
maggots,  and  mildew ;  where  cabbages  club  and  rot,  tap-roots  canker,  and 
potatoes  produce  no  tubers  ;— and  why  ? — because  the  soil  has  been  for  many 
years  overtasked,  croj^ped  highly,  and  injudiciously  manured  ;  whereas  a  proper 
system  of  rotation- cropping  would  have  kept  the  ground  in  good  heart. 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 
MONTHLY   CALENDAK. 


-Aspect  of  the  Month. 

417.  The  Gate  of  the  Year,  '-'the  En- 
trance-hall of  the  Seasons/'  as  it  has  been 
called,  whose  portico,  supported  by  glit- 
tering pillars  01  ice,  leads  through  long 
vistas  of  leafless  snow-laden  branches 
and  frosted-work  of  silvery  tracery. 

Of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 
And  shrubs  of  fairy  land, 

to  the  verixal  glories  of  spring,  the  flow- 
er}' landscape  of  summer,  and  the  russet 
and  golden  tints  of  autumn.  January, 
divested  ot  its  poetical  character,  is  the 
lirst  month  of  our  year,  and  the  second  of  winter.  The  average  temperature 
is  39''  during  the  day  and  32°  during  the  night,  and  the  mean  temperature, 
dm-ing  an  average  of  many  years,  does  not  fall  below  the  freezing-point  ; 
severe  frosts,  and  frosts  of  long  continuance,  occiuring  in  January,  are  there- 
fore exceptional  occurrences  in  our  climate. 
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418.  In  the  garden,  January  is  the  last  month  of  preparation,— the  processes 
of  vegetation  will  soon  be  in  full  progress  ;   for 

"  Nature  even  in  her  sleep  is  never  still," 
and  even  now  the  sap  is  stirring  in  her  veins.  The  good  steward  who  has 
husbanded  his  time,  may  now  seat  himself,  and  with  folded  arms  give  himself 
up  to  conterj.plation,— not,  however,  without  an  eye  to  the  future;  for  however 
far-seeing  and  industrious  he  may  have  been,  he  has  still  some  work  of  pre- 
paration to  complete.  But  what  of  him  who  has  neglected  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock  ?  He  must  toil  after  the  old  scythe-bearer  in  a  vain  struggle  to 
overtake  him,  for  tiiTie  once  lost  can  never  be  recalled  ;  and  there  are  many 
things  to  be  dore  in  the  garden  in  autumn,  which  cannot  be  so  well  done  in 
any  other  season.  There  are,  however,  many  things  which  may  yet  be  done 
towards  recovering  lost  time.  Among  these  may  be  included  all  organic 
changes,  such  as  taking  in  nev/  grovind,  making  new  walks,  draining,  planting, 
and  if  the  weather  continues  mild,  pnming.     Even  at  this  dead  season  of  the 

year, — 

"  When  icicles  are  hanging 

Like  spears  from  eveiy  tree. 
And  beautiful  to  ga^e  on, 
Is  the  frost-work  tracery ," 

a  few  flowers  venture  to  put  foi-th  their  blossoms  ;  the  garden  anemone,  the 
yellow  ci-ocus,  and  the  herb-rosemary,  "  for  remembrance,"  the  winter  aco- 
nite, the  Christmas  rose,  with  its  white  petals  and  yellow  anthers  and  dark 
green  leaves.  The  mazereon  and  the  lauvustinus  enliven  the  otherwise  de- 
serted winter  garden,  and  the  snowdrop,  in  particular,  the  first  pale  blossom 
of  the  unripened  year,— all  these  are  found  in  secluded  and  sheltered  spots  in 
the  garden,  and  under  the  hedgercvs,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  in  our 
less-exposed  co  juliss. 

§  2.— CPEUATiONS  IN  THE   FLOWEK-GaRDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

419.  The  old  year  is  departed,  and  the  somniferous  influence  of  its  latter 
days  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  energy  of  its  new-born  successor.  Tho 
gardener's  attention  must  now  be  concentrated  on  the  future,  rather  than 
diverted  by  the  past.  All  arrears  of  labour  due  to  the  past  year  must  at  once 
be  discharged.  Nothing  tends  more  to  mar  the  success  of  gardening  opera- 
tions, than  dragging  through  the  necessary  work,  three  weeks  or  a  month 
behind  the  time  proper  for  its  performance.  Not  only  our  comfort,  but  our 
success,  demands  that  we  become  thorough  mastei's  of  our  work,  instead  of 
itUowing  our  work  to  master  us.  The  pecuHar  fickleness  of  our  chmate  ren- 
ders gardening  precarious  and  difficult  enough  with  every  advantage  of  judg- 
ment and  foresight.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  work 
can  only  be  done,  ' '  weather  permitting. "  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  dig, 
plant,  or  sow,  when  the  frost  has  set  its  strong  seal  upon  the  earth.  It  is  bad 
practice  to  dig  in  snow,  and  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  anything  on  the 
surface  of  the  gi'ound  when  an  excess  of  moisture  has  converted  it  into  mud. 
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It  may  thus  occasionally  happen  that  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  work  prescribed 
for  one  month,  may  have  to  be  deferred  to  another,  and  tlius  a  double  portion 
fall  upon  one  or  any  of  the  winter  or  spring  months.  In  such  cases,  extra 
labour  must  be  employed,  or  diverted  from  other  departments,  until  the  whole 
of  the  work  indicated  is  completed.  There  is  a  difference  of  several  weeks  in 
the  climate  of  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  operations  that  should  be  per- 
formed at  once  in  the  South,  may  thus  generally  be  deferred  for  several  weeks 
in  the  North.  The  term  flower-garden  seems  almost  a  misnomer  at  this 
season.  But  now  is  the  time  to  consider  what  can  be  done  to  prepare  the 
garden  for  the  return  of  our  favourites ;  nor  does  its  rough  surface  detract  from 
then-  smooth  and  tender  beauty.* 

420.  Xow  is  the  time  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  its  refined  and  polished 
occupants.  Is  its  shape  uncouth,  fantastic,  and  unmeaning  ?— let  it  at  once  be 
reduced  to  congi-uous  design  and  elegant  taste  ;  is  the  garden  too  small  !— en- 
large it ;  is  the  soil  exhausted  ?— renew  it ;  is  it  naturally  poor  ?— enrich  it ;  is 
the  situation  bad  ?— choose  a  better  ;  in  a  word,  do  any  and  every  thing  that 
industry  suggests,  foresight  approves,  and  enhghtened  judgment  commends,  to 
furnish  your  plants  on  their  return  with  all  that  is  needful  to  add  additional 
beauty  and  glory  to  their  lives.  I  have  already  recommended  all  new  flower- 
gardens  to  be  trenched,  and  would  now  prescribe  the  same  treatment  for  old 
ones.  No  soil,  however  rich  in  quality,  will  go  on  producing  flowers  in  per- 
fection for  years,  with  an  annual  digging  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  frequent 
hoein^^s  and  rakings  in  summer  :  this  practice  soon  exhausts  the  best  soil. 
Nothing  benefits  old  gardens  more  than  the  entire  removal  of  the  old  plants, 
trenching  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  Hberally  manuring  it,  and 
replanting.  Gardens  furnished  on  the  modern  grouping  system  should  be 
trenched  every  fourth  or  sixth  year.  The  plants  would  then  be  much  less  at 
the  mercy  of  the  extremes  of  drought  or  wet,  and  have  a  more  copious  supply 
of  suitable  food. 

42 1.  The  operation  of  trenching,  simple  as  it  appears,  is  often  so  indifferently 
performed,  as  to  be  of  doubtful  utility.  I  have  seen  the  best  of  soils  thrown 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  a  foot  of  sterile  clay  brought  to  the  surface. 

•  The  seasonal  directions  bein;:  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  London,  it  may  b© 
useful  to  the  reader,  if  we  quote  the  comparative  heat  of  the  snn  at  several  degrees  of 
latitude,  from  the  Eev.  John  Lawrence's  "  Pleasures  and  Profits  of  Gardening,  lOOO 
being  the  unit,  of  which  the  following  are  parts  : — 

Places.  Latitude.  junflO 

Lyons -^6  8S0 

Paris    10  814 

The  Lizard 50  800 

London   51% 777 

Bedford  52  770 

Northampton    52% 767 

Boston  53  757 

Lincoln  53A 753 

York  54  743 

Newcastle  55  726 

Edinburgh 56  711 


Heat 

Heat 

>.  ApT.10&Aug.l2. 

Mar.  10  &  Sep.  12 

711  

510 

631  

431 

614  

413 

597  

383 

579  

379 

574  

375 

561  

362 

555  

357 

54:3  

346 

524  

..  320 

506  

„  312 
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"Sach  practice  is  to  be  avoided  ;  for  while  most  soils  are  improved  by  a  slight 
admixture  of  the  subsoil,  such  a  nightcap  would  prove  a  quietus  to  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  many  soils  for  many  years.  The  process  of  deepening 
shallow  soils  must  be  gradual.  The  best  mode  is  to  bring  up,  say  6  or  S  inches 
of  the  subsoil,  and  mis  it  with  the  top  soil ;  then  dig  up  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  a  spit  deep,  place  a  layer  of  manure  on  the  bottom  so  loosened,  and 
proceed  filling  up  with  the  next  trench,  mixing  the  soil  as  much  as  possible, 
and  incorporating  the  manure  with  it  as  the  process  goes  on.  The  operation 
is  i)erformed  by  digging  out  a  trench  a  yard  wide  and  3  or  4  feet  deep,  wheel- 
ing the  soil  removed  to  the  other  end  of  the  ground  ;  spread  manure  9  inches 
or  1  foot  thick  upon  the  next  yard  of  ground,  dig  up  the  bottom  of  the  open 
trench,  divide  the  yard  of  ground  already  manured  in  the  middle,  throw  pai-t 
of  the  manure  from  its  surface  into  the  bottom  of  the  open  trench,  and  then 
proceed  right  down  the  entire  depth  with  this  half-trench.  Keeping  the  ground 
in  the  half-filled  trench  at  a  rough  level,  proceed  to  fill  up  with  the  18  inches 
left ;  the  result  will  be,  that  the  top  and  bottom  earth  will  not  be  simply 
inverted,  but  will  be  mixed  with  manure  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
together.  The  next  time  the  ground  is  trenched,  the  bottom  spit  of  subsoil 
•will  be  mixed  with  the  other  soil,  and  another  turned  up  and  manured  as  before. 
In  this  way,  soil  that  was  only  from  15  to  18  inches  in  depth,  will  gradually 
be  deepened  to  3  or  4  feet,  which  is  requisite  to  grow  most  plants  in  the 
highest  perfection.  The  moment  that  flower-beds  are  cleai-ed  of  their  summer 
occupants,  they  should  be  dug  up  as  roughly  as  possible.  But  rough- 
digging,  while  it  can  never  present  a  smooth,  may  always  exhibit  an  even  sur- 
face, and,  in  that  case,  it  is  not  unsightly.  Besides,  the  objections  against  it 
would  generally  be  silenced,  if  its  obvious  importance  were  understood.  It 
would  be  diflScult  to  say  whether  the  mechanical  or  chemical  influence  in  en- 
riching the  quality  of  the  soil  is  the  most  important.  Certainly  both  are  of 
the  highest  value,  and  their  influence  will  be  powerful,  or  the  reverse,  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  surface  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence. 
Hence  the  importance  of  rough-digging,  of  forking  over  ground  in  frosty 
weather ;  resulting  in  that  finely  pulverized,  mellow,  genial  soil  in  spring,  in 
which  plants  delight  to  grow. 

422.  Next  in  importance  to  draining,  trenching,  and  manuring,  and  often 
of  greater  moment  than  any  or  all  of  them  put  together,  I  place  the  frequent 
digging,  forking,  and  scarifying  of  the  surface  ;  and  from  December  to  April 
are  the  months  specially  adapted  for  these  operations. 

423.  To  grow  bedding-plants  in  perfection,  the  beds  should  have  a  dressing 
of  manure  annually,  or  a  heavier  application  every  second  year.  It  would  be 
almost  as  reasonable  to  attempt  to  grow  two  crops  of  cabbages  in  succession, 
without  enriching  the  soil,  as  two  crops  of  bedding-plants.  IMany  of  them 
exhaust  the  soil  more  than  any  crop  whatever ;  and  to  grow  them  rapidly, 
and  in  perfection,  the  beds  must  be  liberally  manured. 

424.  Shrubberies  on  poor  soils  would  also  be  much  benefitted  by  manuring. 
The  usual  practice  of  raking  every  weed  and  leaf  off  the  surface,  and  cruelly 
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disrooting  the  plants  by  a  deep  winter  or  spring  digging,  may  be  designated 
the  larharous  starving  regimen,  Once  shrubberies  are  properly  established 
on  good  soil,  no  rake  should  ever  cross  their  surface  ;  and  every  leaf  that  falls 
upon  them  should  be  merely  dug  in,  any  time  from  December  to  April, — the 
earlier  the  better.  Leaves  are  Nature's  means  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  and  whenever  or  wherever  art  removes  them,  without  applying  a 
substitute,  the  soil  rapidly  gravitates  towards  steriht}'. 

425.  Planting  is  best  performed  in  November,  for  every  kind  of  deciduous 
tree  and  shrub,  and  for  most  evergreens,  although  I  have  planted  and  trans- 
planted evergi-eens  in  almost  every  month  in  the  year.  Whatever  variety  of 
opinion  there  may  exist  in  reference  to  evergreens,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  planting  of  all  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should  cease  by  the  middle 
of  December.  This  work  should  therefore  be  pushed  forward  in  mild  weather. 
One  great  point  of  success  is  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  little  exposed 
as  possible  :  a  dry  wind,  or  a  cutting  frosty  au',  is  fatal  to  them.  The  tops  of 
plants  are  endowed,  even  when  in  a  dormant  state,  with  a  wonderful  power 
of  resisting  cold.  As  Nature  never  intended  the  roots  to  be  exposed,  and 
does  not  needlessly  squander  her  resources,  it  is  obvious  that  this  power  of 
resisting  cold  is  not  extended  to  them.  Therefore  all  newly-planted  shiiibs 
and  trees  should  also  have  their  roots  protected  during  the  first  winter  with 
long  litter,  to  prevent  their  being  injured.  When  placed  close  together  in 
nursery  lines,  plants  shelter  and  protect  each  other,  and  the  massiveness  of 
their  tops,  and  possibly  their  summer  leaves,  shield  their  roots  from  the  frost. 
Their  condition  is  widely  different  when  placed  thinly,  in  newly-formed 
shi-ubberies.  Hence  the  propriety,  and  in  many  instances  the  necessity,  if 
their  lives  are  to  be  saved  and  their  health  preserved,  of  what  is  termed 
riiulching,  that  is,  covering  the  sm-face  with  some  good  non-conducting  material. 
The  next  point  of  most  importance  in  planting  trees  or  shrubs,  especially 
of  large  size,  is  to  firmly  secure  the  top  to  a  strong  stake,  or  by  any 
other  method,  so  as  to  keep  it  immovable  in  one  spot.  When  it  is  other- 
wise, the  trees,  both  top  and  root,  are  the  sport  of  every  fresh  breeze  ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  after  the  roots  have  made  a  feeble  effort  to  grow,  and  been 
forcibly  wrenched  from  the  soil,  they  will  pei'ish. 

426.  During  this  month,  plant  crocuses  and  any  other  hardy  bulbs  for  succes- 
sion :  the  main  crops  should  have  been  planted  in  October  or  November.  The 
usual  mode  of  planting  crocuses  is  in  patches,  varying  from  half  a  dozen  to  a 
dozen.  They  would  be  very  effective  in  rows  or  ribbons  of  colour.  The  chief 
self  sorts  are  white,  bl':e,  yellow,  and  purple  ;  the  striped  varieties  consist  of 
these  shades  of  colour  x-a  eveiy  vai-iety  of  distribution.  Size,  consistence,  shape, 
and  distinctness  of  colour  in  the  bloom,  constitute  the  chief  points  in  a  good 
crocus.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  their  culture.  They  are  increased 
by  offsets  and  seed,  the  former  being  the  usual  mode,  as  they  increase  rapidly. 
Offsets  are  treated  the  same  as  old  bulbs,  and  will  bloom  the  second  year. 
Seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  in  well-drained  pans  of  light  sandy  loam,  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  placed  in  a  sheltered  situatioD  out  of  doors  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
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Dui'ing-  heavy  autumn  rains  and  the  cold  of  winter,  they  should  receive  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame.  If  sown  thin  enough,  they  may  remain  in  the 
same  pans  during  the  fii-st  summei*.  When  their  foliage  dies  down  in  the 
autumn,  they  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and  carefully  planted  in  beds 
of  mellow  loam  in  the  reserve  garden,  placing  the  bulbs  about  2  inches 
apart  and  3  deep.  Here  they  will  form  strong  bulbs  during  the  third 
summei',  and  a  few  of  them  may  flower,  the  most  of  them,  however,  deferring 
to  do  so  until  the  fourth  spring.  Crocuses  are  very  accommodating  in  reference 
to  the  depth  at  which  they  are  planted  ;  from  4  to  6  inches  is,  perhapS; 
the  best  average.  When  they  are  planted  in  beds  devoted  to  bedding-plants, 
they  will  reach  the  sm-face  and  flower,  if  inserted  four  times  that  depth.  As 
the  young  bulbs  are  formed  on  the  top  of  the  old  ones,  they  thus  possess  a 
gelf-elevating  power.  Crocuses  will  flower  freely  for  many  years  without  being- 
disturbed.  The  best  growers,  however,  recommend  dividing  and  replanting 
every  third  or  fifth  year.  To  secm-e  perfect  blooms,  the  foliage  must  be  left 
to  die  down  of  its  own  accord.  If  planted  in  ribbon-beds,  the  following 
arrangement  would  look  well : — Back  row,  David  Rizzio,  large  purple  ;  2nd 
row,  largest  yellow ;  3rd  row,  Flos  niger,  fine  large  blue  ;  4th  row,  Jlont 
Blanc,  or  any  other  pure  white  :  or  the  order  may  be  reversed,  or  confined  to 
three  colours  only, — yellow,  blue,  and  white,  or  xice  versd.  On  wide  borders, 
the  same  order  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  The  great  point  in 
this  style  of  planting  is  to  choose  distinct  selfs  only,  and  not  varieties  of 
various  colours.  A  row  of  snowdrops  is  often  very  effective  in  juxtaposition 
with  a  row  of  blue  crocuses.  The  following  are  among  the  best  varieties  of 
this  charming  bulb  ;  the  price  varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  a  hundred,  and  October 
is  the  best  month  for  procuring  and  planting  them,  although  they  may  still 
be  inserted  this  month: — Aletta,  Willi elmine,  Argent,  Bride  of  Albion, 
Blucher,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Charles  Dickens,  Caroline  Chisholm,  Cloth 
of  Silver,  David  Rizzio,  General  Todtleben,  La  Plus  Belle,  Lord  Raglan, 
Mrs.  B.  Stowe,  Prince  of  Wales,  Passelonto,  Sir  J.  Franklin  (very  large,  but 
loose),  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  Victoria  Regina.  Attend  carefully  to  store  pots  and 
boxes  ;  keep  them  as  handy  as  possible  ;  look  over  the  entire  stock,  and  see 
if  any  and  what  increase  maybe  necessary. 

427.  Place  verbenas  that  are  to  be  propagated  from  into  a  gentle  heat,  and 
prepare  a  slight  hotbed  for  striking  cuttings.  All  bedding-plants  will  bear  a 
much  stronger  heat  while  they  are  striking  in  the  spring  than  in  the  autumn,, 
and  verbenas  will  root  in  a  week,  placed  in  a  close  pit,  with  a  bottom-heat  of 
from  80°  to  90°. 

428.  Place  scarce  varieties  of  dahlias  in  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
plenty  of  cuttings.  Proceed  with  potting  off"  singly  all  cuttings  in  store  pots, 
using  4S-sized  pots  for  geraniums,  and  large  60  for  verbenas,  kc,  where  abun- 
dance of  sjDace  is  available.  Where  tliis  is  not  the  case,  the  potting-ofF  must 
be  deferred  till  another  month. 

4?9.  Prepare  a  good  stock  of  soil,  clean  pots.  No.  sticks,  labels,  stakes, 
&c.,  in  bad  weather,  so  that  there  may  be  no  hmdrance  for  these  purposes. 

N  2 
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during  the  busy  season.     No  soil  is  better  for  the  majority  of  bedding-plants 
than  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  a  sixth  pai-t  of  sand. 

430.  Keep  the  entire  stock  of  cuttings  free  from  green-fly,  thrip,  and  all 
other  insects  ;  cover  up,  water,  and  give  air  with  caution  and  judgment,  and 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  beauty  of  next  summer's  garden  is  dependent  not 
only  upon  the  quantity,  but  the  health  and  the  cleanhness  of  yo\ir  furnishing 
stock. 

431.  In  the  reserve  garden,  in  veiy  severe  weather,  autumn  sown  annuals 
should  be  protected  by  having  some  boughs  stuck  among  them,  or  by  being 
covered  with  mats,  canvas,  &c.  Dig  and  ridge  all  vacant  ground,  and  get  the 
beds  intended  for  the  main  sowing  of  hardy  annuals  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
Give  beds  intended  for  choice  ranunculuses  a  hberal  dressing  of  two-years-old 
cow-dung,  and  lay  them  up  rough,  ready  for  planting  next  month.  Protect 
beds  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  here  or  elsewhere  dui-ing  severe  weather,  as  they 
are  often  injured  when  coming  through  the  soil. 

432.  In  the  rose-garden,  proceed  with  j^lanting  and  pruning  hardy  roses, 
and  protect  Sea  and  China  roses  with  boughs,  covering  round  the  roots  with 
old  tan,  cinder-ashes,  &c.  A  list  of  the  best  varieties  will  appear  next  month. 
Procure  stocks  for  budding ;  hberally  manure  all  the  ground  occupied  with 
roses,  and  see  that  their  roots  are  not  injm-ed  during  the  pi-ocess  of  digging. 
Florists'  flowers  require  attention.  Water  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  pinks, 
carnations,  &c.,  in  frames,  with  care.  Remove  early  blooms  from  polyanthuses. 
Examine  pinks  in  beds,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  are  heaved  up  by  the  frost, 
press  them  firmly  down  in  the  soil. 

433.  Collect  materials,  and  form  new  rock-works.  Stone  is  the  only  really 
legitimate  basis  for  scenery  of  this  description ;  but  as  this  is  not  to  be 
found  everywhere,  and  as  the  taste  for  rock-works  is  universal,  why,  we  must 
submit  to  have  rocks  of  clinkers,  debris  of  pottery,  bricks,  cement,  chalk, 
concrete,  and  timber.  For  position,  form,  and  furnishing  of  rocks,  see  future 
numbers. 

434.  A  collection  of  hardy  heaths  should  be  found  near  the  rockery.  A  list 
of  sorts,  mode  of  planting,  &c.,  will  appear  in  the  calendar  for  Febi-uary. 
Sweep  up  leaves ;  roll  grass  and  gravel ;  remove  all  litter  of  dead  or  dying 
plants  ;  and  let  the  impress  of  neatness  and  the  stamp  of  order  be  everywhere 
apparent.— D.  T.  F. 

§  3.— OrERATIOXS  IN  THE  KITCHEN-Ga.RDEN. 

435.  The  work  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen-garden  in  January  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  weather.  In  open  frosty  weather  no  opportunity  should  be  lost 
for  wheeling  manure  on  the  vacant  gi'ound.  All  the  refuse  about  the  grounds 
should  be  collected  and  added  to  the  manure-heap,  and  that  burned  or  charred 
which  will  not  readily  decompose,  and  added  it. 

436.  This  is  also  the  season  when  the  forethought  of  the  gardener  may  be  ex- 
hibited. He  has  to  lay  down  his  plan  of  operations  for  the  year,  or  at  least  for  the 
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next  three  months ;  and  on  his  judgment  in  doing  this  much  of  the  successful 
cultivation  depends.  If  he  cover  too  much  ground  with  early  crops  in  these 
three  months,  not  only  will  great  waste  arise,  but  he  will  have  forestalled  the 
space  required  for  the  rcain  crops  in  April,  May,  and  June,  when  some  of  the 
most  important  crops  are  to  be  sown.  He  should  make  his  calculations  now, 
so  as  to  secure  a  constant  succession  of  the  various  products  as  they  are 
required,  but  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  run  to  waste.  It  is  a  good  practice, 
in  going  through  the  orchard,  bush-fruit,  and  trees  generally,  to  cut  off  all 
spare  wood  at  this  season,  assort  them  as  to  size  and  shape,  and  tie  them  up 
in  bundles  ready  for  use  as  peasticks  and  other  purposes. 

437.  The  crops  to  be  got  into  the  ground  this  month  are  peas  and  beans,  in 
the  open  ground  or  in  cold  frames  ;  also  in  frames,  radishes,  lettuces  (the 
black-seeded  cos  does  well  if  sovra  early),  Walcheren  or  early  Cape  broccoli, 
cauliflower  ;  on  a  slight  hotbed,  early  horn-carrot  and  potatoes  ;  of  course, 
those  will  be  earlier  and  better  for  the  assistance  of  a  slight  hotbed  of  two 
feet  or  so  in  height.  A  little  parsley  sown  now  on  a  slight  hotbed  will  bo 
useful  for  planting  out  early.  A  little  celery  for  an  early  supply,  and  a  little 
cabbage  also,  should  these  be  scarce,  or  to  fill  up  in  case  of  the  main  crop,  if 
thinned  out  by  severe  frosts. 

438.  At  this  season  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  mats  or  litter  to 
cover  the  glass,  in  case  of  sharp  frost ;  for,  though  most  of  these  crops  are 
hardy,  yet,  when  young  and  growing,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  cut  off 
by  frosts.  They  are  also  much  strengthened  and  hardened  by  exposure  to 
the  air  in  mild  weather.  A  warm  shower  is  also  beneficial ;  but  too  much 
wet  is  injurious,  especially  in  cold  inclement  winds. 

439.  Early  peas  may  be  got  in  any  time  this  month,  if  the  weather  per- 
mits. Where  the  ground  is  tolerably  porous  and  well  drained,  and  a  warm 
border,  well  sheltered  on  the  north,  is  available  ;  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  sow  them  in  rows,  5,  6,  or  more  feet  apart,  the  rows  running  north  and 
south  ;  for  dwarf  peas,  5  feet  wiU  suffice.  About  London  it  is  the  custom  to 
sow  spinach  between  the  rows  of  peas,  the  spinach  coming  off  in  time  to  be 
replaced  with  broccoli  before  the  peas  are  over ;  but  there  is  nothing  lost  by 
sowing  spinach  apart,  and  leaving  the  spaces  between  the  peas  till  the  time 
for  planting  potatoes,  French  beans,  and  other  open-ground  crops,  taking 
care  to  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  main  crops.  In  warm  situations  and  light 
soils,  early  peas  will  probaby  have  been  sown  in  October.  As  they  spear 
through  the  ground,  some  light  litter  should  be  placed  over  them  in  fi'osty 
weather,  removing  it  in  mild  weather  :  by  this  treatment  they  will  come  in  very 
early.  Another  method  of  forwarding  them  is  to  have  some  turf  cut  very 
thick,  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  of  any  convenient  length.  Make  a  groove 
along  the  centre,  and  sow  the  peas  moderately  thick  in  it,  cover  them  with  rich 
light  soil,  and  place  the  turfs  so  planted  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  or 
in  a  pit  or  frame.  Towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  plant 
them  out,  burying  the  turfs  completely  in  the  jsoil. 

440.  Another  method  is  to  prepare  some  shallow  boxes,  about  six  inches 
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deep,  filled  with  adhesive  soil ;  this  soil  is  drilled  or  grooved,  and  in  the 
grooves  the  peas  are  planted ;  the  boxes  placed,  as  before,  in  a  frame  or 
under  the  greenhouse  stage.  When  fully  up,  cut  the  soil  into  portions,  each 
part  containing  a  single  row  of  peas ;  plant  the  whole  in  the  open  ground, 
bui-ying  the  whole  of  the  soil  containing  the  peas. 

441.  Still  another  method  is  to  use  small  3-inch  pots,  in  which  clumps  of 
peas  are  sown,  which  may  be  turned  out  into  the  ground  without  disturbing 
the  roots.  Where  the  garden  soil  is  cold  and  heavy,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt 
one  or  other  of  these  methods  for  securing  early  peas. 

442.  For  the  earliest  crop,  none  are  better  than  Dillestone's  early  emperor 
or  Sangster's  No.  1,  which  grow  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  mulch  them,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light :  it  protects  the 
3'oung  roots  from  frost,  and  saves  watering  and  manuring  the  ground  for  the 
next  crop,  pi-oducing  also  a  better  and  much  earlier  crop  of  peas. 

443.  In  sowing  peas,  it  should  be  either  in  double  rows  or  in  broad  drills  of 
not  less  than  six  inches  in  width  ;  they  should  be  scattered  evenly,  at  regular 
distances  apart,  so  that  there  may  be  no  crowding  ;  they  should  be  earthed 
up  when  about  three  inches  high,  and  the  sticks  put  to  them  before  they 
begin  to  be  taller  on  one  side  than  the  other,  but  not  till  they  really 
reqviire  it,  as  sticks  are  likely  to  draw  them  up  weak,  especially  if  they  are 
sown  too  thickl3\  After  sticking,  they  should  be  mulched,  spreading  the 
dung  over  a  clear  space  of  18  inches  on  each  side  of  the  row,  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches.  In  sticking  peas,  plenty  of  small  brush  should  be  placed 
near  the  ground,  in  order  to  conduct  the  peas  upwards.  It  is  useless  to  give 
them  support  above,  and  leave  them  without  the  means  of  getting  to  it. 

444.  Beans,  like  peas,  can  be  sown  in  October,  where  the  soil  is  light  or  well 
drained,  and  well  sheltered  ;  or,  where  the  gi'ound  is  heavy,  they  may  be 
raised  in  a  pit  or  frame  by  sowing  three  in  a  4-inch  pot  now,  and  planting  out  in 
March  ;  but  if  the  soil  is  cold,  and  no  conveniences  are  at  hand  for  starting  in 
pots,  they  may  be  sown  in  the  following  manner  :--Let  the  ground  be  laid  in 
ridges  3  feet  wide,  and  15  or  16  inches  high,  ranging  east  and  west ;  on  the 
south  side  of  each  ridge  draw  a  drill  halfway  between  the  top  and  bottom, 
in  which  sow  the  beans  about  3  inches  apart :  by  this  means  they  will  be  above 
the  wet,  catch  every  ray  of  sunshine,  and  will  be  stronger  than  if  raised  under 
glass  and  planted  out.  Peas  may  be  managed  in  the  same  way.  When  about 
10  inches  high,  level  the  top  of  each  ridge  to  the  row  of  beans  behind  it :  they 
will  not  require  earthing  \\p  again.  If  sown  in  October,  a  succession  may  be 
sown  in  January,  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  so  on  once  a  month  till  June  :  they 
do  not  bear  well  if  sown  after  that.  Those  sown  on  level  ground  should  have 
some  earth  drawn  up  to  the  roots  when  three  or  four  inches  high  :  this  induces 
them  to  emit  fresh  roots.  They  are  sown  in  rows  about  4  feet  apart,  which 
leaves  room  for  a  row  of  broccoli,  spinach,  or  lettuce  between  ;  but  those  who 
are  not  limited  as  to  space  had  better  allow  5  or  6  feet  from  row  to  row.  On 
light  soils  the  usual  method  is  to  stretch  a  line  along  where  they  have  to  be 
sown,  and  dib  holes  4  inches  deep,  planting  a  row  each  side  of  the  line,  4  inches 
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apart,  zigzag  fashion  ;  but  in  wet  soils  it  is  better  to  drill  them  in,  lay- 
ing boards  along  the  row  to  stand  on,  so  as  to  avoid  clodding  the  ground 
by  treading  on  it.  The  sort  usually  grown  for  first  crop  is  the  early 
mazagan  ;  but  the  early  long-pod  is  equally  early  and  prolific,  and  larger  ;  so 
is  the  prolific  long-pod,  for  main  crop.  I  find  the  monarch  long-pod  as  good 
as  any.  The  green,  and  the  hang-down  long-pods  are  excellent  beans.  The 
roj^al  dwai'f  is  a  good  bearer,  and  of  dwarfer  habit.  Whatever  sort  is  gi'own, 
the  culture  is  the  same,  and  as  it  is  not  a  favovirite  vegetable  with  many  per- 
sons, the  young  gardener  should  consider  well  how  much  ground  can  be  de- 
voted to  it  without  encroaching  upon  the  space  required  for  more  important 
crops.  A  crop  which  is  not  required  involves  a  loss  of  time,  space,  and 
nourishment,  withdrawn  from  the  soil. 

445.  Lettuces  may  be  sown  this  month  in  a  warm  border  under  a  south  wall 
or  fence  :  they  are  better  sown  in  a  frame  at  this  season,  if  one  can  be  spared,  or 
even  a  hand-light  is  better  than  nothing.  Wanting  either,  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
the  seed,  when  sown,  with  straw  or  light  litter,  taking  it  off  sometimes  to  give 
a  dusting  with  lime,  in  case  any  slugs  may  be  harboured  ;  the  ground  should 
be  well  dug  one  spit  deep,  a  dressing  of  manure  being  turned  in,  as  this  salad 
requires  a  rich  soil  to  grow  it  to  advantage.  This  is  a  surface-crop,  and  a  light 
feeder  ;  consequentl}',  by  giving  plenty  of  manure,  we  not  onlj'  insm'e  good 
lettuces,  but  prepare  the  ground  for  a  grosser-feeding  ci'op,  sowing  the  seed 
■broadcast,  and  treading  it  in  if  on  light  soil.  On  wet  ground,  if  apt  to  bind  or 
clod,  this  is  not  to  be  recommended  ;  but  mark  the  ground  into  one  or  more 
■  beds,  4  feet  wide,  with  alleys  15  inches  in  width  between.      Standing  in  the 

alleys,  sow  the  seed,  and  press  it  in  with  the  rake,  or  cover  with  some  light 
soil.  Where  a  succession  of  lettuces  is  required  throughout  the  year,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  sow  ouce  a  month  till  March  ;  after  that  once  a  fortnight,  or 
every  three  weeks  ;  for  although  a  crop  may  last  a  month  in  moist  weathei', 
they  are  soon  over  in  the  hot  summer  months,  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  young  plants  for  succession.  After  August,  once  a  month  will 
be  often  enough.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  over  a  piece  of  ground  sufficient  to 
grow  a  fortnight's  supply  ;  when  large  enough  to  transj)lant,  thin  them  out  to 
a  foot  apart,  and  plant  the  thinnings  a  foot  apart  on  a  piece  the  same  size  : 
those  left  in  the  bed  come  in  first,  and  the  others  are  ready  to  succeed  them. 
In  summer  sow  on  a  larger  space,  and  let  them  grow  where  sown.  Cos 
lettuces  require  tying  up  to  blanch  and  crisp  them.  To  do  this  expeditiously, 
provide  a  bundle  of  bast  matting,  cut  to  the  required  length,  sling  it  round 
the  waist,  and,  gathering  each  plant  up,  pass  the  hand  rapidly  round  it :  in 
this  way  a  score  or  two  may  be  tied  in  a  few  minutes. 

446.  One  of  the  most  hardy  sorts,  and  best  for  sowing  at  any  time,  is  the 
black-seeded  Bath  cos  ;  it  is  very  crisp,  and  of  good  flavour  :  another  good  sort 
is  the  Moor  Park  cos,  and  also  the  Paris  white  cos.  Of  the  cabbage-lettuces, 
one  of  the  best,  esiDecially  for  winter  use,  is  the  hardy  Hammersmith  ;  but  it 
is  apt  to  run  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  brown  Dutch  and  tennis-ball 
cabbage  are  both  crood  old  varieties,  and  very  hardy.     The  Malta,  or  drum- 
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head  cabbage,  is  a  fine  large  lettuce,  and  good  for  summer  use,  as  it  is  not  apt 
to  run  if  allowed  plenty  of  room.  The  advantage  of  cabbage-lettuces  is,  that 
they  require  no  tying  up,  which  prevents  cos  lettuces  being  serviceable  iui 
winter,  they  so  soon  rot  off  when  tied  ;  but  such  sorts  as  the  London  cos,, 
which  turn  in  without  tying,  may  be  grown  advantageously  in  winter. — F.  C. 


§  4. — Hotbeds  and  Frame  Cultivation. 

447.  No  appliances  are  more  useful  than  garden-frames,  yet  none  are  more- 
generally  misapplied  in  small  gardens  ;  many  suburban  gardeners  considering 
them  as  proper  only  for  the  growth  of  the  cucumber  and  melon,  when,  in  fact, 
these  should  be  considered  but  of  secondary  importance.  Of  course,  what- 
ever is  grown  in  them  being  a  matter  of  taste,  that  may  be  considered 
most  profitable  which  is  most  in  request ;  and,  as  the  cucumber  is  popular,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  begin  with  that. 

448.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  best  time  for  making  hotbeds.  If  it  is- 
desired  to  have  cucumbers  at  Christmas,  the  bed  must  be  made  early  in 
October  ;  if  in  January,  early  in  November  ;  and  so  in  pi-oportion,  little  less- 
than  three  months  being  required  from  the  time  of  planting  to  the  time  of 
ripening  fruit  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  immaterial  what  time  of  the 
year  is  chosen  to  commence  cucumber-growing ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  the  task  is  comparatively  easy,  requir- 
ing less  labour  and  less  material  than  in  the  winter.  In  tlie  colder  months 
the  weather  has  to  be  battled  with  ;  in  the  warmer  months  the  weather  in  a 
great  measure  assists.  Supposing  it  is  desired  to  commence  in  October,  let  a 
quantit}'  of  stable-dung  be  got  together,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  frame  : 
two  double  loads  for  a  three-light  frame  are  usually  allowed  for  the  body  of  the 
beds  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  add  an  additional  load,  in  which  to  start  the  plants. 
Having  shaken  it  all  together,  laid  it  out  for  a  week,  and  then  turned  it  over 
again,  take  rather  less  than  one  load,  and  make  a  bed  for  a  one-light  frame. 
This  may  be  put  together  roughly,  as  it  is  merely  to  raise  the  plants  in,  and 
may  be  pulled  to  pieces  when  that  is  accomplished. 

449.  The  remainder  of  the  dung  should  be  turned  over  four  or  five  times 
during  a  fortnight,  and  wetted,  if  diy.  This  preparation  is  most  important ; 
the  inexperienced  operator,  unless  he  would  run  the  risk  of  des'troying  his 
plants  at  the  beginning,  should  follow  it  to  the  letter  ;  for,  unless  the  material 
has  been  well  worked  before  the  bed  is  made,  it  is  apt  to  heat  too  violently, 
and  bum  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
an  equal  quantity  of  leaves  mixed  with  stable-dung  for  the  bed  :  the  leaves 
give  a  sweeter  and  more  moderate,  as  well  as  more  lasting  heat. 

450.  When  the  material  is  ready,  measure  the  frame,  length  and  breadth, 
and  mark  out  the  bed,  allowing  a  foot  or  18  inches  more  each  way  for 
the  bed  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  frame.  At  each  corner  of  the  bed 
drive  a  stake  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  perfectly  upright,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
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to  build  the  bed  by.  Then  proceed  to  build  up  the  bed,  shaking  up  the  dung 
well  and  beating  it  down  with  the  fork.  The  whole  should  be  equally  firm 
and  compact,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  settle  more  in  one  part  than  in 
another,  the  surface  being  quite  level.  The  frame  and  lights  may  now  be- 
placed  in  the  centre,  but  the  lights  left  off,  so  that  the  rank  steam  which 
always  rises  from  a  newly-made  hotbed  may  escape. 

451.  These  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  and  making 
the  hotbed  apply  to  all  such,  whatever  the  size,  thickness,  or  purpose  ; 
consequently,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  ;  but  there  are 
other  modes  of  making  hotbeds.  One  I  have  adopted,  which  is  very 
effective,  while  it  greatly  economizes  the  manure.  The  trimmings  and 
prunings  of  trees  are  tied  up  into  faggots,  and  with  these  the  walls 
of  a  pit  are  built,  the  exact  size  of  the  frame  :  on  this  the  frame  rests.  The 
faggots  are  fixed  by  means  of  stakes  driven  through  them  into  the  ground, 
the  walls  being  about  four  feet  high.  After  the  frame  is  put  on,  the  mixture 
of  dung  and  leaves  is  thrown  in  and  well  beaten  down ;  but  the  job  of  build- 
ing a  hotbed  is  dispensed  with.  The  dung  is  piled  nearly  up  to  the  glass,  to 
allow  for  sinking ;  otherwise,  the  management  was  the  same  as  for  an 
ordinary  bed.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  first,  it  requires  a  trifle  less 
manure  ;  secondly,  the  heat  from  the  linings  penetrates  through  the  faggots 
under  the  bed,  and  is  found  more  effective. 

452.  When  the  bed  is  made,  the  frame  and  lights  put  on,  and  the  rank 
steam  passed  off,  which  generally  takes  five  or  six  days,  let  a  barrowful  of 
good  loamy  soil  be  placed  under  each  light ;  by  the  next  day  this  will  be 
warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  hotbed,  and  the  plants  may  be  planted  in 
it ;  no  matter  how  small  the  plants  are,  it  is  better  than  raising  them  in  the 
bed  in  which  they  are  to  grow,  the  shift  itself  being  beneficial,  and  the  time 
saved  being  rather  more  than  a  fortnight. 

453.  When  the  dung  has  lain  the  first  week,  the  seed-bed  is  made.  In 
three  days  the  rank  steam  has  passed  off.  A  few  pots  with  soil  are  then  put  in 
the  frames.  The  next  day  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  these,  two  in  each  pot  ; 
in  three  days  the  plants  will  be  up.  They  need  not  be  re-potted  or  disturbed 
but  grown  as  they  are ;  and,  when  the  principal  bed  is  ready,  turned  out  of 
the  pots  with  a  ball  of  eai-th,  and  sunk  in  the  new  soil  an  inch  or  so  over  the  ball 
of  earth.  If  the  bed  now  gives  a  moderate  heat  of  75°  or  80°,  and  a  sweet  steam 
pervades  the  inside  of  the  frame,  the  plants  will  soon  root  into  the  new  soil, 
and  grow  very  fast.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  humidity  is  not 
too  great,  or  that,  in  allowing  some  of  it  to  escape,  cold  winds  are  not  allowed 
to  enter ;  an  excellent  preventive  being  to  stretch  a  piece  of  fine  netting  or 
gauze  over  the  opening. 

454.  In  covering  the  lights,  during  frosts  or  rough  winds,  it  is  advisable  to 
avoid  letting  the  mats,  or  what  not,  hang  over  the  sides,  as  there  is  ofter 
danger  of  conducting  rank  steam  from  the  linings  into  the  frame.  Straw 
hurdles  which  exactly  fit  the  lights  ai-e  better  than  mats.  The  covering  should 
be  used  just  sufficiently  to  protect  the  plants  from  frost  or  cutting  winds, 
without  keeping  them  dark  and  close. 
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455.  The  heat  of  the  manure  is  not  lasting ;  consequently,  the  bed  will 
require  watching.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  thermometer  in  the  frame,  and 
as  soon  as  the  heat  gets  below  70°,  apply  a  lining  of  fresh  dung,  which  has  been 
IDrejjared  as  before,  to  the  front  and  one  side  of  the  bed ;  and  when  this  again 
declines,  add  another  to  the  back  and  the  other  side.  The  bed  can  be  kept 
at  a  gi-owing  heat  for  any  length  of  time  by  this  means,  remo-\ang,  at  first, 
the  old  linings,  and  replacing  them  by  fresh  ;  but  after  a  time,  the  roots  will 
penetrate  the  linings,  when  they  must  not  be  disturbed  :  fresh  dung  must 
then  be  added  to  them. 

456.  When  the  plants  have  made  two  leaves,  pinch  out  the  point  above  the 
second ;  each  plant  will  then  send  out  two  lateral  shoots  above  the  second 
leaf  of  each  shoot :  pick  off  the  top.  After  that,  stop  them  above  every  fruit, 
and,  as  the  plants  grow,  add  fresh  soil,  till  the  whole  bed  is  level,  taking  care 
that  the  soil  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed  before  placing  it  in  the 
frame,  or  the  plants  are  hkely  to  receive  a  chill,  which  throws  them  back 
considerably. 

457.  It  will  be  necessary,  between  the  months  of  October  and  April,  to  set 
each  fruit  as  the  flower  opens.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  male  flower,  and 
pullmg  off  all  but  the  centre  (that  is,  the  stamens  supporting  the  anthers, 
which  hold  the  farina  or  pollen),  and  applying  this  to  the  centre  of  the  female 
flower,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit  supporting  it. 
This,  in  the  warmer  months,  is  the  ofiSce  of  bees.  Attracted  to  the  flowers 
by  the  honey  and  pollen,  they  fertilize  the  female  blossom  in  collecting  it ; 
but  when  there  are  no  bees  about,  the  cultivator  must  perform  the  task 
himself. 

458.  The  culture  of  the  melon  is  very  similar.  The  preparation  of  the 
manure,  making  the  bed,  raising  the  plants,  the  stopping  and  setting,  are  the 
same  ;  but  the  soil  in  which  they  are  finally  planted  should  be  trodden  down 
rather  firmly  ;  and  as  the  fruit  appears  all  nearly  about  the  same  time,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  them  swell  off  as  nearly  as  possible  together ;  otherwise, 
the  most  forward  will  take  the  lead,  and  become  much  larger  than  the  other. 
Two  melons  on  a  plant  are  as  much  as  can  be  expected  to  do  well ;  but  never 
more  than  three  should  be  allowed  to  remain  :  pinch  off"  all  the  rest,  and 
every  other  unnecessary  growth.  It  is  important  that  the  j^lants  be  not 
allowed  to  ramble  after  the  fruit  has  begun  to  swell ;  for  this  will  recjmre  the 
whole  strength  of  the  plant.  The  fruit  takes  some  four  or  five  weeks,  occa- 
sionally more,  from  the  time  of  setting  to  the  time  of  ripening,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  stalk  a^jpearing  to  separate  froni  the  finiit.  They  should  be 
cut  and  used  on  the  day  this  takes  place,  or  very  soon  after. 

459.  Asparagus  and  seakale  are  both  successfully  forced  in  the  frame  and 
melon-pit ;  but  asparagus-plants  are  not  fit  to  move  before  February.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  make  up  a  3-foot  bed,  and  cover  it  with  3  inches  of  loamy 
soil,  before  putting  on  the  frame :  this  allows  more  space  inside.  When 
the  frame  is  on,  and  the  bed  of  a  right  temperature,  a  little  soil  is  put  at  the 
'.back  of  the  frame,  in  the  form  of  a  bank,  about  6  inches  high,  and  sloping 
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t-0  the  front.  On  ttis  bank,  place  a  row  of  seakale-roots,  laying  tliem  almost 
flat,  RS  this  admits  of  covering  them,  without  an  undue  thickness  of  soil.  When 
the  first  row  of  roots  are  laid,  cover  them  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  make 
another  bank  6  inches  from  the  fu'st,  on  which  lay  another  row  of  roots  ;  and 
so  proceed  till  the  frame  is  full.  To  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  bed, 
the  same  directions  will  apply  as  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  but  the  hght  should 
be  excluded  entirely  from  the  frame,  otherwise  it  will  not  acquire  that  white- 
ness and  delicac}''  for  which  forced  seakale  is  valued. 

460.  For  the  purpose  of  growing  very  early  potatoes,  nothing  is  more 
suitable  than  a  broad  roomy  melon-pit,  an  excellent  use  to  make  of  it.  The 
potatoes  will  be  fit  for  use  about  the  time  for  planting  out  the  melons.  About 
the  beginning  of  January,  let  some  middling-sized  tubers  be  laid  in  a  warm 
and  moderately  dry  place,  well  exposed  to  the  light :  here  they  will  make 
short  plump  shoots  by  the  time  the  bed  is  ready.  Prepare  a  quantity  of  dung- 
sufficient  to  make  a  bed  3  feet  6  inches  in  depth.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
the  bed  will  be  ready  ;  then  lay  on  3  inches  of  soil,  and  place  the  potatoes 
15  inches  apart,  covering  them  with  6  inches  more  of  soil.  Some  seed  of  the 
scarlet  short-top  I'adish  may  be  scattered  over  the  surface.  As  these  begin  tv^ 
grow,  give  abundance  of  fresh  air  in  mild  weather,  so  that  neither  potatoes 
nor  radishes  be  drawn  up  ;  and  as  they  come  up,  remove  the  radishes  from 
immediately  about  the  crowns  of  the  potatoes  :  earthing  up  the  latter  will  not 
be  required.  The  radishes  will  draw  in  March  ;  the  potatoes  early  in  May, 
Some  prefer  growing  radishes  in  a  separate  frame,  by  making  up  a  bed  two 
feet  in  height,  on  which  a  2-hght  frame  is  placed.  Over  the  hotbed  place 
about  10  inches  of  loamy  soil,  on  which  the  radishes  ai-e  sown  broadcast  or 
in  rows,  the  former  being  preferred  :  press  the  seed  in  with  the  back  of  the 
rake.  This  may  be  done  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  ]\Iarch ;  but  if 
begun  very  early,  a  little  auxiliary  heat,  by  means  of  linings,  is  required  as 
that  of  the  bed  declines.  When  potatoes  are  grown  in  a  frame,  the  treatment 
is  much  the  same  as  before  ;  but  some  grow  them  very  successfully  in  this 
manner  : — The  frame  being  placed  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  the  soil  within 
is  dug  oiit  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  banked  round  the  outside  of  the 
frame.  The  pit  thus  formed  is  then  filled  with  prepared  dung ;  on  this  3 
inches  of  soil  is  placed ;  then  the  potatoes,  then  6  inches  more  soil.  The 
potatoes,  when  planted,  should  be  just  starting  into  growth ;  but  the  shoots 
should  never  be  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  tuber,  or  they  do  not  grow 
so  strong.  It  is  advisable  to  pick  off"  some  of  the  shoots  ;  three  on  each  tuber 
is  sufficient, 

461,  Early  carrots  may  be  grown  as  directed  for  radishes  :  a  bed  two  01 
three  feet  high,  about  10  inches  of  soil,  which  should  be  perfectly  sweet,  and 
free  from  the  larvae  of  insects :  a  bushel  of  pounded  chalk  mixed  with  it  will 
be  advantageous  ;  the  early-horn  being  the  best  for  early  culture  ;  but,  as  the 
seed  is  very  light,  and  hangs  together,  it  requires,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  it,  to  be  rubbed  up  in  a  peck  or  so  of  tolerably  dry  soil,  which  will 
help  to  bury  it  when  sown,  u.sing  the  rake  to  press  it  in.     When  up,  and  suf- 
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ficiently  large  to  handle,  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  2  inches  apart,  and 
plenty  of  air  given,  or  they  will  be  dravni  all  to  top.  Mustard-and-cress  is 
usuall}'-  sown  round  the  edges  of  carrots  or  potatoes,  or,  indeed,  in  any  such 
space  that  oflfers ;  but,  where  a  succession  is  required,  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  it  a  frame  to  itself.  On  a  one-hght  bed  two  feet  high  let  the  seed  be  sown, 
and,  when  that  is  up,  sow  another  light ;  when  the  first  is  all  cut,  pare  off  the 
soil  containing  the  roots,  replace  it  with  new  soil,  and  sow  again,  either  in  drills 
or  scattered  evenly,  but  thickly,  over  the  surface  and  pressed  into  the  soil. 

462.  Kidney -beans  may  be  grown  on  a  hotbed,  but  they  are  better  grown  in 
pots,  or  they  are  apt  to  run  all  to  haulm  and  leaf.  In  an  ordinary  hotbed,  as 
if  made  for  cucumbers,  place  as  many  6-inch  pots  as  will  stand  15  inches 
apart.  These  pots  being  filled  with  good  loamy  soil,  in  each  plant,  triangu- 
larly, three  Newington-wonder  beans,  which  is  of  small  dwarf  habit  and  a 
great  bearer,  and,  as  they  grow,  give  them  regular  waterings;  but  they 
need  not  be  removed,  and  the  heat  should  never  fall  below  60°.  They  are  very 
susceptible  of  frost,  and  will  require  careful  protection  fi'om  it,  in  common 
with  all  forcing  plants.  Nothing  can  be  better  for  covering  the  lights  than 
hurdles  made  of  lath  and  straw.  If  sown  in  January  or  February,  they  will 
bear  in  April  or  May.     They  sometimes  require  supporting  with  sticks. 

463.  Endive  may  be  planted  in  the  frame  in  September,  and  blanched  for 
■use  in  the  winter,  by  inverting  flowerpots  over  each  plant, — ^just  clapping  the 
pot  over  the  centre  of  them,  but  by  no  means  tucking  the  leaves  into  it. 
Mustard-and-cress,  if  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  October,  will  last  a  long  time,  if 
protected  from  frost.  Strawberry -plants  maj'-  be  potted  up,  or  the  runners 
laid  into  pots,  and  placed  in  a  frame  :  they  will  bear  much  earlier  than  in  the 
open  ground,  and  if  treated  occasionally  to  liquid  manure,  they  will  bear  as 
abundantly.  — F.  C. 


§  5.— Plant-Cultuke  under  Glass. 

464.  Without  protection  of  some  kind  during  the  winter  months,  no  collec- 
tion of  plants  can  be  kept  together ;  but  when  mere  protection  is  all  that  is 
sought,  it  is  easily  obtained  ;  a  trench  2  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  ground,  if  the  soil 
is  dry,  and  a  drain  at  hand  to  carry  ofi"  surface-water,  will  sufiice,  if  covered 
with  frames,  straw,  hurdles,  or  other  eflBcient  covering  ;  for  it  is  ascertained  by 
numerous  experiments,  that  the  earth  at  2  feet  deep  is  wai-mer  \>y  two  or 
three  degrees  than  the  surrounding  air  in  winter.  A  vacant  frame,  a  cold  jDit,  a 
gi-eenhouse,  or  a  conservatory,  will  also  either  of  them  serve  the  pur^jose.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  plants  of  a  warmer  climate  are  to  be  forced  into  early 
bloom,  or  where  exotics  are  cultivated,  artificial  heat  must  be  applied,  not 
only  to  keep  out  the  cold,  but  to  similate  their  native  climate  and  atmosphere. 

465.  The  arrangements  to  effect  this,  in  time  past,  have  been  confined  to  the 
greenhouse,  generally  a  lean-to  structure  placed  against  the  wall  of  some  other 
building,  heated  by  flues  or  hot-water  apparatus,  to  pits  of  various  construc- 
tions, or  to  simple  frames  adapted  for  heating  by  hot  dung ;  while  places  of 
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greater  pretensions  add  to  this  a  conservatory,  wliioh  is  a  structure  of  the 
same  character  as  the  greenhouse,  but  larger  and  more  ornamental,  being,  in 
fact,  the  show-room  of  the  estabUshment,  to  which  the  finest  plants  are 
removed  when  coming  into  bloom.  When  we  frame  our  calendarial  directions, 
so  as  to  assist  the  tyro  in  the  management  of  these  numerous  structures, 
we  shall  best  convey  them  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  range  of  houses 
combining  economy  of  space  with  perfect  efficiency,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
which  can  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost.  In  a  future  chapter  the  details 
of  construction  and  cost,  with  its  various  arrangements  for  heating  and  ven- 
tilation, will  be  given  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  may  state  that  it  consists  of 
a  span-roofed  house,  ranging  east  and  west,  which  may  be  18  feet  wide  by  30 
feet  in  length,  having  a  central  pathway,  with  beds  on  either  side  for  plants  to 
be  planted  in,  or  stand  in  pots ;  one  half  of  the  house  being  a  greenhouse, 
the  other  half  a  hothouse,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  glass  partition.  On 
the  north  and  south  of  the  house  is  a  range  of  pits  12  feet  wide,  those  running 
parallel  with  the  hothouse  being  warm  pits,  and  those  alongside  the  greenhouse 
cold  pits, 

466.  The  whole  range  of  houses  are  heated  by  a  coil  of  3-inch  pipes  in  the 
hothouse,  and  2-inch  pipes  in  the  pits.  Under  the  beds  in  the  hothouse,  and 
also  in  the  warm  pits,  are  hot-water  tanks  heated  by  2-inch  pipes,  these  being 
connected  with  the  boiler  fitted  up  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  hothouse  ; 
stop-cocks  or  valves  attached  to  each  set  of  pipes,  permitting  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  apparatus  being  used,  as  convenience  requires. 

467.  This  efficient  range  of  buildings  may  be  connected  with  the  dwelling- 
house  by  a  conservatory,  or  arcade  covered  with  glass,  with  great  advantage, 
should  the  establishment  possess  such  adjuncts;  or  it  may  be  isolated 
from  it  in  the  melon-ground. 

468.  The  Hothouse,  or,  as  Mr.  Errington  calls  the  forcing-houses,  the 
*'  persuading-houses,"  may  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  orchids,  for  which 
it  is  admirably  adapted  ;  or  it  will  yield  abundance  of  roses,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, vines  in  pots,  or,  in  fact,  anything  to  which  it  is  applied. 

469.  The  Greenhouse  may  be  heated  by  continuing  the  pipes  to  any  required 
degree,  according  to  the  number  of  pipes  introduced. 

470.  The  Cold  pits,  adjoining  the  greenhouse,  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
gi'owing  mignonette,  violets,  stocks,  and  other  things  which  only  require 
protection.  In  the  Warm  pits,  flowers,  such  as  roses,  achimenes,  Poinsetia  pul- 
•cherrima,  cinerarias,  heaths,  epacris,  primulas,  azaleas,  acacias,  camellias, 
arums,  chrj'santhemums,  mignonette,  cyclamens,  and  other  plants  required 
■at  this  season  for  the  windows,  the  conservatory,  and  for  cut  flowers,  or  any 
other  of  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  a  pit  can  be  applied  in  winter, 

471.  Forcing -houses. — The  routine  business  here  during  the  month  com- 
mences in  earnest  in  January  ;  a  few  plants  of  all  kinds  for  ornamenting 
the  house  and  conservatory  should  be  introduced  and  started  gradually; 
Indian  azaleas,  bulbs,  roses,  and  lilacs,  if  already  somewhat  advanced,  should 
have  others  brought  forward  to  succeed  them.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
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month,  a  good  stock  of  pinks,  sweet-williams,  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  should 
be  started  in  pits  or  frames.  The  temperature  of  the  forcing-house  should 
not  be  suffered  to  fall  below  50°  ;  and  as  the  days  lengthen,  the  temperature 
should  be  increased  4°  or  5°  until  it  attains  a  minimum  temperature  of  60°, 
and  a  maximum  of  70°,  by  artificial  heat,  and  an  increase  of  10°  by  sun  heat ; 
giving  air  daily,  even  if  for  a  short  time  only,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere 
always  moist  and  genial  by  smnging  or  watering  the  pipes  and  flags. 

472.  Greenhouse. — With  the  opening  year  and  the  lengthening  day,  the  busy 
season  in  the  greenhouse  commences  ;  plants  of  all  kinds  begin  to  move,  and 
most  of  them  may  now  be  assisted  with  a  little  heat.  Soft-wooded  plants, 
may  be  stimulated  by  it ;  and,  when  they  begin  to  gi'ow,  moved  into  the 
larger  pots,  in  which  they  are  to  flower ;  while  those  which  are  more  advanced 
and  showing  bloom,  may  be  introduced  into  a  warmer  place.  Many  cinerarias 
are  now  in  bloom,  and  may  be  removed  to  the  window  or  conservatory,  while 
those  reserved  for  blooming  ir.  May  and  June  should  still  be  kept  in  cold  pits 
or  frames,  taking  care  to  guard  them  from  severe  frosty  weather,  and  espe- 
cially from  moisture.  If  large  cinerarias  are  required,  shift  a  few  into  larger 
pots,  and  pinch  off  the  tops  to  produce  a  bushy  head,  tying  or  pegging  down 
the  side-shoots  to  keep  them  open,  keeping  them  supplied  moderately  witL 
moisture,  and  giving  air  on  every  possible  occasion. 

473.  Fuchsias  may  be  started  this  month,  and  large  early  -  flowering 
specimens  produced  by  cutting  down  the  old  plants  and  shaking  the  roots  out 
of  the  old  soil  as  soon  as  they  have  broken,  re-potting  them  in  a  good  rich 
compost,  with  sufficient  drainage.  Strike  cuttings  for  bedding-plants  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  are  long  enough. 

474.  Calceolarias  require  great  attention  as  to  watering.  Eemove  all  decay- 
ing leaves  as  they  appear,  peg  down  the  shoots  to  the  soil,  that  they  may  root 
up  the  stems  and  thus  streng-then  the  plant.  As  seedlings  advance,  shift  them 
into  larger  pots,  and  prick  off  those  sown  for  late  blooming.  In  potting,  use  a 
compost  of  light  turfy  loam,  well-decomposed  manure  and  leaf-mould,  and 
a  hberal  portion  of  silver-sand,  with  an  ample  drainage  of  potsherds  and 
charcoal,  and  keep  them  fi-ee  from  insects. 

475.  Pelargoniums  which  are  strongly  rooted  may  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  and  stronger  soil,  using  silver-sand  freely,  taking  care  that  the  pots  are 
clean  and  dry  and  the  drainage  good.  Stop  some  of  the  plants  required  for  suc- 
cession, remove  decaying  leaves,  and  thin  out  weak  shoots.  Stake  and  tie  out  the 
shoots  of  those  sufficiently  advanced,  to  admit  air  to  the  centre.  In  plants  of 
dwarf  habit,  peg  the  shoots  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pot,  to  encourage  foliage. 
Stir  and  top-dress  the  soil  from  time  to  time,  if  required  :  a  watering  once  or 
twice  with  lime-water  and  soot  imparts  a  rich  dark  colour  to  the  foliage,  and 
destroys  worms  in  the  soil. 

476.  Where  early  flowers  are  required,  and  a  stove  or  hothouse  or  other 
forcing  convenience  is  at  hand,  remove  a  few  plants,  such  as  Admiral  Napier, 
Alba  niultiflora,  Amas,  Jenny  Lind,  or  any  more  recent  early-flowering  sort, 
for  forcinsr. 
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477.  ShotJd  frost  appear,  or  the  weather  prove  damp,  light  the  fires  m  the 
afternoon,  and  shut  up  the  house  before  the  suu  disappears,  keeping  the  heat 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  out  frost  and  dispelling  damp,  giving  all 
the  air  possible  in  fine  weather.  Water  those  plants  which  have  become  dry, 
but  water  them  copiously.  The  fancy  varieties,  being  the  roost  delicate,  should 
be  kept  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  house,  and  their  foliage  thinned  out  occa- 
sionally.    Use  famigation,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  green-fly. 

478.  A  constant  and  ample  supply  of  compost,  well  turned  and  thoroughly 
dry,  should  now  be  prepared  for  spring  potting,  and  the  pots  washed  and  dried 
for  use  when  wanted. 

479.  It  is  usual,  where  circumstances  permit,  to  grow  hard-wooded  plants, 
such  as  heaths,  azaleas,  camellias,  and  othere  of  similar  habit,  in  a  separate 
house  ;  and  some  cultivators  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  those  having  limitea 
accommodation  to  confine  their  culture  to  one  family,  contending  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  houseful  of  finely-grown  heaths,  geraniums,  or  camellias,  a& 
the  case  may  be,  than  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  indifferently-cultivated 
plants.     This,  however,  must  be  a  matter  of  taste. 

4S0.  Care  shoiild  be  taken  that  hard-wooded  plants  do  not  suffer  from  the 
absence  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  After  severe  frosts,  when  the  fires  have 
been  used,  the  evaporation  by  the  sides  of  the  pots  is  very  great ;  while  the 
siu-face  seems  to  be  moist  enough  this  should  be  seen  to.  With  camellias  and 
other  plants  of  similar  habit  advancing  into  bloom,  occasional  doses  of  manure- 
water  in  a  tepid  state  should  be  given,  and  the  plants  syringed  with  tepid  water 
every  other  day,  until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand. 

481.  Among  the  hard-wooded  plants,  the  same  remarks  respecting  heat 
are  applicable  ;  a  temperature  of  40°  should  be  aimed  at  during  the  night, 
rising  a  little  by  natural  causes  during  the  day.  Air  should  be  given  from 
above  or  by  means  of  ventilators,  without  exposing  the  plants  to  cold  draughts, 
and  a  moisture  encouraged  by  sprinkling  the  floor,  flues,  and  pipes,  when 
warm,  with  water. 

482.  With  heaths,  guard  against  mildew,  but  water  moderately.  Avoid 
ai'tificial  heat  if  possible,  but  keep  out  frost ;  and,  if  heat  becomes  necessary, 
remove  such  plants  fi-om  its  influence  as  are  required  for  later  flowering. 

483.  Camellias  should  now  be  advancing  into  full  bloom,  and  the  young 
expanding  buds  should  be  protected  from  cold  currents  of  air,  but  without 
much  fire-heat. 

484.  Azaleas  should  now  be  growing  freely,  if  they  were  shifted  and  promoted 
to  a  warm  place  last  month.  To  get  early-flowering  plants,  some  of  the  more 
advanced  specimens  should  be  introduced  to  greater  heat,  while  others  aro 
retarded  for  a  succession,  to  supply  the  conservatory  or  window-cases.  An 
Indica  alba  is  a  fine  early-flowering  variety. 

4S5.  The  Conservator}-,  being  only  a  more  ornamental  variety  of  the  green- 
house, the  same  directions  apply  to  it.  Being  genei'ally  alofty  building,  however, 
the  conservatory  is  not  so  well  calculated  for  growing  plants  unless  they  be  of 
a  climbing  habit,  when  they  may  be  displayed  to  great  advantage.     Every- 
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thing  here  should  now  look  fresh  and  healthy.  Acacias  should  be  adrancing 
into  bloom.  Camellias  are  either  out  or  advancing  rapidly  into  bloom :  to 
promote  this,  see  that  they  do  not  want  for  water.  If  there  is  a  stove  in  the 
estabhshment,  many  orchids,  hyacinths,  arums,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  with 
heaths,  epacridse,  from  the  greenhouse ;  and  if  only  a  frame  is  available, 
cinerarias,  violets,  and  mignonette,  will  render  the  conservatory  both  gay  and 
fragrant. 

4S6.  To  preserve  all  these  in  bloom  for  the  longest  possible  period  is  now 
the  object ;  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and  genial,  but  not  wet ;  water 
regularly  when  necessary,  especially  the  bulbs,  giving  as  much  water,  of  the 
same  temperatui-e  as  the  house,  as  they  can  assimilate  ;  keep  the  temperature 
about  40°,  rising  a  few  degrees  from  sun-heat  during  the  day,  ventilating 
daily,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  but  avoiding  cold  draughts  of  air. 

487.  Vines,  where  they  form  a  feature  in  the  cultivation,  are  usually  culti- 
vated on  some  principle  of  succession,  either  by  dividing  the  house  by  parti- 
tions, or  by  having  a  succession  of  houses.  Supposing  the  plants  to  have  been 
started  in  October,  they  would  break  last  month  with  a  temperature  in  house 
of  about  70°.  This  should  now  be  the  point  aimed  at,  the  minimum  being 
60°  during  the  night.  The  actual  heat,  however,  should  be  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  external  border.  If  the  heat  is  falHng  there,  then  fresh  heating 
materials  must  be  appHed  there  ;  for  on  that  depends  the  result.  Later  sec- 
tions may  follow  for  succession,  beginning  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  increas- 
ing the  heat  gradually  as  the  vines  break  and  advance.  Vines  in  pots,  if 
started  in  October,  and  exposed  to  regular  heat,  will  now  be  setting  their  fruit ; 
they  may  be  pushed  on  vigorously  ;  for  the  roots  being  entirely  under  control, 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  plants  being  injured  by  over-forcing.  Fresh  plants 
should  be  brought  forward.  This  may  be  done  by  plunging  them  into  a  hot- 
bed and  frame,  and  adding  linings  to  keep  up  the  heat  until  they  break,  when 
the  heat  of  the  vinery  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  plants  showing  fruit  should 
be  assisted  by  occasional  apphcations  of  manure-water  in  bright  weather. 


(gaffe's  fybamid  xbbb.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 
PLANTING,    PKVNING,    AND    TRAINING   PRUIT-TREEa, 

488.  In  selecting  trees  for  planting,  it  is  important  to  note  their  different 
seasons  for  ripening,  and  to  select  the  sorts,  so  that  a  continuous  supply  may 
follow.  There  are  some  kinds  of  fruit  which  must  be  consumed  when  ripe,  or 
preserved  in  sugar  or  otherwise,  which  altogether  changes  their  character. 
Besides,  only  a  moderate  supply  of  apples  and  pears  need  be  provided  in 
summer  or  early  autumn,  when  peaches  are  in  season.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  overlook  summer  apples  and  pears  altogether :  many  of 
them  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  form  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  dessert,  as 
well  as  for  kitchen  use,  even  in  houses  well  supplied  with  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  aprioots.     In  arranging  the  quarters  of  the  fi-uit-garden,therefore,  leaving 
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the  walls  for  the  more  tender  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  and  more  delicate 
French  pears,  the  espaliers,  dwarf  trees,  and  pj-ramids,  might  be  arranged 
so  that  out  of  every  hundred  trees,  whether  pears  or  apples,  a  tenth  might 
ripen  early,  a  fifth  ripen  in  October,  a  fifth  in  December,  and  the  remainder 
— long-keeping  sorts — ripening  in  the  winter.  This  proportion  might  pro- 
bably extend  to  the  largest  estabUshments,  and  even  to  the  orchards  of 
the  cider  counties,  where  the  system  we  are  now  describing  might  be  acted 
upon  with  gjeat  advantage  to  the  owners.  In  smaller  gardens,  with  which 
we  have  more  immediately  to  do,  the  pi'oportion  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums, 
will  be  decided  by  individual  taste.  If  we  were  to  offer  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  it  would  probably  be  to  divide  the  garden,  one  half,  or  thereabouts,  into 
apples  and  pears  ;  and  to  plant  the  outside  of  the  wall  boi-ders  next  the  walks 
with  espahers,  for  apples  and  pears  of  the  finer  sorts. 

489.  The  season  for  planting  may  be  any  month  from  October  to  March  ; 
but  many  arguments  may  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  month  of 
November,  if  the  weather  be  open  and  free  from  frosts.  Spring  is  always  a 
busy  season  in  the  garden  ;  digging,  sowing,  grafting,  and  pruning,  are  then  in 
full  operation,  "And  why  should  planting  be  added  to  the  number  ?"  asks 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence.  "It  makes  part  of  the  wise  man's  pleasure  and 
diversion  to  have  always  something  to  do,  and  never  too  much.  Amuse- 
ments and  recreations  of  all  kinds  should  come  to  us  in  regular  and  orderly 
succession,  and  not  in  a  crowd  ;  besides,  some  intervals  of  time  for  medi- 
tation between  different  kinds  of  work  in  a  garden  are  very  desirable  to  a  good 
and  thoughtful  man." 

490.  The  Pear  loves  a  silicious  earth,  of  considerable  depth  ;  plums  flourish 
in  calcareous  soils,  and  the  roots  seek  the  surface  ;  the  cherry  prefers  a  Hght 
silicious  soil ;  and  all  cease  to  be  productive  in  moist,  humid  soils.  The  apple 
accommodates  itself  more  to  clayey  soils,  but  does  best  in  a  loamy  soil  of 
moderate  quality,  slightly  gravelly.  In  preparing  stations,  therefore,  suitable 
soils  should  be  supplied  to  each.  The  station  is  prepared  by  digging  out  a  pit 
about  three  feet  square,  and  the  same  depth,  in  grovmd  that  has  been  well 
drained.  In  the  bottom  of  this  pit  lay  10  or  12  inches  of  brick  or  hme 
rubbish,  the  roughest  material  at  the  bottom,  and  ram  it  pretty  firmly,  so  as 
to  be  impervious  to  the  tap-root  :  the  remainder  of  the  pit  is  filled  in  with 
earth  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  tree.  When  the  surrounding  soil 
is  a  tenacious  clay,  the  roots  of  the  young  tree  should  be  spi'ead  out  just 
under  the  sm-face,  and  rich  fight  mould  placed  over  them,  forming  a  little 
mound  round  the  roots ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  crown  be  more  than 
covered  :  deep  planting  is  the  bane  of  fruit-trees. 

491.  The  stations  being  prepared,  and  the  trees  having  arrived,  it  is 
necessary  to  pnme  the  roots,  by  taking  off  all  the  small  fibres,  and  shortening 
the  larger  roots  to  about  six  inches  from  the  stem  ;  and  if  they  have  received 
any  bruise  before  reaching  you,  that  part  of  the  root  should  be  removed 
entirely,  by  a  clean  sharp  cut.  Two  or  three  spiu-s  are  sufficient ;  but  if  there 
■be  more  good  ones,  they  may  remain,  after  being  carefully  pruned.     The 
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rapidity  of  railway  conveyance  will  prevent  the  trees  from  injiny,  especially 
if  they  are  carefully  packed  in  mould,  and  matted ;  but  it  may  be  a  proper 
precaution  against  carelessness  at  the  nursery,  if  the  roots  are  laid  in  milk- 
and-water  or  soap-suds,  a  few  hours  before  they  are  planted.  The  process 
of  planting  will  differ,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  be  a  dwarf,  a  standard, 
a  pyramid,  or  a  wall  tree.  If  for  a  dwarf,  standard,  or  espalier,  place  it 
upright  in  the  centre  of  the  station  ;  spread  the  roots  carefully  in  an  horizontal 
du-ection,  and  cover  them  with  prepared  mould  to  the  required  height, 
supporting  the  young  plant  with  a  strong  stake,  driven  firmly  into  the  gi'ound, 
and  tying  the  stem  to  it  with  hay,  or  some  other  string  that  will  not  bruise 
the  young  tree,  pressing  the  soil  gently,  but  firmly,  over  the  extended  roots, 
after  cutting  away  the  tap-root,  except  in  the  case  of  the  peach,  which,  having 
a  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers,  should  have  the  roots  directed  downwards, 
haWng  first  laid  a  layer  of  half-rotten  dung  all  round  the  tree.  This  process, 
called  mulching,  consists  in  spreading  a  layer  of  short  half-rotten  dung  five  or 
six  inches  thick  round  the  stem,  in  a  radius  six  inches  beyond  the  extremity 
of  the  roots ;  the  mulch  spread  evenly  with  the  fork,  and  gently  pressed  down 
by  the  back  of  the  spade,  or,  if  exposed  to  wind,  pegged  down  to  prevent  its 
being  blown  away.  If  a  wall-tree,  let  the  root  be  as  far  from  the  wall  as  may 
conveniently  be,  with  the  stem  sloping  to  it,  the  roots  being  extended  and 
covered  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  soil. 

492.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  to  be  regarded,  and  the  tree  planted  at  a 
•greater  or  smaller  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sxirrounding  soil,  according 
to  its  nature :  where  the  sub-soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  the  mound  in  which  it  is  planted 
should  rise  from  nine  to  twelve  inches ;  in  a  warm  dry  soil,  a  very  gentle 
elevation  suffices.  The  roots  should  be  planted  in  the  richest  mould ;  and 
various  expedients,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  are  used  to  keep  them 
moist  and  cool,  and  free  from  canker.  The  mould  requires  to  be  pressed 
gently  and  closely  round  the  roots  with  the  hand,  so  that  the  soil  may  be 
closely  packed  round  them  :  with  these  precautions,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  productive  fi'uit-trees  being  obtained. 

493.  And  now,  your  trees  being  planted,  the  wall-trees  nailed  to  the  wall 
to  prevent  their  being  shaken  by  the  winds,  the  standard  and  dwarf  trees 
firml}'  attached  to  a  strong  stake  for  the  same  purpose,  let  us  consider  the 
various  expedients  which  have  been  adopted,  from  time  to  time,  to  protect 
the  roots  of  the  young  trees  from  the  frosts  of  winter  and  the  scorching 
heats  of  summer.  For  this  pm-pose,  layers  of  straw,  or  of  ferns,  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  laid  in  circles  three  feet  round  the  stem,  have  been  recommended, 
and  the  nurseryman  should  have  very  special  directions  to  have  them  carefully 
taken  up,  with  every  root  and  fibre  as  entire  as  possible,  carefully  packed  in 
damp  moss,  or  other  material  that  will  retain  moisture,  the  stems  and 
branches  well  tied  in,  and  wrapped  up  in  straw  inside  and  mats  outside. 
On  their  arrival,  ii  the  weather  continues  open,  they  are  to  be  carefully 
unpacked,  and  '4aid  in  by  the  heels,"  as  gardeners  term  the  operation  of 
laying  them  in  a  temporary  trench. 

o  "2 
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494.  The  reverend  author  we  have  so  often  quoted  very  much  approves  of 
the  ferns  and  mulching  during  violent  frosts ;  but  the  straw  and  dung,  he- 
thinks.,  encourage  wonns,  ants,  and  other  vermin  very  injurious  to  the  young 
roots  ;  therefore  he  adopted,  as  equally  effective,  more  sightly,  and  free  from 
that  objection,  the  plan  of  placing  a  layer  of  sand  in  a  circle  round  the  tree, 
paving  it  with  small  round  stones,  which  is  neat  and  attractive  to  the  eye, . 
and  equally  effective  in  protecting  the  roots,  keeping  them,  at  the  same  time, 
cool,  and  admitting  of  the  necessary  percolation  of  moisture. 

495.  The  principles  of  physiolog}%  briefly  sketched  in  a  former  page,  are 
applied  to  the  pruning  of  fruit-trees,  with  the  following  results  :— 

1.  It  imposes  on  the  tree  a  form  in  keeping  with  the  place  it  is  intended 

to  occupy. 

2.  It  leads  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  tree  being  furnished  with 

fruiting-branches  in  all  its  extent. 

3.  It  renders  the  fructification  more  equal,  by  suppressing  superabun- 

dant flower-buds,   and  encouraging  new  ones  for  the  following 
year. 

4.  It  determines  the  production  of  larger  fruit,  and  of  better  quality, 

by  regulating  the  supply  of  nourishment    to    the   fruit-bearing 
branches. 

496.  In  fruit-trees  in  a  state  of  nature  the  sap  is  distributed  equally,  because 
the  tree  follows  its  natural  tendency,  which  is  to  develop  perpendicular 
branches  ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  the  sap  is  to  ascend  to  the  loftier  branches, 
the  ramifications  of  the  base  of  the  stem  come  to  languish,  and  finally  dry  up 
altogether  into  hard  wood  ;  it  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  production 
of  fruit,  to  overcome  this  natural  tendency  of  the  sap.  Let  us  imagine  an 
espalier-trained  tree  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  vegetation  is  broken  ;  we 
know  that  the  sap  is  attracted  by  the  leaves,  and  that  by  suppressing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  leaf-buds  upon  the  branches,  growing  with  superfluous 
vigour,  the  sap  flowing  into  them  will  be  diminished,  and  an  increased 
quantity  will  fall  to  the  weaker  branches,  whose  leaves  are  kept  untouched  ; 
therefore  suppress,  as  early  as  possible,  all  useless  buds  on  strong  branches, 
and  retain  them  as  long  as  possible  on  weak  ones. 

497.  The  sap  acts  with  greatest  force  upon  the  shoots  thrown  out  by 
vertical  branches  ;  weak  branches  will  be  assisted,  therefore,  by  being  placed 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  strong  ones  repressed  by  being  trained  horizon- 
tally, or  by  having  their  extremities  arched  downwards. 

498.  In  removing  the  leaves  from  a  strong  shoot,  in  order  to  restore  the 
balance  to  a  weak  one,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  without  a  due  pro- 
portion of  leaves  to  attract  and  elaborate  the  sap,  the  branch  will  perish  ;  the 
leaves  removed,  therefore,  must  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and 
no  more  ;  and  they  must  be  removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the 
petiole,  or  leaf-stalk,  on  the  branch. 

499.  Fruit  has  the  property  of  attracting  sap,  and  elaborating  it  for  its 
increase  :  and  it  follows,  that  a  superabundance  of  sap  will  be  drawn  to  the 
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stronger  branches.     Leave  all  the  fruit  possible  on  the  strong,  and  suppress 
them  upon  the  weaker  branches. 

500.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  a  pint 
of  water,  applied  after  sunset  to  the  green  leaves  and  leaf-buds  of  weak 
■branches,  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  and  powerfully  stimulates  their 
action  upon  the  ascending  root-sap  cf  fruit-trees. 

501.  By  detaching  weak  branches  from  the  wall  or  espalier  to  which  they 
are  fixed,  they  receive  an  increased  amount  of  light  ana  air  on  both  sides.  As 
Jight  is  the  chief  agent  employed  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  its  energy  will 
thus  be  largely  increased.  But  this  must  not  be  done  until  the  end  of  May 
when  any  danger  from  frosts  may  be  considered  as  past.  The  same  result  is 
obtained  by  covering  the  stronger  branches  from  the  light. 

502.  The  sap  develops  itself  much  more  vigorously  imder  short  pruning 
•than  under  long  branches.  If,  then,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  wood-branches, 
prune  short :  when  the  branches  are  vigorous  they  develop  few  flower-buds. 
■On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  desired  to  develop  fruit-bearing  branches,  prune  long  ; 
the  less  vigorous  branches  develop  abundance  of  flower-buds.  Another  appli- 
cation of  this  principle,  to  re-establish  the  vigour  of  a  tree  exhausted  by  a 
heavy  crop,  is  to  prune  it  short  the  following  year.  This  may  appear  to  be  a 
contradiction  of  a  maxim  previously  laid  down,  to  prune  short  an  over- vigorous 
branch  and  leave  the  weak  ones  long.  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent ; 
the  one  applies  to  a  whole  tree,  which  is  to  be  treated  alike  in  all  its  parts  ;  the 
other  to  a  tree  whose  equilibrium  is  to  be  restored, — the  one  to  the  production 
•of  wood,  the  other  of  fruit. 

503.  The  tendency  of  sap  to  flow  to  the  extremity  of  the  branch  leads  to  a 
TOore  vigorous  development  of  the  terminal  bud  than  of  the  lateral  buds ; 
accordingly,  where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an  elongation  of  the  branch,  it  is 
necessary  to  prune  back  to  a  vigorous  wood-bud,  and  to  leave  none  beyond  it 
which  can  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  sap. 

504.  The  more  the  sap  is  retarded  in  its  circulation,  the  smaller  is  the  force 
with  which  it  acts  in  developing  branches,  and  the  greater  its  action  in  pro- 
ducing/owe'/*-i«f?s.  Trees  only  begin  to  develop  flower-buds  when  they  have 
reached  some  maturity  ;  for  their  production  it  is  necessary  that  the  sap  should 
have  attained  some  consistency,  and  circulate  slowlj'.  This  elaboration  is 
Assisted  by  the  extended  course  it  has  to  run  in  the  lengthened  branches  ;  it 
is  also  assisted  by  broken  and  interrupted  lines.  This  well-known  principle 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  check  the  sap  by  pinching  and  torsion, 
and  even  partially  breaking  over-vigorous  branches.  These  mutilations  have 
been  found  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  shoots  and  branches,  by  forcing 
the  sap  into  new  branches  while  the  older  branches  are  elaborating  their 
fruit-buds. 

505.  When  all  other  methods  of  checking  the  superfluous  vigour  of  a  tree  fail, 
late  winter-pruning  is  sometimes  practised,  when  the  shoots  have  attained 
a  length  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  when  the  sap  has  already  reached  the 
.  summit  of  the  branches,  and  the  buds  near  the  base  push  less  vigorously. 
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Another  expedient  is  to  apply  side-grafts  to  the  branches,  the  grafts  being 
fruiting-buds.  When  they  blossom  and  fructify,  the  fruit  absorbs  the  super- 
abundant sap  of  the  tree  :  this,  however,  is  only  applicable  to  the  apple  and 
pear,  and  other  pip-fruit. 

506.  In  the  case  of  pyramid  trees,  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  diminished  by 
arching  all  the  branches,  so  that  their  extremities  are  directed  to  the  ground  ; 
this  is  done  by  surrounding  them  with  a  cord,  pegged  down  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  attaching  the  tips  of  all  the  branches  to  it. 

507.  Root-pruning  is  a  never-failing  remedy  for  over-luxuriance ;  but  the 
remedy  is  a  severe  one,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  should  be  lightly  performed. 
A  less  violent  mode  of  treating  the  roots  is  sometimes  tried  with  advantage  : 
the  soil  is  removed  from  one  entire  side  of  the  tree,  and  the  roots  laid  bare, 
and  left  exposed  during  the  summer  to  the  eflFects  of  air  and  light.  This 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  vigom*  of  the  tree,  and  throws  it  into 
bearing ;  or,  if  it  fails,  the  same  treatment  pursued  in  the  following  spring 
will  probably  be  effectual.  Should  it  fail,  root-pruning  must  be  had  recourse 
to  :  this  is  performed  by  digging  a  trench  round  the  tree  so  as  to  keep  clear 
of  all  the  roots,  at  the  same  time  laying  them  all  open.  With  a  sharp  knife  or 
saw,  or  chisel  if  necessary,  cut  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  larger  roots, 
and  trim  all  the  small  ones,  leaving  them  all  sound  and  properly  trimmed, 

■  replacing  the  soil,  after  adding  to  it  what  is  required. 

508.  Transplanting  is  another  remedy  recommended  for  over-luxuriant 
growth  ;  it  is,  however,  only  applicable  to  young  or  dwarf  trees.  It  is  per- 
formed in  autumn ;  the  roots  being  trimmed  and  shortened,  and  the  tree 
carefully  replanted  in  a  suitably-prepared  station.  The  check  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  an  ample  abundance  of  fruit-buds  the  foUowinr^  year. 

509.  The  process  of  pruning  fruit-trees  is  performed  at  two  seasons — winter 
and  summer.  Winter  pruning  should  be  performed  while  vegetation  is  entirely 
at  rest, — the  period  which  follows  the  severest  fi'osts,  and  which  precedes  the 
first  movement  of  vegetation,  that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  February  or  the  very- 
beginning  of  March,  in  ordinary  years.  If  trees  are  pruned  before  the  strong 
frosts  of  winter  set  in,  the  cut  part  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  severe 
weather  long  before  the  first  movement  of  the  sap  takes  place,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  cicatrize  the  wound,  and  the  terminal  bud  is  consequently  often 
destroyed.  Equally  troublesome  are  the  wounds  made  during  frosts  :  the 
frozen  wood  is  cut  with  difficulty  ;  sometimes  the  cut  is  ragged,  and  they  do  not 
heal ;  mortality  attacks  the  bud,  and  it  disappears.  To  prune  after  vegetation  has 
commenced,  except  where  summer  pruning  is  to  be  pursued,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  therefore  let  it  be  done  in  February,  if  the  frost  has  disappeared, 
more  especially  for  the  peach,  whose  buds  placed  at  the  base  of  last  year's 
shoots,  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ascending  sap.  Summer 
pruning  will  be  best  treated  of  under  the  particular  species,  each  of  which 
require  to  be  attended  to  at  different  periods. 

510.  The  instruments  required  in  pruning  are  a  hand-saw,  a  pnming-knife, 
a  chisel,  and  a  mallet.     For  garden  trees  the  knife  is  the  most  important : 
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Fig.  1. 


it  should  be  strong  and  of  the  best  steel,  with  a  considerable  curve,  so  as  tc 
take  a  good  hold  of  the  wood.  The  manner  of  ope- 
rating is  far  from  indifferent.  The  amputation  should 
be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bud,  but  without 
touching  it ;  the  cut  should  begin  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  on  a  level  with  its  lower  part,  made  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  and  terminate  just  above  the  bud. 

511.  If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  a  branch  alto- 
gether, a  small  portion  of  it  should  be  left  on  the 
stem,  and  the  cut  should  be  a  smooth  and  bev- 
elled one,  presenting  the  smallest  possible  extent 
of  wounded  surface.  If  made  with  the  saw,  it 
should  be  made  smooth  with  the  knife  or  chisel, 
and  covered  with  grafting-paste. 

512.  The  first  object  in  pruning  a  standard  tree  is 
the  formation  of  its  head.  The  first  pruning  must 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  after  graft- 
ing, when  the  scion  has  made  its  growth,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1,  when  two  shoots 
have  sprung  from  the  graft.  To 
form  a  full  round  head,  the  two 
shoots  should  be  pruned  in  to  a,  a. 
The  year  after  the  tree  will  pre- 
sent the  appearance  represented 
in  fig.  2  ;  or,  if  three  shoots  have 
been  left  the  first  year,  and  the 
whole  three  headed  in,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  will  appear  as  in 
fig.  3,  each  shoot  having  thrown 
out  two  new  branches.  The  one 
tree  now  presents  a  head  of  six, 
and  the  other  four  shoots.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year  both  are 
to  be  headed  back,  the  one  to 
the  shape  indicated  by  the  cross- 
ing lines  a,  a,  a,  a,  the  other  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
distance  from  the  graft. 


515.  Another  year's  gi-owth  will,  in  each  instance,  double  the  number  of 
main  shoots,  which  are  now  eight  and  six  respectively,  as  represented  in 
fig.  5.  If  a  greater  number  of  shoots  appear,  or  if  any  of  them  seem  badly 
placed,  theii'  growth  should  be  prevented  by  pinching  off  the  tops  when  yoimg, 
aad  pnming  them  clean  off  when  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves.     The  time  for 
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pruning  is  any  of  the  winter  months  between  November  and  February,  before 
the  sap  begins  to  stir.  Those  trees  which  have  produced  six  shoots  should 
be  pruned  exactly  like  those  with  eight,  to  form  a  compact  head,  as  in  fig.  4 ; 
and  when  the  standard  tree  has  acquired  eight  main  branches  by  these  various 


Fig.  5. 

fminings,  it  has  attained  its  full  formation,  as  represented  in  fig.  5,  where 
they  have  assumed  a  circular  cup-like  form.  For  a  few  years,  the  growth  of 
these  eight  branches  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  each  kept^s  nearly  as 
possible  in  an  equally  vigorous  state.  Should  any  of  them  take  the  lead  of 
the  others,  so  as  to  threaten  the  symmetiy  of  the  tree,  its  extremity  should 
be  nipped  oflF  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  its  growth,  and  at  the  winter 
pruning  it  should  be  shortened  in  considerably.  All  shoots  from  the  stem 
below  the  grafts  should  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

514.  When  the  standard  tree  has  reached  its  bearing  state,  the  object  of 
the  pruner  is  the  production  of  fruit,  which  is  best  attained  by  giving  a 
round  and  cup-like  form  to  the  tree.  If  the  branches  are  too  rigorously 
shortened,  strong  useless  wood  will  be  produced,  without  fruiting-spurs.  If  the 
branches  are  well  placed,  let  them  have  their  free  course,  and  they  will  throw  out 
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bearing-spurs  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches.    Little  more  need  be  said  on 

the  subject,  except  that  all  unproductive  wood,  crowded  spra3's,  and  decayed 

branches,   that  cross  each  other,    should    be   cut 

out,  the  tree  kept  open  in  the  centre,   and  the 

open  cup-like  form  rigorously  maintained.     These 

remarks  apply  chiefly  to  apples,  pears,  and  other 

trees  which  bear  their  fruit  on  spvu-s  ;  where  their 

habit  is  diflferent,  it  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of 

them  specifically.    These  spurs  will  in  time  become 

long  and  scrubby,  with  many  branches,  as  in  fig.  6, 

whore  we  see  a  spur  with  many  branches  getting 

further  and  further  away  from  the  main  branch.    To 

bring  it  back  to  its  proper  position,  cut  away,  neatly, 

the  upper  shoot  at  a,  and  the  side-shoot  at&,  cutting 

out,  also,  the  central  shoot,  when  the  small  bud,  c,  will 

push  out  and  form  blossom-buds  the  following  year.  Fig.  6. 

515.  When  a  tree  is  very  vigorous,  the  buds  will  break  strongly  and  run  into 
wood  too  strong  to  form  blossom-buds.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  break 
the  young  shoot  near  the  third  bud  from  the  main  branch,  leaving  the  broken 
part  hanging  down.  The  time  for  this  operation  is  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  broken  part,  while  it  droops,  nevertheless  draws  up  a  portion 
of  the  wood-sap.  The  following  winter,  when  the  buds  are  turned  into 
blossom-buds  and  become  fruitful,  the  hanging  shoot  should  be  neatly 
primed  away,  when  a  fruitful  bearing-spur  will  be  fonned. 

516.  Root-pruning  I  have  already  adverted  to  :  it  is  performed  by  laying 
bare  the  roots  three  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  ;  then  with  a  sharp  axe,  or 
chisel  and  mallet,  cut  through  a  portion  of  the  strongest  roots,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is  extremely  vigorous,  without 
producing  fruit,  two-thirds  of  the  stronger  roots  cut  through  in  this  manner 
will  probably  restore  the  tree  to  a  state  of  perfect  bearing ;  the  trench  being 
filled  up  with  fresh  virgin  mould,  and  the  tree  left  at  rest  for  a  year. 
The  proper  season  for  root-pruning  is  the  autumn,  when  the  roots  will  send 
forth  small  fibrous  spongioles,  which  elaborate  the  sap,  and  form  blossom - 
buds.  Should  this  operation  fail  to  check  the  superfluous  vigour  of  the  tree, 
the  roots  may  be  again  laid  bare  in  the  following  autumn,  and  the  remaining 
large  roots  cut  away,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  injury  to  the  smaller 
fibres  which  have  pushed  out  from  the  previous  operation.  Should  the  tree 
still  present  an  over-vigorous  growth,  it  must  be  taken  up  entirel}',  and  all 
the  strong  roots  pruned  in,  then  re-planted,  taking  care  that  in  re-planting, 
the  tree  is  raised  considerably  above  its  former  level — a  severe  operation,  but 
certain  to  be  successful  in  reducing  the  tree  to  a  fruitful  state. 

517.  Various  modes  of  training  are  in  use  among  gardeners,  but  none  are 
more  graceful  than  the  pyramidal  form  ;  and  it  is  profitable  as  graceful, 
inasmuch  as  double  the  number  of  trees  may  be  planted  in  the  same  space 
without  crowding.   This  mode  of  training  is  extensively  adopted  in  continental 
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orchards,  chiefly  with  pear-trees,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  for  apples,  cherries, 
and  plums.  The  form  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  pruning,  as  well  as  training, 
a  young  tree  with  a  single  strong  leader,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  nurseries,  though  the  best  and  surest  way  would  be  to  plant  stocks  where 
the  trees  are  to  stand,  and  gi-aft  them  with  suitable  varieties  for  the  purpose, 
taking  care  that  one  shoot  only  is  allowed  to  spring  from  the  graft.  If 
they  are  procm-ed  from  the  nursery,  plant  them  in  properly-prepared  stations, 
as  already  described,  supported  by  a  strong  stake  driven 
firmly  into  the  soil,  and  leave  them  for  a  year,  in  order 
that  the  roots  may  have  a  secure  hold  of  the  soil,  and 
send  up  plenty  of  sap  when  the  growth  commences,  to 
push  the  buds  strongly.  We  will  assume  that  the  young 
trees  have  plenty  of  buds  nearly 
down  to  the  graft ;  then,  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  cut  off  the  top  of 
the  shoot  at  a,  fig.  7,  with  a  clean 
cut.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
it  will  have  made  several  shoots,  and 
will  probably,  in  many  respects,  re- 
semble fig.  8 ;  but  as  we  still  require 
vigorous  growth,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  in  again  severely  at  a 
and  h,  h.  The  summer  following,  the 
side-shoots  will  spring  forth  with 
great  vigour,  spreading  on  all  sides  ; 
and  now  the  first  foundation  of  the 
pyramidal  form  is  laid,  by  extending  the  shoots  horizontally,  and  tying  them 
firmly  to  stakes  so  placed  that  the  range  of  branches 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  should  project 
away  from  the  tree  at  nearly  right  angles,  and  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other.  If  they  are  too 
numerous,  the  superfluous  shoots  should  be  cut  off.  The 
third  summer,  if  it  continues  in  a  healthy  state,  the 
tree  will  present  the  appearance  of  fig.  9,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  the  lower  branches  will  be  more  horizontal 
than  they  are  here  represented  in  consequence  of  being 
tied  to  the  stakes.  If  some  of  the  branches  have  grown 
more  vigorously  than  others  during  the  summer,  such 
shoots  should  be  pruned  in  to  where  the  lines  cross 
the  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  should  others 
develop  themselves  feebly,  they  should  be  left  at  their 
full  length,  so  that  the  descending  sap,  elaborated  by 
the  leaves,  should  deposit  a  larger  amount  of  cambium. 
Strong  shoots  may  also  have  their  vigour  modified  by 
making  an  incision  immediately  below  their  jimction 
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Fig.  8. 
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with  tlie  stem,  just  before  the  sap  rises  in  the  stem  ;  and  if  a  desirable  bud 
remain  dormant,  it  maybe  forced  into  growth  by  making- 
an  incision  just  above  it.  Where  a  large  vacancy  occurs- 
between  the  branches,  then  a  side-graft,  in  the  manner 
illustrated  at  p.  128,  should  be  inserted  to  fill  up  the 
space.  They  should  again  be  cut  at  a,  and  the  fourth 
year  will  present  the  appearance  of  fig.  10.  It  will 
then  most  likely  begin  to  throw  out  fruiting-spure : 
these  should  be  carefully  encouraged,  for  on  the  num- 
ber of  spurs  which  a  branch  exhibits  does  it  depend, 
whether  the  tree  is  to  bear  a  good  show  of  fruit  or  not. 
518.  The  tiers  of  branches,  as  they  advance  in  height, 
should  be  regulated  so  that  every  side  is  furnished 
with  an  equal  number  of  branches.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  year  the  tree  will  resemble  fig.  11.  The  pruning 
is  now  confined  to 
shortening  the  lead- 
ing shoots  and  the 
laterals  where  the 
lines  cross  (fig.  11)  the 
branches.  The  spm-s 
should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  any 
of  them  get  long  and 
branching,  prune 
them  in,  as  described 
and  illustrated  in 
fig.  6.  If  any  of  them 
promise  to  be  unfruit- 
ful, follow  the  method 
described  in  figs.  7 
and  8. 

519.  The  fifth  year 
-  the  tree,  continuing 
its  progressive  growth, 
\  \  X  \%Shrf  ig  i  P^^sents  the  appear- 
ance of  fig.  12.  It  is 
now  a  tree  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  re- 
quires, besides  the  re- 
gular annual  pruning 
of  the  leading  shoots 
and    spurs,   that  the 

_  lateral     branches 

Fig.  11.  should  be  cut  in  a  line  Fig.  12. 
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as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  indicated  between  a  and&  in  fig.  12.  We  see  in  the 
figure  some  short  lateral  shoots  crowding  towards  the  centro:  all  these,  if 
present,  should  be  pruned  away. 
After  this,  careful  pruning  is  all 
the  tree  requires,  taking  care  that 
the  lower  branches  are  not  shaded 
"by  the  upper  ones,  which  is  at- 
tained by  pruning  them  at  greater 
length  than  those  above  ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  great  principles 
on  which  this  mode  of  training 
has  been  advocated,  that  the 
trees  should  be  so  managed  that 
the  advancing  tier  of  branches 
shall  not  interfere  vpith  the  swell- 
ing and  ripening  of  the  fruit  on  the 
lower  tier  by  overshading  them. 
During  every  summer  all  super- 
fluous shoots  should  be  rubbed 
off  as  they  appear,  and  all  strong 
shoots  in  the  spurs  should  also 
be  stopped  during  that  season,  in 
order  to  insure  vigorous  action  in 
the  remaining  buds,  while  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  is  to  be 
extended  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  development  of  fruit- 
bearing  habits  :  and  this  will  pro- 
bably be  best  attained  by  making 
it  a  rule,  that  as  soon  as  a  shoot 
has  extended  from  eight  to  ten 
inches,  the  point  should  be  cut. 
By  this  practice  the  more  power- 
ful shoots  are  checked  and  the 
weaker  shoots  encouraged.  The 
advantages  derived  from  this 
■  system  of  training  may  be  stated 
:as  follows  : — 

1.  An  increased  number  of  trees 

in  the  same  space. 

2.  The  trainer  has  his  trees  more 

directly  under  control. 
8.  Increase  of  crops, 
4.  Oniamental     and     unifonn 

appearance. 
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520.  Some  years  ago,  M.  Cappe,  a  gentleman  of  very  great  experience  in 
the  management  of  fruit-trees,  and  curator  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  devised  a  modification  of  the  pyramidal 
form,  which  secures  a  more  complete  diffusion  of  light  and  air  in  the  interior 
of  the  trees,  causing  the  centre  of  the  tree  to  be  more  fruitful,  and  the  fruit 
to  ripen  and  colour  more  perfectly.  He  terms  it  the  winged  pyramid,  and 
certainly  a  tree  so  managed  exhibits  the  highest  skill  in  pruning  and  training, 
and  is,  independently  of  its  fruit-bearing  qualities,  a  most  beautiful  object.  In 
adopting  this  system  of  training,  a  long  pole  of  oak,  or  some  other  imperishable 
wood,  some  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  charred  at  the  lower  extremity  for  about 
four  feet,  is  employed.  The  charred  end  is  driven  firmly  into  the  soil,  close  to 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pole  is  fixed  a  strong  iron 
ring  or  hoop,  perforated  with  five  holes  equidistant  from  each  other ;  five 
strong  stumps  of  oak,  charred  like  the  pole,  are  driven  into  the  earth,  at  spots 
corresponding  with  the  holes  in  the  hoop,  the  tops  being  four  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  having  a  strong  staple  attached  to  them.  Five  iron  rods  with  hooks 
are  attached  to  the  staples  at  one  end,  and  to  the  holes  in  the  hoops  at  the 
other:  this  is  the  framework  of  the  winged  pyramidal  tree.  These  pre- 
parations being  completed,  the  tree  is  planted  in  the  soil,  and  on  a  station  pre- 
viously prepared  for  it,  and  pruned  annually,  so  as  to  produce  lateral  branches 
in  the  manner  already  described.  The  branches  are  to  be  trained  in  right 
lines,  slightly  rising  at  the  points  towards  the  iron  rods.  It  is  evident  that 
there  will  be  regulated  lines  or  openings  between  each  of  the  five  rods,  into 
which  light  and  air  penetrate  without  obstruction,  the  openings  also  enabling 
the  operator  to  reach  every  part  of  the  tree  with  great  facility ;  for  the  radiating 
branches  should  not  be  too  close  together  in  trees  trained  in  this  manner  : 
20  inches  would  be  a  proper  distance,  though  that  would  greatly  depend 
upon  the  habit  of  the  tree.  In  one  of  vigorous  growth,  that  distance  would' 
not  be  too  great ;  but  for  one  of  delicate  growth  16  inches  would  probably 
be  better.  In  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  we  have  a  tree  trained  by 
this  ingenious  method,  which  exhibits  at  once  the  form,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  attained.  In  reducing  it  to  this  shape,  the  various  points 
of  pruning  and  training,  which  are  identical  with  those  already  described, 
must  be  rigorously  followed. 

5 2 1.  Any  large  and  straight  tree  that  has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  a  wild 
manner,  may,  by  grafting,  be  converted  into  the  pyramidal  form,  like  that 
illustrated  in  fig.  13.  By  a  process  of  this  kind,  following  the  directions 
already  given  for  side-grafting,  fine  new  varieties  of  fruit  may  be  raised  in  a 
comparatively  short  period,  and  a  comparatively  lifeless  tree  converted  into- 
an  object  of  great  beauty. 

522.  Another  method  of  training  the  pear-tree,  which  has  obtained  some 
reputation  with  our  French  neighbours,  was  first  practised  by  M.  Verrier,  chief 
gardener  at  Saulsaye,  by  whose  name  it  is  known.  The  tree  is  subjected  tO' 
this  training  when  it  has  attained  a  central  stem  and  two  lateral  branches,  as- 
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in  fig.  14.  In  the  autumn  or  winter  pruning  of  the  following  year,  the  two  side- 
branches  are  trained  horizontally,  as  in  fig.  15,  and  pruned  back  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  with  a  bud  immediately  below  the  cut. 
The  stem  itself  is  pruned  back  to  about  18  inches  above  the 
side-branches,  taking  care  that  there  are  three  buds  im- 
mediately below  the  cut, — one  on  each  side,  well  placed,  and 
a  third  in  front  to  continue  the  stem.  With  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  in  the  following  year  the  tree  will  be  as  represented  i 
fig.  16,  with  two  horizontal 
shoots,  a  central  stem,  and 
two  other  untrained  side- 
shoots.  When  the  pruning 
season  arrives,  the  same  pro- 
cess of  cutting  back  takes  •9'  ^^' 
place,  each  of  the  new  side-shoots  being  cut  back  to  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
-the  two  lower  branches  to  two-thirds  of  the  year's  growth,  and  the  stem  to 

within  18  inches  of  the  second 
pair  of  laterals,  leaving  three  well- 
placed  buds  immediately  below,  as 
before,  to  continue  a  third  pair  of 
side-branches  and  the  stem.     With 


Fig.  14, 


Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 

the  fifth  year's  growth  the  lower  side-branches  will  have  attained  as  much 

horizontal  extension  on  the  wall  or  espalier  as  it  is  intended  to  give  them. 

Having,  therefore,  nailed  or  tied  them  to  the  trellis,  give  the  end  of  the  shoot 

a  gentle  curve  upwards. 

fc,  523,^^  Continuing  this   annual   process  of  cutting  back  after  each  year's 

gi'owth,  in  some  eleven 
years  from  the  graft 
the  tree  will  have  co- 
vered a  wall  12  or  14 
feet  high  and  6  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  stem  ; 
each  side-shoot,  when 
it  is  within  18  inches 
of  the  one  immediately 
below  it,  receiving  an 
upward  direction,  until 
the  tree  is  as  here 
Fi^,  18.  shown.    The  stem,  as 
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well  as  the  side-sLoots,  having  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  'the  extremities 
of  the  branches  are  pruned  back  every  year  to  about  18  inches  below  the 
coping-,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  development  of  the  terminal  bud,  which 
is  necessary  to  draw  the  sap  upwards  for  the  nourishment  of  the  fruit.  Aftei 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  a  healthy  tree,  properly  trained  on  this  system, 
presents  a  surface  of  upwards  of  60  square  feet  of  young  fruit-bearing  wood. 
The  symmetry  of  the  tree  is  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  it  is  said  to  be  admirably 
balanced  for  vegetation,  and  consequently  for  fruit-bearing. 

524.  One  objection  to  this  mode  of  training  is,  that  the  buds  do  not  always 
occur  at  the  right  spot  for  projecting  new  side-shoots.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
process  of  shield-budding  is  had  recourse  to,  in  August.  In  other  respects, 
the  same  principle  of  pruning  is  adopted  as  in  pyramid-trained  trees,  the  only 
modification  being  the  removal  of  the  spm-s  thrown  out  between  the  tree  and 
the  wall.  Another  objection  to  the  system  is  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  the-  wall  is  covered  ;  but  this  is  inseparable  from  any  mode  of  growing 
apples  and  pears  on  walls,  and  may  be  met  by  planting  vines  between  each, 
i-unning  a  central  rod  of  the  vine  to  the  top  of  the  wall ;  stopping  it  there  for 
the  first  year,  and  carrying  a  shoot  on  each  side  under  the  coping,  with 
descending  rods  at  intervals,  calculated  not  to  interfere  with  the  side-shoots 
of  the  pear-tree.— We  may  conveniently  add  here  a  section  on 

Implements  and  Tools. 

525.  The  tools  required  in  a  garden  may  be  divided  into  implements,  instru- 
ments, and  tools ;  the  former  comprising  the  pick,  spade,  fork,  hoe,  and  rake,  all 
of  which  require  the  use  of  both  arms,  and  some  of  them  the  whole  muscular 
force  of  the  frame.  They  generally  combine  the  principle  of  the  lever  and 
the  wedge,  the  blade  of  all  of  them  being  employed  to  separate  particles  of 
matter  by  the  application  of  lever  power,  which  lies  in  the  shaft  or  handle. 
Where  the  handle  is  intended  to  be  grasped  and  held  firmly  at  one  spot,  as  in 
the  spade,  a  handle  is  provided  adapted  for  that  end ;  where  the  hand  is  to  slide 
along,  the  handle  should  be  smooth  and  round  :  such  is  the  form  of  the  handles 
of  the  rake,  the  hoe,  the  pick,  and  all  similar  tools  ;  ash  being  the  best  material 
for  handles  requiring  strength,  willow  being  lighter  and  strong  enough  for 
others,  such  as  the  rake,  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  others  required  to  be  of  some 
length. 

526.  The  Pick  is  a  compound  lever,  the  blade  of  which  ought  to  be  of  the 
best  wrought  iron  edged  with  steel,  the  handle  of  well-seasoned  sound  ash 
timber.  It  is  made  in  various  shapes ;  for  garden  use,  one  end  is  usually 
made  pointed,  the  other  wedge-shaped,  to  adapt  it  for  cutting  through  roots 
when  they  are  met  with  in  the  soil.  That  called  the  mattock,  having  the 
edge  axe-fashion,  is  used  to  chop  up  hard  grassy  surfaces,  and  to  stub  up 
whins,  heather,  and  other  wild  shrubs. 

527.  The  Spade  is  a  broad  blade  of  plate-iron,  attached  to  a  handle  of  tough 
root-cut  ash.  Two-thirds  of  the  blade  ought  to  be  of  steel,  and  the  other  of 
the  best  scrap-iron,  well  welded  together.     In  some,  the  blade  is  perforated 
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for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  itself  when  employed  on  adhesive  soils.  The  semi- 
circular spade,  used  by  "  nav\'ies,  "  is  useful  in  hard  close  soils  and  new  ground. 
The  shovel,  having  a  broader  blade,  is  useful  in  throwing  up  the  loose  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  a  trench. 

528.  The  Fork,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  is  used  for  filling  in  dung 
litter  and  haulm,  and  for  levelling  the  surface,  or  stirring  it  round  the  roots  oi 
plants  which  might  be  injured  by  using  the  spade.  The  form  of  the  fork  is 
generally  three  prongs :  those  used  for  litter,  and  for  forking  up  the  earth 
round  roots  of  trees,  have  only  two  ;  but  Parker's  fork  has  five  prongs,  and  in 
many  cases  supersedes  the  use  of  the  spade.  The  three-pronged  fork  with  broad 
tines  is  used  for  digging  potatoes,  and  is  otherwise  a  very  useful  implement  in 
the  garden. 

529.  The  Hoe,  also  of  many  forms,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  being 
a  drawing  or  thrusting  implement.  Its  use  is  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  destroy  weeds  in  their  first  leaves.  The  draw-hoe  is  set  at  the  end  of  a 
long  handle  at  an  angle,  so  that  when  drawn  to  the  operator,  it  sinks  also  into 
the  soil.  In  the  other,  generally  termed  the  Dutch  hoe,  he  thrusts  it  from 
the  angle  formed  by  the  height  of  the  hands  from  the  gi-ouud,  carrying  it 
gently  into  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  used  where  the  weeds  are  merely 
destroyed  and  left  in  the  soil. 

530.  The  Rake,  a  row  of  small  tines  inserted  in  a  bar  of  iron  fi*om  six  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  fixed  by  a  socket  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  bar, 
to  a  handle  five  or  six  feet  long.  This  is  a  most  important  implement  to  the 
gardener,  being  used  to  rake  his  beds  smooth  and  trim,  and  to  remove  loose 
weeds.    It  is  also  used  in  raking  the  lawn  before  rolling. 

531.  The  other  requisites  in  a  garden  are,  more  properly,  instruments  of 
operation  and  direction.  The  common  garden-knife  consists  of  a  blade  of 
prepared  steel,  fixed  in  a  handle  of  horn  or  bone,  without  a  joint,  and  carried 
in  a  sheath.  It  generally  has  a  hooked  blade,  and  is  used  for  cutting  cabbages 
and  other  vegetables,  trimming  the  roots  of  turnips,  and  similar  purposes,  and 
in  pruning  gooseberries  and  other  bush-fruit. 

532.  The  Pruning-knife  has  the  blade  quite  straight  on  the  cutting  side :  it 
may  be  either  with  or  without  a  joint. 

533.  The  Grafting-knife  has  a  thinner  and  narrower  blade,  and  is  generally 
made  with  a  folding  joint. 

534.  The  Budding-knife  has  the  sharp  edge  of  the  blade  rounde'd  off,  back- 
wards ;  while  the  handle,  of  bone  or  ivory,  is  brought  to  a  fine  point  at  the  end 
opposite  the  blade,  so  as  to  form  a  spatula  for  lifting  up  the  bark  of  the  stock 
for  the  insertion  of  the  bud.  Goodsall's  budding-knife  has  a  heart-shaped 
termination  to  the  handle,  which  is  found  more  convenient  for  hfting  the 
bark. 

535.  The  Grafting-saw. — This  has  a  blade  of  steel  with  double  teeth,  so  that 
it  may  pass  through  green  wood  without  choking  up.  For  larger  branches  the 
forest-saw,  having  a  handle  six  or  eight  feet  long,  is  used  to  enable  the 
operator  to  reach  the  loftier  branches.     When  this  instrument  is  used,  the  end 
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left  on  the  tree  must  be  smoothed  with  the  chisel  or  pruning-knife,  and  the 
wounds  covered  with  some  composition  which  will  exclude  the  air. 

536.  The  Chisel. — There  are  two  sorts  in  use, — the  garden  and  the  forest 
•  chisel  :  the  first  is  chiefly  used  in  grafting,  and  diflfers  from  the  carpenter's 
chisel  in  being  wedge-shaped,  or  bevelled  on  the  edge  on  both  sides ;  thus 
tapering  to  a  central  point.  It  is  used  with  a  mallet,  to  slit  stocks  for  grafting 
when  they  are  too  large  for  the  grafting-knife,  and  to  smooth  branches  cut 
with  the  saw. 

537.  The  Bill-hook  :  a  hooked  blade  sharpened  on  both  sides,  with  a  handle 
about  a  foot  long  ;  a  useful  instrument  for  cutting  away  branches  too  thick  for 
the  knife.  With  a  long  handle  and  sharpened  on  the  hooked  side,  it  is  used 
to  cut  hedges,  in  place  of  clipping  them. 

538.  The  Axe  is  a  steel  wedge,  attached  at  right  angles  to  a  strong  handle 
of  ash  timber,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long.  The  axe  varies  much  in  form  : 
the  long  and  narrow  one,  known  as  the  American  axe,  is  the  most  useful.  It  is 
used  for  cutting  roots  of  trees  which  cannot  be  conveniently  reached  with 
the  saw. 

539.  The  Sc3rthe  :  a  long  blade  of  steel,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  crooked 
wooden  handle.  Boyd's  scythe  is  much  used  in  gardens  where  the  grass  is 
kept  under  by  mowing. 

540.  Shears  of  various  kinds  are  in  use  in  the  garden,  both  for  clipping 
hedges  and  dressing  the  edgings  of  the  beds.  The  turf  edges  are  kept  smooth 
by  using  those  with  long  handles,  moving  upon  a  single  wheel :  shorter  shears 
are  used  for  cutting  box-edgings  and  quickset  hedges. 

541.  The  Garden-engine  is  of  essential  service  in  a  garden  where  water 
cannot  be  distributed  to  all  the  garden  by  means  of  a  hose. 

542.  "With  the  Syi-inge,  which  is  essential  in  the  greenhouse,  the  garden- 
engine  may  be  made  to  produce  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  natural 
shower  of  rain,  preceded  by  a  misty  dew. 

543.  The  Garden-Une  consists  of  an  iron  reel  turning  on  a  spindle,  ter- 
minating in  a  peg  and  a  cord.  The  cord  is  wound  round  the  reel,  and,  having 
a  peg  at  the  other  end,  the  beds  are  trimmed  and  the  rows  directed  b}'  the  line. 

544.  The  Level,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to  guide  the  workman  in  all  opera- 
tions where  either  a  perfect  level,  or,  as  in  draining,  a  regulated  fall  is  required. 
The  most  useful  is  half  a  square,  with  an  iron  index,  marked  out  with  ninety 
degrees  or  divisions.  Where  a  slope  is  to  be  laid  out  at  a  perfect  level,  the 
plummet  will  hang  in  the  centi-e,  or  45°,  and  on  a  slope  it  may  hang  at  any 
lesser  number,  in  ascending  at  any  higher  numbei',  according  to  the  steepness 
of  the  slope. 

545.  The  Measuring-rod  is  made  of  wood,  generally  10  feet  long  and  an  inch 
square,  on  which  the  feet  are  marked,  the  last  foot  having  the  inches  also. 

546.  The  Wheelbarrow,  though  last  is  not  least ;  indeed,  it  is  the  most  indis- 
pensable implement  in  the  garden  next  to  the  spade,  hoe,  and  rake,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description. 

547.  The  Ladder,  of  various  sizes,  will  be  required  in  the  garden. 
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§  1. — Aspect  of  the  Mokth. 

548.  February. — Slow  but  sure  is 
the  progress  Nature  is  making ;  first 
a  bud  or  two  of  larger  size  than  usual 
appear,  then  we  discover  another  already 
silvered  over  with  its  greenish-grey,  and, 
after  a  shower  and   a   dhy  of  sunshine, 
it  is  wonderful  to  witness  the  bulk  some 
of  the  more  favourably-situated  blossoms 
have  attained.     On  the  south  walls,  at  th& 
end  of  the  month,  in  well-sheltered  places, 
the  pale  blossom  of  the  apricot  may  be  already 
distinguished  through   its    bursting   envelope. 
The    gooseberry-bushes    show  a    glimmering 
brownish-green,  more  like  the  reflection  of  a 
colour  than  the  real  hue  it  will  presently  assume.   In  sheltered  beds,  St.  Valen.* 
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tine's  flower,  the  crocus, — blue,  yellow,  and  white,  already  show  themselves, 
and  the  snowdrop  lifts  its  modest  head,  inducing  one  to  ask, — 

"  What  impels,  amid  surrounding  snow 
Conpeal'd,  the  crocus's  flamy  bud  to  glow  ? 
Or  what  retards,  amidst  the  summer's  blaze, 
The  autumnal  bulb  till  pale  declining  days  ?  " 

549.  "Winter  and  the  first  dawn  of  spring  offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
witnessing  the  rich  effects  produced  by  moss  and  lichens  upon  the  trees ;  and 
even  ivy -covered  trees  are  a  pleasing  variety  at  this  season,  with  their 
gaudy  mingling  of  green  and  orange  and  silvery  hues,  although  lichens, 
moss,  and  ivy,  are  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  fruit  from  the  tree,  and  must  be 
iiithlossly  expelled  from  the  habitat  they  have  selected.  Among  the  flowering 
shrubs,  the  mezereon  and  spurge  laurel  show  a  low  flowers,  the  lingering 
Christmas  rose  will  still  appear,  and  some  of  the  veronicas  will  now  show 
their  welcome  blossoms,  indicating  that  spring  is  close  at  hand, 

550.  The  mean  temperature  of  February  is  nearly  two  degrees  higher  than. 
January,  and  the  average  number  of  frosty  nights  is  about  eleven.  Less 
rain  falls  this  month  than  in  any  other,  and  hoar-frosts  at  this  season  generally 
precede  it. 


§  2.— Operations  in  the  Flower-Garden  and  Shrubbery. 

551.  This  has  been  called  the  reviving  month,  but  it  is  best  when  ita 
vivifying  influence  is  confined  to  the  roots  of  plants,  as  a  mild  February  is 
often  the  precursor  of  a  fruitless,  flowerless  summer.  No  matter,  then,  if  our- 
favourites  are  arrested  in  their  efforts  to  grow  by  the  hard  granite-like  grip  of 
the  frost,  or  hidden  from  view  beneath  a  fleecy  covering  of  snow.  If  we 
cannot  see  them,  we  know  that  they  are  safe,  and  are  compensated  for  their 
absence  by  the  spiritual-like  beauty,  grace,  and  grandeur,  of  every  twig, 
laden  with  its  pure  white  covering  of  snow,  or  silvered  over  with  a  frost-work, 
of  glittering  glory.     As  the  sun  rises  on  such  scenes — 

"  Every  shrub  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn  seem  wrought  in  glass ; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  hoDy-berries  glow." 

Gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  beauty  within  our  reach  will  be  the  best 
preparation  for  hard  work  when  labour  becomes  possible,  and  for  appreciating 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  as  they  awake  and  come  forth  from  their  winter's 
sleep.  How  varied  the  period  and  diverse  the  circumstances  of  their  appearing. 
No  month  so  bleak,  but  some  flowers  en  wreath  it  with  beauty ;  no  blast  so 
harsh  and  keen,  but  it  is  tempered  with  the  odour  of  some  living  plant.  The^ 
flowers  of  winter  and  spring,  if  not  so  numerous,  are  as  pure  and  sweet  as. 
those  of  June ;  they  encircle  the  year  with  an  unbroken  girdle  of  glory,  and 
become  ministering  angels  of  floral  beautj^,  to  teach  us  the  great  lesson,  that, 
duty,  well  performed^  imparts  dignity  to  the  lowest  station,  and  perfumes  the, 

p2 
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character  with  the  essence,  and  adorns  it  with  the  grandeur  of  virtue.  The 
snowdrop  and  the  violet  heave  no  sigh  of  regret  that  they  are  bom  of  the 
tempest  and  the  storm  ;  but  the  one  cheerily  waves  its  tiny  silver  bells,  and 
the  other  joyously  diffuses  its  fragrance,  however  bleak  and  sombre  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  may  be.  Sublime  lesson  this  to  every  possessor  of  a 
garden.  Our  very  anxiety  about  our  plants  often  generates  a  discontented 
grumbling  spirit.  The  flowers  themselves  make  the  best  possible  use  of  every 
favovu-able  circumstance,  and  patiently  bide  their  time.  Precisely  on  this 
principle  and  in  this  spirit  should  we  endeavour  to  minister  to  their  wants. 
We  can  neither  supersede  nor  unduly  assist  nature  with  impunity.  Those 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  marvellous  perfection  of  the  laws  that 
govern  vegetable  life  and  growth,  feel  most  acutely  how  little  there  is  left  for 
man  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  chief  merit  of  the  best  horticulturists  is  that  their 
practice  is  in  harmony  with  this  great  principle,  and  that  they  do  this  little 
well.  But  ignorant,  self-inflated  officiousuess  is  as  disastrous  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  as  it  is  in  the  domain  of  social,  moral,  or  religious  life.  Plants  are 
not  so  much  things  to  he  done  for  as  many  imagine.  Surround  them  with 
accompaniments  in  hai*mony  with  their  natural  constitutions,  and  they  will 
invariably  do  best  for  themselves.  Hardy  plants  require  proper  food,  space, 
shelter,  and  training  ;  tender  plants,  in  addition  to  all  these,  demand  a 
congenial,  suitable  climate.  Within  such  spheres  man  may  work ;  beyond 
them  he  has  no  power.  Of  course  this  remark  is  only  applicable  to  plants  in 
actual  existence,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  influence  of  man  in  originating 
new  species  and  varieties  ;  but  even  in  the  matters  here  indicated  man  must 
act  with  caution  and  judgment,  and  never  assume  the  right  of  a  despotic 
sovereign.  Plants  will  obey  no  mandates  but  those  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  their  constitution  ;  they  will  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than 
submit  to  mere  arbiti'ary  authority :  hence  the  importance  of  a  personal 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  wants  in  order  to  their  proper  management. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  general  code  of  constitutional  law  applicable  to  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom,  renders  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
a  work  of  great  difficulty.  Almost  every  distinct  family  of  plants  has  its 
special  and  individual  peculiarities  of  constitution,  demanding  for  it  special 
treatment.  Notwithstanding  all  the  gardening-books  that  have  been  written, 
there  is  not  yet  any  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  life. 

552.  The  laws  that  govern  it  are  written  on  the  structure  and  habits  of  the 
plants  themselves,  and  can  only  be  deciphered  by  constant  close  observation. 
Hence,  all  who  would  successfully  rule  over  plants  must  first  become  their 
servants.  We  can  only  conquer  Nature  by  obeying  her.  Before  understanding 
her  hidden  mysteries  ourselves,  or  teaching  them  to  others,  we  must  first  sit 
at  her  feet  and  learn  of  her.  This  instruction  is  certain,  if  we  come  with  a 
humble  spirit ;  for  it  is  emphatically  true  that  these  things  are  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  revealed  to  babes  of  a  teachable  disposition.  Such  works  as  this 
are  not  designed  to  supersede,  but  encourage  such  studies ;  for,  while  the 
practical  instructions  here  given  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
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nature  and  constitution  of  the  various  plants,  and  will  therefore  bring  them  to^ 
the  highest  perfection,  it  would  be  an  additional  pleasure  to  every  cultivator 
to  understand  the  principles  to  which  he  owed  his  success.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  moral  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  studies, 
for  the  mysterious  developments  and  marvellous  adaptations  of  vegetable  life 
are  specially  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  love  and  gratitude  to  Him  who 
has  condescended  to  be  known  as  the  "  Eose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley." 

553.  Rose-garden. — November  is  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year  for 
planting  all  hardy  roses.  I  therefore  prefer  giving  a  full  monograph  of  their 
culture  at  that  period.  Presuming,  however,  that  some  readers  may  wish 
to  plant  roses  now,  I  will  give  a  few  hints  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  best 
varieties  for  their  guidance.  For  nearly  all  roses,  the  soil  can  scarcely  be  too 
rich.  They  delight  in  a  stiff  loam,  liberally  incorporated  with  manure  ;  no 
excellences  of  variety,  climate,  or  culture,  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
this  indispensable  desideratum.  In  choosing  standard  roses,  see  that  the 
stems  are  healthy,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  proportioned  in  size  and  strength 
to  the  head  they  have  to  support.  The  junction  of  the  bud  with  the  stock 
should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  that  the  union  is  complete  and  strong, 
and  the  wound  healed.  Unless  for  special  purposes,  never  choose  a  standard 
more  than  three  feet  in  height ;  generally,  the  taller  the  stems  are  the  more 
unsightly  the  trees  appear,  and  the  greater  the  chance  of  their  dying.  No 
taste  can  well  be  more  grotesque,  inconvenient,  and  barbarous,  than  working 
roses  on  poles  from  5  to  8  feet  high.  The  only  exceptions  are  Noisette  and 
other  climbing  or  drooping  roses,  trained  down  on  umbrella-trellises,  or  as 
pyramids.  It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  by  careful  and  patient  training,  roses 
might  be  grown  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  weeping  ash,  having  the  branches 
produced  from  the  top  of  a  single  stem,  and  drooping  downwards.  Tall  trees 
in  this  form  would  have  an  elegant  and  graceful  appearance.  Half-standards 
of  other  varieties,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  are  perhaps  the  most  effective. 
For  massing  and  grouping  in  beds,  nothing  answers  so  well  as  dwarfs.  Dwarf 
roses  also  continue  for  a  longer  period  in  health  than  any  other  form  ;  and,, 
although  they  have  not  been  so  fashionable  of  late  years,  I  still  think  a  rose- 
garden  of  dwarfs  as  beautiful  and  interesting  as  one  filled  with  standards. 
For  the  sake  of  variety,  it  is  best  to  introduce  both.  From  2  to  6  feet  will  be 
proper  distances  to  place  roses  apart ;  the  lesser  distance  for  weak  growers, 
and  the  greater  for  the  very  strongest.  About  a  yard  apart  will  be  a  good 
distance  for  most  of  the  perpetuals  :  these  distances  apply  to  roses  planted  on 
beds.  Where  single  plants  are  inserted  in  rows,  on  the  turf  by  the  sides  of 
walks,  they  should  never  be  nearer  together  than  from  9  to  12  feet ;  their 
distance  firom  the  gravel  may  range  from  4  to  8  feet.  Of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  rose,  the  hybrid  perpetuals  are  the  most  useful ;  they  equal  the  best 
summer  roses  in  size,  colour,  consistence,  and  perfume,  and  possess  tha 
additional  charm  of  furnishing  a  succession  of  bloom.  The  following  are  first* 
rate  hybrid  pernetual  roses  • — • 
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gauden  management. 


Auguste  Mie, — large  pink,  good  shape, 

beautil'ul. 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  —  very  large,  bright 

rose-colour. 
Alexandre  Breton, — fine  form,  red,  shaded 

with  crimson. 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  —  perfect  form, 

delicate  rose-colour. 
Admiral  Nelson, — round  form,  large  and 

showy,  bright  carmine. 
Baronne  Prevost, — one  of  the  oldest,  best, 

and  largest,  rose-colour. 
Belle  de  Bourg  la  Eeine, — fine  form,  large 

and  full,  satin  rose. 
Colonel  de  liougemont, — first-rate,  very 

large,  rose-colour. 
Comte  de  Nauteuil, — perfect  form,  deep 

rose. 
Comtesse  de  Chabrilland, — large,  beauti- 
fully cupped,  and  one  of  the  best-formed 

piuk  roses. 
Caroline    de  Sansal, — large  and    double, 

pale  blue. 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  —  large,    full,   fine 

shape,  bright  crimson. 
Duchess  of  Sutherland, — an  excellent  old 

pink  rose. 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,— fine  rich  purple,  ap- 
proaching to  crimson. 
Emperor  Napoleon, — fine  glossy  crimson 

velvet. 
Emperor  of  Morocco, — superb  darkpurple. 
Eugene  Appert, — showy  brilliant  crimson. 
Geant  des  Batailles, — very  showy,  brilliant 

crimson-scarlet,  one  of  the  very  best, 

but    peculiarly  subject  to    mildew   in 

many  localities. 
General   Jacqueminot,  —  the   best  rose 

grown.    Whoever  only  grows  one,  let 

this  be  the  one.    It  is  a  vigorous  grower, 

a  fine  bloomer,  and  its  brilliant  crimson 

flowers,  either  in  bud,  or  fully  expanded, 

are  exquisitely  beautiful. 
General  Simpson, — bright  carmine,  large, 

and  double. 
Gloire  de  Vitry, — excellent,  large,  and  full 

bright  rose. 
Gloire  de  Panthenoy,  —  fine  form,  rich 

crimson. 
Jules  Margottin, — a  universal  favourite, 

very  large,  and  double,  bright  carmine. 


La  Eeine,— an  old  universal  favourite,  im- 
mensely large,  brilliant  rose. 

L'Etendard  des  Amateurs, —  very  full, 
purplish-red. 

Lord  Raglan, — very  much  like  Geant  des 
Batailles — perhaps  rather  a  better  con- 
stitution ;  first-rate  crimson-scarlet; 
brilliant  flower. 

Louise  Peronny, — magnificent,  one  of  the 
very  best  bright  pink  roses. 

Louis  Chaix, — fine  form,  bright  red. 

Louis  XIY., — large,  good,  bright  reddish- 
crimson. 

Madame  Furtado, — good  form,  full  bloom, 
rosy  carmine. 

MadameDomage, — strong-growing.largest 
size,  pink. 

Madame  Masson, — superb,  large,  vivid 
crimson. 

Madame  Place, — good  form,  fine  pink. 

Madame  Standash, — fine  rosy  lUac. 

Madame  Tidot, — very  double,  excellent 
form,  transparent  flesh-colour. 

Mrs.  Eivers, — afirst-rate,  pale  flesh,  nearly 
white  variety. 

Marquise  de  Paris, — beautiful  satin  rose, 
the  lower  petals  somewhat  silvery. 

Prince  Leon, — fine  form,  double,  bright 
crimson. 

Pauline  Lausezeur, — ^very  double,  crimson 
and  violet. 

Queen  Victoria, — fine  pale  flesh,  tinted 
with  pink. 

Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower, — large  and 
double. 

Senateur  Vaisse, — very  large  and  double, 
dazzling  crimson. 

Souvenir  de  la  Eeine  d'Angleterre, — large 
bright  rose. 

Triomphe  d' Amiens, — large,  lake,  beauti- 
fully streaked  with  reddish-brown. 

Triomphe  d'Exposition, — large,  reddish- 
crimson. 

Triomphe  de  Paris, — beautiful,  bright  red- 
dish-crimson. 

Yictor  Troiullard, — large  and  full,  vivid 
crimson, 

Yictor  Yerdier,— large  and  double,  cherry, 
shaded  with  carmine. 

William  Griffiths,— excellent  form,  very 
double,  lilac  rose. 


554.  The  following  are  good  summer-roses : — 

Moss. — Perhaps  no  variety  exceeds  in  beauty  trie  common  moss-rose.  Its 
large  rosy  blush-flowers  are  universally  admired,  and  in  bud  it  is  inimitable. 

555.  The  following  are  also  good  varieties  : — 

Laneii,  Gloire  de  !Mousseuses,  Unique  de  Provence,  in  large  white  clusters, 
and  the  white  Bath. 

556.  Of  Provence  roses,  the  red  and  white  Cabbage,  Blanchefleur,  large  and 
full,  French  white,  and  La  Ville  de  Londres,  a  large  showy  deep  rose-colour, 
are  as  good  as  any. 

557.  Hybrid  Bourbons  : — 
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Gallica. 

Boula   de   Nauteuil, — large,  handsome, 

purple-violet. 
Kean,— large  and  full,  bright  crimson. 
Letitia,— good  form,  rich  deep  rose. 
Bizarre  Marbree, — beautiful  marble  rose. 


■Charles  Lawson,— very  large  and  double, 
deep  rose. 

Coup  d'Hebe, — the  most  perfectly  shaped 
and  beautiful  of  all  roses,  bright  flesh- 
pink. 

Paul  Eicaut, — exquisitely  beautiful,  large, 
bright  crimson. 

558.  Climbing  Roses : — 

The  white  and  yellow  Banksian  are  universal  favourites;  and  Fortune's 
large  double  white  is  a  useful  addition  to  this  class. 

559.  Of  A5n-shire,  perhaps  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  creamy  white,  and  Riga, 
a  pale  flesh-coloured  variety,  are  as  good  as  any. 

560.  Amadis  and  Inermis  are  also  good  varieties  of  Bomrsault  roses. 

561.  Of  Evergreen  i-oses,  the  following  are  very  good  : — 


Laure  Davoust, — bright  pink,  changing  to 

white. 
The  Garland, — white,  lilac,  and  blue. 


F^Iicite  Perpetuelle, — creamy  white. 
Princesse  Marie,  deep  reddish-pink. 


562.  I  will  give  a  descriptive  list  of  some  good  varieties  of  Bourbon,  Noisette, 
China,  and  tea-scented  roses  next  month.  Tender  sorts  of  either  of  these 
varieties  will  be  safer  it  planted  towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  prune  roses  when  planted.  Planting  ought 
to  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  tops  left  on  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  They  should  then  be  cut  back,  or  headed  in  to  three  or  four  buds 
from  the  stock.  This  will  insure  a  healthy  vigorous  growth.  After  the  plants 
are  established,  the  shoots  may  vary  in  length,  from  4  to  16  inches.  The 
weaker  the  growth,  the  closer  should  they  be  pruned,  and  vice  versd.  Esta- 
bhshed  plants  of  hybrid  perpetuals  and  summer  roses  should  be  pruned  at 
■once  ;  the  more  tender  varieties  will  be  sater  unpinined  till  another  month  or 
six  weeks. 

563.  Flower  Garden. — Where  the  beds  are  filled  with  shrubs  in  winter,  they 
should  be  hoed  deeply  sevei'al  times  during  the  month,  to  expose  a  fi-esh  surface 
to  the  air.  Beds  occupied  with  crocuses  and  snowdrops  should  have  the  surface 
broken  with  a  rake  occasionally,  before  the  plants  appear.  Borders  similarly 
furnished  require  the  same  treatment.  This  not  only  imparts  additional  neat- 
ness, but,  by  breaking  the  crust,  enables  the  plants  to  appear  more  easily 
and  speedily,  and  in  dry  weather  it  considerably  modifies  the  power  of  the 
frost.  Beds  planted  with  herbaceous  plants,  as  well  as  herbaceous  borders, 
would  be  benefitted  by  similar  treatment,  provided  they  were  dug  early  in 
November.  Finish  digging  among  herbaceous  plants,  circumscribing,  divid- 
ing, rearranging,  and  replanting  all  where  necessary,  during  mild  weather. 
The  nld-fashioned  way  of  arranging  these  according  to  their  height  is  still  tho 
most  eff'ective.  The  modern  bedding  system  has  well-nigh  banished  herbaceous 
plants  from  our  gardens  :  nevertheless  many  ot  them  are  very  beautiful,  and 
a  collection  containing  Phlox,  Asters,  Campanula,  Delphinium,  Aconitum, 
Pentstemon,  Helleborus,  Aquilegia,  Cheiranthus,  Gentiana,  Iberis,  Lathyrus, 
Lupinus,  Monardia,  Paeonia,  Potentilla,  Primula,  Salvia,  Saxifrage,  Sedum, 
^ilene,  Spiraea,  Iris,  Statice,  Chelone,  Lychnis,  Alyssum,  Acanthus,  Fraxinella, 
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Achillea,  Orobus,  Yucca,  Scabiosa,  CEnothera,  Diantbus,  Dyletra,  Veronicas^ 
Myosotis,  Sacbys,  &c.  &c.,  arranged  according  to  tbeir  height,  colour,  and. 
time  of  flowering,  and  intermixed  with  bulbous-rooted  plants,  such  as  the 
Crocus,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Cyclamen,  Oxalis,  Tulips,  Ornithogalum, 
Scilla,  Fritillaria,  Lilium,  Cypripedium,  Gladiolus,  Allium,  Anemone,  Ranun- 
culus, Galanthus,  Tritonia,  Orchis,  Colchicum,  Pancratum,  and  Tigridia, 
would  make  a  very  fine  display. 

564.  Most  herbaceous  plants  are  easily  increased,  either  by  dividing  the 
roots,  by  offsets,  by  cuttings  from  the  side-shoots  or  roots,  and  by  seeds. 
Many  of  them,  from  their  rapid  growth,  require  taking  up  and  dividing  every 
second  year.  To  insure  good  flowers,  a  few  strong  stems  of  such  plants  as 
Phloxes,  Asters,  &c.,  must  be  secured,  in  preference  to  a  multiplicity  of 
smaller  ones.  Consequently,  they  require  frequent  and  severe  subdividing  ;. 
from  this  to  the  month  of  April  being  the  best  period  for  performing  this 
operation.  Others,  again,  such  as  Gentians,  Iberis,  Alyssums,  Achilleas,  and 
other  similar  flowering  plants,  thrive  best  without  being  often  disturbed,  and 
must  be  increased  by  small-rooted  offsets.  These  should  be  planted  in  the- 
resen^e  garden  for  the  ensuing  summer,  and  transferred  to  their  flowering 
quarters  this  time  next  year.  Double  rockets,  scarlet  lychnis,  hollyhocks, 
and  other  double-flowering  plants,  are  often  increased  by  cuttings.  These  can: 
generally  be  obtained  either  by  thinning  the  young  shoots  in  the  spring,  or  by 
securing  all  that  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  flowering-stems  in  the  autumn. 
At  either  period  they  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a  handor 
bell-glass,  and  receive  a  gentle  warmth  until  rooted.  If  inserted  in  the  spring, 
they  will  of  course  be  transferred  to  the  reserve  garden  as  soon  as  the  rooting- 
and  gradual  hardening  processes  are  completed.  If  this  is  done  in  the  autumn, 
they  will  be  safer  under  shelter  until  the  end  of  April.  In  either  case,  with, 
liberal  treatment,  they  may  flower  the  next  summer.  To  induce  autumn-struck 
cuttings  to  do  this,  however,  they  must  be  potted  off"  in  rich  soil  as  soon  as- 
rooted,  into  separate  pots,  and  receive  the  stimulus  of  a  genial  atmosphere^ 
and  shelter  from  the  weather.  All  the  mints,  galiums,  and  other  plants  with 
running  or  creeping  roots,  are  so  easily  and  obviously  increased  as  to  require 
no  instructions. 

565.  All  single-flowering  herbaceous  plants  may  also  be  increased  readily  by 
seed.  They  may  either  be  sown  as  soon  as  rijie,  or  after  September  in  pots  ;. 
if  before  that  period,  in  the  reserve  garden.  If  sown  this  or  next  month,  on 
beds  of  light  soil,  and  the  plants  carefully  transplanted  two  or  thi-ee  times 
during  the  summer,  they  may  be  transfei'red  to  their  blooming  quarters  next 
November  ;  if  they  have  been  properly  treated,  they  will  flower  profusely  the 
following  season. 

566.  The  grand  feature  in  the  culture  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  is,  that  most 
of  them,  from  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  from  their  mode  of  increase,  re- 
quire to  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  year,  or  every  second  or  third  year 
at  the  farthest.  Where  this  is  not  done,  the  flourishing  bulbs  are  smothered 
with  the  quantity  of  small  offsets  that  form  around  them.     These  offsets  not- 
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only  rob  the  larger  bulbs  of  their  food,  in  species  in  which  the  same  bulb- 
flowers  for  several  seasons,  but  by  shading  them  from  light  and  air,  prevent 
the  elaboration  of  the  little  that  is  left  into  organizable  matter  for  the  forma- 
tion of  flowers  the  succeeding  season.  In  species,  again,  that  flower  only  once 
from  the  same  bulb,  as  the  numerous  varieties  of  Gladiolus  and  similar 
plants,  two  or  more  bulbs  are  generally  formed ;  and  if  they  are  left 
where  formed,  a  number  of  weak,  puny,  flowerless  bulbs  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. Other  species,  like  the  Crocus  and  similar  bulbs,  form  their  young 
bulbs  on  the  top  of  the  old  ones  ;  and  by  this  process,  repeated  yearly,  would 
jpeedily  throw  the  original  bulb  entirely  out  of  the  ground  ;  while  the  Nar- 
cissus, Tulip,  Colchicum,  and  similar  plants,  form  their  new  bulbs  under  the 
old  ones,  and  would  ultimately  burrow  so  deep  that  the  young  bulbs  would 
never  reach  the  surface  at  all.  To  remedy  all  these  evils,  and  insure  for  the 
bulb  a  period  of  perfect  rest,  all  the  most  valuable  varieties  should  be  taken 
up  annually.  No  special  time  can  be  named  as  the  best  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose. Bulbs  vary  so  much  in  the  period  and  habit  of  their  growth,  that  any 
general  instructions  would  only  mislead.  One  rule,  however,  which  must 
never  be  infringed,  is,  that  no  bulb  is  to  be  disturbed  while  the  leaves  are  in 
a  growing  state.  The  bulb  is  never  matured  until  the  leaves  die  of  their  own 
accord.  As  soon  as  they  thus  die,  the  bulb  may  be  taken  up  and  stored 
away  in  a  cool  room,  say  in  a  temperature  of  40°. 

567.  The  period  of  rest  allotted  for  different  famihes  must  also  vary.  To 
save  trouble,  common  border  bulbs  are  generally  replanted  at  once  :  I  believe, 
however,  all  of  them  would  be  benefitted  by  a  period  of  perfect  rest.  If  kept- 
cool,  the  bulbs  themselves  will  give  unerring  instructions  concerning  the  right 
time  of  planting.  If  the  store-room  is  too  warm,  their  excitabiUty  will  afibrd 
no  criterion  for  safe  practice.  From  one  to  three  months  will  be  a  suitable 
resting  pei'iod  for  most  of  the  families.  Bulbs  so  obviously  increase  them- 
selves, either  by  the  formation  of  young  bulbs,  above,  below,  or  beside  the  old 
ones,  that  any  instructions  concerning  their  propagation  would  be  well-nigh 
superfluous. 

56s.  The  great  business  of  propagating  tender  plants  for  furnishing  the- 
flower-garden  must  now  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  Stock  must  be  taken ; 
calculations  made,  judgment  and  foresight  exercised,  and  activity  displayed, 
if  the  garden  is  to  be  liberally  tilled  next  May.  For  the  last  few  months,  the 
great  object  has  been  safely  to  keep  what  we  have.  During  the  next  three,  the 
plants  we  have  must  be  used  to  furnish  what  is  required  to  fill  the  garden  next 
May.  If  the  bedding  system  is  to  maintain  its  ground,  the  garden  must  be 
1i\[ed  with  floweri?iff  plants  by  the  end  of  that  month.  To  effect  it,  verbenas 
must  be  planted  4  inches  apart,  and  geraniums  from  6  to  8  inches.  Measm-c 
the  superficies  of  your  beds ;  calculate  at  these  distances,  and  increase  your  ■ 
stock  accordingly.  With  the  exception  of  calceolarias  certainly,  and  probably 
geraniums,  nearly  all  other  bedding  plants  grow  and  flower  as  well,  if  not 
better,  when  propagated  in  the  spring  as  in  the  autumn.  Geraniums  grow- 
equally  well ;  but  I  think  autumn-struck  cuttings  flower  more  freely,  and  cer- 
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tainly  two,  tlii-ee,  or  four-year-old  plants  flower  more  freely  than  any  cuttings 
■whatever.  Boxes  of  geranium-roots  that  have  been  stored  in  cellars  thi-ough  the 
winter,  may  now  be  brought  out  into  the  light  of  day,  and,  if  they  have  been 
carefully  managed,  the  whole  surface  will  be  alive  with  buds  and  shoots.  A 
hundred  such  roots  will  furnish  a  thousand  well-rooted  plants  betore  bedding- 
out  time,  and  leave  the  old  roots  still' available — the  best  of  all  plants  for  the 
centres  of  beds.  For  this  purpose,  however,  they  must  be  placed  in  bottom- 
heat  until  the  shoots  are  two  or  three  inches  long.  Then  thin  the  stools  by 
heeling  off  the  cuttings  ;  that  is,  taking  them  off  quite  close  to  the  old  stems. 
Place  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  60 -sized  pots,  or  three  round  a  large  60  ;  or 
in  pots  or  boxes  of  any  size  :  place  them  in  a  house  or  frame  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°,  and  in  three  weeks  they  will  be  well  rooted.  If  a  frame  is  used, 
it  must  have  a  little  air  night  and  day,  as  geraniums  are  very  impatient  of  a 
close  atmosphere.  For  several  years  past,  I  have  used  a  house  for  this  purpose 
in  which  cuciunbers  and  melons  are  grown  in  summer.  The  bottom-heat  is 
derived  from  open  iron  gutters ;  over  these  gutters  is  a  slate  extending  all 
roimd  the  house,  with  a  path  down  the  centre.  On  the  top  of  this  slate  two 
inches  of  rough  leaf-mould  is  strewed  for  drainage ;  over  that,  three  inches  oi 
Bandy  loam ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  loam,  half  an  inch  of  common  pit-sand. 
The  cuttings  are  inserted  with  a  small  dibber  on  this  prepared  bed,  the  siu"- 
face  watered  until  it  is  perfectly  level — a  point  of  great  moment.  A  tempera- 
ture of  60°  is  maintained.  The  house  is  never  shaded ;  and  in  less  than  a 
month  we  thus  root  4,000  plants,  with  about  1  per  cent.  loss.  Verbenas  also 
root  well  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  bright  weather  they  require  shading.  How- 
ever, for  verbenas,  ageratums,  and  calceolarias,  in  the  spring,  no  place  is 
better  than  a  pit  or  frame  with  top  and  bottom  heat  of  from  60°  to  70°.  If 
any  or  all  of  these  have  been  gradually  hardened  off  in  the  winter,  the  store 
pots  ought  to  be  now  plunged  into  a  temperatui'e  of  50°  or  60°,  for  a  week  or 
fortnight  before  the  tops  are  removed  for  cuttings.  Within  certain  limits,  the 
more  tender  the  shoots  of  such  plants  are,  the  more  rapidly  they  will  emit 
roots.  Place  dahlia-roots,  also,  in  heat  at  this  time,  to  excite  healthy  growth 
for  cuttings. 

569.  Sweep  and  roll  turf  and  gravel ;  finish  laying  turf ;  top-dress,  turn, 
renew,  and  relay  the  edgings  of  walks  ;  and  let  cleanliness  and  neatness  com- 
pensate as  far  as  possible  for  the  absence  ot  floral  beauty. 

570.  Shruhheries. — Push  forwai-d  the  digging  and  clearing  of  shnibberies. 
The  great  point  in  the  management  of  shrubberies,  however,  is  so  to  plant, 
prune,  and  train  the  shrubs,  as  to  render  these  operations  unnecessai-y.  The 
raw  edges,  and  masses  of  bare  soil,  that  render  digging  and  cleaning  an  inju- 
rious necessity,  also  mar  the  beauty  and  grandeur  ot  masses  of  shrubs.  As  a 
Tule,  their  branches  should  sweep  the  edges  of  the  turf;  and  the  culture  ol 
•herbaceous  plants  should  never  be  attempted  among  them. 

571.  Where  digging  has  to  be  perfoiTned,  it  should  assume  the  character  of 
pointing.  Among  shinibs,  this  operation  should  be  performed  by  running  the 
»i:)ade  along  the  whole  length,  about  three  inches  beneath  the  s\U"face,  and  in- 
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verting  it.  This  process  buries  the  leaves  and  rubbish,  without  injuring  the 
roots.  The  growth  of  shrubs  should  also  be  regulated  by  pruning  and  training, 
as  the  cleaning  proceeds.  Common  laurels  and  lilacs  will  often  be  found  over- 
riding rhododendrons,  or  other  shrubs  :  the  most  worthless  should  alwa3's  be 
removed,  or  boldly  cut  in.  Rhododendrons  are  often  very  effective  as  margins 
to  masses  of  other  shrubs,  and  they  are  invaluable  in  groups  bj'  themselves. 
No  collection  of  shrubs,  and  no  garden,  should  be  considered  complete 
without  an  assemblage  of  hardy  heaths.  They  flower  chiefly  at  the  end  of 
summer  and  during  the  autumn,  and  the  species  of  Carnea  blooms  early  in  the 
spring.  For  beauty  of  habit,  delicacy  of  tint,  sweetness  of  perfume,  usefulness 
and  durabihty  of  bloom,  they  have  few  rivals.  They  are  also  cheap.  Good 
strong  bushy  plants,  of  many  varieties,  can  be  supplied  by  most  of  our  leading 
American  nurserymen  at  less  than  a  shilling  apiece  in  hundreds.  In  man}'- 
parts  of  the  country  they  can  be  collected  from  the  hills  for  nothing.  They 
can  also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  seed.  The  one  great  drawback 
to  their  culture  is,  that  generally  they  must  have  peat-earth  to  bring  them  to 
perfection  or  maintain  them  in  health.  I  have  had  carnea,  and  several  other 
varieties,  do  very  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, they  all  thrive  best  in  a  hard,  sandy,  gritty  peat.  Bog-peat  is  hardly  fit 
for  their  growth,  unless  it  is  liberally  mixed  with  sharp  sand  and  the  debris  of 
freestone  rocks.  Drjiiess  and  hardness  of  soil  seem  to  be  essential  to  their 
maintenance  in  health.  No  one  can  have  traversed  heath- clad  mountains 
without  being  convinced  of  this.  From  six  inches  to  a  foot  of  soil  is  more  than 
most  of  them  find  in  their  natural  habitats.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  situations  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  plants  ;  conse- 
quently the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  is  checked  by  the  leaves  and 
branches.  For  their  culture  in  the  garden,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  such 
soil,  resting  on  a  dry  bottom,  would  be  desirable.  Beds  or  groups  of  hardy 
heaths  would  make  a  charming  display.  Such  groups  would  harmonize  well 
"with  the  different  fir-trees  in  or  near  to  the  Pinetum.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  beauty,  congruity,  and  adaptabilty,  as  furnishings  for  rock-work.  Peat- 
earth  could  easily  be  introduced  among  the  crevices,  between  stones,  &c.,  and 
the  heaths  introduced  there.  They  would  thrive  admirably  in  such  situations, 
and  contrast  well  with  the  ferns  and  other  plants  that  find  a  congenial  home  in 
such  localities. 

572.  The  following  are  the  varieties  most  generally  cultivated  for  sale  : — 


Erica  australis. 

„  herbacea. 
,,  ,,  carnea. 

„  cinerea  alba. 
,,  ,,      rosea. 

„  „      rubra. 

„  lanceolata. 

,,  mediterranea. 


Mackaiana. 
striata. 
Tetralix  rubra. 


hibernica. 


Erica  Tetralix  alba. 
„     vagrans  carnea, 
„     vulgaris  alba. 
„  „  „     minor. 

„  „        coccinea. 

„  ,,        decumbens. 

„  „        Hammondii. 

„  „        pumila. 

»  „        pygmsea. 

„  „        vanegata. 

rigida. 
„        variabilis. 
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573.  Reserve  Garden. — If  the  weather  continues  open,  the  following  hardy 
annuals  should  be  sown  during  the  month : — 


Iberia  umbellata  alba. 

,,      odorata. 
Erysimum  Perofskianum. 
Eutoca  viscida. 
Gilia  tricolor. 
»         »        alba. 
„  „        rosea. 

Sphenogyne  speciosa. 
Leptosiphon  densiflorus. 
Schizanthus  porrigens. 

,,  pinnatus. 

,,  „         Priestii. 

Silene  pendula. 
Tiscaria  oculata. 
Eschscholtzia  califomica. 

„  crocea. 

,,  „       alba. 


Alyssum  calycinum  (Sweet  Alyssum). 
Calandrinia  speciosa. 
Eutoca  Manglesii. 
Collinsia  bicolor. 

„       grandiflora. 
Bartonia  aurea. 
Calliopsis  Dnimmondii. 

,,         bicolor  atrosan guinea. 
Chrysanthemum  coronarium. 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus. 

„  flora  albus. 

Limnanthes  grandiflora. 
Ifemophila  atomaria. 

„  insignis. 

„  discoidalis. 

„  maculata. 

Iberis  coronaria  (Candytuft). 
„      umbellata. 

574.  There  are  many  other  beautiful  hardy  annuals,  some  of  which,  such  as- 
the  Lupines,  had  better  not  be  sown  till  March.  Only  half  the  packets  of  the 
above  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February,  and  the  other  half  resen-ed  for  a 
second  sowing,  either  in  the  reserve  garden  or  on  the  borders  and  beds  where 
they  are  to  bloom.  Those  sown  during  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  are  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  the  earlier  sowings.  However,  the  above  will  prove 
quite  hardy  in  ordinary  seasons,  unless  the  frost  is  very  severe  just  as  they 
are  coming  through  the  ground  ;  in  that  case,  some  slight  protection  should 
be  afforded  them.  Hence  one  great  advantage  of  sowing  all  early  seeds  in 
the  reserve  garden,  where  any  necessary  shelter  may  easily  be  pro\'ided.  If 
the  weather  continues  mild,  autumn-sown  annuals  may  be  transplanted 
during  the  month  ; — from  2  to  4  inches  square,  according  to  the  size  and 
habits  of  the  plants,  will  be  a  proper  distance  apart.  With  the  exception  of 
ten-week  stocks,  which  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  a  frame  at  once,  the  sowing 
of  all  other  tender  or  half-hardy  annuals  may  safely  be  deferred  to  nex 
month  ;  material,  howeser,  should  be  collected,  and  frames  got  in  readiness 
for  this  purpose.  Excellent  instructions  have  already  appeared  on  this 
subject  at  pages  184  and  185,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here  ;  however,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  very  gentle  heat  is 
sufficient  to  insure  the  germination  of  most  flower-seeds.  A  bottom-  and 
surface-heat  ranging  from  50°  to  55°  will  generally  be  amply  sufficient  for 
this  purpose ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  material  required  will  only  be  about 
one-half  of  what  would  be  necessary  to  raise  or  grow  cucumbers.  Guard 
choice  tulips,  hyacinths,  &c.,  against  the  attacks  of  mice  and  snails.  An 
endless  variety  of  traps  have  been  invented  for  the  former  :  no  trap  is  mor& 
eflBcient  for  the  latter  than  leaves  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  laid  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  carefully  examined  c  ery  night  ;  if  left  till  morning,  possibly  the  leaves 
"Will  be  eaten,  and  the  snail  hid  beyond  our  reach. 

575.  Ranunculuses. — Next  to  the  tulip,  perhaps  these  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  bulbs  or  tubers,  if,  indeed,  their  claw-like  roots  deserve  these 
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Dftmes.  They  rival  the  tuhp  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  many  prefer  the 
Ijeautifully-arranged  balls  of  the  ranunculus  to  the  stiflf  formal  cups  of  the 
tulip ;  both,  however,  have  their  distinctive  features  of  beauty,  and  deserve 
a  place  in  every  garden.  They  may  be  planted  from  October  to  the  end  of 
this  month,  some  preferring  one  period  and  some  another  :  perhaps  no  better 
time  could  be  chosen  for  planting  than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February. 
As  soon  as  the  beds  are  in  a  fit  state,  lose  no  time  in  planting,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable  ;  but  waiting  a  day,  or  even  a  week,  is  nothing  in  comparison 
•with  placing  the  roots  in  soil  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive  them.  They  are 
best  cultivated  in  4-feet  beds  of  rich  loam  mixed  with  one-fourth  part  of 
decomposed  cowdung.  The  soil  should  be  dug  from  2  to  2^  feet  deep,  and  if 
the  situation  is  moist  and  partially  sheltered,  so  much  the  better.  A  con- 
stant supply  of  moisture  is  essential  to  their  beauty  and  growth,  although  an 
excess  of  water  would  destroy  the  tubers  during  the  cold  of  winter  and 
early  spring :  after  their  blossom-buds  are  formed,  however,  the  surface  of 
the  beds  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  ;  a  daily  soaking  of  water  will 
then  be  necessary  in  dry  weather,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  but  to 
preserve  the  roots  from  injury,  these  being  very  near  the  surface.  The  roots 
should  be  planted  about  2  inches  deep  and  6  inches  apart ;  their  claw-like 
extremities  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  earth,  and  the  crowns  be  covered 
with  an  inch  of  sand  previous  to  another  inch  of  soil  being  spread  over  them  ; 
the  beds  may  then  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  spruce  branches,  straw  litter, 
or  leaf-mould,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost :  this  will,  of  course,  be  removed 
before  the  appearance  of  the  plants  above  ground. 

576.  Ranunculuses  are  increased  by  offsets,  dividing  the  tubers,  and  seed. 
OflFsets  is  the  usual  mode  of  increase,  and  they  are  generally  sufl&ciently 
strong  to  flower  the  first  year.  Choice  sorts  may  also  be  divided  into  several 
plants ;  every  httle  knot  that  appears  on  the  top  of  a  tuber  will  form  a  plant 
if  carefully  divided,  so  as  to  insure  an  accompanying  claw.  Unless,  however, 
for  choice  sorts,  this  mode  of  increase  is  not  desirable  :  by  seed  is  the  most 
rapid  mode  of  increase,  as  well  as  the  only  way  of  securing  new  varieties.  It 
is  said  by  some  persons  that  ranunculuses  never  come  true  from  seed,  so  that 
variety  is  certain.  Perhaps  the  best  time  for  sowing  is  the  month  of  January, 
and  the  best  place  a  cold  frame.  Sow  either  in  the  frame,  or  in  pots  or  boxes, 
on  a  smooth  hardish  surface,  and  barely  cover  the  seed  with  soil.  Exclude 
the  frost,  and  keep  the  frame  close  until  the  plants  show  two  seed-leaves ;  then 
gradually  inure  them  to  more  air,  until  the  light  may  be  entirely  removed  in 
May.  The  little  tubers  may  be  taken  up  when  the  foliage  is  quite  ripened  off: 
they  will  require  the  same,  or  even  more  attention,  in  watering  than  the 
old  roots. 

577.  Some  prefer  sowing  the  seed  on  beds  out  of  doors  in  the  autumn  or 
spring  months.  Generally,  ranunculuses  will  have  died  down,  and  be  fit  for 
taking  up  and  storing,  by  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  The  place 
for  storing  should  be  dry  ;  a  drawer  with  a  bed  of  sand  being  the  most  con- 
venient.    The  following  are  good  varieties  : — 
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La  Celeste, — violet. 
La  Charmante,— light  rose. 
La  Pucelle  de  Paris, — yellow. 
Mathilde, — purplish  blue. 
Mont  Blanc, — white, 
Nosegay, — yellow-brown  spotted,  sweet- 
scented. 
CEil-noir, — true  black. 
Habet  Electoral, — golden  yellow. 
Hasdrubal, — deep  rose. 
Herculaneum, — purple-spotted. 
Horatius, — dark  grey. 
Gloria  Floruxn, — brown. 
Formosum, — brown  and  yellow. 
Genevra, — citron . 
Fireball, — fire-red. 
Eleonora, — rose. 
El  Dorado,— yellow  and  brown. 
Dictator, — scarlet. 

Comtesse  de  Pompadour, — deep  yellow. 
Comte  de  Gloire, — blood-red. 

57S.  Turlan  Ranuncidus. ^These  are  somewhat  hardier,  and  even  more 
showy,  than  the  other  varieties  ;  they  are  not  yet  very  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing half-dozen  are  very  beautiful :  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  gorgeous  than  a  bed  of  scarlet  Turbans  in  flower. 


Comte  d'Artois,— white. 

Abbe  d'Elugne, — dark  brown, 

Amazon, — light  purple. 

Argus, — velvety  brown. 

Bergere  Blanche, — white,  rose-spotted. 

BeUe  Forme, — white,  red-spotted. 

Blanche  Amiable, — white. 

Black  Prince, — black. 

Ceres, — purple  variegated. 

Clothilde, — rose  variegated. 

Einaldo, — velvety  black. 

Peine  des  Tiolettes, — velvet. 

Quintinianus, — rose-spotted. 

Princesse  d'Orange, — orange. 

Polydore, — velvety  blackish  purple. 

Penelope, — rose  and  yellow. 

Pose  sans-egal, — white,  rose-feathered. 

Temple  van  Apollo, — dark  purple. 

Valois, — dark  brown. 

Vocabule, — white  and  rose. 


Hercules, — white. 
Grandiflora, — crimson. 
Torban  d'Or,— golden. 


Tariegata, — brown,  red,  &  yellow,  mottled. 
Eomano, — scarlet. 

„  dark,  black  or  brown. 


579.  Anemones. — These  are  harder  than  the  ranunculuses,  have  a  richer 
foliage,  and  their  flowers  resemble  miniature  semi-double  hollyhocks.  They 
also  include  most  of  the  colours  of  the  hollyhock,  except  a  pure  white  or  yellow ; 
and  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  these,  nothing  can  exceed  in  loveliness  the 
blue,  or  in  glory  the  scarlet,  of  the  anemone.  And  althotigh,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  neither  a  white  nor  a  yellow  self  {the  single  ichite  is  not  white), 
yet  several  of  them  are  beautifully  striped  with  these  colours.  They  may  be 
planted  from  October  to  the  end  of  !March,  and  a  succession  of  bloom  thus 
secured,  in  mild  seasons,  from  Februaiy  uutil  July.  A  poor  calcareous  dry 
soil  seems  to  suit  them  best,  but  they  will  flower  well  in  almost  any  commori 
garden  soil.  I  hope  to  furnish  a  list  of  sorts,  and  give  an  epitome  of  their 
culture,  in  October  or  November.  Those  who  wish  to  plant  them  at  once  may 
procure  100  named  varieties  for  255.  ;  ditto,  mixed,  6s.  ;  ditto,  scarlet,  10s., 
from  any  large  nurser}'man.  They  should  be  planted  in  the  same  manner  and 
about  the  same  depth  as  ranunculuses,  from  8  to  10  inches  apai't. 

580.  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and  other  florists'  flowers  in  frames,  must  be 
carefully  attended  to  during  the  month.  During  dull  weather,  the  lights  should 
be  tilted  up,  either  at  the  sides  or  the  top,  in  preference  to  pushing  them  down 
or  drawing  them  up.  This  mode  of  ventilation  will  prevent  the  fog  or  mois- 
ture in  the  air  from  being  deposited  on  the  leaves,  a  point  of  the  first  import- 
ance during  damp  or  frosty  weather.  Never  water  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
and  then  do  it  thoroughly,  taking  care  to  keep  the  leaves  diy,  and  not  allow  a 
drop  to  lall  on  the  crowns  of  the  plants.     During  mild  weather,  too  much  air 
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can  hardly  be  given  ;  but  avoid  cutting  draughts  of  cold  air.  On  genial  days, 
when  the  sim  shines  for  a  few  hours,  remove  the  lights  entirely,  and  clean  and 
gently  stir  the  surface-soil,  removing  every  decayed  leaf,  spot  of  fungus,  and 
all  impurities  both  from  plants  and  frame.  A  dirty  frame  will  soon  en- 
gender sickness  and  disease  among  plants  ;  and  diseased  plants  will  rapidly 
infect  the  frame  :  hence  the  necessity  of  perfect  cleanHness  in  both.  "Whenever 
a  fcEtid,  unhealthy  atmosphere  is  discovered,  the  plants  should  be  removed, 
the  plunging  material  thrown  out,  the  whole  interior  of  the  frame  painted  with 
hot  lime-and-water,  and  fumigated  with  sulphur  burnt  over  a  hot  coal.  An 
hour's  reign  of  the  sulphur  fumes  will  suffice  to  destroy  every  living  thing,  and 
drive  out  or  neutralize  the  noxious  malaria.  The  light  or  lights  should  then 
be  removed,  and  be  thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap  ;  fresh 
plunging  matter  (nothing  equals  clean  coal-ashes)  introduced,  and  the  plants 
re-arranged.  Such  preventive  and  curative  measures  often  check  incipient 
disease,  and  save  valuable  collections  of  plants. 

581.  Top-dress  auriculas  and  pinks  with  rich  soil,  and  re-pot  all  pansies 
that  are  intended  to  be  bloomed  in  pots.  Eight-inch  pots  are  those  most 
generally  used  for  this  pm-pose,  but  the  size  must  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  the  plants.  To  insm-e  a  good  bloom,  they  should  not  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  after  this  period. — D.  T.  F. 


§  3.— The  Kitchen  Garden 

582.  The  operations  in  the  kitchen-garden  this  month  depend  very  much  on 
the  weather.  In  mild  open  weather,  a  sowing  of  radish  is  made,  and  to  protect 
them  from  birds  and  frost,  cover  lightly  with  straw  or  fern,  uncovering  the 
beds  occasionally  in  mild  weather.  Chaffinches  are  very  fond  of  pulling  up 
these,  and  other  seeds,  as  they  appear  through  the  ground  ;  so  that  they 
should  not  be  left  improtected  :  netting  stretched  over  them  will  admit  light 
and  air,  and  exclude  the  birds  ;  white  worsted  will  keep  them  off  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  but  they  soon  get  used  to  it ;  and  scarecrows  are  equally  ineffective. 
A  covering  of  tiffany  canvas  or  calico  stretched  on  laths,  will  be  effective, 
and  resist  the  March  winds  more  than  straw  or  fern  :  they  need  be  but  a  few 
inches  from  the  groimd.  If  the  ground  is  in  condition  for  treading,  it  is  best 
to  do  so,  as,  indeed,  it  is  with  nearly  all  seeds  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  apt  to 
clod  or  bind,  it  should  by  no  means  be  trodden,  but  covered  with  light  soil, 
or  pressed  in  with  the  rake.  The  ground,  in  such  cases,  should  be  marked 
into  beds  of  convenient  width,  allowing  a  foot  or  15  inches  between,  for 
alleys,  to  stand  in,  never  treading  on  the  beds.  This  comes  naturally  enough 
after  a  little  practice  ;  but  experience  is  a  dear  school  to  learn  in,  and  the 
most  inexperienced,  by  following  some  such  dfrections,  may  avoid  failure  as 
certainly  as  the  most  practised.  Some  gardeners,  whose  ground  is  limited, 
are  in  the  habit  of  sowing  parsley,  carrots,  onions,  leeks,  or  some  such  crop, 
which  takes  longer  to  grow,  along  with  radishes,  sowing  both  together,  the 
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radishes  coming  oiJ  soon  after  the  others  are  up.  This  may  be  a  saving  of  time 
or  room  ;  but  where  there  is  plenty  of  space,  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  two 
-crops  together,  but  let  every  crop  have  the  best  chance  of  doing  well.  It  is, 
however,  advisable,  this  month,  to  sow  early  crops  of  the  above  :  although 
they  are  best  sown  in  frames,  they  do  well  on  a  warm  border. 

583.  Seakale.— About  this  time  it  is  advisable  to  begm  forcing  seakale ;  if 
forced  eailier,  it  is  not  so  good  or  abundant,  and  if  left  till  March,  artificial 
lieat  is  almost  unnecessary.  The  best  way  of  raising  seakale  is  from  seed, 
-which  should  be  sown  in  drills,  about  four  or  five  feet  aDart,  and  three  inches 
deep  :  this  should  be  done  about  the  beginning  of  April.  When  sufficiently 
large  to  tell  which  plants  are  strongest,  thin  them  to  about  three  inches  ;  in 
July  transplant  some,  leaving  them  in  the  rows,  a  foot  ov  18  inches  apart. 

1^84.  Some  would  recommend  planting  these  thinnings  on  ridges  raised  a 
foot  high  or  so,  placing  the  plants  in  threes  or  fours,  the  clusters  being  a 
yard  apart  and  the  ridges  five  feet.  It  is  affirmed,  that  when  heat  is  appHed 
to  seakale  planted  in  this  way,  the  ground  gets  warmed,  so  that  the  plants  get 
bottom-heat  as  well  as  top.  In  theory  this  seems  rational  enough,  but  in 
practice  I  have  found  no  striking,  or,  indeed,  visible  advantage  in  it ;  but  it 
is  as  well  to  plant  them  in  clumps  of  three  or  four  together,  a  yard  apart : 
in  this  way  a  bunch  of  crowns  is  formed,  over  which  to  place  a  kalepot,  a 
great  advantage  in  that  which  is  to  be  forced.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  the  ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  often  stirred  ;  and  in 
dry  weather  copiously  watered,  especially  that  which  has  been  transplanted. 

585.  Seakale  is  best  managed  in  the  open  ground,  where,  if  planted  on 
ridges  in  clusters  of  three,  a  yard  apart,  it  may  be  forced  any  time  in  the 
winter,  by  putting  the  pots  on,  and  covering  them  with  about  three  feet  of 
fermenting  dung  :  with  a  moderate  heat,  it  takes  about  three  weeks,  fi"om 
the  time  of  covering  till  ready  to  cut.  Never  break  off  the  leaves,  but  leave 
them  to  decay  naturally,  when  they  may  be  removed. 

586.  Continue  to  wheel  manure  on  to  vacant  ground,  and  get  all  digging, 
-trenching,  and  in  fact  all  ground- work,  as  forward  as  possible,  bearing  in  mind 
that  much  of  the  success  of  the  season  depends  upon  it ;  and  how  important 
it  is  to  have  the  ground  prepared  a  week  or  two  before  cropping,  especially 
•where  it  is  heavy  or  retentive,  for  none  but  a  practised  workman  can  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  the  surface  in  that  faiely-pulverized  condition  that 
follows  sharp  frost  and  drying  winds. 

587.  Caulifloicers,  under  hand-glasses,  should  have  all  the  air,  sun,  and  light 
possible,  and  gentle  showers  in  mild  weather,  where  they  are  protected  from 
frost,  cold  winds,  or  heavy  rains.  Dust  them  also  occasionally  with  lime,  to 
•destroy  slugs,  and  stir  the  earth  about  the  roots. 

588.  Peas  which  are  advancing  should  be  earthed  up,  both  to  protect  and 
strengthen  them.  A  dusting  now  and  then  with  lime  will  protect  from  birds 
and  mice ;  or  white  worsted  stretched  along  the  rows  will  do  so,  if  rightly 
managed.  One  way  is  to  have  some  half-circular  pieces  of  board,  a  foot  wide, 
^ith  pegs  nailed  to  them  to  thrust  into  the  ground ;  then  have  five  or  six 
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small  nails  on  the  upper  edge  at  regular  distances  :  these  are  fixei  into  tho 
ground  at  each  end  of  the  row,  and  as  many  lines  of  worsted  as  there  are 
nails  passed  over  the  peas.  This  covers  them  completely  in  ;  others  lay 
branchy  sticks  over  them.  Some  sow  rather  thickly  and  leave  them  fully  ax- 
posed,  afl&rming  that  by  allowing  for  loss,  the  others  are  not  drawn  up,  thus 
avoiding  more  covering  than  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  crop. 

589.  Dwarf  peas  may  always  be  grown  advantageously  where  sticks  are 
an  object,  and  these  may  be  sown  closer  together.  The  Bishop  dwarf, 
long-podded,  is  a  good  cropper,  and  may  be  grown  without  sticks  ;  but  where 
sticks  or  where  hurdles  can  be  obtained,  it  is  no  saving  to  grow  without  them, 
for  the  taller  sorts,  which  grow  six  or  eight  feet  high,  bear  most  enormously 
if  in  good  soU  and  mulched.  During  this  month  it  is  advisable  to  get  in  some 
of  the  medium  sorts,  as  Auvergne,  Imperial,  Scimitar,  or  Champion  ;  but  the 
later  sorts  had  better  be  left  till  next  month. 

590.  Broad  Beans  of  any  sort  may  be  got  in  for  succession. 

591.  Callages. — Look  over  the  row  of  cabbages,  and  see  if  any  are  eaten 
by  vermin.  A  dusting  of  lime  when  the  ground  is  wet,  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, will  destroy  slugs.  Another  good  plan  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  to  let  a 
few  ducks  into  the  kitchen-garden  for  half  an  hour  or  so  every  morning  ;  they 
will  destroy  immense  quantities  of  slugs,  snails,  worms,  and  grubs.  Keplaco 
all  the  plants  that  have  been  destroyed  by  frost  or  otherwise,  and  draw  earth 
up  to  the  stems.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  under  hand-glasses  a  little  cabbage, 
of  some  quick-heading  kind,  as  early  York  or  Eastham,  or  indeed  any  sort : 
they  will  follow  those  which  have  stood  the  winter,  and  be  very  useful  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  Some  Brussels  sprouts  may  be  sown  ;  also  purple 
Cape  and  Walcheren  broccoli,  for  autumn  use. 

592.  Parsley  may  be  sown  in  drills,  or  broadcast,  or  as  edgings,  or  between 
dwarf  or  short-lived  crops.  The  seed  should  be  but  slightly  covered,  trodden 
or  pressed  in,  according  to  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  raked  evenly.  It  takes 
several  weeks  to  germinate  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

593.  Carrots  of  the  short-horn  sort,  if  sown  on  a  warm  border  now,  will 
come  into  use  in  May,  and  be  very  sweet  and  good.  Sow  rather  thickly,  and 
thin  to  two  inches  apart.  To  produce  carrots  and  parsnips  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  make  a  very  deep  hole  with  a  long  dibble  ;  ram  the  earth  well  round  it 
while  the  dibble  is  in,  and  when  it  is  removed,  fxU  up  the  hole  with  fine  rich 
earth.  Sow  a  few  seeds  on  the  top,  either  parsnips  or  carrots,  as  may  be  requii-ed, 
and  when  up,  draw  out  all  except  the  one  plant  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the 
hole.     Prodigious  carrots  and  parsnips  may  be  produced  by  this  means. 

594.  Onions  for  salading  may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border,  A  small  sowing  of 
leeks  may  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  quite 
so  thick.  A  top-dressing  of  soot  once  a  fortnight,  or  even  oftener  if  the  wea- 
ther be  rainy,  will  have  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  onion  crop,  and  will  prove 
an  effectual  remedy  against  the  maggot  at  the  root,  which  so  often  destroys  the 
entire  crop,  especially  on  highly-manured  land, 

595.  Red  Beet,  if  sown  now,  will  be  very  useful  late  in  the  summer.    Sow  in 
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drills  9  or  10  inches  apart,  or  broadcast,  and  thin  to  the  sanae  distance.     The 
white  beet  may  be  sown  for  the  leaves,  which  are  eaten  like  spinach  in  summer. 

596.  Early  Potatoes  may  be  planted  on  a  south  border,  or  under  a  wall 
having  a  sunny  aspect.  At  this  time  it  is  well  to  plant  middUng-sized  tubers 
whole.  The  early  tops  are  apt  to  get  cut  oflf  by  spring  frosts  ;  but  they  bear 
none  the  less  for  it,  and  they  may  be  recovered  if  not  too  severely  frozen,  by 
watering  with  cold  water  before  the  sun  is  up. 

597.  Saladiag  and  Potherhs. — Lettuces  should  be  sown  now  for  succession. 
Mustard-and-tcress  may  be  sown  under  hand-glasses.  American  cress,  which 
is  much  the  same  as  water-cress,  may  also  be  sown  on  a  sunny  border  ;  it  is 
very  useful  for  salading,  and  easily  cultivated.  Chervil  may  be  sown  about  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  also  other  potherbs,  as  savory,  marjoram,  coriander, 
and  hyssop  :  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  them  veiy  early,  however,  it  is  as  well 
to  defer  sowing  these  till  next  month.  They  are  mostly  very  slow  in  germi- 
nating. 

59S.  Scorzoneras,  Salsafy,  Ilaniburg  Parsley,  d:c. — It  is  as  well  to  defer 
sowing  main  crops  of  these  things  till  next  month  :  the  advantage  of  having 
early  crops  is  great,  but  they  should  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  room, 
the  time  they  last,  or  the  wants  of  the  family.  A  square  rod  of  ground  will 
generally  be  suflBcient  for  early  sowings  of  most  of  the  principal  crops,  but 
herbs  and  salads  will  do  with  less,  and  it  is  best  to  look  forward  to  what 
is  to  be  done  during  the  whole  season,  and  calculate  to  a  nicety  what  can 
be  grown  on  every  part  without  wasting  room,  or  crowding  and  over-cropping, 
and  exhausting-  the  soil  beyond  the  power  of  manure  to  restore  it.  It  may 
seem  advisable  to  make  early  use  of  the  ground,  and  get  it  three-parts  cropped 
in  February  ;  but  in  May  and  June  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fatal  error  has  been 
committed. 


§  4. — Fruit-Garden. 

599.  Strawberries. — If  it  is  desirable  to  make  new  plantations  of  strawberries 
at  this  time,  it  may  be  done  by  taking  vip  runners  with  a  trowel,  and  planting 
them  18  inches  apart.  It  is  easy  to  select  plants  that  will  flower  and  fruit  the 
same  j'ear  by  the  crowns,  which,  if  plump  and  full,  indicate  flower-buds. 
After  planting,  mulch  with  dung  :  they  will  bear  much  more  freely,  and  it  is 
important  to  do  this  early.     Old  plants  should  be  cleaned  and^mulched. 

6co.  RasiJierries  should  be  pi'uned  without  delay,  if  not  done  before.  Cut 
out  all  the  old  canes,  and  thin  out  the  new  to  four  or  five  ;  shorten  them  one- 
third,  and  if  necessary  support  them  with  sticks,  rails,  or  by  arching  them 
together.  If  this  is  done  cai'efully,  only  tying  two  together,  it  will  answer  better 
than  by  tying  them  to  stakes. 

601.  Gooseberry  and  Cuirant-hushes  should  be  pruned  where  fonnerly 
omitted.  In  pruning  gooseberries,  the  object  is  merely  to  thin  out  and  regu- 
late the  shoots,  which  need  not  be  shortened  except  to  keep  them  oflf  the 
ground,     In  pruning  currants,  the  obi^ct  is  to  produce  short  fruit-bearing 
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spiu's,  so  that  all  the  shoots  except  the  leaders  should  be  cut  in  three-fourths, 
the  leading  shoots  about  one-hah,  or  rather  more. 

602.  BLach  Citrranis  should  scarcely  be  cut  at  all ;  they  do  not  bear  so  well 
ii  much  jDruned  ,  so  that  a  little  thinning  or  reducing  into  shape  is  all  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

603.  Apples  and  Pears. — Finish  pruning  all  fruit-trees  this  month,  whether 
standards,  espaliers,  dwarf-bushes,  pyramids,  pillars,  or  trained  on  walls.  In 
priming  these,  the  main  object  is  to  produce  short  fruiting-spurs,  so  that  all 
vigorous  shoots  should  be  shortened  in  ;  but  the  stronger  the  shoots  the  less 
they  should  be  cut ;  for  too  close  cutting  throws  them  into  the  production  of 
wood  and  leai,  and  not  fruit.  Figs  on  walls  should  scarcely  be  cut  at  all,  and 
no  trees  in  frosty  weather. 

604.  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  on  walls,  ought  to  to  be  unnailed 
and  pruned  this  month.  Thin  out  the  shoots  till  they  lie  about  six  inches  from 
-each  other,  and  shorten  or  not  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree  or  shoot : 
ii  very  strong,  shorten  little  or  none  ;  but  if  the  end  of  a  weak  shoot  terminates 
still  more  weaklj'',  cut  back  to  a  double-bud — that  is,  one  leaf-bud  between  two 
•flower-buds  :  prune  neatly  in  this  way,  and  tack  them  up  again  with  fresh 
nails  and  shreds.  The  trees  should  be  done  over  in  this  way  every  winter,  but 
it  is  important  that  the  shoots  be  thinned  out  and  disbudded  in  summer 
time. — F.  C. 


§  5.— The  Culture  of  Flowers  under  Glass. 

605  Glass  and  fire,  capital,  enterprise,  and  cultural  skill,  enable  us  to  pro- 
duce the  luscious  fruits  of  all  lands  in  any  given  place,  and  to  converge  the 
■scattered  rays  of  floral  beauty  diffused  throughout  the  world  into  one  dazzling 
focus  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Glass,  at  one  time  a  luxviry  in  our  dwellings, 
has  become  a  primary  necessity  in  our  gardens,  and  nothing  has  given  a 
greater  stimulus  to  horticulture  than  the  abolition  of  the  excise-duty  ujoon 
glass.  The  improvement  in  the  quality  and  reduction  of  price  consequent 
upon  this  measure,  have  brought  glass  houses  of  some  descrii^tion  within  reach 
even  of  the  toiling  millions ;  and  the  time  is  probably  at  hand  when  every 
sober,  industrious  man  may  grow  his  ou'ii  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  i-are  exotic  plants  in  his  Oioii  conservatory.  More  money  is 
annually  wasted  on  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  than  would  build  and  furnish  such 
a  structure  for  every  head  of  a  family  in  the  kingdom.  In  future  numbers, 
details  of  construction,  and  qualities  and  prices  of  glass,  will  be  given;  and  while 
the  requirements  of  the  lai'gest  places  will  be  provided  for,  the  wants  of  the 
working-man  will  not  be  overlooked.  And  so  in  the  Calendars  of  instructions, 
while  My  Lady's  bouquet  and  My  Lord's  table  will  be  taken  care  of,  Mrs. 
Smith's  posy  of  flowers  and  John's  humble  dessert  will  also  be  kejit  in  mind. 

6c6.  Plant-houses  obviously  divide  themselves  into  houses  for  slioio  and 
houses  for  cjroidh.  The  foi'mer  should  be  devoted  to  plants  in  flower,  or  com- 
paratively perfect  plants,  with  handsome  foliage  ;  the  latter  to  plants  in  their 
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incipient  preparatory  stages.  The  object  in  the  show-house  or  houses  is  to 
preserve  the  plants  in  the  same  state  as  long  as  possible  :  the  aim  in  the  other- 
houses  will  be  to  urge  the  plants  forward  as  rapidly  towards  perfection  as  may 
be  consistent  with  their  well-being.  Diametrically  opposite  means  must  be 
employed  to  secure  these  nearly  opposing  results.  Hence  the  necessity  of  tha 
division  indicated.  A  comparatively  dry,  cool,  well- ventilated  house  tends  to 
prolong  the  blooming  period  of  plants  to  the  utmost ;  a  moist,  warm,  close- 
house  is  best  adapted  to  secure  rapid  expansion  and  perfect  gi-owth.  The  term 
Conservatory  is  generally  given  to  a  house  for  preserving  plants  in  flower  ;. 
the  Greenhouse  being  a  house  devoted  chiefly  to  Cape  heaths  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  in  complete  establishments  in  which  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and 
other  soft-wooded  plants  have  separate  houses  devoted  to  them.  In  places- 
where  two  or  more  houses  exist  for  the  culture  of  stove-plants,  one  of  the 
houses  should  be  a  consei^vative  and  the  other  a  ]}'''0!]ressive  stove ;  and  if  an 
intermediate  one  could  be  provided  to  receive  the  plants  as  they  go  out  of 
ilower,  the  trio  would  complete  a  most  useful  cultural  circle. 

607.  Conservatory. — Here  Camellias,  Arums,  EiDacrises,  Salvia  sjDiendens, 
Chinese  Primroses,  a  few  Heaths,  Lachnalias,  and  perhaps  forced  Lilacs, 
Azaleas,  Khododendrons,  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Crocuses,  and  other  bulbs, 
will  now  be  either  in  flower  or  coming  into  flower-bud.  KeejD  a  night  tempcr- 
atm-e  of  from  40'^  to  45°,  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  with  sun-heat.  Unless  during 
very  severe  frost  or  cutting  winds,  give  air  daily,  if  only  for  an  hour  at  noon, 
to  change  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  dry  up  drip.  Prune,  and  destroy 
scale  and  other  insects  on  climbers  and  other  permanent  plants.  All  plants 
should  be  carefully  examined  before  they  are  introduced  into  this  house,  ia 
order  to  prevent  an  importation  of  insects,  as  smoking  with  tobacco,  or 
other  insect-destroying  processes,  are  not  only  very  disagreeable,  but  are 
most  inimical  to  the  beauty  and  longevity  of  the  flowers.  Examine,  water,  and 
top-dress  if  necessary,  any  of  the  borders.  Kemove  all  plants  back  to  their 
resi^ective  quarters  as  soon  as  their  flower  fades,  and  introduce  fresh  suj^j^lies 
from  forcing-pits,  greenhouse,  or  stove,  and  let  no  dead  leaf,  or  flower,  or  dirt 
of  any  description,  be  allowed  to  mar  the  sense  of  delight  which  this  house  and 
its  occupants  should  ever  be  calculated  to  inspii'O. 

60S.  Greenhouse.—  More  airmay  begiven  to,  and  5°  less  heat  will  sufiicefor  this 
house  than  for  the  conservatory.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  examine  and  clean  the- 
whole  stock  of  plants.  Many  of  the  acacias  andepacrises  are  apt  to  become  in- 
fested with  scale.  So  liable  to  this  pest  are  many  of  them,  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
constitutional  tendency  ;  its  eradication,  too^  is  very  difficult.  Prevention  is  th& 
only  remedy,  for  I  am  well-nigh  convinced  that  a  perfect  cure  is  impossible. 
So  doubtful  is  this  point,  that  I  would  rather  s^Dcnd  a  week  in  looking  over  an 
entire  collection  without  finding  a  single  scale,  than  an  hour  in  trying  any  nos- 
trum upon  a  single  infected  plant.  After  experimenting  upon  eveiything,  Gis- 
hurst's  compound  included,  for  scale  and  bug,  I  fearlessly  assert  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  these  pests  but  i-emoving  and  destroying  them.  Spirits  of  wine,, 
indeed,  will  kill  the  latter,  but  it  is  powerless  upon  the  former.   It  has  also  the 
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great  drawback  of  killing  some  of  the  tender  leaves.  If  any  dust  or  soot  has 
accumulated  on  the  leaves  of  heaths  and  azaleas,  they  will  be  much  benefitted  by 
a  good  washing.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  hold  the  plant  on  one  side 
over  a  tub  of  water,  turning  it  round  in  all  directions,  while  an  assistant  dashes 
the  water  violently  upon  it  with  a  syringe.  Very  dirty  plants  may  sometimes 
require  to  have  their  leaves  sponged  with  soap-and-water  in  addition  to  this. 
Water  with  care,  examining  carefully  the  balls  of  the  plants,  which,  in  heaths, 
sometimes  become  so  hard  and  dry,  that  the  water  refuses  to  pass  through. 
They  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  so,  but  if  found  in  this  condition,  they 
should  be  plunged  into  a  pail  of  water  for  12  or  24:  hours,  until  the  ball  is  tho- 
roughly soaked.  Pick  off  the  flowers  of  winter-blooming  heaths  as  soon  as 
their  beauty  has  faded.  Carefully  watch  weak  downy-leaved  varieties  for  the 
first  symptoms  of  mildew,  and  refrain  from  syringing  any  of  them  overhead  in 
dull  weather.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  several  species  of  greenhouse- 
plants,  such  as  Kalosanthus,  Baronias,  Chorozemas,  DillwjTiias,  Pimeleas,  and 
Azaleas,  might  be  shifted  into  larger  pots.  Most  of  these  thrive  well  in  good 
fibrous  peat  and  a  little  loam,  liberally  intermixed  with  sharp  silver-sand  and 
chai'coal.  One  of  the  chief  things  to  attend  to  before  placing  any  plant  what- 
ever, but  especially  any  hard-wooded  plant,  into  a  larger  pot,  is  to  see  that 
the  old  ball  is  in  a  nice  healthy  growing  state.  The  extremities  of  the  roots 
should  also  be  carefully  untwisted  or  unwound,  to  induce  them  to  start  at  once 
in  the  fresh  soil.  The  new  soil  must  also  be  jDressed  firmly  into  the  pots,  or 
the  water  will  pass  through  it,  instead  of  penetrating  through  the  old  mass  of 
roots.  More  hard-wooded  plants  are  destroyed  through  inattention  to  these 
l^oints,  than  by  all  other  sources  of  mismanagement  put  together.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  green-fly  often  attacks  Pimeleas,  Leschenanaultorias,  and  other 
plants  :  let  them  be  destroyed  at  once,  by  fumigation  with  tobacco-smoke. 

609.  Pelargonmms  now  delight  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°,  with 
10°  increase  by  sun -heat.  Scarcely  any  rise  of  temperature  should  be  per- 
mitted, however,  before  the  house  is  slightly  ventilated.  The  sun's  rays 
striking  upon  plants  with  any  drops  of  condensed  moisture  on  the  leaves,  is 
certainly  one  cause  of  the  spot  on  these  plants.  Cutting  draughts  of  cold  wind 
tire  doubtless  another  cause  of  the  same  disease.  This  must  be  specially 
guarded  against  on  bright  days,  when  the  air  is  keen  and  harsh.  Shifting  the 
young  successional  stock  should  now  be  completed.  The  soil  they  delight  in 
consists  in  two  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  thoroughly  decomposed  cowdung,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver- 
sand.  The  chief  work  here  at  present  will  consist  in  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
iarge  plants,  staking,  training,  and  watering.  The  water  should  be  say  5° 
warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and  in  dull  weather,  ci-  indeed  any 
Aveather  at  this  season,  the  foliage  must  be  kept  dr}'. 

610.  Fancy  Pelargoniums  will  bear  a  temperatm-e  of  5°  or  10°  more  than 
the  other  varieties.  They  should  be  potted  in  lighter  soil,  and  even  more 
•carefull}^  watered,  as  altogether  their  constitutions  are  more  tender.  The 
shoots  will  now  require  thinning  and  training. 
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6ii.  Calceolanas  and  Cinerarias  enjoy  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  55°. 
Well-rooted  plants  of  the  former  should  be  shifted  into  the  compost  recom- 
mended last  month  ;  and  plants  for  very  late  flowering  of  the  latter  may  also 
be  shifted.  The  earliest  cinerarias  will  now  be  opening  their  flowers  in  the 
conservatory,  and  a  succession  coming  on  to  supply  their  place.  Green-flies  are 
particularly  tond  of  these  plants,  and  they  must  be  destroyed  on  their  first 
appearance. 

6i2.  Fuchsias,  after  re-potting,  thrive  best  if  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat.  Water  carefully  until  fresh  roots  are  emitted  ;  shade  in  bright  sunshine 
to  prevent  flagging.  Thin  out  plants  that  have  been  cut  down  to  a  single 
shoot,  if  the  pyramidal  shape  is  desired ;  if  bushes  are  wanted,  leave  three  or 
four  ;  and  maintain  a  genial  temperature  of  iiom  50°  to  60°.  Never  cut  down 
and  shift  a  fuchsia  at  the  same  time,  nor  shake  them  out  for  re-potting 
before  they  have  again  begun  to  grow.  After  cutting  down,  allow  the  shoots 
to  grow  two  or  three  inches  :  plants  that  have  not  been  cut  down  must 
fairly  break  before  they  are  re-potted.  The  young  top-growths  will  then  hasten 
the  emission  of  roots,  and  the  plants,  with  a  moist  atmosphere  provided  for  a 
few  days,  will  scarcely  sustain  any  check. 

613.  Forcing-Pit  or  House. — This  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  well-kept 
conservatory,  and  should  now  be  occupied  with  bulbs  for  succession, — Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas,  Ghent  and  Indian  (most  of  which,  especially  the  Indica 
alba,  force  admirably),  Roses,  Lilacs,  Anne  Boleyn  ;  white  and  other  Pinks, 
True  Cai'nations,  Cloves,  &c.,  maintain  at  a  genial  growing  temperatm-e  of  55° 
to  65°  ;  on  very  cold  nights,  however,  it  may  lall  5°  or  10°  with  impunitj'. 

614.  Plant-Stove. — JSIaintain  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  Q5°  fire-heat. 
Start  the  first  batch  of  Achimenes,  Gesnerias,  Gloxinias,  kc.  Prune  plants  of 
Allamanda,  Dij^ladenia,  Clerodendron,  &c.  Pot  Glorissa  superba  during  the 
month  :  it  thrives  best  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  Many  Ferns,  Bego- 
nias, and  other  plants,  should  also  be  potted,  and  started  into  fresh  growth. 
Some  of  the  Dendrobiums,  Stanhopeas,  and  Maxillarias  should  now  be  wa- 
tered and  pushed  into  flower.  Prepare  plenty  of  good  peat  and  loam,  broken 
potsherds,  chai'coal,  &c.  &c.,  for  a  general  potting  of  all  plants  that  require  it. 
Hunt  for  and  destroy  mealy  bug  and  scale,  and  maintain  the  semblance  of 
health  and  reality  of  cleanliness  throughout  the  whole  of  the  plant  structures. 


§  6.— Fruit-Cultuke  under  Glass. 

615.  In  the  present  day,  this  includes  almost  all  known  fruits,  excepting, 
always,  the  haws,  hips,  sour  crabs,  sloes,  &c,  &c.,  that  furnished  the  tooth- 
tempting,  or  rather  setting-on-edge,  dessert  of  the  ancient  Britons.  How 
they  would  marvel  at  the  dinner,  cl  la  Pusse,  of  their  modern  successors  !  Nor 
■would  their  wonder  be  lessened,  to  be  told  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  feast 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  world,  by  mixing  sand  with  a  particle  of  soda ;  and 
going  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bringing  up  from  thence  bitumen- 
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ized  charcoal.  It  would  certaiuly  puzzle  them  to  know  how  these  heterogeneous 
materials  could  produce  such  a  delicious  repast.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
they  would  consider  them  delicious.  It  is  more  probable  that,  with  one 
terrific  whine  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  they  would  bound  through 
the  nearest  window,  in  search  of  their  exquisite  old  hips,  haws,  &c.  While 
they  are  hopelessly  trying  to  find  them,  let  us  attend  to  the  culture  of  our  fruit. 
6i6.  Vi7ies. — This  is  the  most  useful,  ii  not  the  most  delicious,  of  all  fruits. 
Some  think  the  pine  preferable  ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  in  grace  and  beauty 
a  noble  vine,  laden  with  its  rich  clusters.  It  is  one  of  the,  if  not  the  most 
nutritious  of  all  fruits,  and  forms  a  main  article  of  diet  in  many  countries 
at  the  present  day.  It  may  also  be  said  to  constitute  the  backbone  of  our 
desserts  throughout  the  year.  Where  several  houses  are  devoted  to  its  culture, 
grapes  may  be  had  every  day,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  end  of  Decembe-v. 
The  successful  cultivation  of  the  grape-vine  has  been  a  leading  object  with 
all  gardeners  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  by  the  monks 
to  the  present  daj'.  Every  variety  of  soil,  and  mode  of  treatment,  have  been 
tried,  and  so  marvellous  is  the  power  of  the  vine  in  adapting  itself  to  varying 
circumstances,  that  most  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  successful.  On  the 
poorest  and  the  richest  soils ;  in  borders  eight  feet  and  borders  two  feet  deep ; 
among  masses  of  brick  and  stone  and  putrid  carrion  ;  in  the  wettest  and  dri- 
est situations, — good  grapes  have  occasionall}'^  been  produced.  A  few  leading 
principles,  however,  seem  to  form  the  basis  of  the  successful  culture  of  the 
grape  vine.  It  should  be  planted  on  a  dry  bottom.  The  soil  should  be  light, 
rich,  and  need  not  exceed  three  feet  in  depth.  Its  roots  should  be  kept  at  the 
same  or  a  few  degrees  higher  temj)erature  than  its  branches.  These  three 
points  will  secure  abundance  of  healthy  roots.  Upon  this,  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  food,  will  depend  the  health  and  strength  of  the  top.  The  vine  is,  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  its  growth,  what  is  termed  a  gros s feeder  j — hence  has  originated 
the  gross  absurdity  of  men  attemj^ting  to  feed  it  with  carrion.  No  sooner, 
however,  does  a  vine-root  reach  carrion,  than  its  course  follows  in  another 
direction  ;  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  it  plunges  into  the  putrid  mass  and  dies. 
It  not  only  cannot  absorb  carrion,  but  carrion  kills  the  spongioles,  or  feeding- 
part  of  the  root.  The  elements  of  the  carrion  might,  indeed,  afibrd  nourishment 
to  the  vine,  but  man's  stupidity  has  placed  it  exactly  in  the  position  to 
prevent  it,  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  from  being  separated  into  its  ele- 
ments, and  keep  it  in  that  state  in  which  no  root  can  absorb  it.  Exposed  to 
the  air,  or  thrown  into  water,  the  carrion  would  soon  have  been  decomposed, 
and  become  acceptable  as  plant-food.  Buried  in  a  vine-border,  it  is  locked 
up  for  months,  on  wet  soils  for  3-ears,  and  becomes  a  poisonous  instead  of  an 
enriching  agent.  The  best  mode  of  feeding  vines  during  their  growing  and 
finiiting  stages,  is  either  by  a  liberal  application  of  manure- water^  or  a  rich 
top-dressing  of  the  very  best  manure.  Both  methods  may  be  adopted,  or 
only  one,  as  seems  best ;  but  by  either  or  both  systems,  the  best  food  of  the 
right  quality,  in  such  a  state  that  the  vine  can  feed  upon  it,  would  speedily  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  roots. 
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617.  Vines  in  houses,  started  in  October,  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit. 
Thin  in  time,  and  maintain  a  steadj^  growing  temperature  of  65°. 

61S.  Those  started  in  January  will  show  their  bunches  this  month,  and  a 
temperature  from  55°  to  60°  will  be  suitable.  Some  prefer  leaving  the  dis- 
budding until  the  bunches  show,  and  then  leave  the  best.  This  is  safe  prac- 
tice, and  I  don't  think  the  buds  up  to  this  stage  exhaust  the  vine  much, 

619.  In  many  places  the  first  or  second  house  will  be  started  this  month. 
See  that  all  loose  bark  is  removed  from  the  vines— that  they  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  soap-and-water,  and  painted  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphur,  soot,  lime,  and  cowdung,  made  into  a  paste  with  strong  soap- 
suds, previous  to  starting  them.  Begin  with  a  temperature  of  45°,  and  slowly 
and  gradually  increase  it  during  the  month  10°  or  10°.  Maintain  a  genial  at- 
mosphere in  all  the  houses,  by  sprinkling  the  paths,  syringing,  &c. ;  and  give  as 
much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  during  sun- 
shine. Grapes  grown  in  pots  require  the  same  general  treatment  as  those 
planted  out.  It  will  very  much  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  if  the  pots 
are  maintained  in  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  from  70°  to  S0°. 

620.  Pines.— Yvom  65°  to  70°  should  be  the  minimum  temperature  during 
the  month  :  the  bottom-heat  may  range  from  5°  to  10°  higher.  During  dull 
weather  a  dry  atmosphere  must  be  preserved.  The  plants  should  be  carefully 
examined  previous  to  watering,  and  this  operation,  whenever  necessary,  per- 
formed so  as  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Plants 
swelling  their  fruit  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  those 
intended  for  autumn  or  winter  fruiting  kept  steadily  growing,  carefully  guard- 
ing against  any  sudden  check.  Succession-plants  in  pots  must  be  kept  rather 
dry,  and  the  linings  and  coverings  carefully  attended  to. 

621.  Peaches.— In  their  early  stages  these  are  very  impatient  of  heat.  Begin 
with  a  temperature  of  40°,  and  gradually  rise  to  50°.  This  should  not  be  much 
exceeded  until  the  fruit  is  set :  then,  by  gradual  ascent,  from  5°  to  10°  may 
be  added  ;  and  this  is  the  maximum  of  fire-heat  for  peaches  until  the  ticklish 
period  of  stoning  is  over.  Syringe  twice  daily  in  bright  weather,  except  when 
the  trees  are  in  flower.  The  borders  should  have  a  good  soaking,  if  dry, 
before  forcing  commences.  Give  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit  at  all 
times.  Unless  bees  make  their  appearance,  the  trees  should  often  be  gently 
shaken  when  in  flower,  and  the  pollen  distributed  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  to 
insure  the  fructification  of  the  blossoms. 

622.  F;(/s  will  bear  a  higher  temperature  than  peaches,  and  may  be  started 
at  50°.  The  terminal  buds  of  the  young  shoot  should  be  removed;  to  insure  r. 
good  crop.     Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  water  copiously  when  necessarj% 

623.  Orchard-houses  should  stand  open  night  and  day,  unless  during  severe 
frosts.  Plants  in  pots  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  The 
trees  would  be  benefitted  by  being  painted  over  with  a  similar  composition  to 
that  recommended  for  vines.  This  would  tend  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
insects,  kill  all  moss  and  fungi,  and  render  the  buds  safe  from  the  ravages 
of  birds,  which  often  play  sad  havoc  with  trees  in  orchard-houses. 
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624.  During  dull  weather,  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  force  the  fruit- 
houses  too  rapidly,  or  their  elongated  spongy  growth  will  be  made  at  tho 
expense  of  future  strength  and  fruitfulness. — D.  T.  F. 


§  7. — Hotbed  and  Frame  Cultivation. 

625.  Cuaimlcrs,  in  full  growth,  require  every  attention.  See  that  thts 
heat  of  the  beds  does  not  fall  below  70°  :  apply  fresh  linings  as  soon  as  this 
is  the  case.  Attend  to  stopping  and  setting  ;  allow  no  more  than  two  or 
three  cucumbers  to  grow  at  the  same  time  on  one  plant ;  admit  air  in 
sunny  w^eather,  but  not  enough  to  produce  a  draught ;  give  all  the  light  pos- 
sible, but  cover  at  night  with  mats  or  straw,  and  add  fresh  earth  if  required. 
If  it  is  desired  to  start  more  beds,  the  dung  may  be  got  ready  and  treated  as 
formerly  described,  during  which  time  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  pots  and 
placed  in  a  bed  in  full  operation  ;  or  those  who  have  not  yet  begun  may  pro- 
ceed as  described  last  month.  Good  loamy  soil  is  best  to  grow  them  in,  so 
that  it  is  warm  enough  before  planting.  Place  two  plants  on  a  mound,  under 
each  light ;  as  they  grow,  add  fresh  soil  till  the  bed  is  level.  Peg  the  bines 
down  as  they  grow :  if  a  proper  temperature  and  sweet  dewy  atmosphere 
jjervade  the  frame,  they  will  ne\er  be  troubled  with  insects  or  mildew ;  but 
if  they  are  chilled  or  over-heated,  these  will  soon  follow.  If  mildew  attack 
them,  sprinkle  with  water  and  dust  with  sulphur  ;  if  green-fly  or  thrips,  fumi- 
gate with  tobacco.  The  same  directions  apply  to  the  culture  of  melons  :  but, 
before  planting,  make  the  soil  pretty  firm.  These  require  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  cucumbers,  and  great  care  as  regards  watering  :  too  dry,  they  ai-e  apt 
to  become  infested  with  red-spider  ;  too  wet,  they  are  subject  to  canker  :  in 
the  former  case,  apply  sulphur,  or  syringing  ;  in  the  latter,  ajjply  soot  about  the 
collai-.  Set  many,  but  allow  no  more  than  two,  or  three  at  the  most,  to  swell  off 
at  once  ;  and  cut  away,  or  rather  prevent,  all  superfluous  growth,  by  pinching 
out  every  new  shoot  that  is  not  wanted.  Attend  well  to  the  application  of 
fresh  dung.     Nothing  can  succeed  unless  the  heat  can  be  maintained. 

626.  Water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
watering  them,  which  should  be  done  over  the  leaves,  as  well  as  at  the  roots, 
about  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  which  is  as  often  as  they  are  likely  to 
want  it.  Still  evaporation  proceeds,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessarj',  therefore, 
to  make  good  the  consequent  loss  ;  but  in  watering  forcing-beds  I  would 
advise,  first,  the  using  of  a  fine  rose,  that  the  sm'face  of  the  soil  be  not 
beaten  down  in  the  process  ;  secondly,  that  the  water  is  of  a  temperature 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  bed — rather  above  than  below  :  and  if  liquid 
manure  is  used,  it  shoiild  be  rather  weak.  For  asparagus  and  seakale  a  little 
salt,  about  a  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon,  may  be  advantageous  ;  and,  thirdly, 
it  is  better  to  water  effectually  at  once,  than  to  water  little  and  often,  because 
the  latter  is  apt  to  keep  the  surface  slimy  and  soddened^  with  no  benefit  to 
the  plants,  but  i-ather  the  contrary. 
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627.  SeaTcale. — Some  families  like  to  have  seakale  in  by  Christmas  ;  but  at 
whatever  time  it  is  in  request,  the  process  is  the  same.  It  may  be  forced  in  a 
frame  or  pit  as  before  described,  or  put  in  pots  made  for  the  purpose,  having 
covers  to  exclude  the  light,  and  these  pots  placed  in  a  frame,  pit,  or  warm 
greenhouse.  The  most  common  method  is  to  place  seakale-pots  over  the 
crowns,  and  cover  these  pots  with  fermenting  dung  or  leaves  :  leaves  are  the 
safest,  if  not  in  too  great  quantity,  or  mixed  with  grass  which  is  too  wet:  if 
stable  dung  is  used,  it  should  be  well  prepared  by  turning  and  allowing  the 
rank  heat  to  pass  off.  Too  great  a  heat  is  likely  to  destroy  the  crop  for  the 
season,  and  the  plants  permanently.  If  left  till  IMarch,  the  open-ground  culture 
is  best :  then  a  little  sand  or  ashes  placed  over  the  crowns,  and  banking 
over  as  we  would  earth-up  celery,  is  sufficient.  When  the  kale  is  fit  to  cut, 
it  will  be  indicated  by  the  plants. 

628.  Early  Asparagus  is  forced  in  the  following  manner  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  In  an  ordinary  melon-pit,  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
a  quantity  of  stable  dimg  is  set  to  work,  by  turning  and  shaking,  as  described 
in  the  January  calendar,  to  sweeten  and  regulate  the  heat.  By  the  middle  of 
the  month,  as  much  of  this  is  thrown  into  the  pit  as  will  fill  it  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  glass.  Two  days  afterwards,  this  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  three  inches 
of  mellow  soil.  On  a  mild  day  previous  to  this,  a  quantity  of  asparagus-roots 
should  have  been  grubbed  up  from  an  old  bed  (which  make  the  best  plants  for 
forcing),  and  placed  ready.  As  soon  as  the  fermenting  material  has  arrived 
at  a  safe  temperature— about  80°,  these  roots  are  packed  thickly  together  on 
the  three  inches  of  soil,  and  more  soil  thrown  on  them,  just  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  without  increasing  the  weight  too  suddenly  or  too  greatly.  This  precau- 
tion is  necessaiy,  because  the  addition  of  ten  inches  of  earth  would  cause  a 
rapid  sinking  and  proportionate  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  dung,  to  the 
injury  of  the  roots.  Four  days  after  planting,  sufficient  earth  is  put  on  to 
cover  the  crowns  about  six  inches.     In  ten  days  the  crowns  begin  to  appear. 

629.  By  this  time  the  settling  of  the  dung  has  brought  the  surface  of  the  soil 
eighteen  inches  from  the  glass.  Nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done  than  to 
cover  them  from  frosts  and  give  them  an  occasional  watering,  with  a  little  salt 
in  the  water.  This  bed  will  continue  to  produce  largely  till  the  time  asparagus 
is  plentiful  out  of  doors.  Asparagus  may  be  forced  any  time  during  the  winter ; 
but  to  have  it  earlier  than  February,  a  frame  and  dung-bed  is  better  than  a 
melon-pit,  since  the  necessary  heat  must  be  maintained  by  means  of  outside 
linings  :  in  other  respects  the  treatment  is  much  the  same.  It  is  advisable  to 
be  cautious  in  watering  forcing-beds  in  the  colder  months,  as  I  consider  that  a 
properly-made-up  bed  should  contain  moisture  in  itself  sufficient,  or  nearly  so, 
to  nourish  it. 

630.  Frame  Potatoes. — It  is  also  a  good  time  to  put  some  potatoes  in  a 
little  heat.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  pare  the  soil  off  an  old  cucumber-  or 
melon-bed ;  add  3  inches  of  fresh  earth,  then  set  the  potatoes  15  inches 
or  so  apart,  and  cover  with  5  or  6  inches  more  earth  ;  put  on  the  lights,  and 
then  give  a  good   lining  of  prepared  dung  :    this  will  cause  heat,   and  the 
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potatoes  will  root  into  the  dung  of  the  old  bed  and  be  very  fine :  give  these 
plenty  of  air,  but  never  allow  them  to  get  frosted. 

631.  French  Beans  may  still  be  sown  as  described  last  month,  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  an  old  hotbed  fresh  lined.  As  the  season  advances,  they  will 
require  less  heat,  but  will  not  do  out  of  doors  yet.  Radishes,  if  sown  now 
on  a  slight  hotbed,  will  come  in  much  earlier  than  those  in  cold  frames. 

632.  Now  is  the  time  for  making  a  hotbed  for  sowing  ridge  cucumbers, 
vegetable  marrows,  tomatoes,  capsicums,  and  such  plants.  Those  who  have 
hotbeds  in  operation  may  sow  these  seeds  in  pots,  and  put  them  in  the  frames  ; 
otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  bed  for  them.  The  advantage  of  the  pit 
made  of  fagots,  as  described  page  1 85,  will  be  apparent :  in  raising  things  of 
this  kind,  the  linings  are  more  effective,  and  such  beds  will  last  several  years,  the 
fagots  only  sinking  a  httle.  Although  it  is  advisable  to  get  the  dung,  or  begin  to 
prepare  it  this  month,  it  is  not  desirable  to  sow  the  seed  till  March  ;  and  even 
the  third  or  fourth  week  is  time  enough ;  for  these  cannot  be  planted  in  the  open 
air  till  quite  the  latter  end  of  May,  unless  hand-glasses  are  used  to  cover  them, 
and  they  are  planted  in  a  little  heat,  when  they  may  be  trusted  out  earlier  ; 
but  March  is  quite  early  enough  to  raise  them. 

633.  Early  Carrots  may  be  sown,  for  succession,  on  a  slight  hotbed  ;  and  very 
dwarf  peas  also,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  French  beans, 
mustard  cress,  and  lettuces,  for  succession.  Some  roots  of  mint,  horseradish, 
dandelion,  or  chicory,  may  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  hotbed  :  some  use  them 
as  salads.  All  but  mint  should  be  blanched,  by  covering  from  the  light  ;  for 
■which  purpose  flowerpots  will  do  :  some  parsley  roots,  jDotted  up  and  placed  in 
heat,  may  also  be  useful. 

634.  Stixncherry  Plants  in  pots  placed  in  heat  now  will  fruit  in  April :  they 
will  want  liquid  manure,  occasionally,  to  keep  them  in  vigour.  Plants  in  cold 
pits  or  frames  should  be  looked  over  often,  dead  leaves  picked  out,  slugs  and 
other  pests  destroyed.  Cauliflowers,  corn-salad,  parsley,  endive,  lettuces,  &c., 
in  cold  frames,  should  have  the  earth  stirred  between  them  occasionally  ;  they 
should  have  every  ray  of  sunshine,  and  be  uncovered  entirely  in  mild  weather. 
Pick  out  dead  leaves,  and  water  if  needful,  but  beware  of  over-wetting. 

635.  Seedling  Beds. — Cauliflower,  lettuce,  cabbage,  broccoli,  radish,  carrrot, 
onions,  beet,  &c.,  may  be  made  in  the  cold  pit  or  frame  ;  they  will  not  come 
on  so  quickly  as  those  sown  in  heat,  but  will  be  earlier  than  those  sown  out- 
doors. It  may  be  desirable  now  to  commence  raising  flowering  plants  and  ten- 
der annuals,  for  which  purpose  the  fagot-pit  will  be  useful.  It  is  not  well  to 
begin  too  early,  unless  an  abundance  of  manure  is  at  hand  ;  for  be  it  known, 
that  the  earlier  begun,  the  more  dung  to  maintain  the  heat  is  required :  but 
we  may  enter  at  greater  length  into  this  subject  next  month. 

636.  I  have  grown  melons,  both  in  frames  and  in  an  ordinary  melon-pit ;. 
the  latter  is  best  for  a  main  crop  ;  but  to  have  them  early,  a  hotbed  and  frame 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  hot-water  pits.  In  training  them  in  a  frame,  have  two 
plants  under  the  middle,  and  each  light  placed  close  together  ;  stop  them  at 
the  second  leaf,  when  each  plant  will  throw  out  three  shoots,  which  are  trained 
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fan-like,  so  that  the  three  shoots  from  each  of  the  two  plants  radiate  from  a 
centre,  and  the  laterals  from  these  bear  the  frnit ;  but  never  allow  more  that 
one  to  swell  ofif  on  the  same  vine,  so  that  each  plant  has  three  vines,  and  each 
vine  one  fruit,  or  six  melons  from  each  light.  In  the  pit  which  has  six  feet 
clear  space  from  back  to  front,  the  procedure  is  as  follows : — About  the 
beginning  of  May,  a  quantity  of  stable  dung  is  procured,  and  prepared  by 
turning  and  wetting  if  necessary  ;  this  will  be  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ; 
by  that  time  the  pit  is  cleared  of  what  had  formerly  occupied  it.  The  dung 
is  then  thrown  in  and  levelled  ;  three  days  after,  some  good  stiff  loam  is  laid 
on  to  the  thickness  of  seven  or  eight  inches  ;  this  is  well  trodden  down,  and 
in  three  days  more  the  plants  are  put  in  a  row,  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  back,  and  another  about  the  same  distance  from  the  front,  the  plants  being 
about  eighteen  inches  apart.  At  the  second  leaf  the  plants  are  stopped,  ond 
each  plant  makes  two  vines,  one  trained  towards  the  back  of  the  pit,  the  other 
to  the  front.  To  insure  a  good  crop,  any  number  of  fruit  may  be  set ;  but 
one  to  each  vine,  or  two  to  each  plant,  is  suflScient ;  no  more  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  swell,  and  all  superfluous  growth  should  be  prevented  :  the  too 
common  practice  of  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  and  set  as  they  please,  is  not 
profitable  :  I  have  found  it  fail  more  than  once.  Both  the  cucumber  and  melon 
grow  freely  in  a  moist  heat ;  a  certain  amount  of  humidity  is  indispensable 
to  secm'e  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  ;  but  the  melon  should  be  kept 
moderately  dry  while  setting,  and  also  at  the  time  of  ripening  the  fruit :  a 
copious  watering  once  a  week  is  sufficient  for  the  roots,  but  the  foliage  should 
be  sprinkled  every  day,  just  before  closing  up  for  the  night :  early  closing  is 
best.  Observe,  that  in  watering  cucumbers,  melons,  or  any  plants  growing 
in  heat,  warm  water  should  be  used,  otherwise  the  plants  are  retarded  by  the 
chill  imparted  by  cold  water. 

637.  Cucumbers  and  melons,  it  is  known,  are  sometimes  grown  in  pits 
heated  with  hot  water  ;  the  superiority  of  this  plan  is  so  fully  established, 
that  none  would  be  troubled  with  dung-beds  after  having  tried  it.  The 
diminution  of  labour,  the  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
ornamental  ai^pcarance  of  the  suspended  fruit,  are  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  many  inconveniences  attached  to  the  management  of  hotbeds. 
The  Edmonstone  pit  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  dung-beds, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  cleaner  and  more  under  control ;  but  every  practical 
gardener  would  strongly  protest  against  its  introduction  into  any^  modern 
garden  :  the  cost  of  building  would  pay  for  a  span-roofed  pit  and  appliances, 
and  expense  of  manure  would  supply  fuel,  and  the  labour  nearly  all  saved ; 
this  last  being  nc  triCiDg  consideration. 


§  8.— Window  Gardening. 

638.  Our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  are  greatly  in  advance  of  us  in  the 
■cultivation  of  house-plants.      "In  Brussels,"  says  M.  Victor  Paquet,  "the 
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balconies  are  turned  into  greenhouses  and  miniature  stoves,  gay  with  the 
brightest  and  greenest  foliage  ;  and  in  Paris  there  are  many  contrivances  in 
use  by  means  of  which  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants  are  produced. 
Passifloras  cling  to  columns  in  the  upper  floors  ;  water-plants  start  into  blos- 
som, in  tiny  basins,  curiously  contrived  in  solid  brickwork  ;  and  limpid  water 
flows  down  a  miniature  rockery,  from  whose  crevices  start  up  ferns  and  lyco- 
podiums."  It  is  not  our  intention  to  recommend  any  such  fliiry-like  adjuncts 
as  those  belonging  to  the  bedroom  aw  guatrieme  of  Paris  ;  but  there  are  many 
appliances,  of  a  very  simple  character,  by  means  of  which  our  rooms  may  be 
made  gay  with  flowers  of  home  cultivation.  Many  years  ago,  we  accepted  an 
invitation  to  visit  a  gentleman  living  in  the  very  centre  of  the  densest  part  of 
London, — a  square,  only  second  in  its  smoky  atmosphere  to  the  celebrated 
square  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  placed  the  Cherrible  Brothers,  and  their 
factotum,  Tim  Linkinwater.  We  were  ushered  into  a  room  well  enough  as 
to  size,  but  in  which  darkness  was  nearly  visible.  Here  we  found  every  window- 
occupied  by  a  glass  case,  in  which  plants  were  growing  in  a  manner  which 
astonished  us ;  feras  of  the  greenest  and  freshest  hue ;  orchids,  such  as  we  have 
rarely  seen  surpassed,  were  growing  there,  redolent  of  health  and  vigour  ;  and 
we  were  told,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  the  cases  were  hermetically  sealed,  and 
that  no  water  had  been  administered  for  many  months.  This  was  the  fii'st 
we  had  seen  of  the  Wardian  cases,  since  so  celebrated. 

639.  A  closer  examination  of  Mr.  Ward's  system  disabuses  us  of  some  of 
these  first  impressions,  while  it  increases  our  admiration  of  the  philosophical 
princii)le  applied  by  the  inventor  of  the  Wardian  case  to  floral  culture.  What 
Mr.  Ward  sought  was  uniformity  of  moisture  and  the  exclusion  of  soot  and 
other  palpable  impurities  of  the  atmosphere :  the  air  finds  its  way  through 
imperfections  in  the  glazing  ;  and  by  inclosing  plants  in  well-made  and  glazed 
cases  light  is  admitted,  and  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  secured.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  a  little  world  in  themselves,  influenced  by  common  principles 
of  evapoi'ation  and  condensation.  The  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  the  room 
produces  evaporation  during  the  day,  and  during  the  nigiit  the  process  oJ 
condensation  restores  the  moisture  to  the  soil. 

640.  The  imperfection  of  the  material  used  in  glazing  leads  in  course  of 
time  to  a  deficiency  of  the  moisture,  and  a  fresh  supply  becomes  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  inside  of  the  case  becomes  colder  than  the 
sun'ounding  air,  a  deposit  of  dew  takes  place,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
difiiculties  of  their  cultivation  :  the  only  remedy  is  to  render  the  temperature 
more  equable  within  and  without ;  and  for  this  pui-pose  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
door  to  the  case. 

641.  It  is  obvious  that  these  miniature  greenhouses  may  be  apphed  with 
great  ease  to  any  window  ;  a  pair  of  brackets  on  a  level  with  the  sill  will  form 
a  stage,  which  may  either  support  a  case  such  as  we  have  described,  or  a 
permanent  greenhouse  may  be  erected  thereon.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
glazed  frame,  from  12  to  IS  inches  high  in  front,  with  glazed  sides,  rising  to 
the  window-sash  at  an  angle  of  30^,  with  a  framework  to  receive  a  sash  at  the 
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same  angle,  which  may  be  hinged  to  the  ■window-frame.  If  this  frame  only 
extends  to  three-fom-ths  of  the  height  of  the  window,  it  will  not  interfere  very 
materially  with  the  light  of  the  room.  Oi  course,  the  plants  are  watered  and 
arranged  from  the  room  within.  All  manner  of  ornamental  projections  may 
be  thus  formed,  and  large  ornamental  bell-glasses  may  be  easily  adjusted  to 
vases  for  the  hall  and  drawing-room,  in  producing  which,  every  one  will  pursue 
their  particular  fancy.  But  whoever  would  have  healthy  plants  in  a  sitting- 
room,  of  any  kind  whatever,  should  provide  either  a  case  or  vase :  the  dry 
atmosphere  which  is  agreeable  to  human  beings  is  unsuitable  for  most  plants. 

642.  A  simple  apparatus  has  been  employed  for  the  preservation  of  cut 
flowers,  not  dissimilar  in  principle  to  the  Wardian  case.  A  flat  porcelain  dish 
is  filled  with  water,  and  a  vase  with  cut  flowers  is  placed  on  the  dish ;  over 
the  whole  a  bell-glass  is  placed,  fitting  to  the  edges  of  the  porcelain  dish. 
The  au-  surrounding  the  flowers  is  thus  kept  in  a  moist  state,  supplying  to  the 
flowers  the  moisture  yielded  by  the  roots  and  leaves  in  their  natural  state,  and 
maintaining  them  fresh  and  brilliant  lor  a  considerable  time. 

643.  Where  a  window  happens  to  be  in  a  recess,  a  wooden  trough,  lined 
with  lead  or  zinc,  may  be  used  for  holding  earth,  in  which  climbing  plants 
may  be  planted  and  trained  about  the  recess.  For  this  purpose  the  passion- 
flower is  very  suitable  :  if  allowed,  after  crossing  the  top,  to  hang  down  before 
the  window  in  festoons,  displaying  its  naturally  graceful  pendulous  habit, 
it  will  form  a  pleasant  screen  for  a  sunny  window.  A  grape-vine  may  be  grown 
in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  always  a  graceful  plant,  while  its  fruit  is  excelled  by 
no  vegetable  product  when  ripening  in  glowing  clusters.  But  it  is  advisable 
to  attempt  nothing  in  this  way  which  cannot  be  carried  out  perfectly  ;  a  single 
plant  properly  grown  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  most  elaborate  attempts  the 
working  out  of  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  considered;  for  instance, 
climbing  plants  must  be  very  closely  watched  and  carefully  trained,  or  they 
become  so  entangled  as  to  be  anything  but  ornamental ;  they  are  apt,  also, 
to  harbour  spiders  and  other  insects,  to  drop  their  dead  leaves  and  flowers, 
and,  in  common  with  other  plants,  they  must  be  watered,  which  is  always 
inconvenient  in  a  room,  for  the  pots  must  be  well  drained  of  superfluous 
moisture,  otherwise  the  earth  soddens  in  the  pot.  It  would  never  do  to  let 
this  superfluous  water  run  over  the  carpet ;  the  pots  must  consequently  have 
flat  basins  to  receive  it,  and  the  water  removed  from  the  basins  without  delay. 
These  are  drawbacks  to  window-gardening  ;  but  the  ti'ue  lovers  of  Flora  will 
■find  in  them  no  obstacle  ;  to  such  the  sight  of  a  window  festooned  with  trailing 
plants,  and  gay  with  flowers,  will  be  sufficient  inducement  to  overcome  every 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  production. 

644.  Another  feature  in  window-gardening  is  the  introduction  of  suspended 
baskets,  usually  made  of  wire,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  to  advantage  the 
beautiful  habit  of  trailing  plants.  These  we  should  recommend  to  be  potted 
in  ordinary  flowerpots,  and  surrounded  with  moss  in  the  basket,  the  latter 
being  made  to  hook  on  to  a  staple  in  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  away 
when  the  plant  requires  water.    One  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  the  purpose 
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is  Saxifrac/a  sannentosa,  which  does  well  undei*  ordinary  treatment ;  it  is  of 
variegated  foliage  and  highly  ornamental.  Another  suitable  plant  is  Disandnc 
prostrata,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  pretty  foliage  like  ground  ivy.  Both 
these  will  trail  eighteen  inches  or  more  from  the  basket  in  very  graceful  festoons. 

645.  Very  prettily- designed  troughs  are  now  made  to  fit  the  window-sills  ; 
wire  baskets,  of  ornamental  patterns,  are  planted,  some  with  ferns  and 
lycopods,  and  others  with  trailing  plants,  having  a  very  pretty  effect,  may 
be  obtained  at  many  of  the  shops  near  the  markets.  Some  of  these  are  made 
of  wire  :  these  require  lining  with  moss  to  make  them  hold  the  soil ;  the  moss 
ought  to  be  partially  dried,  but  damped  again  before  using.  Others  are  made 
of  wood,  ornamented  outside  ;  and  some  with  pieces  of  fir  cones  tacked  over 
them,  which  gives  a  neat  and  rustic  appearance  to  them.  Others,  again,  are 
ornamented  with  bark,  or  different-coloured  pieces  of  wood.  Terra-cotta 
vases,  surrounded  with  wires  for  suspension,  are  also  in  use  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  these  baskets  are  of  wood,  they  should  be  lined  with  zinc  : 
this  makes  them  more  durable  ;  for  wood,  as  it  decays,  is  sure  to  breed  fungus, 
which  is  injurious  to  plants. 

646.  In  planting  a  basket,  if  it  is  to  be  filled  with  ordinary  soft-wooded 
ilowering-plants,  that  is,  geraniums,  verbena;',  petunias,  &c.,  the  soil  ought 
to  be  two-thirds  loam  to  one  of  very  rotten  dung  or  leaf-mould,  and  a  little 
sand ;  if  planted  with  ferns  or  hard- wooded  plants,  as  Myoporum  parviflomm, 
Monochcetoii  ensiferum,  PuUenceas,  and  the  like,  the  soil  should  be  one-half 
turfy  loam  and  one-half  peat,  using  rather  more  sand  than  for  the  freer-growing 
plants.  To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  soils,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe,  that  good  loam  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  feels  soft  and  silky  to  the 
-touch  ;  it  is  usually  the  top  s]pit  of  meadow-land,  while  peat  is  obtained  in 
places  where  heath  grows  wild. 

647.  If  the  baskets  are  made  of  wire  and  lined  with  moss,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently drained  ;  if  of  wood,  there  should  be  one  or  more  holes  in  each,  to  let  out 
surplus  moisture  :  as  to  soil,  those  who  cannot  obtain  it  otherwise  may 
purchase  it  at  the  nearest  nursery,  properly  prepared  for  the  particular  kind 
of  plants  it  is  intended  for.  In  filling  the  baskets,  jDut  some  rough  lumpy 
soil  at  the  bottom.  This  should  lie  hollow,  so  that  surplus  water  may  readily 
fiizd  an  exit.  The  soil  should  be  laid  in  roughly,  with  some  broken  pieces  of 
potsherd  mixed  with  it,  when  it  will  keep  sweet  for  years. 

648.  The  best  plants  for  suspending  in  baskets  are  fuchsias  of  a  j)endulous 
habit,  as  Nil  desperandum,  a  good  fuchsia  of  beautiful  drooping  habit,  red  in 
colour.  Better  still,  is  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  a  splendid  white  variety  of 
a  similar  habit.  The  Princess  of  Prussia  is  a  neat-growing  plant,  of  drooping 
habit  and  very  showj',  the  corolla  of  the  flower  being  white,  and  the  calyx  and 
tube  red.  There  are  other  drooping  sorts,  but  none  more  suitable  for  the 
purpose  than  those  named.  These  baskets  being  suspended  within  the  room, 
and  fuchsias  being  capable  of  standing  a  small  amount  of  frost,  if  kept  tolerably 
dry,  they  will  live  in  this  way  for  many  years,  flowering  through  the  summer 
and  often  through  the  si:»ring  and  autumn  if  the  soil  were  coarse  and  lumpy 
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when  placed  in  the  basket :  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  been  filled  with 
fine  sifted  soil,  the  plants  are  apt  to  die  off  most  unaccountably  :  this  applies- 
to  window-plants  generally. 

649.  Next  to  fuchsias,  the  best  plants  for  suspended  baskets  are  ivy-leaved 
geraniums  ;  these  being  all  of  a  trailing  habit,  they  hang  down  and  flower 
freely  ;  the  petunias  and  verbenas,  also,  which  are  of  rich  and  varied  colours. 
Saxifrarja  sarmentosa,  of  variegated  foliage  and  pretty  trailing  habit;  Disandra 
prostrata,  with  pretty  yellow  musk-like  flowers.  The  common  musk  is  also 
a  very  suitable  plant :  if  a  bit  is  planted  in  the  centre,  or  some  small  pieces 
pricked  about  the  surface,  it  will  soon  spread  out  and  hang  down  the  sides.  The 
common  moneywort  {Lysimaclna  nuniimilaria)  does  well  and  is  effective  ;  also 
the  trailing  snapdragon  {Linarm  cymhalaria),  which  will  soon  cover  a  basket 
and  look  very  pretty. 

650.  Among  hard-wooded  plants  suitable  for  suspended  baskets,  we  may 
reckon  Mi/oporum  2^<^yviflor2cm,  a  very  neat  trailing  plant,  bearing  small 
white  flowers  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  ;  Pultencea  suhurabellata,  a  neat 
spreading  plant,  flowering  in  spring.  There  are  also  one  or  two  acacias,  as 
A.  rotundifoUa  and  A.  ovata,  which  are  of  a  naturally  pendulous  habit  ;  and 
if  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  basket,  they  will  be  very  effective.  Monoclicetova 
ensiferum  is  a  beautiful  wiuter  flowering  plant,  but  will  require  tying  down 
at  first,  and  training  neatly  over  the  basket.  In  planting  the  hard-wooded 
plants,  it  should  be  remembered  what  was  said  with  regard  to  soil ;  it  may  be, 
that  the  softer  plants  are  more  easy  to  cultivate  ;  they  are  certainly  safer  to  begin 
with  ;  but  these  are  more  permanent,  and  do  not  so  soon  outgrow  their  room. 
Of  a  like  permanency  are  ferns, ,  which  require  much  the  same  soil  as  the  last, 
that  is,  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  having  some  broken  crockery 
mixed  with  it.  One  of  the  best  ferns  for  baskets  is  the  common  polypody,  or 
Pobjpodium  vulr/are :  this  may  be  planted  in  nearly  all  moss,  with  a  small 
portion  of  soil.  Another  excellent  fern,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  handsomest, 
is  Asplenium  fluccldum,  of  a  beautiful  drooping  habit,  and  also  viviparous, 
producing  young  ferns  all  over  the  old  fronds.  Let  this  fern  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  basket :  it  will  require  nothing  more,  but  will  show  over  the 
sides  and  look  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  of  a  bright  lively  green,  and  one 
of  the  best  and  handsomest  ferns  in  cultivation.  Pteris  serrxilata  and  P.  ro- 
lundifolia  are  also  good  ferns  for  baskets,  and  easily  grown,  being  of  a  free  habit. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  British  ferns  which  may  be  grown  in  this  way,  particu- 
larly the  true  British  maidenhair  {Adiardicm  Ca^nllus- Veneris),  which,  spread- 
ing at  the  roots,  will  soon  cover  the  surface  of  the  basket.  Next  to  this  we 
should  place  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  which  is  also  a  spreader ;  likewise  -.4. 
oiarinum.  Other  kinds  might  do  in  the  same  way,  but  we  would  not  recom- 
mend those  who  are  not  well  skilled  in  fern-culture  to  grow  more  than  threa 
or  four  at  the  commencement :  a  single  well-grown  handsome  plant  will 
become  the  fruitful  parent  of  many.  Ferns,  be  it  remembered,  are  i^lants 
the  beauty  of  which  consists  in  the  delicacy  of  outline  of  the  fronds,  and  in 
the  disposition  of  the  sori,  or  fruit,  as  it  is  often  called. 


1, — ELEVATIOK  OF  A  EANGE  OF  VINEKIES. 

CHAPTER  XVIT. 

GLAZED    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS. 

651.  Glass  structures  of  even  the  smallest  kind  would,  a  very  few  years 
ago,  have  been  considered  a  piece  of  great  extravagance  for  any  but  the 
affluent.  We  have  lately,  however,  heard  of  the  garden  which,  paid  the  rent ; 
and  although  we  cannot  promise  our  readers  quite  so  desirable  a  result,  we  can 
promise  them,  if  they  will  only  debit  the  garden  account  with  what  strictly 
belongs  to  it,  and  give  credit  according  to  the  market  value,  for  the  luxuries 
as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life  they  draw  from  it,  they  will  find  that  a  small 
garden  and  hothouse  will  not  prove  an  expensive  luxury,  but  a  necessary 
adjunct,  which  need  not  be  dispensed  with  on  the  score  of  economy ;  more 
especially,  if  either  the  master  or  mistress  of  tha  house  happens  to  have  a 
taste  for  such  employment,  and  does  not  disdain  to  undertake,  with  their  own 
hands,  some  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  labour  so  needful  to  keep  a  garden 
in  proper  order.  A  gardening  friend  relates  a  case  strongly  in  point,  which, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  repeat.  He  was  applied  to  for  ad\dce  by  a  friend,  who, 
through  an  accident,  was  precluded  from  taking  walking  exercise,— his  in- 
clination inclining  to  gardening,  how  far  its  practice  would  supply  him  with 
a  proper  amount  of  healthy  exercise,  without  the  necessity  of  walking.  He 
took  to  the  cultivation  in  consequence,  not  only  practically  but  theoretically, 
and  studied  the  physiology  of  the  subject ;  reduced  many  of  its  directions  to 
practice,  and  in  a  lew  years  became  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
plants  in  England,  and  quite  a  leading  gardener.  He  produced  seedling- 
plants,  which  he  sold  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  so  as  to  repay 
him  for  his  outlay ;  for  the  production  of  seedlings,  besides  being  a  very  in- 
teresting, is  a  very  profitable  occupation  if  followed  with  judgment  ;  new 
varieties  of  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  azaleas,  and  heaths,  if  tolerably  perfect 
and  never  parted  with  until  success  is  achieved,  producing  a  i-eturn  by  no 
means  inadequate  to  the  trouble.  Some  amateurs  have  arrangements  with 
certain  nurseries,  by  which  their  gardens  are  furnished  with  all  they  require 
in  exchange  for  the  pick  of  their  seedlings ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Mr^ 
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Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  received  £100  for  tlie  stock  of  a  single  dahlia,— Queen 
Victoria  ;  while  the  IMuscat  Hamburg  grape  realized  upwards  of  £800  ;  and 
the  Golden  Hambm-g,  if  we  may  believe  common  rumour,  realized  double  that 
amount.  Facts  like  these  would  intimate  that  gardening  pursuits  have  their 
blue  I'ibbon,  while  they  yield  many  luxuxues  of  an  inexpensive  chai'acter. 

652.  In  former  times,  greenhouses  were  not  only  costly  to  fit  up,  but 
ineflScient  when  erected.  The  proper  principle  of  their  construction  was  not  very 
well  understood  :  heavy  rafters,  complicated  sashes,  at  once  costly  and 
inefficient,  encumbered  many  a  fine  garden,  as  well  as  gardens  of  smaller  pre- 
tensions. To  Mr.  Fleming,  the  gardener  at  Trentham  Hall,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  some  other  well-known  cultivators,  the  merit  is  due  of  breaking  through 
the  old  system,  and  proving  to  the  world  that  light  inexpensive  structures 
were  not  only  cheaper,  but,  actually,  better  adapted  to  then-  intended  purpose 
than  the  old  costly  buildings. 


§  1.— CONSERVATOEIES. 

653.  This  structure  may  well  be  termed  a  winter  garden,  for  such  is  its  most 
useful  purpose;  it  is  really  an  essentially  necessary  adjmict  to  a  well-ordered 
country-house  of  any  pretensions,  afibrding  means  of  exercise  to  the  ladies  and 
visitors  in  inclement  weather.  In  houses  of  smaller  dimensions  it  is  the  store- 
house for  displaying  the  flowers  as  they  are  forced  into  bloom  in  the  greenhouse 
or  frames,  as  well  as  for  growing  certain  climbing  and  creeping  plants  festooned 
and  trained  imder  its  roof  and  over  its  walls,  and  for  other  plants  only 
requiring  i^rotection  from  frosts,  which  occupy  its  beds  and  borders.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  any  heating  ap2:)aratus,  the  conservatory,  if  properly  glazed  and 
painted,  will  bring  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  about  the  degree 
enjoyed  by  our  neighbours  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  seven  degrees  farther 
south,  without  the  great  extremes  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  In  these  days,  therefore,  of  cheap  glass,  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  house,  subui-ban  or  country,  should  not  have  its  glass  house  propor- 
tioned to  its  size  ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  an  additional  rent  of  T^  per 
cent,  would  amply  repay  any  landlord  for  the  necessary  outlay. 

654.  There  are  some  few  points  which  should  influence  the  choice  of  a  sito 
for  every  kind  of  plant-structure,  the  first  and  most  important  being,  that  it  is 
not  overshadowed  on  the  south,  east,  or  west,  or  exposed  to  the  drip  of  trees  or 
houses  in  any  direction.  A  lean-to  house,  which,  however,  is  the  very  worst  form, 
may  have  any  aspect  between  south  and  south-south-east ;  south,  inclining  a 
point  or  two  to  east,  being  the  best ;  as  it  receives  the  early  sun  as  it  gradually 
rises,  without  being  exposed  to  its  full  meridian  glare.  TLesjDan-roofcd  house 
would  probably  bo  well  j^laced  which  ranged  from  north-we:*'  to  south-south- 
east also  :  it  would  thus  receive  all  the  morning  sun  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
would  receive  the  meridian  sun  slightly  obUque,  and  all  the  afternoon  sun, 
varying  according  to  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  roof.  This  would  also  be  the 
most  favourable  aspect  for  a  ridge-and-furrow  i-oof,  whether  it  were  sup^^ortcd 
against  a  back  wall,  or  had  a  rectangixlar  roof  with  vertical  lights  on  each  side. 
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655.  Conservatories,  however,  which  are  api^endages  to  the  house,  must 
depend,  for  their  aspect,  on  the  p»osition  it  occupies,  except  where  the  principal 
rooms  lie  to  the  north.  No  plant-house  can  possibly  prosper  in  this  aspect, 
since  the  house  shades  it  from  the  south  sun  ;  nevertheless,  with  these  rooms 
it  must  be  connected,  or  it  fails  in  its  object ;  and  a  passage  or  corridor  con- 
necting it,  covered  with  glass,  must  lead  to  some  locality,  either  to  east,  or  west, 
or  south,  where  a  more  genial  aspect  can  be  obtained  for  the  conservatory. 
Where  a  glass  corridor  becomes  necessary,  either  round  the  house,  or  as  described 
at  page  6i,  it  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  objects  of  the  conservatory  by 
the  introduction  of  baskets,  trail- 
ing plants,  vases  occupying  niches, 
and  other  attractions. 

6ci6.  As  regards  its  architec- 
tural style,  the  conservatory 
should,  at  least,  be  in  hai-mony 
with  that  of  the  house :  if  orna- 
ments are  permitted,  they  should 
be  Gothic,  Tudor,  or  Grecian, 
according  as  the  house  is  of  one 
character  or  the  other  :  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  matters,  congruity 
is  to  be  studied. 

657.  Theconsen-atory,  properly 
speaking,  is  a  house  in  which  the 
plants  occupy  beds  and  borders 
as  in  the  garden,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale :  sometimes  the  plants  are 
permanent  ones,  more  frequently 
they  stand  in  pots  plunged  into 
the  soil,  or  in  tubs  standing  on 
its  sm'face,  or  in  vases  occupying 
pedestals.  Much  has  been  written 
on  thearrangements  of  conservato- 
ries, and  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  has 
propounded  some  ideas  for  their 
picturesque  arrangement  which 
would  have  a  very  pleasing  effect 
in  a  house  of  sufficient  size.  Wo 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to 
smaller  limits,  however,  and  fol- 
low the  erection  of  a  house,  with  ii'— gbottnd.plan  and  section  of  eoof. 
some  alterations,  which  has  been  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  ia 
his  ''Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,"  which  that  judicious  author  considered 
admirably  adapted  for  a  small  country  mansion.  The  house  isGothic in  style, 
43  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  having  three  folding-doors  opening  on  the 
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grounds,  and  two  communicating  with  the  house ;  one,  namely,  with  the  library, 
and  the  other  with  the  di-awing-room  ;  the  south  end  being  octagon-shaped, 
with  three  sashes  ;  one  similar  sash  and  a  door  bringing  the  house  flush  with 
the  south-east  wall  of  the  house.  These  sashes  or  vertical  lights  are  6  feet 
8  inches,  fitted  into  a  frame  and  well  secured  by  bolts  on  each  side  and  at 
top :  two  other  lights  in  the  lower  part  of  the  same  frame  turning  on  an 
horizontal  pivot  at  its  centre^  give  the  means  of  ventilating  the  house, 

658.  A  beam  45  feet  long  occupies  the  centre  of  the  house,  supported  by 
the  end  walls  and  three  hollow  pipes  nine  feet  high  :  upon  this  beam  the  central 
rafters  and  lights  of  the  roof  rest.  This  beam  is  cut  out  so  as  to  incline  towards 
each  of  the  su2^porting  pipes,  and  covered  with  lead  ;  thusforr  ing  a  central  glitter 
to  collect  the  water  from  the  roof,  which  is  carried  through  the  pipes  into  the 
tank  by  means  of  drains.  Corresponding  beams  built  into  the  wall  on  each 
side  receive  the  waters  on  the  right  and  left  by  means  of  similar  hollow  pipes, 
which  serve  at  once  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  support, 

659.  The  roof,  which  was  rectilinear,  or  double-ridged,  takes  four  sashes  of 
4^  feet  each,  with  broad  gutters  at  each  side  and  in  the  centre,  and  glazed 
with  panes  4  inches  by  5^,  the  laps  being  ^  inch,  with  putty  between  ; 
the  side-lights  having  glass  4  inches  by  4^. 

660.  As  the  house  was  laid  out  for  beds  and  borders,  the  foundations  of  the 
beds  a  and  h  were  dug  out  six  feet  deep  and  piers  raised  to  support  them  : 
e  is  a  tank  six  feet  by  four  for  rain-water,  with  perfect  drainage  for  the  overflow. 
A  pump  connected  with  the  tank  occupies  the  north-west  corner,  and  the  whole 
of  the  beds  and  borders  are  surrounded  with  stone  kerbs  ;  and  the  house 
paved,  full-glazed,  and  painted,  cost,  at  the  old  price  of  glass,  £250. 

66r.  The  elevation  of  this  house  is  not  very  attractive  ;  the  side-lights  form 
a  pointed  arch,  and  the  brick  piers,  as  well  as  entablature  over  them,  are 
heavy  in  appearance,  and  must  have  been  ill-suited  for  the  purpose.  Cast-iron 
pillars  in  place  of  the  piers,  with  a  light  moulded  cornice,  would  have  been  a 
great  improvement,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  besides  being  much  cheaper,  and 
adding  a  foot  or  18  inches  to  the  height  and  width  of  the  side-lights.  In  this 
house  ventilating-sh utters  were  inserted  in  the  roof  nearest  to  the  wall  of  the 
house.  Tinder  the  improved  system  of  building.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  S3'stem  of 
ventilating-sashes  would  apply  admirably  in  connection  with  the  lower  panes 
of  the  side-lights  ;  or  Mr.  Messenger's  patent  ventilating- ridge,  which  opens  and 
ghuts  very  conveniently,  by  means  of  a  rod  and  lever,  working  on  an  endless 
chain,  as  described  in  par.  6S7,  may  be  aj^plied  with  advai/age. 

662.  The  great  house  at  Chatsworth  is  •  built  on  the  ridge-and-furrow 
system,  as  it  has  been  called, — a  system  by  which  acres  of  ground  may  be 
covered  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  small  span-roofs 
joined  together,  so  to  speak  ;  the  length  is  97n  feet,  the  breadth  26  feet, 
sjupported  by  two  rows  of  cast-iron  pillars,  one  along  the  centre,  the  other 
along  the  front  and  ends.  These  pillars  are  placed  6^  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
are  three  inches  diameter,  and  the  front  ones  hollow,  so  as  to  admit  a  lead 
pipe,  which  carries  off  water  from  the  roof  into  a  drain  in  the  gravel  walk. 
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665.  At  the  bottom  of  the  iron  pillars  ai-e  sockets  let  into  stone,  giving 
firmness  to  them,  and  through  this  socket  the  lead  pipe  ia  carr^-^  into  the 
drain.  The  height  of  back  wall  is  13  feet  6  inches  at  the  lowest,  and  Vo  feec  at 
the  highest  part,  or  ridge  of  the  angle  ;  the  front  8  feet  6  inches  in  the  vallc}-, 
10  feet  at  the  ridge  or  angle.  The  lights  are  fixed  and  angular,  each  25  feet 
G  inches,— front  and  side  lights  slide  in  a  double  groove ;  the  centre  row  of 
pillars,  2  feet  6  inches  longer  than  the  front  or  end  pillars.  Two  feet  from 
the  bottom  of  each  a  screw  passes,  to  fasten  the  bearer  which  supports  the 
central  walk  ;  another  arched  iron  support  on  the  top  of  each  rises  up  to  the 
ridge  of  each  angle.  The  pieces  terminate  in  small  squares,  which  fix  in  a  similar 
hollow  left  at  the  top  of  the  pillars  ;  into  which  they  are  fastened  by  means  of 
lead  run  into  the  interstices.  In  each  valley  of  the  angles,  two  large  screws 
are  inserted  into  the  styles  of  the  light,  to  fasten  them  firmly.  Air  is  admitted 
by  sliding  back  the  front  sashes,  and  by  ventilators  in  the  back  wall,  which 
swing  on  pivots  and  open  by  means  of  long  iron  rods  having  holes  forged  and 
pins  driven  into  the  wall,  regulating  the  an-  at  pleasure.  Over  these  a  square 
of  trellis- work  is  placed  inside.  The  sash-bars  are  one-inch,  and  grooved  to 
receive  the  glass. 

664.  In  the  ventilation  of  the  forcing-houses  at  Frogmore,  an  iron  rod,  which 
works  on  brass  bearings  or  chains,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house  about 
a  foot  from  the  wall-plate.  On  this  shaft,  opposite  each  light,  is  a  brass  pinion 
working  into  ft  toothed  quadrant  attached  to  the  bottom  rail  of  each  light. 
This  shaft  is  turned  by  a  handle,  when  the  quadrants  are  either  thrown  out 
or  drawn  in,  and  the  whole  light  thrown  open  or  shut  to  the  extent  required. 
In  the  back  wall  of  each  intermediate  light  is  a  ventilating-frame,  which 
is  opened,  or  sh\xt  by  similar  apparatus  :  above  these  frames  over  the  glass  is 
a  corresponding  number  of  open  gratings.  Flues  or  chambers  in  the  wall  open 
into  the  flues  at  the  bottom,  while  the  grating  covers  the  opening  at  top. 
When  it  is  desired  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the  house,  the  fan-lights  being  open, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  tm-n  the  screw  or  worm,  which  is  connected  by  the  rod 
attached  to  the  lever ;  and  the  lever  being  attached  to  the  end  of  an  iron  shaft 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  the  whole  are  thrown  openat  once. 

665.  "  There  are  many  modes,"  says  Mr.  Humphreys,  "  by  which  the 
conservatory  might  be  rendered  both  picturesque  and  interesting,  apart 
from  the  actual  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  The  principal  feature  being  to 
relieve  the  spectator,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  idea  that  he  is  walking  under 
glass,  I  propose  to  do  this  by  making  the  framework  for  receiving  the  glass 
of  some  irregular  form,  resembling  the  branches  of  trees  or  ribs  of  large 
leaves,  such  as  the  palms.  This  would  greatly  tend  to  encom-age  the  illusion 
that  the  openings  between  the  branches  are  not  glazed."  This  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys proposes  to  do  by  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  light  iron  arches, 
meeting  at  a  centre,  glazed  with  curved  glass,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
succession  of  arches  half-hid,  half-seen  through  the  rich  foliage  of  palms  and 
climbing  plants;  while  ornamental  basins  and  vases  fill  up  the  recesses 
formed  by  these  light  airy  supports  to  the  roof. 
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666.  Through  some  of  the  darker  recesses  of  the  house  a  stream  of  tepltl 
water  might  flow  amid  fragments  of  rock  and  boulders,  in  which  aquatics 
and  rock  plants  from  the  tropics  might  be  displayed  in  then*  natm-al  and 
wildest  habits ;  while  the  centre  of  the  building,  instead  of  being  choked  up 
with  tall  shrubs  and  trees,  is  kept  spaciously  open ;  low-growing  plants  only 
being  placed  in  the  ground,  as  in  a  flower-bed,  in  the  central  compartment ; 
while  some  of  the  finest  Ipomceas  and  Bassiflora  should  oocupy  the  central 
beds,  trailing  round  the  shght  pillars,  and  forming  a  matted  roof  overhead, 
at  once  to  give  shade  and  conceal  the  artificial  nature  of  the  edifice,  the 
side-walls  being  skirted  next  the  glass  by  a  bank  filled  with  plants  in  flower, 
like  those  in  the  central  beds ;  while  seats  of  elegant  design,  either  in  stone, 
wood,  or  iron,  are  scattered  at  intervals  amid  gi-oups  of  aloes,  arums,  and 
other  odoriferous  plants  in  the  centre.  Of  course  such  a  design  as  Mr. 
Humphreys  has  imagined  would  require  considerable  space  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  it  would  thus  only  be  available  in  a  house  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions ;  but  some  jDortions  of  it, — namely,  the  arrangement  of  vases  and  rock- 
work,  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  for  growing  ferns  and  some  of  the 
less  delicate  orchids,  even  in  a  small  house. 


§  2,— Greenhouses,  Hothouses,  Forcing-Pits. 

667.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  to  whom  horticultm'al  science  is  so  much  indebted, 
has  invented  and  patented  a  system  of  hothouses  at  once  economical,  efficient, 
and,  above  all,  portable.  These  houses  are  both  lean-to  and  span-roofed,  and 
require  no  masomy  or  brickwork  beyond  the  piers  necessary  to  support  the  wall- 
plate,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  form  at  once  the  gutter  and  groove  in  which  the 
sashes  rest,  the  plate  being  grooved  so  as  to  agree  with  the  angle  at  which  the 
sashes  are  to  be  placed.  The  sashes  average  in  width  about  4  feet  6  inches, 
varying  in  length  from  8  to  16  feet;  the  styles  and  sash-bars  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  length,  inasmuch  as,  there  being  no  rafters,  the  bars  and  styles 
supply  the  place  of  both,  and  must,  consequently,  be  sufficiently  strong : 
they  are  bolted  together  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

668.  The  ventilation,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  patent,  consists  of  a  smaller 
sash,  nine  inches  wide,  between  each  pair,  and  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  sash,  but  divided  in  the  centre,  the  upper  half  folding  upon  the 
lower  with  a  slope,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water.  This  narrow  sash  is  hinged 
to  the  adjoining  one,  and  bolted  to  the  other  by  a  spring  when  closed. 
These  ventilating- sashes  may  cither  be  worked  by  an  ii'on  rod  and  pinion  or 
by  the  hand. 

669.  The  portability  of  these  houses  is  a  great  recommendation,  where  a 
tenant  is  building  a  house  on  ground  of  which  he  has  only  a  short  tenure, 
inasmuch  as  they  can  be  entirely  removed  in  a  few  hours,  without  causing  any 
dilapidation  or  interfei-ing  with  the  rights  of  landlords. 

670.  The  purposes  for  which  these  structui'es  are  adapted  will  bo  better 
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understood  ii'om  the  following  sections  of  houses,  and  their  description.  In 
fip*.  3  we  have  a  lean-to  structure,  placed  against  a  wall  at  an  angle  of  45" 
the  sashes  being  14  feet.  By  raising  the  border  in  the 
manner  here  indicated,  not  only  is  more  space  given 
within,  but  the  practice  of  planting  the  roots,  as  well 
as  the  stem,  in  the  border  within  the  glass,  is  favour- 
able to  the  vine,  and  to  the  production  of  good-flavoured 
fruit,  while  the  border  itself  may  ba  appropriated  to 
vines  in  pots. 

^'ji.  Lean-to  peach-houses  may  airio  be 
formed  by  14-foot  sashes  placed  at  an  angle 
of  40° ;  the  peaches  being  trained  against 
the  back  wall  (fig.  4),  and  others  planted 
either  in  the 


front  border 
standing  in 
pots,  or  par- 
tially tramed  -vs^y§<i 


W^// 


III. — SECTION  OF  LEAK-TO  VIKEEY 


upon  a 
trellis,      ac- 
cording     to 

the  taste  oi  the  cultivator.    This  style  of  building  requires  no  rafters,  frame- 
■work,  or  other  erection,  excepting  the  fixing  of  the  wall-plate  in  a  bed  of 


rv. — EI-ETATION"  OP  LEAK-TO  FEUIT-EOUSE. 


concrete,  at  the  required  angle,     A  lean-to  pinery  is  formed  by  laying 
14-foot  sashes  at  a  proper  angle,  and  arranging  the  border  to  suit  them. 

672.  A  span-roofed  house  composed  of  10-foot  lights,  at  an  angle  of  45** 
gives  an  internal  width  of  14  feet,  and  forms  an  excellent  vinery  and 
fruit-house ;  the  border,  both  insido  and  out,  being  raised  as  shown  in  the 
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engraving  at  the  bead  of  this  chapter.  Here  the  border  outside  the  bouso- 
bas  been  raised  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  wall-plate,  which  rests  on  pierS;,. 
or,  if  the  ground  is  sufficiently  solid,  the  saddles  rest  on  a  concrete  bottom  : 
the  border  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  several  trees  or  vines  intended' 
to  be  grown  in  it, 

673.  The  house  (fig.  5),  however,  which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  specially  com- 
mends to  Dublic  notice  is  span-roofed,  consisting  of  a  range  of  14-foot  lights,  set 


V. — SECTION  OP  TIUEEX  A¥D  PLANT-HOrSE. 

at  an  angle  01  45°,  which  gives  an  internal  width  of  19  feet  9  inches  ;  and,  by 
raising  the  borders  about  four  feet  above  the  ground-level,  as  represented  in 
the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  a  handsome,  lofty  structure  is 
formed,  capable  of  producing  excellent  crop:  cither  of  peaches,  plums,  figs, 
or.  cherries.  In  a  house  of  this  description,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  informs  us  that 
he  has  grown  a  splendid  crop  of  St,  Peter's  grapes,  which  have  been  ripening 
in  succession  since  October,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  March,  with  no 
more  ai'tificial  heat  than  was  necessary  to  keep  out  the  few  degrees  of  frost 
we  have  had ;  the  house  being  placed,  however,  as  we  understand,  under  a. 
most  lavourable  aspect,  ranging  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  on  the 
mild  southern  slopes  of  Sydenham,  so  that  each  side  of  the  house  catches  its^ 
share  of  the  sun's  rays  for  an  hour  or  two  daily,  even  in  mid-winter.  The  vines 
are  trained  on  wires,  near  the  glass ;  while  standard  peaches,  plums,  and  figs, 
may  be  planted  on  each  side  the  central  walk  at  intervals,  and  dwarf  trees 
may  be  planted  nearer  the  glass,  according  to  their  size.  The  standard  trees 
will  spread  their  heads  over  the  centre  of  the  house;  and,  if  left  to  their 
natural  growth,  with  only  the  necessary  pruning  to  admit  the  light  to  tha 
centre  of  the  trees,  the  result  will  be  productive  crops ;  and,  under  judicious 
management,  success  will  be  certain.  Fig.  5  represents  a  house  consisting  of 
12-foot  lights  placed  at  an  angle  of  40*,  which  gives  a  width  of  17  feet,  withr 
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the  trees  arranged  as  an  orchard-house,  and  planted  in  the  soil  of  the 
border. 

674.  Eight-foot  lights,  when  placed  at  an  angle  of  30°  or  35°,  as  in  fig,  7, 
make  an  excellent  house  for  sheltering  bedding-out  plants,  and,  with  suitable 
heating  apparatus,  would  form  an  admirable  cucumber  or  melon-pit.  The- 
only  arrangement  ne- 
cessary would  be  to 
dig  out  the  soil  three 
feet  below  the  ground- 
level,  to  give  head- 
room ;  then  lay  down 
half  a  foot  of  rubble, 
for  drainage,  and  fill 
up  to  the  surface  with 
good  sandy  loam, 
leaving      a      central 

path  three  feet  wide.  If  this  border  is  made  outside  as  well  as  in,  very 
good  grapes  may  be  grown  while  giving  shelter  to  the  bedding-plants,  by 
using  the  ventilators  adapted  for  wintering  the  vines,  and  admitting  them 
after  they  have  ripened  their  wood  outside.  Or  these  houses  may  be- 
employed  for  small  greenhouses  by  placing  them  on  side-walls  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  instead  of  sinking  for  a  path,  and  placing  flat  stages  on 
each  side  over  the  pipes  on  which  to  stand  the  pots,  &c.  ;  and  for  the  pot- 
culture  of  strawberries  this  arrangement  answers  extremely  well.      Peach. 


VI. — SECTIOX   or  PIT  FOE  BEDDI>'G-0T;X  PLA>T3. 


VII.— SECTION   OF   PIXEET. 

and  other  trees  in  pots  may  be  grown  when  the  stages  are  dispensed  with^ 
and  thus  a  very  cheap  and  efiicient  orchard-house  on  a  small  scale  may 
be  formed.  Ten  or  12-foot  lights  placed  at  an  angle  of  35°  give  a  favour- 
able form  of  pine-pit :  the  one  gives  a  width  of  16,  and  the  other  of  !&• 
feet ;  and  if  a  sunk  walk  of  three  feet  wide  occupy  the  centre,  and  a  foofe 
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and  a  half  at  each  side,  near  the  glass,  is  allowed  for  the  hot- water  pipes,  there 
will  be  room  left  for  two  good  pits  (fig.  6). 

675.  It  is  vei-y  obvious  that,  besides  these  specific  uses  to  which  the  invention 
can  be  applied,  it  is  apphoable  to  almost  every  variety  of  gardening  structiu'e. 
The  glass  used  is  16  oz.  to  the  foot,  and  the  sashes  are  made  of  the  best  red 
deal,  well  seasoned.  By  using  in  succession  the  12-,  14-,  and  16-foot  lights,  an 
extensive  range  of  houses  suited  to  every  cultural  purpose  is  formed.  They 
are  equally  available  for  the  side  and  top  lights  of  a  conservatory,  in  connection 
with  the  ridge-and-furrow  principle  of  roof,  in  which  the  system  of  ventilation 
would  be  sufficiently  effective. 

676.  In  houses  of  great  length,  all  the  ventilators  on  one  side  can  be  opened 
at  once  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance. 
This  mode  of  ventilation  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  all  draughts  of  wind  ; 
for  if  it  is  blowin  on  one  side,  the  opposite  ventilators  can  be  oiDened.  When 
the  temperature  1  very  hot,  perfect  cu'culation  of  the  air  is  obtained  by  open- 
ing the  ventilators  on  both  sides. 

677.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  a  few  of  these  bouses,  which  we  give 
merely  as  an  example  of  the  whole.  A  lean-to  house,  painted  with  three 
coats  of  good  paint,  and  glazed,  costs,  according  to  the  length  of  house  and 
height  of  sash, — 

Length. 

20  ft.  7  in. 
31   3 
41   11 
73   11 
105   11 

Span-roofed  houses,  with  water-troughs,  doors,  and  ends,  complete  : — 

20ft.    7in.  £24    0    0      £32    0  0  £42    0  0  £57  0  0  £C3  10  0 

42    5  0  53    0  0  75  4  0  91  12  0 

53  17  0  G6  15  0  93  8  0  114  14  0 

S7  10  0  106  15  0  148  0  0  184    0  0 

121    5  0  147    0  0  203  0  0  253    6  0 

These  prices  neither  include  carriage,  nor  the  cost  of  erection,  which,  of  course, 
both  depend  upon  distance,  and  other  considerations.  Any  fm'ther  particulars 
will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Hercman,  7,  Pall-Mali  East. 

678.  The  erection  of  these  houses  is  startlingly  simple,  and  one  01  their 
great  recommendations  :  the  sashes  being  all  made  to  an  exact  measurement, 
each  one  is  alike  available.  The  site  and  the  plan  of  the  house  being  settled, 
if  it  is  to  have  a  made  border  outside,  a  sufficient  space  of  groxind  is  exca- 
vated to  the  necessary  depth,  and  a  setting-out  rod  prepared,  which  must  be 
of  the  length  of  the  intended  house.  This  rod  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  on 
it  the  exact  width  of  each  sash,  which  will  be  either  4  feet  7  inches  or  4  leet 


S-foot 
Lights. 

£12    0    0 

10-foot 
Lights. 

£16    0    0 

12-foot 
Lights. 

£28    0    0 

14-foot 
Lights. 

£23  10     0 

16-foot 

Lights. 

£34    5    0 

16  10    0 

21    2    6 

26  10    0 

37  12    0 

45  16    0 

20  18    6 
34  12    6 
48  17    G 

26  18    6 
43  15    0 

GO  12    6 

33    7    6 
53    7    6 
73  10    0 

46  14    1 

74    0    0 

101  10    0 

57    7    0 

92    0    0 

126  13    0 

31 

3 

33    0 

0 

41 

11 

41  16 

0 

73 

11 

G9    5 

0 

105 

11 

97  15 

0 
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8  inches,  and  a  ventilator,  is  laid  out,  allowing  space  for  an  iron  bar  gauge,  wliich 
connects  eacli  sash  with  the  other,  and  receives  the  ventilating-sash  between, 
for  which  nine  inches  are  required.  Having  marked  the  space  required  for  each 
sash,  gauge-bar,  and  ventilator,  proceed  to  transfer  corresponding  marks  to 
the  ground  :  the  marks  thus  made  are  the  centre  of  a  series  of  piers  of  brick 
or  stone,  each  14  inches  square,  and  equidistant,  if  a  lean-to  house,  from 
the  back  wall :  if  a  span-roofed  structure,  the  same  is  to  be  done  for  the  oppo- 
site side. 

679.  These  piers,  if  for  16-foot  sashes,  will  be  better  if  made  18  inches 
thick,  and  built  buttress-fashion  ;  that  is,  sloping  outward  to  their  base,  so  as 
to  bear  better  the  thrust  of  the  sashes.  When  the  piers  have  settled  suffi- 
cient!}', the  saddles  are  fixed  on  them,  in  a  bed  of  cement. 

680.  The  saddle  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  fitting  on  the  piers,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  cut  to  an  angle  according  with  the  angle  of  the  house. 
Upon  this  saddle  another  angular  frame  of  wood  is  placed,  which  fits  the  angle 
of  tlie  saddle,  and  runs  along  the  whole  range  of  piers,  performing  at  once  the 
office  of  wall-plate,  gutter,  and  support  to  the  sashes  :  for  the  upper  surface 
is  a  hollow  angle,  receiving  the  lower  ends  or  horns  of  the  sashes,  while  it  is 
so  set  on  the  piers  as  to  have  just  sufficient  inclination  to  carry  off  the  water 
to  a  pipe  at  the  lower  end.  All  the  lengths  necessary  to  connect  this  gutter 
are  joined  over  the  saddles,  the  joints  being  made  water-tight  either  by  putty 
or  cement,  and  pitched  inside  and  out. 

68 r.  In  lean-to  houses,  the  top  of  the  sash  simply  leans  against  the  wall, 
being  bevilled  to  fit  it :  they  may  be  covered  with  cement,  or  not ;  but  in  span- 
roofed  houses  the  sashes  are  bevilled  so  as  to  support  each  other  at  the  proper 
angle,  and  a  pair  of  strong  iron  hinges  sunk  into  the  wood,  and  screwed  firmly 
to  the  styles  of  each  sash,  keep  them  in  their  proper  place  :  while  a  ridge  or 
coping  of  wood,  fitting  them  exactly,  covers  the  whole,  and  is  screwed  on  to 
the  top  rail  of  the  sashes,  fitting  closely  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  ventilators 
when  closed ;  for  these,  like  the  cap,  are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
sashes. 

682.  The  ventilators,  consisting,  as  we  have  already  explained,  of  two 
smaller  sashes,  each  one  half  the  length  of  the  lights,  and  nine  inches  wide, 
are  hooked  on  to  the  left-hand  style  of  each  sash  by  two  hinges,  the  hook 
being  screwed  into  the  style,  and  the  eyes  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ventilator, 
lapping  over  the  right-hand  style  of  the  adjoining  sash.  A  stay  opens 
both  ventilators  at  once  when  required,  or  the  upper  ventilator  alone  may  be 
opened.  The  upper  ventilator  falls  into  the  lower  by  a  sloping  bevilled  edge, 
and  both  are  hooked  together  by  a  hook-and-eye  on  the  lower  surface.  A  small 
piece  of  wood  sliding  in  a  groove  made  in  the  side-styles  of  the  sashes,  protects 
the  house  from  drip,  and  the  water  is  carried  off  into  the  gutter  below  by  grooves 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  styles  of  the  sashes.  The  ends  are  fixed  under  the 
styles  of  the  outside  roof-sashes,  and  secured  to  each  other  by  means  of  cross- 
plates  let  into  each,  and  firmly  screwed  up  ;  the  doors  being  hung  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  opening  to  the  right  or  left,  or  inside,  as  may  be  desired. 
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68^.  The  cap  or  ridge  screwed  on,  and  tlie  ends  properly  fixed,  it  onlv 
remnins  to  replace  them  with,  suchborder^  :>o  are  considered  suitable  for  the  tree^ 
or  1  lants  to  be  grown  in  them.  The  soi:  of  the  border,  both  outside  and  in, 
should  be  flush  with  the  level  of  the  gutter  or  wall-plate,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
external  air ;  and  it  should  slope  outwardly  so  as  to  throw  off  moisture.  With 
these  observations  we  dismiss  a  very  efficient  and  inexpensive  style  of  horticul- 
tm'al  building. 

684.  Practical  men  consider  these  houses  admii-ably  adapted  for  fruit- 
cultivation  and  vineries,  or,  indeed,  anything  that  requires  training  parallel 
with  the  glass.  For  potted  plants,  or  shrubs  requiring  head-room,  some 
consider  them  objectionable  and  difficult  to  manage,  the  roof  springing  from 
the  soil  of  the  border  rendering  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  plants  at  the  sides. 
This  is  a  well-founded  objection,  and  as  the  whole  argument  in  their  favour 
is  involved  in  this  feature,  which  gives  simplicity  and  economy  to  their  erection, 
it  is  probably  calculated  to  limit  their  use  to  vineries,  and  very  narrow  fruit- 
houses  requiring  an  acute  inclination.  The  simplicity  of  their  structure, 
and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  put  up  and  removed,  will 
recommend  them  to  many  who  hold  their  houses  on  shorter  uncertain  tenures ; 
while  the  fact  that  the  side-styles  and  sash-bars  are  undoubtedly  of  the  best 
material,  and  ofa  strength  calculated  according  to  their  length,  will  recommend 
them  as  preferable  to  any  make-shift  systems. 


VIII. — sectio:n^  op  gekenhouse  asd  cold-pits. 

685.  In  the  construction  of  horticultural  buildings  there  is  no  economy 
inferior  workmanship  applied  to  the  first  erection.  While  we  point  out  the 
various  kinds  of  structure  and  the  most  approved  modes  of  erecting  them, 
with  some  approximation  to  their  cost,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  any  person  desirous  of  erecting  horticultural  houses,  would 
be  to  get  proper  estimates  for  the  work  after  specification  of  the  attendant 
circumstances.  In  order  to  facilitate  any  such  application,  we  have  asked 
Mr.  Messenger,  horticultural  engineer,  Loughborough,  to  furnish  a  design  and 
estimate  for  a  range  of  houses,  including  forcing-house  and  green -house,  each 
20  feet  by  18  feet ;  four  forcing-pits,  and  a  like  number  of  cold-pits,  with 
his  several  patented  appliances,  which  we  now  submit  to  our  readers. 
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6S6.  In  a  range  of  buildings  like  the  present,  in  -which  pits  occupy  both 
sides  of  the  houses,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nearer  they  range  from  north-west  to 


IX.— GEOUND-PLAN  OP  HOUSES  AND   PITS. 
AA.  Flan  of  Stage.  e.  Central  Walk.  cc.  Cold-pits.  DD.  Sot-pits. 

south-east,  the  more  equally  will  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  be  distributed 
to  them.  The  site  being  fixed  upon,  Mr.  Messenger's  estimate  includes  the 
foundations,  walls,  and  air-drains  :  external  drains,  of  course,  are  contributed 
by  the  proprietor.  The  walls  of  the  greenhouse  and  forcing-house  are  three 
feet  below  the  ground-level,  and  three  feet  above,  of  nine-inch  brickwork. 
The  greenhouse  is  paved  with  stone,  having  a  central  stage  and  vacant  space 
all  round :   the  forcing-house  has  a  central  path  four  feet  wide.     Tanks  for 
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bottom-heat,  over  a  border  of  seven  feet  wide,  on  each  side.  The  north- 
eastern extremity  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  combination  of 
exotic  ferns  and  orchids ;  for  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  water-tank,  a  per- 
fectly congenial  atmosphere  may  be  supplied  here ;  and  by  building  up  the 
further  end  of  the  house  in  rock-work,  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  and 
opening  a  communication  with  the  tanks  on  each  side,  any  amount  of  moisture 
may  be  obtained  j  and  by  placing  a  concealed  cistern  above  the  level  of  the 


y. — SECTIOIT  OF   FOBCIXG-HOrSE   AXD  HOT-I'ITS. 

rock,  and  over  the  boiler,  silvery  streams  of  warm  water  may  be  made  to 
trickle  over  the  tortuous  track  of  rock-work,  terminating,  perhaps,  in  a 
miniature  water-fall,  or  supplying  a  miniature  fountain  under  other  arrange- 
ments. 

6S7.  Upright  or  side-lights,  two  feet  high,  run  the  entire  length  of  each 
house,  and  are  made  to  open  and  shut  by  means  of  a  I'od  of  iron,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  also.  To  this  rod  are  attached  shorter  rods  at  intervals 
of  four  or  five  feet,  with 


XI.— VENTILATIIfG  ArPABATTJS. 


joints;  the  other  end  of 
the  shorter  rocc3  being  at- 
tached to  the  lights,  both 
ends  of  the  short  rod  work- 
ing on  a  joint.    To  one  end  of  the  long  rod  is  fixed  a  long  screw, 
working  in  slings  made  to  receive  it.     To  this  screw  is  attached  a 
grooved  wheel,  which  is   made  to  i-evolve  in  an  endless  chain, 
acted  upon  by  another  grooved  wheel,  turned  by  a  handle  placed 
in  some  convenient  part  of  the  house.    By  the  action  of  the  screw, 
the  long  rod  is  drawn  backwards  or  forwards,  which  acts  upon  the 
short  rods,  and  opens  or  shuts  the  light  to  any  requii-ed  point.     The 
same  system  of  raising  the  lights  may  be  appUed  to  one  or  more  of  the 
lights,  or  to  the  whole,  as  may  be  necessary. 

688.  The  system  of  ventilation  adopted  by  Mr,  Messenger  will  be  better 
understood  by  reference  to  the  diagram,  in  which  BB  are  short  rods,  con- 
nected with  the  sling  A  at  one  end,  and  the  lights  at  the  other.  The  dotted 
lines,  Df  represent  the  upright  divisions  which  support  the  roof ;  E,  the  screw- 
siirgs,  in  which  the  screw  F  is  to  work ;  G  is  a  grooved  wheeLin  which  the 
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endless  chain  is  to  work  and  tm-n  the  screw,  in  fact,  this  is  its  axis. 
The  handle  H  is  fixed  to  some  convenient  place  on  the  front  wall,  being  the 
mover  of  the  whole  apparatus.  As  the  rod  is  moved  from  right  to  left,  the 
short  rods  push  the  lights  up  and  admit  fresh  air  as  they  are  acted  upon  :  by 
reversing  the  screw,  the  opposite  result  is  obtained. 

689.  The  ridge-ventilation  is  obtained  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  tho 
lights  under  the  coping  being  pushed  out  or  drawn  down  by  turning  a 
handle  attached  to  a  long  endless  chain  on  the  end  wall. 

690.  The  result  of  this  system,  to  use  Mr.  Messenger's  words,  are,— 1.  perfect 
ventilation;  2.  non-interference  with  the  plants;  3.  no  risk  of  broken  glass 
by  the  lights  fallen  down ;  4.  keeping  out  rain  when  the  lights  are  open. 

691.  The  roof  Mr.  Messenger  makes  of  very  light  rafters,  only  three  inches  by 
two,  strengthening  them  by  means  of  a  tension-rod  placed  under  each,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  These  are  firmly  fixed  at  each  end,  and  kept  extended  by 
means  of  two  iron  rods  fixed  in  the  rafters  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  extremities.  Between  these  rafters  sash-bars  are  placed,  which, 
when  glazed  and  painted,  are  perfectly  waterproof,  and  extremely  light  and 
elegant  in  appeai-ance ;  the  tension-rods  being  both  graceful,  and  the  rafters 
light  and  any,  and  strong  enough  for  every  purpose  required.  To  his  other 
patents,  Mr.  Messenger  has  added  a  new  principle  of  glazing  for  greenhouse 
and  other  roofs  which  is  perfectly  waterproof  and  air-proof  also  without 
putty.  With  this  invention  the  roof  may  be  nearly  flat ;  thus  efiecting  a  great 
saving  in  material,   no  paint  being  required  in  connection  with  it. 

692.  The  system  of  glazing  patented  by  Mr.  Messenger  is  simple  and 


''^tn. 


ingenious :  the  upper  surface  of  the  sash-bar,  of  which 
we  give  a  section,  is  an  open  gutter,  and  the  glazing  is 
pei-formed  by  bending  the  edge  of  the  glass  over  the 
edge  of  the  gutter.    The  accompanying  engravings  will 
make  more  clear  the  principle  of  this  mode  of  glazing. 
The  gutters  are  made  of  either  lead,  copper,  zinc,  or 
iron,  or  the  sash-bar  itself  can  be  made  with  a  gutter 
on  its  surface.     The  mode  of  securing  the  glass  down 
to  the  gutter  is  shown  by  the  section  fig.  12.     It  is 
done  by  a  screw  passing  through  a  brass  plate  and  India-rubber,  into  the  wood' 
or  metal  bar  ;  the  India-rubber  press- 
ing slightly  upon  both  sides  of  the 
glass,  keeps  it  in  its  place.  If  the  glass 
is  very  heavy,  zinc  or  copper  clips  are 
used  to   prevent    it  slipping   down. 
Fig.  13  is  a  plan  of  the  roof,  showing 
the  brass  plates  and  shape  of  glass, 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  convey  the 
condensed  vapour  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal rain  into  the  internal  gutter, 
whence  it  escapes  by  a  gutter  attached  to  the  wall-plate. 
693.  The  cold  and  foi'cing  pits  are,  of  course,  constructed  on  the  same 
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principle :  the  whole  range  is  26  feet  wide, — supported  by  brick  walls  sunk 
three  feet  under  the  ground-level.  The  hot  pits  are  supplied  with  bottom- 
heat  by  means  of  tanks  and  hot-water  pipes,  the  lights  being  formed  of  the 
■ordinary  sash -bars,  glazed. 

694.  The  follovv-ing  estimate  Mr.  I\Iessenger  authorizes  us  to  publish,  as  his 
price  for  such  a  range  of  houses  as  we  have  described,  assuming  brick-work 
■and  other  material  to  be  the  same  as  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  exclusive 
of  carriage ;  but,  of  course,  such  an  estimate  can  only  be  taken  as  an 
■approximate  one  in  many  of  its  details. 

Cost  of  Sections  of  range  of  Greenhouse,  d:c. 
whole  of  the    brickwork,   including   floors,  pit-walls,   air-    £. 
drains,   &c.     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     33 

The  whole  of  wood-work  required       . .         . .         59 

Glazing  the  whole  with  15-oz.  glass    . .         . ,         .  .         . .         . .     23 

Painting  both  sides  four  times  . .         . .         . .  . .         . .         . .     14 

Patented  Ventilating-apparatus  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .       8 

,,        Boiler,  with  furnace  and  setting  complete,  with  stoke- 
hole         13     0     0 

Hot-water  pipes,  bends,  vapour-troughs,  siphons,  &c.,  and  fixed 

complete 
Slate  tanks,  and  interior  fittings  for  forcing-house            , . 
Stages  and  fittings  for  greenhouse        

£263      0      0 

695.  Our  space  does  not  peniiit  of  these  remarks  being  extended,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  as  few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  build  hothouses  without  proper 
plans  and  estimates,  and  we  can  only  hope  to  be  useful  in  pointing  out  some 
of  the  neeessary  steps  to  be  taken. 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.     76     0 

0 

.     25    10 

0 

..     6    10 

0 

§  3. — Warming  and  Ventilating. 

696.  In  no  depai-tment  of  industrial  art  has  more  ingenuity  been  exercised 
than  in  applying  heat,  whether  it  be  to  houses  or  horticultural  buildings : 
stoves,  furnaces,  and  boilers,  endless  in  form  and  principle, — hot  air,  hot  water, 
and  steam,  have,  in  turn,  been  adopted,  approved,  and  superseded  ;  tubular 
furnaces,  tubular  boilers,  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  have  been  invented, 
sometimes  with  most  satisfactory,  at  other  times  with  doubtful  results ;  and 
we  shall  probably  be  approximating  to  the  truth  in  stating  that  while  all  have 
had,  and  have,  their  advocates  in  the  gardening  world,  no  mode  of  heating  is 
60  universally  approved  as  hot  water  circulating  in  iron  pipes,  with  bottom-heat 
suppliel  ircm  tanks  heated  by  the  same  means.  Even  to  this  cleanly  and 
convenient  fonn  of  heating,  however,  there  are  objections  :  something  is  wanted 
that  shall  simulate  the  ammonial  gaseous  qualities  of  the  vapour  arising 
from  hot  dung,  in  which  plants  seem  so  to  revel ;  and  various  expedients  are 
adopted,  by  which  this  is  partly  attained.    Mr.  Fleming  has  introduced  into  tho 
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hot-water  tanks  at  Trentham  a  mixtm-e  of  pigeon-dung,  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  to  supply  this  desideratum  to  vegetation : 
others  attain  their  object  by  watering  the  pots  and  beds  with  manured  water, 
in  varying  proportions,  according  to  individual  judgment.  Mr.  Beaton  suggests 
the  application  of  vapour  impregnated  with  tobacco  or  sulphur  for  the  de- 
struction of  insects ;  while  Mr.  Mcintosh  recommends  jniano,  pigeon-dung, 
and  urine,  used  in  the  same  manner  by  means  of  evaporating-pans  attached  to 
the  pipes,  in  order  to  attain  the  fumes  of  the  old-fashioned  dung-bed,  "so  pre- 
eminently valuable  for  the  restoration  of  sickly  plants,  and  for  promoting 
the  vigorous  growth  of  healthy  ones." 

697.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  the  eai-liest  edifices  warmed  with 
artificial  heat,  as  for  initiation  into  many  other  gardening  secrets.  Their  early 
trade  with  the  East  developed  a  taste  for  flowers  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  they  soon  found  that  their  cold  moist  atmosphere  was  unfitted  for  the 
successful  culture  of  the  delicate  plants  even  of  the  Levant.  They  erected 
houses  for  their  reception,  therefore,  which  they  heated  with  the  common 
earthenware  stove  of  the  country,  equahzing  the  heat  by  earthenware  pipes 
carried  round  the  room.  In  course  of  time  other  countr}*»s  adopted  the  idea, — 
in  our  own  country  by  means  of  open  fires  outside  the  building,  with  connect- 
ing flues  going  round  the  house  inside  the  walls  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting, 
even  now,  gardeners  who  assert  that  as  good  crops  of  grapes  were  and  are 
grown  by  these  flued  walls,  as  can  be  produced  by  the  modern  innovations  of 
hot-water  pipes.  The  invention  and  application  was,  however,  a  great  disco- 
very for  horticulture  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  names  which  are  identified  with 
it  are  both  numerous  and  eminent  in  their  art.  Our  space  will  only  permit 
of  our  describing  the  principles  on  which  the  system  acts,  and  name  a  few  of 
the  leading  inventions  in  general  use. 

698.  The  principle  upon  which  hot  water  circulating  in  pipes  is  applied  to 
warming  houses  is,  that  the  hot  water  has  a  tendency  to  ascend,  and  to  fall  as 
it  cools  ;  the  denser  cold  fluid  displacing  the  more  rarefied.  This  principle  has 
been  extensively  applied  to  warming  public  and  other  large  buildings  ;  distance 
from  the  furnace,  and  height  above  the  boiler,  being  no  obstacle  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluid,  the  boiler  being  placed  at  the  basement,  while  a  water-box  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  building,  both  being  hermetically  sealed.  A  flow-pipe 
connects  and  carries  the  hot  water  from  the  boiler  to  the  water-box.  After 
passing  through  it,  the  water  descends  again  by  the  return-pii^e,  and  by  its 
greater  density  displaces  a  like  amount  of  hotter  fluid  on  the  surface.  A 
supply-pipe,  regulated  by  the  ordinary  ball-cock,  admits  cold  water  into  the 
water-box  to  replace  that  withdrawn  by  evaporation,  while  safety-valves,  placed 
on  the  boiler,  guard  against  too  great  a  pressure,  from  the  expansion  of  the 
water.  This  principle  is  precisely  that  applied  in  heating  horticultural  build- 
ings by  hot  water  ;  but  as  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  raise  the  water  for  this 
purpose,  the  amount  of  heat  required  is  lower.  Each  hundred  feet  of  4-inch 
pipe  contains  544  lbs.  of  water,  and  will  require  14  lbs.  of  coal  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature to  180°.    In  a  well- constructed  boiler  the  water  will  lose  60°  of  heat 
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ho'aily,  and  200  cubic  feet  of  air  are  heated  l"  per  minute  by  every  foot  of 
4-inch  pipe  :  it  is  easy,  by  cubing  the  contents  of  the  building  to  be  heated, 
and  dividing  it  by  200,  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  pipe  required  to  heat  the 
building  to  the  required  temperature.  When  the  required  temperature  is  60'', 
the  divisor  should  be  30  ;  where  it  is  to  be  75°  or  80°,  20  will  be  nearer  ;  making 
allowance  always  for  loss  by  ventilation,  and  the  radiating  power  of  glass,  which 
is  about  one  degree  for  eveiy  square  foot  and  a  half,  and  bearing  in  mind  also 
that  where  smaller  pipes  are  used,  the  body  of  water  is  smaller,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  friction  greater  ;  for  instance,  in  2-inch  pipes  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  flow  and  return-pipe  will  be  four  times  greater  than  in 
a  4-inch  pipe.  In  order  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  and  equalize  the 
temperature,  Mr.  Rogers  proposes,  when  2-  or  3-inch  pipes  are  used,  that  they 
should  have  a  uniform  rise  of  an  inch  in  20  feet,  while  in  4-inch  pipes  they 
should  fall  from  the  boiler  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  ;  for  the  velocity  of 
circulation  depends  upon  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  ascending  and 
descending  columns.  Now  the  gi-eater  the  height  of  these  columns,  the  greater  is 
the  difference  in  their  weight  and  in  the  velocity  of  circulation,  and  the  higher 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  pipes. 

699.  The  inventor,  or  rather  discoverer  of  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of 
hot  water,  M.  Bonneman,  of  Paris,  had  a  caloriftre  so  regulated  that  he  could 
maintain  a  temperatiire  scarcely  varying  half  a  degree  of  Reaumur,  being  regu- 
lated by  the  unequal  dilation  of  metals.  A  rod  of  iron,  screwed  to  another  of 
brass,  was  inclosed  in  a  lead  tube  terminating  at  its  upper  end  in  a  ring  of 
brass ;  the  leaden  tube  was  passed  through  the  water  in  the  boiler,  by  the  side 
of  one  of  the  circulating  pipes,  and  the  dilation  of  the  lead  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  iron,  and  the  rod  being  inclosed  within  the  lead,  it  was  less  heated ; 
and  the  consequent  lengthening  of  the  leaden  tube  brought  the  brass  ring  into 
contact  with  a  claw  at  the  short  end  of  a  bent  lever  ;  the  slightest  increase  of 
heat  lengthened  the  tube,  and  pressed  down  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  and  a 
wire  connected  with  it  opened  or  closed  a  valve,  regulating  the  air  admitted  to 
thefiu-nace;  this,  however,  is  a  refinement  on  heating  which  is  rarely  prac- 
tised or  required. 

700.  Warming  by  steam  is  more  expensive  than  by  any  other  process,  and 
rarely  practised  except  in  manufactories  where  it  is  u^ed  as  a  motive  power. 

701.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  introduce  warming  by  means  of  hot 
water  in  this  country  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Atkinson.^  His  idea  is 
founded  on  the  theory  of  fluids  finding  their  level ;  for  his  first  apparatus  was 
merely  a  boiler,  from  which  the  water  was  made  to  flow  and  return  by  means 
of  two  pipes  on  a  perfect  level.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pipes  a  reservoir  was 
considered  necessary',  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  boiler,  the  reser- 
voir being  covered  with  an  iron  top,  fitting  into  it  with  a  flange  ;  the  boiler 
with  a  wooden  one.  Mr.  Atkinson  afterwards  constructed  boilers  with  closed 
tops ;  by  which  means  he  carried  hot  water  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
boiler.  An  improvement  upon  this  system  of  heating  was  attempted  upon 
l^hat  was  called  the  siphon  principle.     In  an  open  boiler,  the  flow-pipe  being 
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placed  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water  where  it  is  hottest,  the  lower, 
or  return -pipe,  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boilei',  a  small  tube  or  air- 
hole being  placed  in  the  upper  pipe  near  to  the  bend  at  its  highest  elevation ; 
the  surface-water  being  the  hottest,  the  heated  particles  are  forced  into  the 
upper  pipe,  after  dispelling  the  air,  get  cooled,  and  descend  again  into  the 
lower  pipe  by  the  force  of  gravitation. 

702.  Numberlessmodifications  of  these  principles  have  been  proposed  at  various 
times,  the  chief  modifications  being  in  the  form  of  the  boiler.  After  many  ex- 
periments, Mr.  Eogers  was  led  to  adopt  a  conical  form  of  boiler,  in  place  of  a 
cylindrical  one,  the  interior  or  furnace  resembling  in  shape  the  sugar-loaf  cone, 
supplied  with  coal  from  below.  The  boiler  is  also  slightly  conical.  Cottam  & 
Halen,  and  Burbidge  &  Healey,  have  each  of  them  produced  boilers  extensively 
in  use  among  gardeners ;  the  object  in  both  instances  being  to  present  the 
largest  surface  of  the  boiler  to  the  flames ;  and  both,  though  by  difierent 
arrangements,  carry  the  flameup  the  centre  of  the  boiler.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the 
Whitton  Nursery,  Hounslow,  has  invented  a  boiler  which  presents  an  immense 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and,  fi-om  the  mode  of  setting,  admits  the 
flame  to  play  all  round  it,  having  projecting  shoulders  to  extend  the  surface  so 
exposed. 

703.  Where  great  heat  is  required,  however,  from  moderate  space,  the 
tubular  boiler  seems  to  have  considerable  advantages.  Messrs.  Weeks,  Fowler, 
and  Kewley  seem  to 
have  been  the  earl- 
iest adapters  of  this 
system,  now  exten- 
sively used  in  horti- 
cultural buildings. 
Weeks  seems  to 
have  adopted,  and 
even  patented,  the 
well  -  known  prin- 
ciple of  the  dis- 
placement of  rare- 
fied water  by  the 
pressiire  of  the 
denser  cold  water, 
already  explained ; 
but  his  heating- 
principle  was  a  sys- 
tem of  pipes  placed 
round  the  fire,  and 
communicatingwith  bievatxcn  op  messbngeb's  boilees. 

the  cistern,  and  with  the  warming-pipes.  This  he  did  at  first  in  connection  with 
a  boiler ;  but  the  tubes  were  soon  iuund  to  be  perfectly  efificient  when  ranged 
round  the  fire  without  any  boiler.  This  apparatus  is  now  constructed  of  upright 
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tubes  placed  over  the  fire,  and  united  together  at  top  and  bottom,  the  furnace- 
bars  being  hollow  tubes,  through  which  the  return-water  passes  before  entering 
the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  ;  thus  producing  very  rapid  circulation,  with  great 
economy  of  fuel. 

704.  The  last,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  not  the  least  effective  of  the  tubular 
boilers,  is  that  patented  by  Mr,  [Messenger,  and  by  which  he  proposes  to  heat 
the  range  of  houses  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  boiler,  of  which  we  give  an  elevation  on  the  preceding 
page,   and    of  which    this  is  a  section,   is  an  arrangement  of  triangular 

T  tubes,  round  which  the  flames  play  in  passing  to  the 

flue  h.  The  tubes  are  horizontal,  and  placed  over  and 
round  the  fire,  so  that  the  heat  in  its  upward  course 
rebounds,  as  it  were,  from  tube  to  tube  ;  so  that  before 
it  reaches  the  flue  all  the  latent  heat  is  expended. 
The  furnace-bars  are  also  tubes,  through  which  the 
return-water  passes  ;  thus  preventing  them  from  burn- 
ing, and  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and 
re-entering  the  tubes  which  form  the  boiler  at  a  high 
temperature.  It  is  obvious  that  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  fire  in  this  boiler  is  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  form  of  the  tubes.  The  boiler-surface 
entirely  surrounds  the  flames,  while,  from  its  horizontal  position,  sufficient 
space  is  allowed  for  between  the  fire  and  the  tubes  for  the  introduction 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  proper  commingling  of  the  gases  ;  a  being  the 
brick  setting  round  the  boiler,  h  the  flue  through  which  the  smoke  escapes 
after  passing  round  the  tubes.  The  large  surface  of  triangular  bars  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire,  which  in  fact  foi'm  the  boiler,  and  through  which 
water  circulates,  renders  it,  according  to  Mr.  Messenger's  statement,  at  once 
economical  in  its  consumption  of  fuel,  as  well  as  highly  efficient  in  its  heating 
qualities ;  while  the  facilities  for  cleaning  it  are  such  that  it  can  be  done  at 
any  time  vrithout  interfering  with  its  working.  Besides  its  economical  proper- 
ties, neither  the  tubes  at  the  sides  and  over  the  fire,  nor  the  furnace-bars 
under  it,  can  be  injured  by  the  heat,  as  the  water  inside  keeps  them  cool,  and 
consequently  protects  them  from  its  action. 

705.  The  hot-water  pipes  are,  of  course,  applied  to  the  boiler  by  means  of 
flanges,  and  the  pipes  themselves  are  of  the  usual  circular  shape,  and  of  sizes 
calculated  according  to  the  superficial  contents  of  the  house  \o  be  heated 
and  temperature  required.  The  tanks  are  to  be  heated  by  a  flow  and  return- 
pipe  passing  along  their  surface,  at  the  level  of  the  water,  while  a  current  of 
fresh  air  from  below  keeps  the  house  pure  and  wholesome  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  air  is  heated  in  its  j^rogress  to  the  temperature  of  the  tanks.  The  only 
novelty  introduced  here  consists  in  an  exceedingly  simple  shutting-oflF  valve 
which  Mr.  Messenger  has  patented,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  water  can 
be  cut  off"  or  introduced  into  any  house  or  pit  it  is  desired  to  keep  at  a  higher 
or  lower  temperature  than  the  others.     These  valves  are  said  to  be  very 
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fiimple,  thoroughly  effective,  never  get  foul,  and  very  durable  ;  the  prices 
being,  for  2-inch  pipes,  16s.  6d.  ;  for  3-inch  pipes,  £1.  I5.  ;  and  for  4-inch 
pipes,  £1.  5s. 

706.  The  system  of  heating  houses  by  hot-water  pipes  was  long  objected 
to,  as  most  improvements  are.  Probably  the  ineflficiency  of  heating  power,  at 
first,  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  these  objections ;  but  the  same  objections 
have  never  been  raised  to  the  various  modifications  of  it  applied  to  heating 
tanks  and  gutters.  These  inventions  supplied  the  gardener  with  many  of  the 
fertilizing  results  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  from  the  old  dung- 
beds  :  he  could  obtain  moisture,  and,  by  mixing  manure  in  his  tank,  he  could 
obtain  much  of  the  old  ammoniacal  essence  along  with  it.  He  was  also  enabled 
to  obtain  greater  uniformity  of  temperature,  for  the  mass  of  water  contained 
in  the  tank  was  more  easily  retained  at  a  regulated  temperature  than  could 
be  done  in  the  pipes  alone.  Mr.  Kendle,  of  Plymouth,  has  perhaps  don© 
more  to  introduce  this  system  of  heating  than  any  other  person. 

707.  Mr.  Rendle  recommends  tanks  of  yellow  deal,  and  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep,  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  made  thoroughly  well-jointed,  as  the 
brewers'  backs  are  made  with  2-inch  deal,  and  made  water-tight  by  red 
lead,  or  lining  with  lead,  and  placed  upon  piers,  at  the  required  height; 
over  the  tank  placing  closely-fitted  covering  of  slate.  Through  the  tank, 
either  by  means  of  elbow-joints,  or  by  perforations  in  the  tank,  to  be 
sealed  up  again  by  cement,  the  flow  and  return-pipe  should  pass  with 
a  suflBcient  coil  of  pipes  to  secure  the  degree  of  heat  to  the  water 
which  is  required.  The  supply  of  water,  of  course,  must  be  regulated 
by  a  ball-cock,  and  the  usual  measures  taken  to  prevent  damage  by  over- 
flow, by  the  use  of  a  waste-pipe.  Such  a  tank,  coated  with  lead,  would,  of 
course,  be  more  enduring,  but  not  more  efficient  for  the  time.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  tank  would  only  perform  half  the  duty  we  have  assigned  it,  if 
it  did  not,  by  some  contrivance,  give  out  some  of  its  heat  and  moisture  to  heat 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  dispense  the  necessary  vapour  and  moisture  ; 
but  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  have  a  coil  of  pipes  available  for  this  pui-pose, 
independent  of  the  tank,  with  a  stop-cock  attached,  to  turn  the  hot  water  on  or 
off  at  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  range  of  tanks  are  those  fitted  up 
by  Mr.  Rendle  for  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  the  description  of  which 
we  quote  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  as  supplied  by  Mr.  Veitch,  jun.  : — 
*' This  tank,"  he  says,  "  is  formed  of  brick  arches,  worked  in  cement,  with 
brick  sides  ;  the  whole  well  coated  with  cement.  The  top  is  of  slate,  cemented 
down ;  the  sides  of  the  beds  are  of  brick-work.  The  material  used  for 
plunging  is  a  clear  sharp  sand,  which  we  find  retains  the  heat  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  In  one  part  of  the  bed  we  have  put  soil,  in  which  the  cuttings 
planted  out  have  rooted  most  rapidly.  The  heated  water  is  regulated  by 
means  of  a  division  at  the  end  of  each  house,  through  apertures  in  which 
communication  is  preserved  by  a  short  piece  of  4-inch  pipe,  having  plugs 
fitted  into  them.  By  this  simple  means  one  end,  or  the  half  of  one  end  only, 
may  be  heated,  or  each  bed  may  be  regulated  to  a  different  degree  of  heat." 
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This  house  is  51  feet  9  inches  in  length,  llHeetwide,  and  6  feet  9  inches 
high  under  the  ridge. 

708.  Much  as  it  has  been  approved  by  the  best  practical  horticulturists,  the 
tank  system  has  its  objections,  which  we  find  stated  in  the  Ga-rdener's  Chro- 
nicle. "  It  is  well  known,"  the  writer  remarks,  "  that  by  means  of  a  flow  and 
return-tank,  the  degree  of  bottom-heat  in  the  pits  can  be  very  steadily  main- 
tained. Once  the  mass  of  soil  on  the  beds  is  heated  to  the  required  pitch,  very 
little  is  required  to  keep  it  up,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  do  not  much 
affect  it :  even  such  extremes  of  external  temperature  as  55°  one  night  and 
25°  the  next  will  only  occasion  a  few  degrees  lower  temperature  in  the  beds. 
But  the  case  is  different  as  regards  the  aii'  of  the  house  itself ;  for,  under  the 
above  conditions,  it  would  certainly  be  affected  to  a  much  greater  extent,— 
perhaps  as  much  as  20°.  Presuming  that  the  temperature  of  the  beds  is  just 
what  it  ought  to  be,  any  attempt  to  counteract  the  coldness  of  the  air  in  the 
pit  on  a  cold  night  would  cause  an  excess  of  bottom-heat,  which,  by  repetition, 
must  prove  highly  iDJ\xrious  to  the  plants.  If  the  communication  of  heat  from 
the  tanks  to  the  surface  is  only  through  the  soil,  the  conduction  of  heat  will 
be  very  slow,  whilst  its  escape  through  the  glass  is  rapid."  The  remedy  for 
this,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  separate  command  of  heat  for  heating 
the  house,  which  he  proposes  to  supply  by  a  2-inch  steam-pipe,  running  from 
the  top  of  the  boiler  and  ranging  along  the  front  of  the  house,  immediately 
under  the  glass,  terminating  at  the  further  end  of  the  return-tank.  Why 
steam,  he  does  not  say  :  perhaps  a  water-pipe  would  be  sufl&cient  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  such  is  certainly  an  objection  to  which  the  system  is  open ;  and  this 
is  met  in  the  range  of  houses  proposed  by  Mr.  Messenger,  by  hot-air  cham- 
bers \inder  the  tanks,  the  air  being  carried  up  into  the  body  of  the  house  in 
the  dij-ection  of  the  arrows  ascending  towards  the  ridge. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
MOnSTTHLY  CALENDAR. 


§  1.— Aspect  op  the  Month. 

709.  The  trees  are  still  leafless,  and 
the  only  things  really  "vernal"  are  the 
"evergreens"  about   the   grounds;   lout 
there  is  that  about  a  mild  sunny  day  at 
the  close  of  Mai-ch  which  tells  us  that 
vegetable  nature  is  once  more  alive  :  there 
is  a  murmuring  of  life  in  the  air,  which 
was  so  silent  while  the  trees  and  fields 
bore  their  "  beards  of  icicle  and  shroud  of 
tnow."     The  winding  hcdgerowF  have  a  sum- 
mer look  ;  under  the  hedges,  and  on  the  "  sun- 
lit "  bank,  the  silent  progress  ol  spring  makes 
itself  visible  ;  violets  and  primroses  peep  out, 
the  staiTy  celandine  opens  its  golden  rays.    The 
y  first  bee  comes  blundering  forth  from  his  winter 

den :  well  it  knows,  however,  where  the  finest  primroses  and  sweetest  violets 
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blow,  and  soon  finds  the  broadest  yellow  blossom  of  the  furze-bush,  in  which 
it  can  bury  itself  while  it  rifles  it  of  its  richest  pollen. 

710.  Though  still  leafless,  many  trees  and  shrubs  are  just  bursting  into 
leaC     In  the  words  of  good  Bishop  Mant,  the  poet  of  the  months,  on— 

*'  Currant  and  prickly  gooseberry. 
Along  the  hawthorn's  level  line, 
On  bush  of  fragrant  eglantine. 
On  bramble,  and  pithy  elder  pale, 
On  larch  and  woodbine's  twisted  trail. 
And  willow  lithe,  there's  flush  of  green ; 
The  forward  sycamores  display 
Their  foliage ;  and  the  shining  spray 
Of  chestnut,  to  the  sun  protrude 
His  lengthen'd  and  expanding  bud, 
"Which  once  unwrapp'd,  in  vain  would  Art 
Fold  it  anew." 

In  the  garden  many  floral  ornaments  begin  to  appear :  the  spring  Adonis  peeps 

out  in  the  herbaceous  border ;  the  Fritillaria,  or  crown  imperial,  exhibits  its 

drooping  bells  ;  the  periwinkles  open  their  bright  blue  eyes  in  old  gardens, 

reminding  us  that  Chaucer  sang  of  its  beauties  along  with  the  violet  in  his 

parterre  :— 

"  There  sprang  the  violete  al  newe, 
And  fresh  pewinke,  rich  of  hewe." 

The  delicate  blossom  of  the  almond  perfumes  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  pre- 
cursor of  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry ;  and  others,  which  we  need  not  name, 
admonish  us  "that  the  winter  is  past,  that  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  and  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
when  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 

711.  March,  while  treading  thus  on  the  flowery  borders  of  spring,  does  not 
fail  to  remind  us  that  it  was  not  without  sound  analogy  that  the  name  of  the 
roughest  of  the  fabled  Olympian  deities  was  given  to  it  by  the  Romans.  The 
stormy  winds  of  the  veiT^al  equinox  render  it  both  boisterous  and  cold.  These 
gales  are  distinguished  from  those  of  autumn,  by  their  greater  dryness,  during 
which  evaporation  takes  place  with  great  rapidity.  The  moisture  engendered 
by  the  heavy  snows  and  rains  of  winter,  exhales  ;  "  the  dry  winds  of  March 
come  strong  and  thirsty,  and  drink  up  the  dregs  which  winter  has  left  in  the 
cup  ;"  and  the  earth  is  thus  prepared  for  the  seed  about  to  be  committed  to  its 
bosom.  Hence  the  old  rural  proverb,  which  declares  "  a  measure  of  March 
dust  to  be  worth  a  king's  ransom."  Another  homely  adage  is  old  euougii 
among  us  to  be  embodied  in  verse  by  one  of  our  poets  : — 

"  March,  though  his  early  mood 
Is  boisterous  and  wild, — feeling  that  shame 
"Would  follow  his  fell  steps,  if  spring's  young  brood 
Of  buds  and  blossoms  wither'd  where  he  trod,— 
Calms  his  fierce  ire,  while  the  blue  violets 
"NVake  to  new  life." 

The  increased  temperature  during  this  month  is  chiefly  observable  during  the 
day  :  it  is  still  very  variable,  advancing,  as  it  were,  by  starts  ;  but  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  is  about  six  degrees  higher  than  Februarv,  although 
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the  thermometer  still  ranges  from  28°  to  53°,  including  the  night  and  day 

temperature,  the  mean  maximum  being  49°  9",  and  the  mean  minimum 

40°  49'. 

*'  Bold  March  !  Winter  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  train 
The  sleet  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear, 
When  thy  bold  and  merry  steps  draw  near." 

712.  In  looking  over  our  notes  for  this  busy  month,  we  light  upon  a  few 
hints  for  the  garden,  by  a  well-known  florist,  which  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  although  they  are  embodied  in  other  language  elsewhere.  They  refer  to 
all-important  subjects. 

713.  I.  Drainage.  — However  high  and  apparently  dry  a  situation  may  appear 
to  ordinary  observers,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  requires  to  be  drained.  The 
object  of  draining  is  not  only  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  moisture,  but  also  to 
prevent  the  little  there  may  be  from  remaining  stagnant.  It  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  never  too  wet,  but  which  is,  never- 
theless, sour  and  unfitted  for  the  cultivation  of  delicate  flowers.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  first  care  of  the  florist  to  make  drains  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  ground  to  the  lowest,  three  feet  from  the  surface,  dug  the  shape  of  a  V  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  outlet  at  the  lowest  part,  to  dig  a  hole,  or  well,  or  pond,  into 
which  all  these  should  lead,  even  when  there  is  no  apparent  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  water.  At  the  bottom  of  these  drains  a  row  of  common  earthen  pipes 
of  2-inch  bore  may  be  placed,  end  to  end,  and  be  covered  up  again  with  the 
soil.  They  are  too  deep  to  cause  any  danger  of  disturbance  in  ordinary  opera- 
tions ;  but  the  effect  is  to  let  air  into  the  soil,  if  there  be  no  surplus  moisture ; 
and  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water  anywhere  :  about  a  rod  apart,  in  parallel 
lines,  will  be  sufficiently  close  for  the  drains,  and  a  larger  drain  along  the 
bottom,  or  a  ditch,  may  lead  at  once  to  the  outlet  or  the  receptacle  for  the 
water.  Suppose,  however,  the  place  is  really  surcharged  with  water,  and 
there  is  no  place  but  the  pond  made  for  the  purpose  into  which  this  water  can 
pass,  and  suppose,  while  we  are  imagining  evils,  that  this  hole  fills  higher  than 
the  bottoms  of  the  drains,  it  is  obvious,  in  such  cases,  that  the  drains  cannot 
empty  themselves.  Be  not  discomforted  :  if  they  can  only  discharge  all  the 
water  in  the  driest  season,  immense  good  is  done  by  the  drainage,  although 
these  are  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  the  garden  can  be 
placed  ;  and  if  the  pond  be  not  too  large,  the  gai'den-engine  may  be  set  to 
work  to  lower  the  water  by  throwing  it  over  the  surface  ;  and  although  it  may 
fill  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  away,  there  is  a  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  soil, 
instead  of  the  moisture  being  stagnant,  and  the  ground  made  sour.  If  pipes 
cannot  be  had,  use  large  stones,  or  even  bushes  ;  but,  troublesome  as  the 
operation  may  appear,  it  will  amply  repay  a  man  for  the  trouble  in  the  com- 
parative or  complete  success  of  his  culture. 

714.  II.  Soil  and  Composts. — The  best  soil  in  which  to  cultivate  all  kinds  of 
florists'  flowers  is  a  friable  loam  ;  and  if  there  be  as  much  as  two  spadesful  in 
depth,  his  work  will  be  half  done  for  him  ;  because,  instead  of  having  to  make 
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up  the  soil  for  his  beds,  he  will  only  require  the  proper  supply  of  dressing,  for 
■which  he  must  provide  himself  with — 

1.  All  the  leaves  which  can  be  got  together,  except  those  in  the  shrub- 

beries, which  should  be  dug  in. 

2.  A  heap  of  clean  road -grit. 

3.  A  heap  of  sand,  silver  or  rivei\ 

4.  A  good  stack  of  tui-fs  cut  from  some  pasture,  three  inches  or  less  in 

thickness. 

5.  A  neap  of  cow-dung. 

6.  A  heap  of  stable-dung,  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  present  purpose 

when  taken  from  an  old  hotbed. 

7.  A  stack  of  turfy  peat  from  a  common. 

8.  All  the  waste  of  the  garden  should  also  be  placed  where  it  may  rot, 

for  it  is  a  capital  dressing  ;  because,  when  once  fairly  rotted  into 
mould,  it  is  next  in  value  to  pure  leaf-mould. 

715.  We  hear  and  read  of  all  manner  of  exciting  composts,  such  as  guano, 
night-soil,  bullock's  blood,  offal  of  the  slaughterhouse,  sugar-bakers'  scum, 
and  various  other  not  very  nice  material ;  but  all  this  resolves  itself  into  the 
single  fact  that  all  animal  matter,  as  well  as  animal  dung,  enriches  the  groimd, 
— bone-dust,  shavings  of  horn  and  hoofs,  among  the  rest.  But  there  is  an 
tmcertainty  about  the  strength  of  all  these  materials  which  renders  them  un- 
Euited  for  delicate  and  valuable  plants,  although,  for  fanning  operations  and 
coarse  vegetable  gi-owing,  they  are  valuable.  A  collection  of  florists'  flowers 
cannot  be  played  with,  and  their  existence  would  be  often  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  exciting  composts,  of  which  the  strength  is  not  easily  ascertained ;  whereas 
all  those  materials  which  we  have  recommended  are  known.  Beyond  thes 
we  may  mention  rabbit-,  sheep-,  and  even  poultry-dung,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  using  as  liquid  manure  after  being  thoroughly 
decomposed  ;  such  liquid  manure  being  made  by  stirring  a  pound  of  rotted 
poultry-dung,  or  half  a  peck  of  rabbit-,  sheep-,  or  cow-dung,  in  18  gallons  ot 
water  for  two  or  three  days,  and,  when  settled,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

716.  III.  Water. — A  good  deal  of  our  success  depends  on  the  water  we 
use  for  irrigation.  The  springs  about  Norwood  defeated  a  friend  of  ours  for 
years  in  the  attempt  to  grow  plants  and  flowers  for  show :  it  appeared  to  be 
charged  with  iron,  and  nothing  did  weU  with  him  until  he  sent  for  all  the 
water  he  used  to  a  ]oond  a  mile  or  two  away  from  him.  Some  pump-water, 
apparently  clear,  is  too  hard  to  do  well  for  watering  plants,  but  this' may  be  gob 
over  by  keeping  it  in  shallow  tanks  a  considerable  time  before  using.  It 
is,  however,  far  the  best  plan  to  contrive  that  every  drop  of  rain-water  be 
saved  for  the  use  of  the  gardener.  Every  roof  that  offers  the  opportunity 
should  supply  its  contribution  to  tubs  or  tanks  so  placed  as  to  receive  it,  and 
nothing  but  rain  or  river-water  should  on  any  account  be  used  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Plants  under  glass  should  always  be  watered  from  tubs  or  tanks 
kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  plants  are  growing  in ;  therefore  some 
vessel  must  always  be  kept  in  the  house.     Nothing  does  much  greater  mis- 
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chief  to  plants  than  chilling  them  with  water  of  much  lower  temperature  than 
the  atmosphere  they  are  in.  On  this  account,  even  soft-water  wells  will  not 
supply  it  so  warm  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and,  if  it  must  be  used  direct  from  the 
well,  it  is  desirable  the  chill  should  be  taken  off  by  a  little  heated  water. 
These  various  points  are  most  important  in  forwarding  the  cultivation  of  those 
occupants  of  the  garden  called,  :because  they  have  been  improved  by  seedling 
varieties,  "  florists'  flowers  and  plants." 

717.  Our  valued  correspondent,  the  Eev.  H.  P.  D.,  sends  us  some  most 
seasonable  directions  also,  of  which  we  avail  ourselves. 

718.  Mats  for  Frames. — As  a  substitute  for  the  Russian  garden-mats,  which 
are  expensive,  and  often  not  warm  enough  for  protection  against  frost,  a  very 
durable  and  efficient  mat  may  be  made  of  the  long  stout  reeds  which  are 
used  by  thatchers  and  plasterers,  and  which,  in  the  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  grown,  may  be  bought  for  about  tenpence  or  one  shilling  a 
fathom  of  six  bundles. 

719.  Cut  the  reeds  into  lengths  of  4^  feet  for  the  width  of  the  mat ;  work 
them  in  bunches  about  1  h  inch  thick,  the  bunches  to  be  tied  tight  together  with 
strong  cord,  in  three  places,  each  with  a  single  tie  :  the  mat  will  thus  present 
a  succession  of  rolls  of  reeds  strongly  tied  together,  forming  a  strong  warm 
covering  for  frames  and  pits. 

720.  The  mat  can  be  made  of  any  length  that  may  be  required,  and  if 
rolled  up  and  stowed  away  in  a  dry  place,  will  last  for  years. 

721.  Protecting  Bedding -plants.— It  is  always  desirable  to  get  bedding- 
plants  out  as  early  as  possible,  and  yet  there  is  much  danger  both  from  wind 
and  frost  in  so  doing.  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  stick  sprays  of  ever- 
gi-eens,  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  in  different  parts  of  the  beds  as  a  protection. 
By  this  means  the  force  of  the  wind  is  broken,  and  the  plants  take  hold  of  the 
ground  sooner :  the  tender  leaves  also  are  saved,  which  otherwise  not  un- 
frequently  turn  brown,  and  fall  off,  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plants. 


§  2.— Operations  in  the  Flower-Garden  and  Shrubbery, 

722.  This  is  generally  a  busy,  but  by  no  means  a  genial  month.  March 
dust  is  said  to  be  worth  a  king's  ransom  ;  but  the  winds  that  upraise  it  arc 
especially  rough  and  biting,  harsh  and  boisterous,  and  especially  severe  upon 
weak  and  tender  plants ;  indeed,  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  that  may  have  borne 
the  rigours  of  winter  with  impunity,  often  succumb  beneath  the  chilling  blasts 
of  March,  Therefore,  if  any  plant,  not  quite  hardy,  has  not  hitherto  been 
protected,  that  protection  should  now  be  afforded.  The  precaution  is  mora 
necessary  in  seasons  where  there  has  been  little  or  no  early  winter,  especially 
after  the  disastrous  effects  of  such  winters  as  1860,  which  left  impaired  consti- 
tutions and  sickly  growths.  When  weakened  by  previous  disease,  mismanago* 
meat,  or  disaster,  sMG\xivQQ%Q.'&AraucariaimlricatajCedr'dsDeodarafl'i% 
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insignis,  and  Sequca  sempervirens,  that  were  in  many  situations  half-killed 
with  the  extraordinary  severity  of  last  winter,  may  require  slight  protection 
with  mats  and  boughs  this  spring.  Sickly  hollies,  succulent  growths  of  sweet 
bay,  and  Laui-ustinus,  might  be  saved  by  similar  treatment. 

723.  Magnolias,  delicate  roses,  and  other  scarcely  hardy  plants  on  walls,  should 
receive  some  shelter  from  the  stern  bite  of  March  frosts  and  winds.  Care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  keep  them  too  close  and  warm,  or  the  remedy  will 
prove  more  disastrous  than  the  evil.  For  walls,  nothing  answers  better  than 
a  thin  layer  of  straw,  covered  over  with  a  mat,  and  kept  dry,  if  possible.  This 
not  only  keeps  out  the  cold,  but  keeps  out  the  heat.  Protection  against  the 
exciting  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  during  this  month  is  almost  of  equal  import- 
ance to  warding  off  the  effects  of  extreme  cold.  The  later  in  the  season  tender 
plants  can  be  kept  in  a  dormant  state,  the  better,  and  nothing  secures  this 
object  more  effectually  than  a  thin  covering  of  dry  nonconducting  material, 
such  as  straw.  The  utmost  caution  must  be  exercised  in  removing  protection 
from  plants.  Uncover  them  a  shred  at  a  time.  Nothing  affects  them  more 
injuriously  than  sudden  transition  from  semi-darkness  to  perfect  light,  or  from 
kindly  shelter  to  full  exposure.  Often  such  a  shock  to  the  vital  energies  in- 
duces either  death  or  constitutional  debility,  puny  growth,  and  lingering 
disease.  The  safe  practice  is  a  straw  at  a  time  :  ours  need  not  be  so  tedious  ; 
but  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  this  principle. 

724.  Rose-Garden. — Finish  planting  all  hardy  roses  at  once,  if  bloom  is  ex- 
pected this  season.  The  excited  state  of  the  shoots  from  this  mild  winter 
must  not  make  you  impatient  to  finish  pruning.  The  more  excited  they  are, 
there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  delay,  as  the  expenditure  of  the  sap  in  the 
terminal  buds  will  preserve  the  buds  near  the  base  of  the  shoots  the  longer  in 
a  dormant  state  ;  and  it  is  upon  these  buds  we  are  dependent  for  next  year's 
blossom.  In  pruning  roses,  every  bit  of  old  wood,  loose  bark,  &c.,  should  be 
carefully  removed,  as  it  is  exactly  amid  such  debris  that  the  larvae  of  cater- 
pillars, aphides,  &c.,  are  deposited.  Whenever  trees  have  been  much  affected 
with  these  pests,  they  might  be  coated  over  with  a  similar  mixture  to  that 
recommended  for  vines,  at  page  232,  This  would  remove  all  moss,  &c.  from 
the  stems  and  branches,  and  prove  an  effectual  preventive  and  eradicative 
measure  :  it  is  less  troublesome  and  unpleasant  than  hunting  all  the  summer 
for  fat  green  caterpillars,  buried  deep  in  fine  rosebuds,  or  wrapped  up  in  glossy 
leaves,  and  driving  away  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  roses  with  the  noxious 
fumes  of  tobacco- water,  or  other  horrid-smelling  compounds.  When  the  green 
fly  does  make  its  appearance,  a  strong  infusion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(smelling-salts)  is  the  only  remedy  that  ought  to  be  admitted  among  choice 
roses  in  bloom.  This  will  not  only  destroy  the  aj^his,  but  supply  the  plants 
with  useful  food,  and  heighten,  by  its  volatile  aroma,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
perfume  of  the  rose.  In  small  gardens,  a  number  of  trees  might  quickly  h& 
cleaned  with  the  aphis-brush.  This  implement  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pair 
of  large  sugar-tongs,  only  at  the  end  for  taking  hold  of  the  sugar  a  pair  of  soft 
bi-ushes  are  introduced.     The  shoot,  with  its  living  freight,  is  firmly  grasped 
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between  them,  the  tongs  are  gently  drawn  along  the  shoot,  and  the  whole  cargo 
of  pirates  consigned  to  a  well-merited  ignominious  death. 

725.  Flower-Garden. — Yes,  it  is  a,  flotcer-garden  now,  and  not  a  series  of 
beds  for  the  plants  to  sleep  away  the  winter  in.  Almost  daily,  something 
fresh  peeps  out  cautiously  and  stealthily,  as  if  anxious  to  see  and  feel  what 
is  going  on  above-ground,  without  being  itself  visible.  Every  day  of 
genial  weather,  however,  imparts  strength  and  inspires  confidence,  and  a 
number  of  flowers,  either  in  embryo  or  further  advanced,  greet  us  with  their 
gladdening  look  of  beauty.  The  Snowdrop,  that  has  so  cheerily  nodded  its 
*'  How  d'  ye  do,  right  glad  to  see  you,"  for  the  last  month  or  six  weeks,  is  now 
putting  off  its  vestal  robes  and  going  into  widowhood  and  desolation  for  ten 
long  months  ;  but  the  Crocuses  are  now  in  full  glory,  and  a  brilliant  display 
they  make  ;  while  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crown  Imperials,  Cyclamens,  Ixias,  Scillas, 
and  Hyacinths,  hasten  forward  to  uphold  the  matchless  supremacy  of  bulbs  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  spring  flowers.  The  double-blossom  Furze,  deciduous 
yellow  Jasmines,  scarlet  liibes,  Almonds,  Heaths,  Daphnes,  Snowy  Mespilus, 
Magnolia  conspicua,  holly-leaved  Berberry,  Saxifrages,  Orobus,  Calycanthus, 
&c.  &c.,  weave  a  floral  garland  of  which  any  month,  not  excepting  June  even 
might  be  proud.  This  increase  of  beauty  points  out  our  duty,  and  defines  the 
routine  work  for  the  month.  The  more  beauty  in  the  garden,  the  better  it 
must  be  kept ;  for  slovenliness  and  dirt  are  never  so  intolerably  hideous  and 
unbearable  as  when  seen  in  juxtaposition  with  their  opposites.  Therefore 
grass  lawns  must  be  frequently  swept  and  rolled  ;  gravel  walks  turned,  fresh- 
gravelled,  raked,  rolled,  and  swept ;  edgings  cut,  planted,  or  altered ;  and  all 
planting,  pruning,  and  digging,  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  also  a 
good  season  to  remove  plantains  and  daisies  from  the  turf,  and  to  sow  gi-ass- 
seeds  for  new  lawns.  Fork  over  flower-beds  on  frosty  mornings,  to  expose  a 
fresh  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and  provide  a  finely-pulverized  soil  for  the 
roots  of  bedding-plants.  Stir  the  surface  by  flat-hoeing,  or  deep  rakino- 
among  borders  of  annuals  and  bulbs.  Complete  pruning  and  training 
Clematises,  Jasmines,  Bignonias,  and  other  creepers  on  trellises,  Eemove  all 
pninings  and  winter  rubbish,  to  be  either  rotted  or  charred,  and  see  that  the 
entire  garden  has  a  cared-for  appearance. 

726.  This  is  the  proper  month  for  planting  all  the  hardy  Gladioli.  If  they 
were  taken  up  in  November  and  kept  in  a  proper  temperature,  they  will  now 
be  starting,  and  should  be  planted  at  once.  They  grow  well  in  an}'  rich 
garden  soil.  I  have  grown  Boioiensis,  a  fine,  rich,  light  scarlet  variety,  which 
I  believe  was  raised  in  Suffolk,  and  is  not  yet  in  the  London  trade,  exten- 
sively for  several  years.  Drills  are  drawn  on  beds  or  borders  about  four  inches 
deep,  the  bulbs  inserted,  and  covered  over  with  the  soil.  Stakes  about  two  feet 
high  should  be  put  in  at  the  same  time,  aa,  if  inserted  afterwards,  they  might 
injure  the  bulbs.  The  distance  between  the  bulbs  should  be  from  nine  inches  to 
a  foot.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  brilliancy  when  in  flower.  My  employer 
calls  them  Her  regiment  of  soldiers ;  and  their  regal  habit  and  noble  mien 
justify  the  title.     The  beautiful  spear-shaped  leaves,  of  a  bright  green  hue. 
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give  an  exquisite  setting-  to  the  flowers.     I  havo  many  other  varieties  of  the 
Gandavensis  section,  and  they  all  thrive  well  under  the  same  treatment. 

727.  In  addition  to  the  sowing  of  the  annuals  named  last  month,  the 
following  should  bo  at  once  sown,  either  in  the  reserve-garden  or  on  beds,  or 
in  rows  where  thej'  are  intended  to  flower : — 


Adonis  flox, — 1  ft,,  crimson. 
Calandrinia  grandiflora,— 1^   ft.,   bright 
purple. 
„  rosea, — 5  ft.,  rose. 

Calliopsis-etropara,— li  ft.,  dark  velvety 
brown. 
„       coronata,  —   1    ft.,    marbled, 

crimson  sbaded. 
„  Burridgii,— li  ft.,  rich  crimson, 
golden  orange-yellow  border, 
and  brown  centre ;  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Coreopsis-like 
flowers. 
„  coronata,— li  ft.,  yellow-spot- 
ted; very  handsome. 


Campanula  Lorei,— 1  ft.,  beautiful  blue 
bell. 
„       Lorei  alba, — 1^  ft.,  pure  white. 
Centauria  depressa  rosea,  —  1  ft.,  rose, 
beautiful. 
„        depressa  americana, — 2ft.,  blue. 
„        macrocephala,  —  3  ft.,  golden- 
coloured  corn-flower. 
Chrysanthemum  album  flora  pleno,— 2  ft., 
white. 
55       golden, — 3  ft.,  orange. 
„        Burridgianum, — a  fine  crimson 
ring   surrounds   the   yellow 
circle  next  the  eye;  a  beau- 
tiful variety. 


728.  C/arHa.— The  whole  of  these  are  so  beautiful,  that  all  who  can  afl!brd 
it  should  grow  all  the  varieties.  Those  who  cannot  aflbrd  three  or  four 
shillings  for  this  purpose  may  rely  upon  the  following  giving  them  entire 
satisfaction :  — 


Clarkia  pulchella,— 1  ft.,  pretty  rose. 

„        pulchellaalba,— 1ft.,  pure  white. 
„       pulchella  alba,  fl.  pi.— 1  ft.,  dou- 
ble white. 
„       pulcherrima,  —  1  ft.,  new,  bril- 
liant ;  the  most  showy.  _ 
„       integripetola, — 1  ft. ,  rosy  violet ; 
a  splendid  variety  of  the  pul- 
chella, nearly  double  the  size. 
Collinsia  bicolor,— 1  ft.,  white  and  blue. 
„       bicolor  albiflora,  —  1  ft.,  pure 

white. 
„        Bartsiaefolia,  —  i  ft.,  crimson, 
lilac,  and  white. 
Convolvulus  minor,— 1  ft.,  blue  and  white. 
„        minor  albus, — 1  ft.,  pure  white. 
„        minor  albus,  fl.  pi.— This  double 
variety  is  highly  recommend- 
ed as  an    edging,  or  for  a 
small  bed. 
The  different  varieties  of  Convolvulus  ma- 
jor are  best  sown  in  heat  with  the  half- 
hardy  annuals. 
Erysimum  Perofskianum,— 1^  ft.,  orange. 
By  cutting  the  flowers  off"  as  soon  as 
they  fade,  and  preventing  it  running  to 
seed,  this  plant  may  be  kept  in  flower 
throughout  the  entire  summer. 
Eutoca  viscida  alba,— 1  ft.,  white. 
Gypsophila  elegans, — 1  ft.,  white  and  pink. 

„  rosea,  1  ft.,  rose. 
Larkspurs,— all  the  varieties.  The  chief 
colours  are  blue,  rose,  and  white  ;  and 
they  are  divided  into  hyacinth,  rocket, 
and  stock-flowering'varieties.  They  vary 
in  height  from  2  ft.'  to  1  ft.  Planted  in 
rows,  or  in  groups  of  distinct  colours, 


their  pyramidal  racemes  of  bloom  have 
a  charming  effect. 
Linaria  eymbalaria,  —  5  ft.,  lilac ;  a  neat 
close-growing     plant,     weU 
adapted  for  dwarf  edgings  or 
rock-work. 
Linnm  grandiflorum,— 1ft., blue  flax-plant. 
„        grandiflorum  rubeum,  —  |  ft., 
crimson;    pretty,  not  equal 
to  its   high   character  as  a 
bedding  plant. 
Love-lies-bleeding    (Amaranthus    cauda- 
tus), — 2ift.,  red;  beautiful  in  rows  or 
masses  ;  near  to  white  or  yellow. 
Lupinus. — These  are    all    beautiful,   the 
height  ranging  from  1  to  3  ft.,  the  co- 
lours  including   purple,    lilac,   white, 
violet,  yellow,  blue,  red,  and    brown. 
The  names  of  most  of  them  are  simply 
indicative    of    their     colours.      They 
should  be  sown  in  the  reserve  garden, 
and  transplanted  to  where  they, are  re- 
quired to  bloom. 
Malope  grandiflora, — 3  ft.,' red  mallow- 
looking  flower,  with   bright 
glossy  foliage. 
„        grandiflora  alba, — white  ditto, 
with  beautiful  purple. 
Nigella  hispanica  atropurpurea, — li  ft., 

dark  violet. 
(Enothera,  or  Godetia,  alba  flora,— 1ft., 
white. 
„       Lindleyaca,- 1  ft.,white  and  red. 
,,       rosa  meiicana,— 1  ft.,  rose  and 

white. 
„       bistorta  Veitchii,  — 1  ft.,  dark 
yellow  leaf. 
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Sweet  Peas, — varioaa  colours,  in  patchea 

or  rows. 
Venus'  Looking-glass  (Campanula  Specu- 
lum),— i  ft.,  blue  and  white, 
,j      Ifavelwort   (Cynoglossum   unifo- 
lium),  —  3ft.,  beautiful  silvery- 
like  flower  for  margins. 
Virginian  Stock  (Maleomia  maritima), — 
^  ft.,  red  and  white  ;  beautiful  for  mar- 
gins.  By  constantly  picking  off  the  seed 
and  liberal  waterings  it  may  be  kept  in 
flower  the  whole  summer. 
Veronica  syriaca    (Syi-ian  Speedwell), — 
pretty  for  margins.    Sow  where  it  is  to 
flower. 
Viscaria  oculata, — 3  ft-j  pink,  dark  eye. 
J,        oculata  nana  coccinea,  —  3  ft** 

scarlet,  dark  eye. 
„       Damietta,  —  1  ft.,  white,  dark 
eye. 


CEnotheraDrummondii  nana,— 1ft., golden. 
Papaver,  or  Poppies,  are  now  divided  into 
Carnation,    Kanunculus,     and    Peony- 
flowered  varieties.    They  must  be  care- 
fully sown,  as  the  seeds  are  very  small. 
Prince's  Feather,— 3  ft.,  crimson. 

„       procumbens,— very  dwarf,  yel- 
low and  crimson. 
Saponaria  calabrica, — 4  ft.,  red,  compact ; 
beautiful  for  borders  or  small 
beds. 
,,        calabrica  alba, — white. 
Scabious,  or  Ladies'  Pincushions,  are  both 
curious  and  beautiful,  from  1  to  2  ft. 
high,  and  red,  scarlet,  or  lilac  colours, 
the  pin-heads  appearing  as  white  specks 
on  these   grounds,   the   flowers  being 
ranunculus-shaped. 
Sunflower  (Californian  improved),  3  to  5  ft. 
in  height,  flowers  6  inches  across ;  noble 
habit. 

These  and  others  are  beautiful  for  borders,  small  beds,  and  single  lines. 

729.  Half-hardy  A nmcals. — If  the  frame  has  been  prepared  as  recommended 
last  month,  lose  no  time  in  sowing  the  following  half-hardy  annuals.  Other 
varieties  may  be  deferred  vmtil  next  month,  when  a  descriptive  list  will  be 
given.  Place  a  layer  of  four  inches  of  leaf-mould  on  the  top  of  the  hotbed, 
then  a  layer  of  the  same  depth  of  fine  sifted  soil,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills,  formed  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  with  the  point  of  a  stick  (for  very  small  seeds,  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  will  suffice).  Carefully  sow,  label,  and  cover  the  seeds  as 
you  proceed.  If  the  soil  was  in  a  proper  medium  state  iu  reference  to  moisture, 
and  it  is  shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  no  water  will  be  necessary  until  the 
seeds  appear.  The  frame  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  45°  or  50°,  and 
should  never  sink  below  40°.  The  atmosphere  should  be  changed  daily  by  the 
admission  of  aii*,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  looked  over  frequently,  to  see  if 
any  moidd  or  fungus  is  making  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This 
must  be  at  once  removed,  and  the  spots  where  it  appeared  dusted  over  with 
quick  lime.  With  proper  treatment,  most  of  the  plants  will  appear  in  from  a 
■week  to  a  fortnight  of  the  time  of  sowing. 


al30  Lobelia  speeiosa,  the  best  of  them 
all;    Phlox  Drummondii,  Kuella  nan- 
kinensis,  Ricinus,  Schizanthus,  Stocks, 
and  Zinnias. 
Isotoma  axillaris, — 1  ft.,  blue. 

„       longillora,— 1  ft.,  large,  flowers 

few. 
„       petrsea  alba,— 1  ft.,  white  starry 
flowers. 


Ageratum  ccBlestinumnanum, — 1  ft.,  blue. 
„        mexicanum  albiflorum  nanum, — 
1  ft.,  white. 
Clintonia  pulcheUa,— and  other  varieties, 

but  generally  they  are  too  delicate  for 

out-of-door  culture,  except  in  the  most 

sheltered  situations. 
Anagallis,  of  sorts  ;   Cannas,  or  Indian 

Shot ;     Daturas,    Dianthus,    Elychry- 

sums,  and  Ipomccas,  should  alsobe  sown; 

730.  These  are  extensively  used  for  grouping  purposes,  and  where  this  is  in- 
tended, they  should  be  pushed  on  and  potted  singly  into  small  60-sized  pots, 
previous  to  planting.  They  are  very  neat  continuous-flowering  plants,  and  if 
cut  back  several  times  during  the  summer,  form  nice  compact  masses  of 
bloom. 
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731.  All  other  annual  seeds  may  remain  until  the  next  month,  and  biennials 
and  perennials  may  also  be  left  till  then. 

732.  Proceed  with  the  potting-oflf  of  all  bedding- plants ;  keep  them  close  for 
a  fortnight  after  potting.  Noplace  is  so  good  for  them  as  a  frame,  with  a  hot- 
water  pipe  run  round  it  to  exclude  frost :  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  frame  must 
be  kept  quite  close  for  a  few  days,  partially  shading  it  at  noon  rather  than  giving 
air.  Where  there  is  not  room  in  the  pits,  they  are  often  placed  in  vineries,  or 
other  structures,  at  work.  This  is  unavoidable,  generally,  but  never  desirable  : 
the  plants  are  always  sure  to  become  draton,  audit  requires  great  judgment 
to  harden  them  off  fit  for  the  garden,  without  checking  them  severely.  In 
cold-pits  they  will  still  require  protection  on  fi-osty  nights.  Use  light  rich  soil 
for  potting.  A  single  crock,  or  a  hard  bit  of  manure,  over  the  hole,  will  be 
suflBcient  drainage  for  bedding-plants  at  this  season.  The  whole  of  the  pot  will 
then  be  filled  with  food  for  the  roots.  Keep  the  propagating-house  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  70°,  and  try  and  finish  increasing  your  stock  during  the 
month.  Pot  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  m-ge  the  cuttings  on  to  a  vigorous  growth, 
in  a  genial  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°. 

733.  This  is  also  the  best  month  for  increasing  dahlias  by  cuttings.  If  the 
old  stools  were  placed  in  a  warm  pit  or  house,  as  recommended  last  month, 
cuttings  three  or  four  inches  long  may  now  be  secured.  Cut  them  off  close  to 
the  stem,  if  you  can  find  as  many  as  you  want  by  this  mode ;  if  not,  leave  one  or 
two  eyes  on  the  old  stool,  and  in  another  week  these  eyes  will  furnish  two,  four, 
or  six  more  cuttings.  Place  them  in  light  sandy  soil ;  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  80°  and  a  top-heat  of  60°  :  in  a  week  or  ten  days  they  will  be 
rooted.  The  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  purple  bedding  sorts  should  also  be 
placed  into  heat,  where  an  increase  of  stock  is  required.  I  find  the  dwarf  whites 
much  more  difficult  to  increase  than  the  other  colours :  nothing  can  look 
richer  than  rows  of  these  dwarf  dahlias  in  ribbon-borders,  or  groups  of  them 
in  front  of  shrubberies. 

734.  ShruLheries. — Let  all  planting  and  alterations  cease  for  this  season  at 
once.  Top-dress  rhododendron-beds  with  equal  parts  of  cow-dung  (thoroughly 
decayed — say  four  years  old)  and  leaf-mould.  On  poor  soils  this  imparts  a 
rich  gloss  to  the  foliage,  and  causes  luxuriant  healthy  growth.  Where  such 
material  is  not  procurable,  a  thick  layer  of  leaves  may  be  pointed  in  with 
excellent  results.  Finish  digging  and  clearing  all  this  department,  and 
manage  to  have  a  clean  home  for  the  shrubs,  before  they  robe  themselves  in 
their  beautiful  flowers.  Attend  to  staking,  tying,  and  mulching  all  newly  or 
recently-planted  trees  and  shrubs,  before  the  March  winds  tear  them  half  up 
by  the  roots.  Choice  specimens,  recently  moved,  would  be  much  benefitted  by 
a  copious  syringing  with  the  engine,  on  the  evenings  of  dry  pinching  days 
to  check  perspiration,  and  husband  the  scanty  juices  of  the  plants.  The 
usual  routine  of  sweeping  and  rolling  turf  and  gravel  must  be  assiduously 
attended  to  :  if  the  weather  is  mild,  the  grass  must  have  a  first  mowing  during 
the  month. 

735.  Reserve  Garden. — Stir  the  soil  among  winter-sown  annuals;  transplant 
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them  to  their  blooming  quarters  in  the  flower-garden.  Sow  ten-week  stocks 
on  a  sunny  bed  for  succession  to  those  raised  in  heat.  Prepare  a  pieco  ot 
ground  for  sowing  Anemone  seed, — Hortensis,  Coronaria,  and  Kectifolia,  are  the 
most  useful  varieties  for  shrubberies.  Rub  the  seed  clean  in  sand ;  sow  in  shallow 
drills  nine  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  fine  sifted  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Get 
ground  in  readiness  for  a  general  sowing  of  all  biennials  and  perennials  next 
month.  The  oftener  it  is  forked  over,  the  more  thoroughly  pulverized  it  will  be ; 
consequently,  the  better  adapted  for  raising  seeds  of  every  description. 
Protect  seeds  from  birds,  which  are  often  most  destructive  just  as  the  seeds 
are  vegetating.  Enrich  the  hooped  beds  designed  for  the  temporary  protection 
of  bedding-plants,  nest  month,  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  and  get 
everything  in  readiness  that  the  approaching  busy  season  will  demand. 

736.  Florists'  Floxvers—Atiricidas. — As  the  power  of  the  sun  increases,  if 
the  weather  continues  mild,  these  plants  might  now  have  the  benefit  of  warm 
showers.  The  lights  should  be  drawn  off  daily  on  fine  days.  When  the  weather 
is  rough  and  boisterous,  avoid  cutting  draughts.  See  that  the  plants  have 
plenty  of  water,  as  they  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  flower-stems.  The 
plunging  material  may  be  sprinkled,  to  keep  up  a  moist  genial  atmosphere. 
Plants  intended  for  showing  should  have  seven  pips  as  level  as  possible,  round, 
and  well  shaped  :  any  ill-shaped  small  pips  may  be  cut  off  to  avoid  crowding. 
Cover  up  securely  from  frost,  and  shade  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  days :  take 
off  offsets,  and  insert  in  a  close  frame  ;  water  with  care  until  rooted. 

737.  Carnations  and  picotees  should  now,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  be  placed 
in  their  blooming-pots,  and  sheltered  under  glass  during  bad  weather :  they 
should  be  potted  firmly,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  soil  out  of  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Pinks  in  pots  or  open  borders  should  be  top-dressed  with  a  mixture 
of  fine  loamy  soil  and  half-rotten  manure. 


§  3.— The  Mixed  Kitchen-Garden. 

738.  There  are  thousands  of  good  old  English  gardens  where  it  would  not 
only  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  but  practically  impossible,  to 
separate  altogether  the  kitchen  and  flower-garden.  Most  gardens  attached  to 
farm-steads,  and  many  vicarage  gardens,  fall  under  this  category.  But  there 
are  many  others  of  greater  pretensions,  where  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
leave  what  is  called  the  kitchen-garden  entirely  devoid  of  floral  ornaments. 
Without  at  all  interfering  with  the  proper  and  profitable  culture  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  the  kitchen-garden,  with  a  little  taste  and  far  less  labour,  maybe  made 
extremely  ornamental.  Let  the  walks  that  need  it  be  kept  well  gravelled  ;  and, 
as  box-edging  is  always  getting  out  of  order  in  a  kitchen-garden,  substitute  for 
this  a  thin  tile,  one  foot  long  and  one  inch  thick,  and  about  six  inches  deep, 
scalloped  at  the  top,  which  may  be  purchased  at  the  shops  in  various  pi-t- 
terns ;  or  a  row  of  fiu-e  bricks,  laid  at  an  angle,  as  in  the  engraving,  make 
a  good  edging.     These,  which  are  very  inexpensive,  and  last  a  long  while, 
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should  Toe  insGrted  half  their  depth  in  the  soil,  and  form  a  very  useful  and 
ornamental  division  between  the  walk  and  the  border:  a  small  movable 
wooden  step  should  be  used  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  barrow  to  pass 
over  them.  A  broad  grass-walk,  also,  down  the  centre,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  may  be  made  to  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  it,  by 
having  rows  of  well-trained  pyramidal  pear-trees  planted  on  each  side,  with 
standard  rose-trees  in  the  intervals  between  the  pears,  and  in  a  line  about  two 
feet  nearer  than  they  are  to  the  centre  of  the  walk  ;  wire  arches,  with  roses 
over  them,  may  in  different  places  be  thrown  across  the  gravel  walks  without 
at  all  interfering  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  garden,  and  with  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Crocuses,  narcissi,  and  daffodils  near  the  edging-tiles  will 
make  the  walks  gay  in  the  spring.  The  piers  of  the  walls  also,  without  at  all 
interfering  with  the  fruit-trees,  may  have  many  pretty  flowering-shrubs,  &c. 
trained  up  them. 

739.  North  Borders.— K  north  border  under  a  south  wall  in  a  garden  is 
generally  much  undervalued.  In  the  flower-garden,  a  north  wall,  if  it  happens 
to  exist,  is  frequently  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  and  covered  with  ivy  ;  in  the 
kitchen-garden  it  is  only  more  profitably  occupied  by  Morello  cherries  and 
red-currants,  while,  in  both  cases,  the  border  is  kept  as  shallow  as  possible, 
and  turned  to  little  or  no  account.  Many  plants  and  shrubs,  however,  will 
flourish  upon  a  north  border  and  against  a  north  wall,  and  show  themselves 
hardy  there,  which  in  any  other  situation  would  not  outlive  a  winter's  frost. 
In  the  flower-garden  let  the  north  wall  have  a  good  deep  border  of  bog,  and 
against  the  wall  all  the  hardy  sorts  of  camellias  will  flourish  and  blossom  freely. 
The  green  and  black  tea-plant  also,  not  having  their  bark  exposed  to  the 
scorching  sun  of  summer,  will  survive  our  severest  winters  in  such  a  situation. 
Ehododendrons  will  also  do  well,  and  so  will  chrysanthemums.  All  our  hardy 
indigenous  ferns  do  better  upon  a  north  border  than  under  any  other  aspect. 
Those  persons  who  wish  to  acclimatize  any  tender  plants  should,  by  all  means, 
make  their  first  experiments  upon  a  north  border  or  against  a  south  wall. 
The  shady  side  of  a  south  wall  is  decidedly  the  best  position  for  all  cuttings 
during  spring  and  summer,  to  enable  them  to  stand  the  severity  of  winter, 

740.  Basins  and  TanJcs.— Both,  in  flower  and  kitchen-gardens  tanks  are  not 
only  useful,  but  may  be  nxade  exceedingly  ornamental.  The  position  should 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  gi-ass-walk.  A  simple  tank  of  this  kind  may  be 
made  by  digging  out  the  soil  in  a  circle  four  feet  deep,  and  puddling  it  all 
round  with  tempered  clay,  that  is,  clay  thoroughly  washed  and  kneaded,  until 
divested  of  all  silicious  soil,  and  nothing  but  pure  clay  remains :  this  well 
rammed  round  the  whole  excavation  for  nine  or  10  inches,  is  impervious  to 
■water.  Large  stones,  or  boulders  of  handsome  shape,  placed  with  apparent 
irregularity,  but  i*eal  symmetry,  all  round,  will  form  a  handsome  and  useful 
basin  •  and  if  some  of  the  more  delicate  water-plants,  as  Arums  and  other 
Nympheo;,  are  planted  in  the  bottom,  as  directed  at  paragraph  224,  a  good 
effect  will  be  produced. 

741.  Trellis-icork  may  frequently  be  introduced  with  good  efiect  in  the 
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mixed  flowei*  and  kitchen -gardens,  to  shut  out  buildings  or  unsightly  objects. 
Small  oak  stands,  or  larch  poles,  about  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  having  the  in- 
tervals filled  with  thin  iron  wires  crossing  each  other,  form  the  most  durable 
trellis-work.  Against  the  walls  of  a  house  a  very  nice  trellis-work  may  be 
made  with  a  lacing  of  copper  wire  over  nails  of  the  same,  which  may  be 
worked  in  any  pattern,  and  carried  in  any  direction.  To  this  wire  the  creepers 
may  be  tied  when  necessary ;  in  this  way  house-walls  may  be  covered  with, 
flowers  or  evergreens,  without  injury  to  themselves  from  continual  nailing. 

742.  Tile-hedsfor  Grass-plots  form  very  pretty  and  very  ornamental  objects 
made  on  grass  borders,  or  on  lawns  of  kitchen  or  mixed  gardens.  The  tiles, 
or  pipes,  as  they  are  called  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  should  be  of  bright 
red  clay,  12  inches  long  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  carefully 
foi-med  in  the  same  mould.  These  should  be  placed  upright  in  a  circle,  or  any 
other  figure,  buried,  according  to  taste,  about  four  to  six  inches  in  the  ground  ; 
the  earth  and  the  beds  being  raised  to  the  level  of  the  outstanding  part  of  the 
tiles.  A  very  effective  centre  bed  can  be  made  with  these  tiles  in  three  tiers, 
the  edges  of  each  tier  being  built  in  scallops,  and  a  border  left  about  H  or 
two  feet  in  diameter.  These  three  borders  have  a  beautiful  effect  when  filled 
with  different  plants.  Take,  for  instance,  Calceolaria,  aurea  floribunda  for  the 
top  department ;  Tom  Thumb's,  or  Frogmore's,  for  the  middle  border ;  and 
Mangles's  variegated  geranium  for  the  lower.  These  beds  would  have  an 
agreeable  appearance  even  in  winter  when  cleared,  on  account  of  the  contrast 
between  the  bright  red  tiles  and  the  grass ;  and  in  spring  may  be  made  very 
gay  with  hj'acinths,  crocuses,  and  other  bulbs. 

743.  JBasket-heds  of  Ivy  on  grass-plots  form  a  pretty  variety,  and  may  be 
made  round  or  oval,  according  to  fancy.  A  frame  of  wicker-work  should  be 
made,  the  shape  of  the  bed,  about  one  foot  or  1^  foot  high,  around  which,  on  the 
outside,  should  be  planted,  quite  thick,  either  the  large  Russian,  or  the 
small-leaved  and  variegated  ivy.  In  a  year  or  two,  with  a  little  care  and 
attention,  the  wicker-work  will  be  quite  covered,  when  the  ivy  must  be  kept  well 
cut  in,  and  the  earth  in  the  basket  may  be  raised  or  not  at  pleasure.  With  a 
little  trouble,  the  ivy  may  be  made  to  trail  over  wands,  and  form  a  handle  to 
the  basket. 

744.  Oah  and  Holly-leds. — Acorns  sown  very  thick  round  a  bed  in  a  drill 
about  two  or  three  inches  wide,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  form  a  very 
pretty  edging ;  and  owing  to  the  thickness  with  which  they  stand,  with  an 
occasional  clipping,  the  small  oaks  may  be  kept  four  or  five  inches  high,  and 
in  this  manner  have  a  very  good  effect.  Hollies  also  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  better  to  raise  the  plants  on  a  seed-bed,  and  trans- 
plant them  to  the  bed  for  which  they  are  required  as  an  edging,  when  about 
two  or  three  inches  high.  They  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  cutting,  and  will  not 
become  too  large  for  their  position  for  some  years. 

745.  Leaf-shaped  Beds. — Some  of  the  prettiest  beds  for  lawns  may  be  made 
by  cutting  them  out  into  the  natural  form  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants.    The  form  of  the  common  ivy-leaf  makes  a  very  pretty  bed,  so  does 
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the  heart-shaped  ivy ;  also  the  oak,  the  maple-leaf,  the  horse-shoe  geranium, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  others.  Beds  so  formed  have  this  advantage,  that 
they  can  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  dififerect  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  from 
■which  they  have  been  taken. 

746.  Cross-shajjed  Beds.—The  various  sorts  of  crosses  also  form  very  orna- 
mental beds,  and  have  this  advantage  over  fanciful  figures,  that  they  may 
easily  bo  designated  by  their  particular  names.  Nothing  is  more  bi'illiant 
than  a  Maltese-cross  bed,  filled  in  each  separate  compartment  with  different 
shades  of  verbenas,  or  in  the  opposite  compartments  with  the  small  dark  blue 
lobelia  and  Gazania  splendens.  The  St,  Andrew' s-cross  also  forms  a  nice  bed, 
and  so  do  the  different  forms  of  upright  crosses,  when  the  stem  and  the  trans- 
verse are  filled  with  flowers  of  such  shades  and  colour  as  contrast  well  with 
each  other.— H.  P.  D. 

747.  Su-eet  Herls.—The  olitory,  or  herb-garden,  is  a  part  of  horticultm-e 
somewhat  neglected,  and  yet  the  culture  and  curing  of  simples  was  formerly  a 
part  of  a  lady's  education.  There  was  not  a  Lady  Bountiful  in  the  kingdom 
but  made  her  dill-tea  and  diet-drink  from  herbs  grown  under  her  own  eye  ; 
and  there  is  a  neatness  about  our  thyme,  sage,  spear-mint,  and  marjoram, 
that  might  again  justify  their  transfer  to  the  patronage  of  white  muslin, 
or,  as  these  are  days  of  sisterhoods,  "grey  weeds."  They  are  all  pretty,  and 
a  strip  of  ground  halfway  between  the  kitchen  and  the  flower-garden  would 
keep  them  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  mistress.  This  would 
probably  recover,  for  our  soups  and  salads,  some  of  the  neglected  tarragons, 
French  sorrel,  pm-slain,  chervil,  dill,  and  clary,  which  are  only  found  now  in 
the  pages  of  the  old  herbals.  Laid  out  after  a  simple  geometric  design,  the 
herb-garden  might  be  rather  ornamental  than  otherwise.  Most  of  the  herbs 
are  propagated  by  slips  in  the  autumn.  Basil,  burnet,  and  other  herbs, 
require  to  be  sown  at  this  season,  on  slight  hotbeds  of  about  two  feet  in  depth  ; 
but  many  cultivators  leave  them  till  next  month,  and  sow  in  the  open  ground, 
unless  they  are  wanted  early.  Thyme,  marjoram,  savory  and  hyssop,  chervil, 
and  coriander,  may  be  sown  this  month  in  dry  mild  weather,  to  be  transplanted 
by-and-by,  in  such  a  strip  as  we  have  indicated  for  them.  Sow  in  shallow 
drills  about  half  an  inch  deep  and  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  and  cover  in  evenly 
with  the  soil.  Mint  may  also  be  propagated  this  month,  by  separating  the 
roots,  and  planting  them  in  driUs  drawn  with  a  hoe  six  inches  asunder, 
covering  them  with  an  inch  of  earth,  and  raking  smooth.  They  will  quickly  take 
root,  and  grow  freely  for  use  in  the  summer.  This  method  mat  be  applied  to 
the  several  sorts  of  spearmint,  peppermint,  and  orange-mint, 

74S.  The  whole  family  of  borage,  buniet,  clary,  marigolds,  orach-root, 
carduus,  dill,  fennel,  buglos,  sorrel,  and  angelica,  may  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  when  the  weather  is  open.  Sow  them  moderately  thin 
in  drills  or  beds  (each  sort  separate),  in  good  light  soil ;  if  in  drills,  six  inches 
apart ;  some  of  the  plants  to  remain  where  planted,  after  a  thinning  for  early 
use  ;  others  to  be  planted  out  in  the  summer. 

749.  Parsley. — Full  crops  of  parsley  should  now  be  sown  in  drills  along  the 
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edges  of  one  of  the  borders ;  but  in  order  to  grow  this  useful  herb  in  perfection, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  roots  and  stem  should  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state :  this  is  indispensable  to  the  health  and  freshness  of  the  plant.  In 
preparing  the  beds,  therefore,  remove  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  fill  in  the  bottom  with  the  same  depth  of  stones,  brick  rubbish, 
and  similar  loose  material.  Over  this  prepare  the  bed  of  light  rich  soil,  which 
will  thus  be  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  bed  being 
raked  smooth  and  level.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  sow  some  seed  of  the  most 
curly  variety,  either  in  shallow  drills,  slightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  or  thin 
broadcast  raked  in.  If  the  weather  continue  dry,  water  frequently  :  in  five 
or  six  weeks  the  plants  will  have  appeared ;  when  large  enough,  thin  them 
out,  so  that  they  may  be  four  or  five  inches  apart.  By  the  end  of  autumn 
they  will  be  large  and  vigorous  plants.  At  this  time,  drive  a  row  of 
stakes  or  hoops  into  the  ground,  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  so  as  to  form  arches 
strong  enough  to  support  a  covering  of  mats,  which  should  be  laid  over  them 
as  soon  as  frosty  or  wet  weather  threatens  to  set  in.  During  intense  frosts, 
increase  the  protection,  removing  it  on  fine  days,  and  removing  it  entirely  in 
mild  weather.  The  soil  should  be  kept  dry,  and  all  decayed  leaves  carefully 
removed :  in  this  manner  this  useful  vegetable  may  be  available  all  the  winter. 


§  4.— Operations  in  the  Kitchen-Garden. 

750.  During  this  month  the  great  operations  of  the  year  are  commenced, 
and  most  of  the  principal  crops  got  in.  Hitherto,  warm  and  sheltered  spots 
and  borders  have  been  appropriated,  but  the  larger  quarters  have  been 
dug  up  into  ridges,  and  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences.  Now  the  whole  garden  is  to  be  cropped  upon  a  carefully-considered 
plan,  so  that  no  crop  of  the  same  character  should  follow  on  the  same  spot ; 
for  instance,  where  any  of  the  Brassicae,  or  deteriorators,  were  grown  the 
previous  season,  follow  them  with  preparers,  which  are  mostly  root-crops,  as 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  scorzoneras,  salsafy,  &c.  These,  again, 
should  be  followed  as  far  as  possible  by  surface-crops,  which  are  mostly 
the  shortest- lived  of  any,  and  include  all  saladings.  We  may  go  further,  and 
include  pot  or  sweet  herbs,  and  also  medicinal  herbs,  besides  some  of  the 
shorter-lived  vegetables,  as  spinach,  coleworts,  French  beans,  early  carrots, 
and  the  longer-lived  sorrels,  and  even  strawberries  ;  so  that  surface-crops 
comprise  a  group  equally  copious  with  exhausters  or  preparers.  Map  out  the 
garden,  therefore,  and  give  each  crop  its  proper  position  and  space,  and  note 
the  time  of  its  duration  as  a  guide  for  selecting  its  successor  :  this  applies  to 
kitchen-gardens  of  any  extent,  but  more  particularly  to  those  which  are 
limited,  because  it  economizes  the  room.  Those  crops  called  deepeners,  on 
account  of  the  depth  and  richness  of  soil  they  require,  and  their  long  occupa- 
tion of  the  same  spot,  comprise  but  a  small  portion,  comparatively,  of  the 
occupants  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  cannot  be  used  in  the  same  proportion, 
although  their  ofiice  in  respect  of  deepening  the  soil  is  important ;  but  where 
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bush-fruits  are  grown  largely  in  the  kitchen-garden,  they  maybe  added  to  the 
group,  and  managed  in  the  same  way  ;  that  is,  plant  a  certain  number  ever}- 
year  and  remove  an  equal  number  of  old  ones :  by  this  a  fresh  piece  of  soil  can 
be  devoted  to  grosser-feeding  crops,  which  has  long  been  innocent  of  them. 
The  principal  point  of  culture  for  the  Deepeneis  is  that  the  gi-ound  must 
be  deeply  worked,  both  at  planting  and  taking  up.  For  the  Preparers  the 
ground  should  be  trenched  two  spades  deep,  chiefly  bastard-trenching,  with 
plenty  of  manure  of  good  sound  quality,  or  mixed  with  maiden  earth.  For 
the  Surface-crops  merely  pointing  or  forking  manure  into  the  surface,  or  top 
six  inches  of  soil,  will  suflBce  ;  after  which,  if  again  trenched  two  spits  deep, 
adding  no  fresh  manure,  the  ground  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  the 
most  scourging  of  all  crops,  the  Exhausters  ;  namely,  broccoli,  savoys,  Brussels 
sprouts,  cabbages,  borecole,  &c.  By  working  on  some  such  principle  as  this, 
the  soil  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  for  ages  without  fear  of  those 
vexatious  and  disagreeable  results  which  arise  from  want  of  method  and 
forethought. 

751.  It  should  be  observed,  that  to  carry  out  this  system  of  grouping  and 
rotation  there  must  be  no  edging  of  beds  with  parsley,  chives,  or  other  dwarf 
plants,  for  appearances  ;  no  devoting  particular  corners  perpetually  to  sweet 
herbs  for  convenience  ;  no  edging  the  quarters  with  strawberries,  or  "what- 
not;" but  every  plant  must  take  its  place  and  turn  as  pai-t  and  parcel  of  the 
whole ;  every  variety  and  species  must  perform  its  part  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  successor  :  it  may  appear  difficult,  but  it  is  practicable. 

752.  Having  laid  down  a  well-devised  plan  for  the  season,  the  operations 
become  comparatively  easy ;  assuming,  therefore,  that  previous  directions 
have  been  attended  to,  that  the  soil  was  turned  over  in  autumn,  that  it  has 
been  frozen,  the  surface  turned  over  and  frozen  again,  and  dried  by  the  winds 
which  generally  occur  early  this  month,  it  is  now  ready  for  cropping. 

753.  SeaJcale  still  requires  some  covering,  but  less  than  last  month,  blanch- 
ing being  now  the  main  object  of  it ;  and  sand,  ashes,  or  leaves,  will  effect 
the  object.  When  the  kale  is  past  blanching,  its  use  does  not  end  here  :  the 
leaves  may  be  eaten  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  while  they  are  green, 
merely  dressing  them  in  the  same  way  as  winter  greens.  Thus  it  will  be 
found  a  very  profitable  crop  for  cottagers :  it  grows  well  in  shady  places,  and 
is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  and  will  stand  a  cold,  bleak  climate.  A  top-dressing 
of  very  rotten  dung,  of  any  kind,  is  suitable  for  this  plant,  but  it  is  rendered 
more  eflBcacious  by  the  addition  of  a  httle  salt, — about  a  poimd  to  £he  barrowful 
of  manure  :  wood-ashes  are  also  beneficial,  and  may  be  added  in  any  quantity. 

754.  Celery. — It  is  too  early  yet  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  celerj',  but  a  little 
may  be  sown  for  early  use.  First  sowings  may  be  sown  in  seed-pans  ;  but  for 
the  main  crop  I  prefer  shaking  together  a  small  heap  of  stable-dung,  just  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  slight  heat :  spread  three  inches  of  soil  on  it,  sow  the  seed, 
and  cover  with  a  hand-glass.  They  come  up  much  stronger  I  find  by  this 
method.  This  seed  takes  a  long  while  to  geiTuinate  compared  to  some  :  that 
sown  in  this  month  will  be  ready  to  transplant  in  April. 
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755.  Jerusalem  Articholcs  should  be  planted  not  later  than  this  month. 
The  ground  for  them  should  be  rather  deeply  worked,  which  gives  them  a 
firmer  hold ;  for,  the  plant  growing  tall,  is  exposed  to  rough  winds,  which  they 
resist  better  where  they  root  pretty  deeply.  Almost  any  part  of  a  tuber  will 
grow  and  form  a  plant ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  select  middling-sized  tubers, 
planting  them  a  foot  or  10  inches  deep.  This  may  be  done  as  the  ground  is 
dug  or  trenched ;  or  they  may  be  planted  with  a  spade  or  trowel,  making  a 
hole  for  each  set.  They  should  be  not  less  than  a  j'ard  apart :  four  feet  is 
better.  The  more  open  the  spot,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  prosper.  As  a 
rule,  they  produce  a  great  number  from  each  set.  No  other  treatment  is 
required  than  to  keep  the  ground  well  stirred  about  them,  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds.  Cut  them  down  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  but  not  before ; 
otherwise  the  tubers  will  cease  to  grow. 

756.  Globe  Artichokes  will  be  making  offsets  about  the  end  of  this  month,  or 
during  next :  these  should  be  taken  off  for  propagation.  They  bear  best  the 
second  or  third  year  after  planting ;  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  plant  one  or  more 
rows  every  ^'•ear,  and  remove  the  same  quantity  of  old  roots.  The  ground 
should  be  deeply  worked  and  well  manured  :  let  the  manure  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  not  laid  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  It  is  better  to 
trench  the  ground  first,  and  fork  the  manure  well  into  the  surface-spit,  which 
gives  the  plants  a  better  chance  of  immediately  profiting  by  it.  The  ofi'sets 
may  be  dissevered  with  a  knife,  or  slipped  off  and  cut  smooth  afterwards,  and 
planted  with  a  dibber.  Some  plant  in  threes,  a  yard  apart,  and  four  feet  from 
row  to  row  ;  or  they  may  be  planted  singly,  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and 
four  feet  from  row  to  row.  They  should  be  well  watered,  and  the  ground  kept 
loose  between. 

757.  Cardoons  are  not  so  genei-ally  cultivated  now  as  formerly,  especially  in 
small  gardens,  on  account  of  the  space  they  reqviire.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
IMarch,  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  or  under  a  hand-glass  or  frame.  When  large 
enough,  they  are  planted  8  or  10  inches  apai-t,  in  rich  or  well-manured  soil. 
Then  again  they  are  planted  in  rows  ur  trenches,  after  the  manner  of  celery, 
only  at  a  mu^ch  greater  distance  from  each  other.  During  the  autumn,  earth 
up  to  blanch.  The  plant  grows  very  large,  after  the  manner  of  the  globe 
artichoke.  Much  room  is  required  for  banking-up  ;  accordingly,  some  gar- 
den ers'recommend  i^lacing  them  five  feet  apart  at  the  final  planting ;  but  the 
crop  can  never  pay  for  this  enormous  extent  of  ground. 

758.  Potatoes. — About  the  beginning  of  this  month  is  the  time  to  get  in 
early  potatoes.  Some  recommend  planting  them  in  October,  placing  them  deep 
enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  In  porous  well-drained  soils  this  answers 
admirably  ;  but  the  advantage  is  not  so  great  as  to  recommend  it  for  general 
practice.  To  insure  a  good  crop,  the  ground  should  be  bastard-trenched  in 
October  or  November,  and  left  in  ridges  ;  in  February  levelled,  and  some 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure  forked  in.  In  March  the  frosts  will  have  left 
it  well  pulverized,  and  ready  to  receive  the  sets.  Some  prefer  middling-sized 
potatoes  for  setting,  planting  them  whole,  scooping  out  all  the  shoots  except 
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one  or  two ;  others  prefer  large  ones,  cut  in  two  or  more,  assuming  that  a  large 
potato  makes  stronger  shoots,  capable  of  standing  erect  in  full  light  of  day. 

759.  Carrots  may  be  sown  early  this  month,  but  the  main  crop  should  bo 
deferred  till  the  first  week  in  April.  Such  sorts  as  the  intermediate  may 
be  sown  in  the  four  succeeding  months :  they  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
like  to  have  this  vegetable  fresh  and  sweet  from  the  ground.  The  groxmd. 
should  be  deeply  dug  or  bastard-trenched  in  autumn,  left  at  first  in  a  rough 
state ;  but  when  it  has  been  well  frosted,  stir  and  level  it  in  January  or 
February.  For  the  purpose  of  doing  this,  the  Canterbury  hoe  (that  is  a  hoo 
having  three  prongs  instead  of  a  blade)  is  a  very  useful  implement.  This 
treatment  of  the  soil  applies  in  all  cases  of  spring-sowing,  especially  if  the 
ground  is  heavy  or  retentive  :  in  that  case  it  will  not  fall  to  pieces,  unless  it 
has  been  frosted  and  dried  by  winds.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  carrots,  no 
manure  should  be  applied :  it  is  known  that  it  induces  them  to  fork,  and  they 
are  more  likely  to  become  grub-eaten.     A  dressing  of  sand  is  advantageous. 

760.  Cabbages. — It  is  advisable  to  sow  some  cabbage-seed  of  a  quick-hearting 
sort,  to  follow  those  raised  in  Januaiy,  or  that  have  stood  the  winter.  They 
will  be  of  great  service  in  July  and  the  following  months.  The  Early  York, 
Large  York,  Nonpareil,  Matchless,  or  indeed  any  sort,  will  do  for  the  purpose. 
Sow  broadcast  on  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  and  protect  from  birds  with  light 
litter  or  netting ;  but,  if  covered  with  litter,  it  must  be  uncovered  to  admit 
light  and  air,  or  the  plants  will  be  drawn  up  weak.  Avoid  planting  cabbages 
when  the  ground  is  soddened  after  heavy  rains.  The  soil  is  best  when 
tolerably  dry,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  most  favourable  is  a  dull  day 
preceding  rain.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  at  all  times  to  mulch  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants  in  a  compost  of  soil  and  soot,  wetted  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
paste.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  watering  afterwards,  and  in  the 
driest  weather  will  generally  prevent  flagging.  Broccoli-plants  so  treated  will 
be  found  very  free  from  clubbing.  All  young  plants  should  be  set  deep, 
certainly  to  within  an  inch  of  the  first  leaf. 

761.  Cauliflower-seed  sown  now  will  furnish  plants  for  planting  out  in  May 
and  June  :  it  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  a  frame  or  hand-glass. 
Sow  on  the  surface,  tread  and  rake,  and  protect  with  litter  or  netting. 

762.  Broccoli,  such  sorts  as  Walcheren,  Purple  Cape,  or  any  sort  that  heads 
in  autumn,  should  be  sown  at  this  time  in  the  same  manner  as  cabbage  or 
cauliflower.  They  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  for  good  in  May  or  June,  and  will 
be  very  useful  at  a  time  when  summer  crops  are  over,  and  winter  crops  not 
ready. 

763.  French  Beans  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  choosing 
an  early  dwarf  sort ;  but  the  principal  sowing  should  be  deferred  till  next 
month :  those  sown  this  month  should  be  in  a  border,  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  but  open  to  the  full  sun.  This  crop  is  less  hardy  than  most  others, 
being  often  cut  off  by  late  spring  frosts,  of  which  it  is  very  susceptible  ;  for 
that  reason,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  rather  sparingly  this  month,  and  also  to  sow 
rather  thickly.    Draw  some  drills  two  feet  apart  and  two  inches  deep ;  drop 
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the  seods  one  inch  from  seed  to  seed,  and  draw  the  earth  in  a  ridge  two  inches 
high,  which  will  cover  the  seeds  four  inches  ;  when  up,  thin  to  three  or  four 
inches.  But  it  often  happens  that  early  sowings  do  not  all  come  up,  or  come 
thick  in  parts,  leaving  others  bare ;  so  that,  to  regulate  the  crop,  it  is 
necessary  to  thin  out  where  they  are  thick  and  plant  the  thinnings  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies.  This  should  be  done  in  mild  weather,  or  in  the  morning,  so 
that  in  watering,  to  settle  them  in  the  ground,  they  may  get  warm  before 
night. 

764.  Radishes  may  be  sown  thinly  between  the  rows  of  the  more  enduring 
crops,  such  as  onions. 

765.  Peas  should  be  sown  more  this  month,  as  formerly  directed,  and  coal- 
ashes  scattered  at  the  roots  of  those  coming  up,  to  prevent  their  destruction 
by  slugs,  sowing  a  row  of  many-leaved  spinach  between  the  rows. 


§  5.  — Fruit-Garden. 

766.  If  there  are  any  fi-uit-growers  who  still  doubt  the  efficacy  of  protecting 
the  blossoms  of  apricots,  peaches,  and  other  wall-fruit,  this  month  will  test 
their  faith.  To  those  who  will  be  guided  by  reason,  we  say.  Apply  the  most 
efficient  protection  within  your  reach.  This  will  probably  be  found  in  tem- 
porary wood  copings,  projecting  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  wall,  with  canvas 
curtains  attached,  which  can  be  readily  removed  in  fine  weather ;  next  to  the 
coping,  worsted  netting  is,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  defence  against  severe 
w«a.ther,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  the  necessary  circulation  of  air,  light, 
and  rain.  Those  who  have  curtains  will  do  well  to  use  them,  not  only  against 
frost,  but  against  the  extreme  ardour  of  the  noon-day  sun,  which  will  at  once 
retard  and  strengthen  their  blossom.  Generally  speaking,  the  pruning  and 
nailing  will  be  finished,  but  the  trees  should  be  washed  with  the  garden-engine 
or  syringe,  using  tepid  water,  with  solution  of  sulphur  and  soot,  or  lime-wash, 
as  a  protection  against  scale  and  other  insects.  The  apricot,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  held  in  such  high  estimation,  has  a  tendency  to  die  prematurely, — first  a 
branch,  then  a  side,  until  scarce  a  vestige  remains  of  the  tree  ;  and  this  generally 
occurs  on  fine  sunny  days  in  spring  and  early  summer — supposed  to  ai"ise 
from  the  sap-vessels  being  excited  too  early  and  rising  too  rapidly ;  so  that 
they  are  in  too  watery  a  state  to  resist  the  severe  frosts  which  sometimes  follow. 
Every  possible  protection  should  be  given  to  these  delicate  trees,  and,  perhaps, 
planting  them  in  a  border,  where  they  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun,  would  help  to  retard  the  rising  of  the  sap  till  the  season  was  more 
advanced.  Trained  trees  not  already  disposed  of  should  now  be  pruned 
and  dressed  at  once :  to  delay  till  the  buds  swell  is  to  endanger  them  in  the 
process. 

767.  In  pruning  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  there  are  a  few  general  rules  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of : — 

1.  To  arrange  the  branches,  so  that  every  part  of  the  tree  is  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  and  the  tree  fairly  balanced. 
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2.  To  allow  no  branches  to  remain  which  ai-e  unfitted  for  their  functions. 

3.  To  bear  in  mind  that  fruitfulness  and  luxuriant  growth  are  opposite 

qualities. 

4.  That  extreme  fruitfulness  is  as  injurious  to  the  trees  as  exuberant 

foliage,  and  true  art  consists  in  regulating  both. 

768.  "With  a  thorough  comprehension  of  these  principles,  the  saw,  the  axe, 
and  the  bill-hook  mar  be  dismissed  from  the  list  of  garden  tools.  The  sagacious 
and  observant  John  Evelyn  foresaw  the  day  when  this  would  be  the  case.  ' '  The 
ancients,"  he  says,  '"'found  such  benefits  in  pruning,  that  they  feigned  that  a 
goddess  presided  over  it."  He  tells  us  in  another  place  that  a  pruner  should  be 
early  at  his  work,  quoting  Lawson,  the  orchardist.  He  says:  "All  ages,  by 
rules  and  experience,  do  consent  to  pruning  and  lopping  of  trees,  yet  have  not 
any  that  I  know  described  unto  us,  except  in  dark  and  general  words,  which 
or  what  are  those  superfluous  boughs  which  we  must  take  away.  'Tis  misery 
to  see  how  our  finest  trees  are  defaced!"  "We  recommend,  the  reader  will 
observe,  pinining,  but  not  lopping. 

769.  Numerous  fanciful  modes  of  training  wall-fruit  have  been  recommended  ; 
but  to  secure  permanently  healthy  trees,  they  should  be  made  to  assume  their 
natural  position  as  near  as  possible.  First,  then,  as  to  Peach  and  Xectarine 
trees  :  the  fan  s3-5tem  is  the  best,  because  that  is  the  most  natural  form  that 
trees  so  ai'tificially  placed  can  be  made  to  assume.  Much  injm-y  is  done  to 
trained  fruit-trees  merely  to  give  them  an  artistic  appearance. 

770.  Protection  to  the  expected  blosson  of  wall-trees  is,  however,  the  great 
object  at  this  season,  and  om"  correspondent  H.  P.  D.,  suggests  as  folllows  : — 
In  our  cold  and  uncertain  climate,  all  sorts  of  wall-trees,  especially  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots,  require  some  protection  in  the  spring,  as  soon  ae  the 
blossoms  begin  to  expand.  Various  expedients  for  this  purpose,  all  more  or 
less  costly,  from  glass  to  oin  2ohing-nets,  have  been  adopted ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  protected  copings,  I  believe  that  nothing  will  be  found  less  costly 
and  more  effectual  than  sprays  of  Scotch  and  spruce  firs  nailed  against  the 
wall,  or  drawn  in  between  the  branches,  so  as  to  co  /er  the  whole  face  of  the 
trees  as  soon  as  the  blossom-buds  begin  to  expand.  This  is  far  better  than 
tiffany,  calico,  or  any  close  covering,  as  it  allows  the  air  at  all  times  a  free  cir- 
culation, and  adapts  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  advancing  season,  as 
the  leaflets  of  the  sprays  will  gradually  die  off,  and,  without  any  trouble  of 
removal,  leave  the  trees  quite  uncovered  by  the  time  the  green  leaves  have 
made  their  ai)pearance,  and  there  is  no  further  fear  of  frost.  Some  gardeners 
say,  "the  best  protection  is  to  keep  your  blossoms  out  of  harm's  way,"  and 
advise  i-etarding  the  time  of  blossoming  by  any  and  every  means.  This  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  no  retarding  will  permit  us  with  safety  to  dispense 
with  some  covering  as  a  protection  from  frost.  Keep  your  trees  unnailed  all 
the  winter, — screen  them  from  the  early  spring  sunshine, — ^lay  bare  their  roots, 
heap  snow  about  their  stems,  and  prune  late,  and  nail  late  also,  if  you  will ; 
and  by  such  means  you  may  retard  any  tree  in  blossoming  for  about  a  fort- 
night :  but  our  spring  frosts  come  much  later  ;  and  while  the  tree  is  without 
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its  leaves  we  should  always  be  prepared,  for  we  never  know  when  the  enemy 
•will  come. 

771.  Ap2^^^-^  ^'i*^  Fears. — Pruning  these  should  now  be  finished,  and  this  is 
the  last  month  for  planting  until  the  autumn  ;  the  various  operations  of  graft- 
ing and  budding  are  now  in  full  j)rogress.  This  is  especially  the  season  for 
crown-graftin;r,  where  it  is  desired  to  use  some  vigorous  old  tree  bearing  an 
indifferent  fruit.  In  this  case,  the  grafts  should  be  taken  from  t^f  trees  before 
the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

772.  Root-2)ru7iing  Exjndients. — If  the  cause  of  unfruitfulness  be  over- 
luxuriant  growth,  root-pruning  must  be  resorted  to.  This,  in  the  case  of  old 
trees,  is  best  carried  into  effect  iii  August,  and  the  readiest  means  is  to  dig  a 
trench  a  few  feet  from  the  stem,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  to  cut 
all  those  roots  which  appear  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  which  grow 
beyond  the  range  of  the  others.  This  will  induce  the  growth  of  a  number  of 
small  fibrous  roots  at  the  extremities,  which  roots,  in  some  way  or  other, 
appear  connected  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree.  Another  means  of  check- 
ing too  gross  a  habit  is  to  bore  a  hole  with  an  auger  completely  through  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  before  the  sap  begins 
to  rise,  filling  up  the  hole  so  made  with  a  piece  of  thorn.  This  will  prove  an 
outlet  for  superabundant  sap,  and  by  checking  growth  will  be  found  frequently 
to  throw  the  tree  into  bearing.  When  one  or  both  of  these  methods  fail,  it 
may  be  useful,  especially  in  the  case  of  pear-trees,  which  send  out  an  abundance 
of  tall  upright  shoots,  to  bend  all  the  leaders  down  by  tying  weights  to  their 
extremities.  But  if  none  of  these  expedients  is  found  to  answer,  and  the  tree 
continues  vigorous  in  growth  without  forming  blossom-buds  or  bearing  fruit, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  off  the  head  and  work  the  stem  over  again,  care- 
fully selecting  scions  from  good  bearing  trees. — D. 

773.  Sirmchernes. — British  Queens,  hitherto  protected,  should  be  uncovered 
now,  and  the  beds  weeded,  and  the  plants  trimmed  ;  the  soil  stirred  round  the 
roots  with  the  fork  without  disturbing  the  dung.  Runners  placed  in  a  nursery- 
bed  last  autumn  should  now  be  removed  to  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
fruiting.  Where  fruit  of  a  large  size  are  required,  open  a  trench,  as  if  for 
celery,  filled  half  up  with  well-rotted  dung,  and  dig  it  well  into  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  fill  in  the  soil  previously  taken  out,  and  plant  immediately. 
Where  they  are  planted  between  dwarf  fruit-trees,  it  is  good  practice  to  keep 
each  plant  or  stool  separate  for  the  first  two  years,  and  then  allow  them  to 
cover  the  ground.  Where  plants  have  been  growing  in  the  same  place  for 
several  years,  weed  the  beds  well  before  they  begin  to  grow,  stir  the  soil, 
and  sow  some  guano  over  them  in  showery  weather. 

774.  Gooselerines  and  Ctirrant-trees  bear  on  the  young  as  well  as  on  the 
two-year-old  wood,  generally  upon  small  spurs  rising  along  the  sides  of  the 
branches.  In  autumn  or  winter,  when  digging  between  the  bushes,  sow  fresh- 
slaked  lime  copiously  over  the  whole  ground,  more  particularly  round  the 
stems  and  about  the  roots,  before  forking  it  over.  About  the  latter  end  of 
March  repeat  the  operation,  raking  the  ground  afterwards.     In  a  fortnight  or 
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three  weeks  this  liming  should  be  repeated,  and,  except  under  extreme  circum* 
stances,  no  future  attacks  from  caterpillars  need  be  apprehended.  In  pruning 
gooseberry-trees,  for  which  January  is  a  favourable  season,  keep  the  tree  thin 
of  branches ;  but  let  those  left  be  trained  to  some  regular  shape,  and  never 
permitted  to  grow  ramblingly  across  each  other,  but  radiating  in  a  cup-like 
form  from  their  common  centre,  so  as  to  be  six  or  eight  inches  apart  at  the 
extremities  and  hollow  in  the  centre.  Pi*une  out  all  worn-out  branches,  re- 
taining young  shoots  to  supply  their  places,  retaining  also,  where  practicable, 
a  terminal  bud  to  each  branch  while  shortening  long  stragglers.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  currant-trees.  Young  gooseberry-trees  designed  for  stand- 
ards should  be  pruned  back  to  a  clean  stem  for  10  or  12  inches,  retaining  the 
best  properly-placed  shoots  to  form  the  head,  cutting  out  all  irregularly-placed 
shoots,  keeinng  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  length  and  form. 

775,  In  making  new  plantations,  place  them  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  if  iu 
continuous  rows  ;  if  intended  to  be  placed  round  the  quarters,  or  to  divide  the 
ground  into  compartments,  prune  them  up  to  a  clean  stem  12  or  14  inches 
high  ;  otherwise  the  foliage  will  impede  the  growth  of  the  crops  sown  beneath 
them.  But  the  best  mode  of  growing  gooseberries  is  as  standards,  and  the 
bushes  should  be  trained  three  feet  high  before  they  are  suffered  to  form 
a  head.  According  to  the  present  system  of  training,  the  branches  are  borne 
to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  and  its  bloom  is  destroyed  by  being 
draggled  on  the  soil  and  splashed  by  heavy  rains. 


§  6.— The  Culture  of  Flowers  under  Glass. 

776.  The  Conservatory. — The  interest  and  beauty  of  this  house  will  now 
Increase  day  by  day.  Let  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  be  maintained, 
allowing  for  a  rise  of  10°  from  sun-heat,  and  give  as  much  air  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  maintenance  of  a  kindly  genial  atmosphere  will  permit. 
The  less  fire-heat  that  is  used  the  longer  will  the  flowers  continue  in  blossom ; 
therefore,  in  very  cold  weather,  suffer  a  depression  of  5°  from  the  above, 
rather  than  increase  by  artificial  heat.  Keep  the  heating  apparatus  cool  in  the 
morning  if  there  is  the  sHghtest  chance  of  bright  sunshine.  Nothing  destroys 
flowers  so  fast  as  the  sun  shining  upon  a  house  while  the  pipes  or  flues  are 
also  in  operation  :  this  remark  applies  to  all  heated  flue-structures,  although 
specially  so  to  consei-vatories.  Flowers  reveal  its  effects  sooner,  but  ij,  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  suffer  more  from  this  cause  than  other  plants  in  full  growth :  in  the 
one  case,  the  effect  is  apparent  at  once,  in  showers  of  dead  flowers  ;  in  tlie 
other,  it  is  hidden  for  months,  but  not  the  less  potent  and  injurious,  except  on 
dull  wet  days,  than  when  fires  are  necessary  to  expel  damp,  and  maintain  the 
temperature  while  air  is  freely  admitted ;  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the 
conservatory  fire  is  drawn  right  out,  or  shut  off  by  the  valves  when  that  cannot 
be  done,  on  every  morning  promising  sunshine. 

777,  Camellias  in  full  flower  must  now  be  liberally  watered  at  the  roots: 
during  the  expansion  of  a  heavy  crop  of  buds,  the  demand  on  their  roots  is 
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very  great.  Clear  weak  manure-water  will  excite  them  gently  ;  it  must, 
however,  be  both  clear  and  weak,  or  it  will  do  harm  rather  than  good,  for 
they  seem  to  have  no  power  of  assimilating  gross  food.  The  blossoms  must 
on  no  account  be  rubbed,  touched,  or  wetted  :  they  show  at  once  any  bruise 
or  spot  of  water  on  their  clear  and  distinct  and  delicate  petals.  Two  buds  can 
scarcely  be  held  in  the  hand  at  the  same  time  without  injury.  In  cutting  the 
flowers,  therefore,  each  should  be  placed  separate  in  a  basket  divided  into 
small  compartments,  or  in  pots  filled  with  sand.  Immediately  after  camellias 
have  flowered  is  the  best  time  for  inarching  any  indifferent  or  worthless 
variety  with  a  good  sort.  This  operation  is  very  simple  :  merely  partly  cut 
through  the  bark  into  both  stock  and  branch,  and  unite  the  wounded 
parts,  binding  them  tightly  together,  and  fix  them  securely  in  one  spot, 
excluding  the  air  from  the  united  part :  in  two  months  they  will  be  united 
for  better  or  worse.  At  this  time,  cut  the  head  oS"  the  stock,  and  leave  it  a 
few  weeks  longer  to  make  sure  that  the  junction  is  perfect.  Then  cut  off  the 
branch,  and  place  the  stock  with  its  new  head  amongst  the  others  as  an  inde- 
pendent plant :  the  operation  is  now  completed.  Large  branches  from  three 
inches  to  three  feet  high  can  be  attached  in  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  and  most  valuable  plants  secured  at  once.  The  stock  and  branch 
must  always,  however,  bear  a  proper  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  latter,  as 
a  rule,  should  never  exceed  the  former  in  thickness. 

778.  The  Greenhouse. — Proceed  with  the  shifting  of  all  plants  requiring  it. 
Free-growing  plants,  such  as  Lischenaultias,  Boronias,  &c,,  may  be  treated 
on  what  is  termed  the  one-shift  system,  provided  they  are  very  healthy  and 
the  after-treatment  is  skilful.  They  require  turfy  peat,  well  coloured  with 
gritty  silver-sand,  and  a  fourth  part  of  clean  sweet  leaf-mould.  Much  of  the 
dirty  putrid  water  and  tannin  that  is  used  under  this  designation  is  enough 
to  kill  most  plants,  and  is  certain  death  to  hard-wooded  species.  Therefore, 
unless  the  leaf-mould  is  really  good,  add  none  to  your  compost  for  hard-wooded 
plants.  In  shifting  any  of  these  plants  or  heaths  from  a  48-  to  a  16-  or  12-siiel 
pot,  the  soil  should  be  used  in  a  much  rougher  state  than  for  ordinary  potting. 
The  draining  must  also  be  more  liberal,  say  at  least  four  inches  deep,  besides 
mixing  pieces  of  broken  potsherds  or  charcoal  freely  with  the  soil  in  the  pro- 
cess of  filling  up.  The  soil  should  be  so  dry  as  never  to  stick  to  the  fingers, 
but  by  no  means  quite  diy.  It  should  also  be  well  consolidated  as  the  work 
goes  on,  and  rammed  in  with  a  small  rammer,  or  the  bottom  of  a  pot  of  about 
the  same  size,  before  the  plant  is  inserted.  If  the  soil  is  of  the  proper  texture, 
and  in  a  right  condition  in  reference  to  moisture,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  too  firm  in  potting.  The  roots  of  hard-wooded  plants  seem  unable 
to  get  hold  of  loose  soil.  Much  of  the  veriest  twaddle  has  been  written  about 
stirring  and  patching  the  surface  of  soil.  When  plants  are  properly  rooted, 
this  operation  is  alike  unnecessai-y  and  impossible.  To  secure  plenty  of  roots, 
thorough  drainage  is  the  first  desideratum,  proper  compost  the  second,  firm 
potting  the  third,  careful  watering  the  fourth,  and  proper  top  management  the 
very  last  point  for  consideration.     Some  would  probably  be  inclined  to  reverse 
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this  order,  and  put  the  last  first ;  my  experience,  however,  justifies  the  order 
in  which  I  have  placed  them.  Keep  the  new  soil  level  with  the  top  of  the  old 
ball.  I  do  not  approve  of  raising  the  collar  above  :  and  to  depress  it  beneath 
the  general  level  is  certain  death  to  hard-wooded  plants.  All  plants,  however 
hardy,  should  be  kept  warm  and  moist  for  a  few  weeks  after  repotting,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  received  a  large  shift.  The  growth  of  the  roots  is  thus 
promoted — a  point  of  great  importance  at  this  stage.  At  first  it  only  occupies 
the  hall  of  its  new  dwelling,  whence  it  is  easily  expelled  by  accident  or  disease  ; 
but  after  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  whole  house,  and  fills  every  available 
space  with  its  large  family  of  roots,  why,  the  plant  is  no  longer  a  tenant  at 
will,  but  a  tenant  for  life,  and  it  requu-es  a  ^-iolent  wrench  forcibly  to  re- 
move it. 

779.  Heaths. — These  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  the  free-growing  varieties  : 
the  potting  of  the  entire  family  should  now  be  proceeded  with. 

780.  Pelargoniu7iis  will  now  require  careftil  training.  Remove  every  dead 
leaf,  thin  out  superfluous  shoots,  and  keep  the  plants  scrupulously  clean. 
Maintain  a  temperature  of  50°  ;  sj-ringe  on  fine,  bright  mornings.  If  the 
weather  is  fine  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  sprinkling  may  be  repeated  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  house  shut  up  about  four  o'clock.  Keep  the  plants 
close  to  the  glass,  and  admit  air  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  mildness  of 
the  external  air.  Stop  and  shift  plants  for  the  latest  bloom,  and  put  in  the 
toppings  for  cuttings.  Fancy  pelai'goniums  require  the  same  general  treat- 
ment, but  even  more  care  in  ventilation  and  watering. 

781.  Cinerarias. — Keep  clean,  remove  decayed  leaves,  and  throw  away  all 
but  the  most  choice  varieties  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  flowering.  Save 
the  best  sorts  for  seed  or  suckers,  and  sow  seed  at  once  for  the  earhest 
plants. 

782.  Calceolarias. — Thin  out  the  worst  of  the  crowded  leaves;  peg  down 
the  shoots  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  sow  seed  for  next  year. 

783.  Forcing-Pit. — Introduce  fresh  batches  of  azaleas,  lilacs,  rhododendrons, 
roses,  &c.  Remove  pinks  as  soon  as  they  fairly  show  flower,  to  a  cooler  house. 
Hydrangeas  introduced  now  will  force  well,  and  make  useful  plants  for 
the  conservatory.  Pai-t  of  the  pit  should  now  be  devoted  to  sowing  tender 
annuals  in  pens  or  boxes,  —  a  fii-st  sowing  of  Balsams,  Amaranthus, 
Egg-plants,  Mesembi-yanthemum,  Ipomoea,  Thunbergias,  Primula  sinensis, 
Humea,  &c. 

784.  Stove. — Keep  a  nice  growing  temiperature  of  from  65°  to  70-°.  If  the 
sun  continues  very  bright  throughout  the  day,  houses  containing  variegated 
plants  wall  require  shading  for  a  few  hours  about  noon.  This  will  be  the  more 
necessary  after  repotting.  Clerodendrums,  AUamandas,  Stephanotis,  Ixoras, 
&c. ,  should  now  be  pushed  forward  in  a  shai-p  bottom-heat.  They  may  receive 
a  liberal  shift,  and  be  allowed  to  grow  rather  loosely  for  a  time,  to  encourage  a 
rapidextension  of  parts.  Ferns  should  nowbe  thoroughly  overhauled,  examined, 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  or  reduced,  as  circumstances  may  require  :  nice  fibry 
peat,  leaf-mould,  sharp  sand,  and  broken  sandstone,  suit  them  well. 
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7S5.  Now  is  the  time  to  destroy  scale,  so  troublesome  on  these  beautiful  and 
graceful  plants. — D.  T.  F. 

§  7. — Fruit-Culture  under  Glass. 

786.  ]\rarch  is  a  peculiarly  trying  month  for  forcing.  The  extreme  change- 
ableness  of  the  weather,  varying  almost  every  hour,  from  the  fiercest  sunshine 
to  the  bitterest  cold,  and  both  these  forces  to  contend  against  at  once,  render 
the  utmost  attention  necessary.  This  is  the  more  essential,  as  at  this  season 
the  young  foliage  and  fruit  are  so  easily  injured.  Perfect  ventilation  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  main  feature  of  successful  cultivation  throughout  the 
month.  The  powerfiU  rays  of  the  sun  compel  us  to  give  air,— the  keen  wither- 
ing wind  says.  Do  it  at  your  peril.  Both  must  be  obeyed  ;  but  a  skilful  balance, 
resulting  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  must  be  struck  between  these  contending 
forces.  The  moment,  too,  that  one  ceases  to  act,  the  other  must  be  checked. 
Does  a  genial  mild  March  day  for  once  occur,  then  you  have  only  to  guard 
against  the  sun's  rays.  Is  there  no  sunshine,  then  you  have  the  cold  air  only 
to  combat.  This  principle  must  be  applied  to  hours  and  minutes,  as  well  as 
clays.  The  moment  a  black  cloud  intervenes  between  your  glass  and  the  sun, 
the  au-  must  be  excluded  ;  no  sooner  does  the  sun  emerge  from  the  other  side, 
than  air  must  be  admitted.  Hence  the  extraordinary  attention  required,  and 
labour  involved  in  ventilating  houses  during  the  month. 

787.  March  winds  are  not  only  cold,  but  dry.  In  fact,  in  mercy  to  the 
comfort  of  men  and  the  well-being  of  plants,  it  has  been  ordained  that  the 
colder  the  air  the  drier  it  is.  This  fact  renders  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  space  in  forcing-houses  should  be  kept  damp  during  bright  weather  in  the 
spring  month.  The  inside  air  is  not  only  to  be  warm,  but  it  must  be  kept  moist. 
Every  particle  of  outside  air  admitted,  becomes  charged  with  it,  exhausting 
the  moistvu-e  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  plants,  extracting  the  water 
out  of  the  leaves,  and  leaving  them  thin,  dry,  and  parched.  Lay  it  down  then 
as  a  principle  of  universal  appHcation,  that  the  less  of  the  cold  air  admitted  this 
month  (consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  proj^er  temperature,  and  a  change 
of  atmosphere  in  the  house),  the  better,  and  that  the  more  you  are  compelled 
to  admit,  the  more  water  must  be  used  to  supply  the  demand  that  cold  air 
makes  for  water.  This  principle  reduced  to  practice  will  secure  in  every  plant- 
structure  at  all  times  that  greatest  of  all  cultural  desiderata,  a  genial,  kindly- 
growing  atmosphere. 

788.  Vineries.  — The  above  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  grape  vines  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  When  fully  expanded,  the  leaves  will  bear  the 
strongest  sun,  and  exposure  to  a  cold  air  in  the  autumn,  without  inconvenience ; 
but  when  young  they  are  very  easily  injured.  The  earliest  grapes  may  no'^  b 
stoning.  Don't  attempt  to  hurry  them  during  this  process ;  for,  in  the  tir^t 
place,  you  will  not  succeed,  and,  in  the  second,  you  will  certainly  weaken  the 
vines.  This  process  occurs  when  the  grapes  are  about  three  pails  gi-own,  and 
often  causes  vexation  and  disappointment  to  young  beginners.     The  grapea 
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make  no  visible  progress  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  They  are,  however, 
progressing  within,  forming  their  seeds,  or  stoning,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
A  temperature  of  60°  at  night  is  enough  until  this  work  is  completed. 

789.  The  Finery. — Many  of  the  fruiting  plants  will  now  be  showing  flower. 
Maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of  70°,  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  in  the 
sun,  and  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  until  the  blooming  period  is  over.  Drip, 
or  too  much  water  on  the  blossom,  will  prevent  it  setting.  Unless  it  set,  that 
pip  will  not  swell,  and  one  pip  vacant  in  a  pine  destroys  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  finest  fruit.  Water  with  water  at  80°  immediately  after 
potting,  to  prevent  the  roots  receiving  a  check  from  the  cold  soil,  and  main- 
taining a  nice  growing  heat  of  65°  to  70°. 

790.  Peaches. — Guard  against  sudden  or  great  variations  of  temperature, 
and  cutting  draughts  ;  and  syringe  morning  and  evening  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set.  Begin  to  disbud  the  more  forward  woodbuds,  leaving  the  strongest  and 
best-placed  shoots.  This  disbudding  should  be  done  very  gradually  :  say  at 
five  or  six  periods,  during  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Early  peaches,  after 
they  are  stoned,  will  beai*  a  temperature  of  70°  with  safety.  They  should  be 
exposed  to  all  thehght  and  atr  possible,  consistent  with  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  preface  to  these  instructions. 

791.  Stra-icheryies. — There  is  no  better  position  for  these  plants  during 
winter  than  the  floor  of  an  orchard-house,  cool,  dry,  and  free  from  frost,  which 
preserves  them  in  a  healthy,  dormant  state.  They  may  now  be  looked  over, 
top-dressed,  raked,  and  plunged  in  a  pit  with  a  bottom-heat  of  50°,  gi\'ing  air 
in  sufiicient  quantity,  dry  and  bright,  to  keep  the  top  for  another  fortnight  at 
40°  to  45°.  This  will  secure  a  root-action  in  advance  of  the  top  ;  so  that,  when 
the  top  moves  and  the  trusses  appear,  plenty  of  active  roots  may  be  ready  to 
minister  to  its  wants.  After  that  period,  the  temperature  in  the  pit  may  be 
raised  from  45°  to  55° ;  and  this  should  not  be  much  exceeded  until  the  fruit 
are  set.  They  will  then  bear  ten  degrees  more  heat  during  the  ripening 
period.  Plants  may  also  be  introduced  upon  shelves  in  vineries,  &c.  ;  but  a 
pit  for  themselves  is  the  best  place  for  them.  For  succession,  introduce  a 
fresh  batch  of  plants  every  fortnight.  Cuthill's  Black-friar  is  a  useful,  early 
sort.  Nothing,  however,  is  better  than  Sheen's  seedling  for  the  early,  and 
British  Queen  for  the  late  crops.  Instructions  for  preparing  the  plants  for 
forcing  will  appear  at  the  proper  time. — D.  T.  F. 


§  8.— Hotbed  and  Frame  Cultivation. 

792.  Cucumbers. — Where  cucumbers  have  not  already  been  started,  it  should 
be  done  now,  as  formerly  described,  the  manure  being  shaken  and  turnc;^. 
over  three  or  four  times ;  for  on  this  everything  depends,  the  heat  lasts  longer, 
and  the  plants  are  not  exposed  to  violent  and  irregular  heating.  When  the 
bed  is  made,  some  gardeners  recommend  its  being  left  a  short  time  to  settle, 
before  putting  on  the  frame  and  lights,  in  order  to  prevent  violent  heating  and 
rapid  sinking,  from  the  additional  weight  of  the  frame ;  but  if  the  bed  has 
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been  well  turned  and  beaten  down  in  the  process  of  making,  this  will  hardly 
be  necessary.  If  the  frame  is  not  put  on  at  once,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  bed  with  litter  or  mats,  in  case  of  heavy  rains,  which  would  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  bed.  After  the  frame  is  on,  place  about  a  bushel  of 
loamy  soil  under  the  centre  of  each  light — too  much  soil  at  once  would  induce 
too  much  heat.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  but  safe  plan  to  thrust  a  pointed  stick 
into  the  bed.  By  drawing  it  out  occasionally,  the  temperature  of  the  bed  can  be 
ascertained  by  feehng  it :  if  more  exactness  is  desired,  a  ground  thermometer 
might  be  plunged  into  it.  If  the  plants  have  been  raised  in  a  temporary  bed, 
they  may  be  planted  five  or  six  days  after  the  bed  is  made  :  they  will  thus  be 
ready  to  start  into  active  growth  at  once.  If  no  plants  are  read}'',  sov/  two 
seeds  each  in  3-inch  pots,  only  half-filled  with  soil  at  first,  and  add  fresh  soil 
as  the  plants  grow.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  to  grow  should  be  rather 
coarse,  and  by  no  means  sifted.  The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
described  in  January. 

793.  Melons. — This  is  also  a  good  time  to  make  up  hotbeds  for  melons,  to 
ripen  in  June  and  July.  The  soil  should  be  put  into  the  frame  at  once  to  the 
depth  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  trodden  or  pressed  rather  firmly,  if  the  dung  has 
been  carefully  turned  and  the  bed  well  beaten  down  in  the  making.  Two  plants 
should  be  planted  under  each  light,  the  vines  radiating  from  the  centre  ;  or 
place  them  further  apart,  and  train  the  vines  back  and  front,  picking  off  all 
superfluous  soil,  and  leaving  only  sufficient  to  nourish  the  fruit.  Where  a 
cucumber  or  melon-bed  is  in  full  operation,  the  other  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
pots,  and  placed  in  them ;  and  when  up,  repotted,  and  grown  till  the  beds 
destined  for  them  are  ready :  a  great  saving  of  time  and  material  is  thus 
effected.  Where  a  good  sort  is  growing,  which  it  is  desired  to  increase,  it 
may  either  be  done  by  plunging  some  pots  filled  with  soil,  and  laying  shoots 
of  the  vines  into  them,  or  by  taking  off  cuttings,  and  placing  three  or  four 
round  the  edge  of  a  pot :  they  will  strike  root  readily  in  about  the  time  it 
takes  to  raise  plants  from  seed,  and  bear  rather  quicker  than  seedlings. 

794.  At  this  time,  as  formerly,  dung-beds  must  be  lined  with  prepared 
dung,  to  maintain  the  heat ;  for  any  decline  below  the  point  of  safety,  which  is 
about  70°,  will  check  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  throw  them  back  con- 
siderably. This  applies  to  the  culture  ot  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  of 
forcing  plants  generally  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  plants  which  are  to  be  turned  out 
later  in  the  season,  it  is  necessary  to  inure  them,  by  a  gradual  decrease  in 
that  of  the  frame,  to  the  natural  temperature  of  the  air. 

795.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  sown  thickly  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cucumber 
or  melon-frame.  When  up,  they  are  separated  and  planted  out,  two  or  three 
in  a  4-inch  pot,  where  they  may  either  continue  till  their  final  planting  out,  or 
separated  again,  and  potted  singly,  to  prevent  their  getting  pot-bound.  At 
the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  plant  them  out  on  a  bed  of  manure  of 
sufiBcient  heat  to  start  them,  covering  them  with  hand-glasses.  In  May  plant 
them  out,  without  any  such  stimulus,  on  ridges  in  the  open  ground.  Tomatoes 
and  Capsicums  are  raised  in  the  same  manner.    They  may  be  planted  out 
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under  a  south  wall,  or  grown  in  pots,  in  frame,  pit,  or  greenhouse,  dm-ing  the 
summer. 

796.  Asparagus. — Slight  hotbeds  should  still  be  made  for  forcing  Potatoes, 
Asparagm,  Seahale,  French  Beans,  Straicljerries,  and  Radishes,  or  any  of 

these  may  be  planted  or  sown  on  an  old  bed ;  the  old  lining  removed,  and 
fresh  but  prepared  linings  applied  to  give  the  necessary  heat.  If  they  are 
forced  in  a  pit,  let  the  dung  be  well  worked,  laid  in  carefully,  levelled  and 
beaten  down,  and  filled  high  enough  to  allow  for  sinking.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  no  other  heat  than  that  supplied  by  the  dung  in  the  pit  will  be 
necessary;  for  late  spring  forcing,  brick  pits  are  preferable,  on  account  of 
their  cleanliness. 

797.  Salading. — For  a  supply  of  il/*?i<  or  Par^Ze?/,  some  roots  j^lanted  now 
in  a  hotbed  will  produce  young  shoots  or  leaves.  Some  roots  of  Horseradish 
and  Chicory  planted  in  the  same  way,  and  blanched  by  excluding  the  light, 
may  be  very  useful  as  salading.  A  succession  of  Mv.stard.-and-Cress  should 
be  sown  every  week.  Radishes  may  still  be  sown  in  frames,  or  in  the 
open  air.  F.  C. 


§  9. — Window-Gardening. 

798.  Choice  of  Plants. — Although  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  as  well  to 
use  a  little  judgment  in  the  selection  ;  for  all  plants  are  not  adapted  to  window- 
culture  :  indeed,  where  windows  alone  are  available,  the  choice  is  rather  limited. 
The  number  may  be  increased  if  a  frame  can  be  used  as  an  auxihary  for  for- 
warding the  plants,  placing  them  in  the  window  as  they  advance,  to  replace 
those  which  have  ceased  flowering.  In  the  purchase  of  plants,  it  is  advisable 
to  deal  with  respectable  gi'owers,  who  guarantee  that  the  plants  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  ;  for  plants  may  appear  flourishing,  while,  in  reahty,  their  days  are 
numbered.  Nurserymen  who  grow  plants  creditably,  and  charge  a  fair  price 
for  good  ones,  are  the  best  to  deal  with.  It  is  best  to  be  satisfied  at  first  with 
a  few,  and  begin  with  such  plants  as  are  of  easy  cultui'e ;  as  the  scarlet  gera- 
nium, which  will  flourish  under  any  circimistances  ;  but,  although  it  will  grow 
under  rough  treatment,  it  requires  skill,  resulting  from  practice,  to  grow  it 
properly  ;  and  experience  in  the  culture  of  one  kind  of  plant  soon  leads  to 
proficiency  in  that  of  most  others. 

799.  Of  the  plants  suitable  for  various  aspects,  little  need  be  said, — I  find 
the  difi'erence  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined  ;  but  it  may  bp  taken  as  a 
rule,  that  a  sunny  aspect  is  best  for  all  flowering  plants,  except  in  the  hot 
summer  months,  when  they  last  much  longer  in  bloom  if  kept  in  the  shade  ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  have  bhnds  fixed  to  a  south  window,  by  which  the  plants 
may  be  shaded,  or  not,  at  pleasure.  In  the  culture  of  some  plants,  as  the 
Auricula,  for  instance,  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  a  sunny  aspect  from 
October  to  May,  and  a  shady  one  from  May  to  October.  Other  plants,  as 
Ferns,  may  be  constantly  kept  in  the  shade,  although  a  little  sun  does  them  no 
barm,  but  the  contrary.    For  the  window,  the  Pelargoniums  alone  aflbrd  a 
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great  variety  ot  colours  :  the  scarlets  are  very  effective  iu  foliage,  as  well  as 
flower.  Such  kinds  as  Punch  and  Wellington  Plei'o  are  very  suitable  for 
window-culture,  so  are  some  of  the  scarlet  horseshoe-leaved,  as  Amazon  and 
Compactuni.  Christina  is  a  beautiful  pink  sort,  and  a  very  free  bloomer ; 
Madame  Voucher  combines  the  habit  of  the  scarlet  geranium  with  a  pure 
white  flower.  The  larger-flowered  sorts  are  efiective  while  in  bloom,  but  are 
not  so  continuous.  Fuchsias  are  worthy  attention,  and  are  mostly  continuous 
bloomers,  and  of  easy  culture.  Callas,  or  Arums,  make  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, whether  in  bloom  or  not.  Genestas  are  excellent  plants  for  window- 
culture,  and  so  are  myrtles.  These  are  of  easy  culture ;  and,  under  fair  treat- 
ment, are  very  clean  and  free  from  insects, — no  small  advantage  where  few 
conveniences  are  at  hand .  Bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Dwarf  Tulips,  Snow- 
drops, Crocuses,  &c.,  should  never  be  dispensed  with  ;  for  if  bought  in  good 
condition,  they  will  never  fail  to  bloom ;  and  a  few  dozen  of  them  will  make  a 
window  look  gay  from  February  to  the  end  of  May :  they  may  be  potted  or 
l^laced  in  glasses,  and  will  flower  with  no  other  convenience  than  a  window  ; 
but,  with  the  assistance  of  a  frame,  not  only  a  great  many  may  be  grown,  but 
a  succession  of  blooming  bulbs  may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time.  In  the  frame, 
indeed,  many  plants  may  be  grown  or  raised,  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
room  ;  such  as  plants  raised  from  seeds,  as  Mignonette  and  Nemophila.  For 
violets,  auriculas  also,  and  other  plants,  the  frame  will  be  found  of  great  use. 
In  the  selection  of  plants,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  position  and  temperature 
of  the  room.  For  town  culture,  the  Chrysanthemum  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list ;  and  many  sedums  and  saxifrages,  and  such  plants  as  have  smooth 
shiny  leaves,  are  to  be  preferred.  In  the  open  country  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  plants  of  any  kind  will  thrive  :  it  may  be  observed,  also,  what 
plants  are  known  to  do  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  Practised  gardeners  may 
be  of  great  use  to  cottagers,  in  giving  a  few  kindly  bints,  in  their  vai'ious 
localities,  in  selecting  their  flowers. 

800.  Soil. — In  the  choice  of  soils  for  pot-culture  very  much  depends,  but  not 
in  the  way  generally  imagined.  A  few  grim,  sooty  plants  may  occasionally  be 
seen  occupying  a  window-ledge,  and  their  appearance  ascribed  to  the  smoky 
atmosphex'e.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  wholly  so  : 
they  are  mostly  potted  in  soil  taken  from  a  back-yard,  impregnated  with  foul 
gases,  so  that  plants  would  not  grow  in  it  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  country. 
In  towns,  where  proper  soil  can  scarcely  be  met  with,  it  is  advisable  to  purchase 
it  at  some  suburban  nursery ;  by  stating  what  sort  oi  plant  it  is  required  for, 
no  mistake  can  be  made  :  sixpence  will  purchase  a  bushel  or  so. 

Soi.  All  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Cinerai-ias,  &c., 
do  best  in  a  soil  composed  of  two  parts  yellow  loam,  one  very  rotten  dung, 
one  leaf-mould,  with  sand  enough  to  make  it  porous ;  but  some  plants,  such  as 
Ericas,  Epacridae,  and  Azaleas,  require  peat ;  and  others,  as  the  Camellia, 
Daphne,  Corraea,  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam.  Although  the  first-named  soil 
will  grow  almost  any  plant,  still  those  that  require  peat  must  have  it,  as  no 
substitute  will  produce  the  same  effects.     It  should  be  observea,  that  soils 
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ought  not  to  be  sifted,  as  a  inile  :  to  do  so  is  averse  to  what  is  observed  in 
nature. 

802.  In  Potting,  adapt  the  pots  to  the  size  of  the  plants  as  near  as  possible, 
—or,  rather,  to  what  the  plant  is  expected  to  be, — as  allowance  must  be  made 
for  growth  of  the  root  as  well  as  the  plant.  Let  the  pots  be  perfectly  clean. 
Effectual  drainage  of  the  pots  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  quantity  of 
drainage,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  it.  A  potsherd  should  be  placed  over 
the  hole ;  some  pieces  of  pot,  broken  rather  small,  over  that ;  and  these 
again  covered  with  a  layer  of  peat-fibre  or  rough  earth.  This  gives  efficient 
drainage,  and  need  not  occupy  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  pot. 
Hard-wooded  plants  should  be  potted  rather  firmly ;  soft-wooded  should  be 
left  rather  loose  and  free. 

803.  In  Watering  fresh-potted  plants,  it  is  important  that  the  whole  of  the 
soil  be  effectually  moistened,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  filling  up  two 
or  three  times  with  water.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  over- watering :  if  the 
plants  have  been  rightly  potted,  all  surplus  water,  beyond  what  the  soil  can  con- 
veniently retain,  will  drain  away.  Irregular  watering  is  frequently  the  causo 
of  failure  in  plant- culture,  even  with  experienced  growers.  A  certain  amount 
of  tact  is  necessary  in  giving  plants,  which  have  been  so  neglected,  just  as 
much  water  as  they  should  have,  and  no  more.  In  watering,  much  depends 
on  the  weather,  and  also  on  the  season :  they  require  less  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  The  proper  time  to  water  them  in  winter  is  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  or  growing  rapidly, — in  summer,  as  soon  as  the  least  dryness  appears  ; 
but  a  little  practice  will  be  more  useful  than  a  lengthy  description.  In  giving 
air,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  plants  which  are  not  tender,  that  is,  all  plants 
which  are  natives  of  temperate  climes,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  at  all  times 
when  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  above  40°,  except  in  case  of 
rough  winds  or  heavy  rains.  Hardy  plants  may  be  exposed  at  any  temperature 
above  32°  ;  for,  although  frost  will  not  kill  them,  it  may  spoil  their  appearance 
for  a  time.  Plants  in  bloom  should  never  be  kept  close,  or  exposed  to  wet  or 
wind  :  the  flowers  last  longest  in  a  soft,  mild  atmosphere,  free  from  draught. 
Plants  should  never  be  wetted  overhead  in  cold  weather,  or,  rather,  while 
they  are  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  never,  except  to  wash  off  dust,  should  plants 
having  a  soft  or  woolly  foliage  be  so  treated ;  but  some  plants,  as  the  CamelUa, 
Myrtles,  Heaths,  and  others  with  hard  leaves,  may  be  plentifully  syringed,  or 
•watered  overhead  from  a  fine  rose,  in  warm  weather,  especially  when  in  full 
growth. 

804.  Training,  when  required,  should  be  done  neatly  and  tastefully,  using 
thin  and  pointed  sticks,  and  very  fine  fibres  of  matting  or  soft  twine ;  avoid 
anything  like  stiffness  or  formality,  which  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  the 
graceful  habit  of  plants.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  pruning.  Cut  out  such 
shoots  as  interfere  with  the  symmetrical  outline  of  the  plant ;  but  more  may 
be  done  by  timely  disbudding  than  by  cutting.  In  the  frame  and  window 
culture  of  flowers,  some  like  to  have  a  miscellaneous  collection,  such  as  will 
yield  them  a  few  flowers  throughout  the  year  ;  others  like  to  grow  one  parti- 
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cular  genus,  or  species,  as  the  Auricula,  and  many  private  growers  excel  in 
the  culture  of  this,  so  as  to  surprise  experienced  gardeners  :  I  have  known 
them  grown  very  fine  on  a  window-ledge.  Others  take  a  fancy  to  the  Pink 
or  Carnation ; — others  again  to  the  different  species  of  violets ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
by  growing  one  particular  plant  that  this  degree  of  proficiency  is  attained, 
and  new  varieties  given  to  the  world — those  improved  varieties  which  are 
constantly  eclipsing  old  ones.  In  the  management  of  plant-frames,  I  find  that 
nothing  is  better  for  the  bottom  or  floor,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against 
it,  than  finely-sifted  coal-ashes.  The  ashes  .should  be  firmly  trodden  down 
and  made  perfectly  level.  So  treated,  it  never  gets  sloppy,  but  absorbs  all 
surplus  water, — a  great  consideration.  "Worms  or  slugs  also  dislike  crawling 
through  or  over  it.  A  plant-frame  generally  has  short  legs,  or  a  block  project- 
ing below  the  boarding  :  these  should  be  sunk  in  the  ground  to  keep  it  steady. 
The  glass  should  be  kept  quite  clean,  and  there  should  be  room  sufficient  to 
admit  of  drawing  the  lights  off  at  the  back. 

805.  Ilyacinths  should  always  find  a  place  in  the  fx-ame,  as  much  from 
the  certainty  of  their  flowering,  as  from  their  rich  colour  and  fragrance,  and 
neat  habit  when  in  bloom.  They  should  be  potted  in  September,  in  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  very  rotten  dung,  witth  a  liberal  allowance  of  sand,  placing  one 
in  a  4-inch  or  three  in  a  6-inch  pot :  if  they  are  potted  lightly  with  a  Uttle 
sand  under  each  bulb,  no  more  is  required  than  to  place  them  in  the  frame, 
watering  or  exposing  them  to  gentle  showers  before  the  soil  gets  too  dry. 
Some  recommend  placing  them  close  together  and  covering  with  light  earth 
for  a  short  time  :  it  is  a  good  plan,  but  not  imperative  :  they  will  flower  in 
April.  Dwarf  and  early  Tulips  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  After 
flowering,  the  leaves  should  never  be  cut  off  until  they  decay  naturally,  nor 
should  water  be  withheld  until  the  leaves  begin  to  tura  yellow.  When  the 
foliage  has  thoroughly  decayed,  they  should  be  kept  dry  till  the  same  time  of 
the  year  as  they  were  potted,  when  they  may  be  repotted  or  only  surface- 
dressed. 

806.  Violets  may  be  grown  in  pots,  by  placing  two  or  three  runners  or 
offsets  in  a  pot  in  May,  and  keeping  them  in  the  frame  slightly  shaded  from 
the  hot  sun  in  summer.  Loam  and  leaf-mould  suits  them  admirably.  Russian 
violets,  and  sometimes  the  Neapolitan,  will  flower  all  the  winter.  True 
violets  flower  in  March  and  April. 

807.  Pinks,  Cloves,  and  CarnoAions  are  sometimes  grown  in  pots  under 
frame-treatment :  they  do  well  in  a  soil  of  gritty  loam  :  they  flower  in  May  and 
June,  and  some  sorts  even  later.  The  male  pink  makes  a  very  pretty  pot- 
plant  ;  so  do  the  Japan  and  Indian  pink.  The  Dianthus  Heddcwegii  makes  a 
fine  showy  plant  when  in  bloom,  and  is  more  permanent  than  most  of  them. 
They  are  all  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  piping,  that  is,  pulling  off  three  or 
four  joints  of  each  side-shoot,  and  pricking  them  into  very  sandy  loam,  and 
keeping  them  close  Tinder  glass  for  a  week  or  two. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


OBC  HARD -HO  USES. 

808.  The  orchard-house  is  a  very  simple,  but,  nevertheless,  a  distinctive 
structure,  perfectly  efficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  its  projector  claims 
for  it  that  it  confers  all  the  benefits  of  a  warm  climate  without  their  sometimes 
oppressive  heat.  Mr.  Kivers  was  led  to  adopt  orchard-house  cultivation  by 
observing  the  effect  produced  on  some  figs  in  pots,  which  he  had  occasion  to 
turn  out  of  a  greenhouse,  and  which  were  accidentally  placed  on  a  border  in 
another  house.  The  roots  penetrated  through  the  drainage-hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  border,  giving  to  the  plants 
an  unusually  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  In  due  season  the  pots  were 
taken  up,  and  the  external  roots  pruned  close  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  suitable  for  them  during  their  season  of  rest. 

809.  The  following  spring  they  were  placed  in  the  same  boi'der,  but,  by 
enlarging  the  drainage-hole,  an  increased  growth  of  the  roots  was  encouraged. 
Theresult  justified  his  expectations:  an  unusual  disjilay  of  fruit  followed  the 
experiment.  He  now  reasoned  that  if  figs  could  be  grown  in  small  pots,  by 
supplying  extra  nourishment,  why  not  peaches,  nectarines,  pears,  and  other 
fruit.  This  he  now  does  to  a  large  extent,  with  the  certainty  of  a  crop  propor- 
tioned to  his  exertions. 

810.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Rivers's  grounds,  to  which  he  invites  all  comers  with 
so  much  hospitality,  is  at  first  rather  disappointing,  and  it  is^necessary  to 
recall  the  fact,  from  time  to  time,  that  Mr.  Rivers's  business  is  to  grow  and 
sell  trees,  and  not  fruit.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  walk  round  the 
grounds,  the  visitor  cannot  but  be  satisfied  that  all  the  statements  as  to  the 
productiveness  of  his  orchard-houses  can  be  verified.  He  carries  you  to  a  small 
house,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  the  soil  being  a 
fine  rich  sandy  loam,  and  over  the  pit,  some  10  feet  wide,  a  range  of  ordinary 
frame-lights,  about  10  or  12  feet  long,  are  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  lean-to 
roofed  house,  which  probably  cost,  with  the  ends  and  doors,  a  matter  of  £10, 
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In  this  house,  last  July,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  most  delicious  figs 
and  white  Frontignac  grapes,  then  perfectly  ripe,  which  had  been  grown  in 
it  without  the  slightest  aid  from  artificial  heat,  as  we  understood. 

Sir.  In  ranging  over  the  grounds,  a  few  orchard-houses  present  themselves, 
— plain  usefiil  buildings,  generally  span-roofed ;  but  the  demand  for  trees 
has  evidently  interfered  with  their  show  of  fruit,  being  all  half-empty,  and,  as 
we  said  before,  they  just  exhibited  enough  of  the  system  to  satisfy  us  of  what 
it  is  capable;  taking  with  us,  however,  this  important  reservation,  that 
Mr.  Rivers  is  so  happily  placed  in  respect  to  situation,  that,  in  his  own  grounds 
alone,  he  has  five  or  six  different  soils  of  a  most  fertile  description,  in  which 
all  fruit-trees  grow  naturally,  and  in  great  luxuriance. 

812.  Mr.  Rivei's  describes,  as  a  convenient  form  of  house,  a  lean-to  structure, 
SO  feet  long  and  12  feet  6  inches  wide,  made  in  the  following  simple  manner : 
Six  posts  of  yellow  deal,  5  inches  by  3,  or  oak  jjosts,  4  inches  by  3,  and  9  feet 
6  inches  in  length,  are  firmly  fixed,  and  driven  2  feet  into  the  ground,  the 
lower  ends  being  previously  charred  and  coated  with  coal-tar.  This  is  the 
back  line  of  posts.  Six  other  posts,  exactly  similar,  but  only  4  feet  6  inches 
long,  are  fixed  18  inches  in  the  groimd,  forming  the  front  posts  of  the  house, — 
the  one  rising  3  feet  and  the  other  7  feet  6  inches  above  the  ground-level. 
Two  posts  at  one  end  occupy  the  centre,  and  form  the  door-posts.  On  the 
six  posts,  both  in  back  and  front,  a  wall-plate  is  nailed  to  receive  the  rafters, 
one  of  which  springs  from  each  of  the  six  front  posts,  resting  on  the  corre 
spending  back  post. 

813.  The  rafters  are  14  feet  long.  A  9-inch  deal,  3  inches  thick,  will  make 
four  of  them.  On  the  upper  side  of  each  rafter  is  nailed  a  slijD  of  ^-inch  deal, 
1^-  inch  wide,  which  will  leave  h  an  inch  on  each  side  as  rebate  to  receive  the 
glass.  The  rafters  so  prepared  are  fixed  in  their  place  to  the  wall-plates  by 
having  a  piece  cut  out  at  each  end  to  correspond  with  the  angle  of  the  back 
and  front  plates.  Thej'  are  then  firmly  nailed,  at  back  and  front,  by  a  strong 
spike-nail,  leaving  a  space  between  each  rafter  of  5  feet,  which  is  called  a  bay ; 
this  is  filled  up  by  smaller  rafters  or  sash-bars,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  their 
length  and  the  use  they  are  to  be  put  to, — vines  trained  to  them  requiring 
stronger  bars,  A  piece  of  f -inch  deal  board,  6  inches  wide,  nailed  along  the 
top  of  each  rafter,  so  as  to  be  even  with  their  upper  edges,  forms  the  ridge- 
board,  leaving  a  groove  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  glass.  A  similar 
piece  of  inch  deal,  6  inches  wide,  let  in  by  sawing  a  corresponding  piece  out 
of  each  rafter,  will  receive  the  glass  and  carry  ofi"  the  water.  The  placing 
the  glass  is  a  very  simple  process  :  beginning  at  the  top,  a  plate  of  glass,  20 
inches  wide,  is  laid  in  the  groove,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by  a  brad  driven  iu'io 
the  rafter,  a  bed  of  putty  being  first  laid  ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  covered 
in, — open  joints  in  the  glass  being  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise,  it 
not  too  wide.  No  putty  is  used  in  the  laps.  The  ends  of  the  houses  are  fitted 
up  to  correspond  with  the  roof,  only  that  above  the  doorway  a  large  sash  is 
fitted  in  for  ventilation.  These  sashes  at  each  end.,  and  the  front  or  side  sashes, 
are  said  by  Mr.  Rivers  to  be  quite  sufficient ;  indeed,  he  pronounces  the  ven« 
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tilation  perfect.  Well-seasoned  f-inch  deal,  planed  and  jointed,  nailed  outside 
the  posts,  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

814.  In  the  back  wall,  sliding  shutters,  3  feet  by  1,  will  afford  ventilation 
to  the  roof ;  and  about  3  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  two  similar 
sliding  shutters  will  ventilate  the  lower  part  of  the  house  behind,  and  on  a 
level  with  them.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  sashes  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  house  \inder  the  wall-plate  ;  below  these 
sashes  the  space  is  filled  in  with  boarding,  well  painted.  In  summer,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  too  much  air.  The  house  is  now  complete,  except  the  door, 
which  must  open  inwards  for  obvious  reasons,  and  may  be  half  glass,  or  other- 
wise, at  the  proprietor's  discretion. 

815.  Within  the  house,  a  trench,  18  inches  deep,  is  formed,  to  which  two  steps 
from  the  outside  will  lead.  This  leaves  a  platform  or  border  on  each  side  of 
4  feet  9  inches  ;  the  back  border  requires  to  beraised  18  inches,  and  Mr.  Rivers 
suggests  that  it  would  be  improved  by  a  second  terrace  behind  the  first,  of 
14  inches,  supported  by  a  4-inch  brick  wall,  so  that  the  back  row  of  trees 
need  not  be  shaded  while  they  are  brought  nearer  to  the  glass. 

816.  Now,  everything  depends  upon  these  borders  ;  their  surface  loose  and 
open,  foi'med  of  old  lime-rubbish  and  road-sand,  mixed  with  manure,  may 
be  laid  4  inches  deep,  the  whole  forked  over,  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil, 
9  inches  deep.  The  estimate  for  this  house,  as  given  by  Mr.  Rivers,  is  £28.  55. 
A  handy  person  with  his  tools  could  probably  do  the  whole  for  much  less  ;  at 
least,  the  material  and  glass,  calculated  at  the  prices  in  Montgomery's  list  of 
sash-bars  and  rafters,  are  under  £15.  We  have  described  this  lean-to  house. 
Here  is  Mr.  Rivers's  description  of  a  span-roofed  house,  which  comprises  the 
advantage  of  border  as  well  as  pot-cultivation:  —  Height  at  sides,  5  feet; 
height  of  ridge,  9  feet ;  width,  14  feet.  The  roof  rests  on  oak  posts  5  inches 
by  3  inches.  The  rafters  are  20  inches  apart ;  it  is  glazed  with  16-oz.  glass,  in 
20-inch  squares.  Under  the  eave-boards,  the  sides,  back  and  front,  are  filled 
in  with  glass  15  inches  deep,  joined  without  putty.  Under  this  is  a  ventilating- 
board,  on  hinges,  opening  downwards  ;  below  this  are  £-inch  boards,  to  the 
ground ;  the  two  ends  are  glazed  to  the  same  level  as  the  side-lights  ;  the 
doors,  with  glass  sash,  opening  inwards.  Over  the  door,  an  angular  space, 
9  inches  deep,  is  found  sufficient  for  roof- ventilation  ;  the  rafters,  3-inch  by 
1 2-inch  stuff,  are  tied  at  the  top  with  a  light  iron  tie  screwed  to  the  rafters. 
No  putty  is  placed  in  the  laps  of  the  glass,  which  serves  every  purpose  of  roof- 
ventilation  found  necessary  in  this  house.  The  only  ventilator  is  the  shutter, 
1  foot  deep  on  each  side,  and  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  angular 
opening  over  each  door. 

817.  The  borders  in  such  a  roof  need  not  be  raised,  nor  the  path  sunk, 
except  as  a  matter  of  choice ;  the}'  should  have  a  dressing  of  manure  and 
sand,  or  manure  and  burnt  soil,  or  any  loose  material  well  forked  over,  and 
mixed  with  a  dressing  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  comj^osed  of  the  top  spit  of  a 
pasture  of  tenacious  loamy  soil,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  tha 
Bimimer  months,  mixed  with  one-third  of  well-rotted  manure,  chopped  up  into 
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lumps  as  big  as  an  egg.  In  the  border  thus  composed,  two  rows  of  trees  may  bo 
placed  ;  the  front  row  3  feet  apart ;  the  second  being  in  the  rear,  zigzag- fashion, 
but  half-way  between,  so  that  they  are  each  3  feet  from  stem  to  stem,  and 
none  shading  the  other.  Such  a  house  as  this,  without  artificial  heat,  is  intended 
for  protection  only,  and  not  for  forcing ;  but  it  would,  Mr.  Rivers  thinks, 
grow  oranges  and  camellias  successfully,  if  the  house  could  be  heated  in  very 
severe  weather  so  as  to  prevent  it  falling  at  any  time  below  26°.  The  most 
severe  frost  would  not  injure  tea-scented  roses  so  sheltered  ;  but  the  house  is 
essentially  intended  for  the  protection  of  fruit-trees,  whether  planted  in  the 
borders  or  in  pots,  and  has  the  effect  of  bringing  us,  without  artificial  heat,  to 
the  temperature  of  Angers,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  royal  muscadine 
grape  usually  ripens  in  the  open  air  on  the  25th  of  August. 

8i8.  The  use  Mr.  Rivers  proposes  to  make  of  the  first  structure  is  the  cul- 
ture of  peaches,  vines,  and  figs,  in  pots.  Selecting  a  straight-stemmed  maiden 
peach  or  nectarine,  well  furnished  with  lateral  buds,  and  not  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high,  it  is  planted  in  an  11-inch  pot,  and  each  lateral  shoot  is  cwt  in  to 
two  buds.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  made  three  leaves,  the  third  is  pinched  ofiF, 
leaving  two,  not  reckoning,  however,  one  or  two  small  leaves  generally  found 
at  the  base  of  each  shoot.  These  pinched  shoots  soon  put  forth  a  fi'esh  crop 
of  buds,  each  of  which,  and  all  succeeding  ones,  must  be  pinched  off  to  one 
leaf  as  soon  as  two  or  three  leaves  are  formed. 

819.  "  This  incessant  pinching  off  the  shoots  of  a  potted  pyramid-tree,  in 
the  climate  of  an  orchard-house,  will,  in  one  season,  form  a  compact  cypress- 
like tree,  crowded  with  short  fruit-spurs."  In  spring,  these  will  require  to  be 
thinned,  and  every  season  the  shoots  will  require  to  be  pinched  off  as  above 
described. 

820.  Dwarf,  pj-ramidal,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  ma/  also  be  planted  in 
the  border,  two  feet  apart,  with  excellent  results.  They  requu-e  the  same 
incessant  pinching,  and  must  be  lifted  and  replanted  annually  in  October  ; 
but  the  span-x'oofed  house  is  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  trees  planted  in 
the  borders. 

821.  Peaches  and  nectarines,  planted  as  pyramids  in  the  border,  require  to 
be  lifted  annuall}',  and  replanted  with  a  little  fresh  compost  the  last  week  in 
October.  Miniature  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot-trees,  grafted  on  the  black 
damask  plum  stock,  are  placed  in  a  garden-frame  in  January.  As  soon  as 
their  young  shoots  have  made  four  leaves,  their  ends  are  pinched  off,  leaving 
their  leaves,  and  all  succeeding  shoots,  pinched  off  to  one  leaf.  In  January, 
the  house  must  be  closed  day  and  night.  If  at  any  time  the  registering 
thermometer  indicates  a  night  temperatui-e  of  20°,  some  dry  hay  or  litter 
should  be  placed  among  and  over  the  pots  or  borders.  If  the  trees  are  inclined 
to  shrivel  from  drought,  give  a  quart  of  water  in  the  morning.  If  snow  falls, 
clear  the  glass  of  it.  In  bright  sunny  weather,  open  the  ventilators  to  check 
early  buds  from  swelling.  Paint  every  bud  and  shoot,  before  it  swells,  with 
Gishurst's  compound,  half  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water,  to  destroy  eggs  of 
insects. 
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822.  Continuing  the  mode  of  cultui*e  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers  from 
the  autumn  after  grafting,  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when  it  is  beginning  to 
show  fruit-buds,  these,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  training  to  promote, 
are  distributed  along  the  branches,  in  their  whole  length,  in  spur-bearing 
fruit,  as  the  apple  and  pear.  In  the  peach  tribe,  short  spur-like  shoots  appear 
towards  the  end  of  August,  beai'ing  ti'iple  buds, — a  plump  silvery  one  on 
each  side,  and  a  thin  one  in  the  centre.  This  central  bud  is  the  terminal  leaf- 
bud  ;  the  two  others,  blossom-buds,  which,  in  March,  will  have  opened  their 
silvery  coat,  showing  the  bright  pink  of  the  blossom.  These  indications 
appear  in  the  thii-d  year  after  planting.  Their  development  is  promoted  by 
carefully  watching  every  branch,  checking  the  more  vigorous  shoots  by 
pinching  off  the  terminal  buds,  or  by  breaking  or  half-breaking  them,  so  as 
to  check  the  flow  of  the  sap.  The  work  of  pruning  begins  with  the  second 
year's  growth.  In  the  winter  following,  the  terminal  branches  will  present  a 
series  of  small  shoots  more  or  less  vigorous,  and  the  required  pruning  will  be 
according  to  their  vigour  ;  repressing  the  stronger  as  early  as  possible  by 
pinching  off  the  leading  shoots,  and  encouraging  the  weaker  shoots  ;  thus 
balancing  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  suffering  no  more  branches  or  leaves  to 
be  produced  than  can  properly  perform  their  function  of  elaborating  and 
storing  up  matter  for  the  production  of  fruit, — a  function  for  Avhich  a  full 
exposure  of  every  part  of  the  tree  to  light  and  air  is  quite  essential.  It  is  the 
pruner's  work  to  remove  all  shoots  which  do  not  fulfil  this  condition,  by  rubbing 
them  off,  and  arresting  the  over-luxuriant  ones  by  timely  pinching  off  the 
terminal  bud.  Others,  suited  for  his  purpose,  he  leaves  at  their  full  length, 
merely  depressing  their  points,  which  will  induce  them  to  push  from  every 
bud  fruitful  twigs  of  moderate  growth,  or  he  prvmes  back  a  weak  shoot  to 
two  or  three  buds,  raising  the  point  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  knowing  that 
the  sap  may  thus  be  concentrated  so  as  to  produce  a  more  vigorous  growth. 
If  he  wishes  to  increase  the  vigour  of  his  trees,  he  will  prune  them  early  in 
autumn,  so  that  the  sap  they  may  accumulate  in  the  winter  is  not  thrown 
away  ;  he  studies,  in  fact,  the  ways  and  means  of  the  tree  ;  nor  does  he  forget 
that  the  roots  should  be  under  control  as  well  as  the  branches.  The  treatment 
should  be  preventive  as  well  as  remedial ;  the  latter,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Rivers 
tells  us,  "  is  out  of  place  in  a  well-ordered  garden, — the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
a  moderate-sized  penknife,  should  do  all  the  pruning  required." 

823.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  houses,  which  we  have  described  elsewhere,  may 
be  so  extended  as  to  form  an  excellent  range  of  orchard-houses  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost,  while  the  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  not  only  excellent 
in  quality,  but  certain  in  their  results,  no  matter  how  unpropitious  the  season. 
A  winter  garden  of  this  description,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  erected  lately 
at  Summerfield,  for  R.  L.  Chance,  Esq.,  from  which,  with  judicious  manage- 
ment. Sir  Joseph  expects  great  results.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  span  roofs 
of  14-foot  sashes,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  garden  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  connected  with  the  house  by  a  corridor,  foimed  of  the  same 
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sashes,  so  arranged  with  lean-tos  against  the  walls  as  to  form  an  extensive 
promenade,  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  similar  range  of 
iean-tos  placed  against  the  outside  of  the  south  wall.  Groves  of  fruit-trees 
planted  near  the  side  of  the  walks  of  the  span  roofs  fill  up  all  the  available 
space  ;  grapes  hang  overhead,  and  vines  and  other  fruits  in  ppts  occupy  differ- 
ent parts  :  late  and  early  vegetables  are  to  form  an  important  feature  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  walks  are  made  of  neat  j)aving-tiles,  form- 
ing at  once  a  cheap  and  beautiful  tesselated  pavement ;  the  whole  range  of 
winter  gardens,  when  in  blossom  or  fruit,  forming,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
a  most  enchanting  scene  when  contrasted  with  the  cold  and  biting  atmosphei-e 
outside,  while  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  treated  as  an  ordinaiy  out-of- 
door  garden. 

824.  Let  us  here  explain  that  the  reference  to  fig.  6,  in  paragraph  674, 
should  have  been  fig,  7,  that  being  the  8-foot  sash  house  referred  to. 

S25.  The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  represents  another  range 
of  orchard-houses,  proposed  by  IVIr.  Russel),  gardener  to  Col.  Aimes,  of  the 
Hyde,  near  St.  Albans. 

826.  "The  houses,"  Mi*.  Russell  tells  us,  in  a  communication  to  the  Gardener''s 
Chronicle,  ''might  be  of  any  size  required  ;  but  I  think  for  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  cherries,  &c. ,  12  feet  in  breadth  would  be  sufficient,  with  12  feet  between 
the  rows  of  houses  :  this  would  allow  about  six  feet  inside  on  each  side,  and  six 
feet  outside  for  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which  I  consider  ample  for  any  sort  of  fruit- 
tree.  The  houses  should  be  just  sufiiciently  high  in  the  middle  to  allow  a  tall 
gentleman  to  walk  through  upright ;  thus  the  trees  would  be  convenient  for 
training  without  the  aid  of  steps  ;  there  would  also  be  every  convenience  for 
regulating  the  roots  as  well  as  the  branches.  The  water  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  and  the  drains  might  (if  there  was  no  other  supply)  be  conveyed 
into  a  tank,  which  might  be  made  largo  enough  to  supply  the  gai'dens." 
Another  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Iota,  sends  his  own  experience  in  cheap  orchard-house  building.  "I  venture," 
he  says,  **  to  send  you  an  account  of  one  I  raised  last  autumn,  which  has  cer- 
tainly the  merit  of  economy  ;  I  think  also  of  effective  appearance,  so  far  at  least 
as  that  is  necessai'y  in  such  a  structure  ;  and,  thirdly,  I  hope  of  efficiency  in  the 
fruitful  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  Being  rather  crowded  with  trees, 
I  looked  about  for  a  few  whose  absence  would  be  rather  a  benefit  than  other- 
wise, I  soon  found  an  oak,  a  lime,  and  sundry  Scotch  and  larch  firs.  My  own 
men  dug  a  pit  in  a  very  short  time  in  a  back  part  of  the  garden,  and  three 
trees  were  sawed  out  at  an  expense  of  about  £2 :  they  served  for  posts, 
plates,  rafters,  purlins,  boarding,  &c.  I  purchased  and  used  foreign  deal  to  the 
value  of  another  £2  ;  nails  and  screws,  145. ;  carpenter's  labour,  £2.  175.  ; 
glass,  400  feet,  allowing  for  breakages,  carriage,  &c.,  £4;  putty  and  paint, 
say  £2  ;  but  this  last  is  with  me  a  difficult  item  to  reckon,  as  so  much  is 
always  being  used  on  the  premises.  I  can  make  no  further  charges,  for  my  own 
gai'dener  and  his  assistant,  with  very  little  hired  aid,   did  the  glazing  and 
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painting,  &c.  Pots  and  plants  are  expensive,  but  they  vary  in  diflcrent  dis- 
tricts ;  so  the  mention  of  mine  will  not  benefit  any  one  else.  The  cost  of  my 
house  then  stands  thus  : — 

Wood,  sawing,  nails,  &c £4  14    0 

Glass,  with  putty  and  paint 6    0    0 

Carpenter's  labour   2  17    0 

13  11    0 

My  house  is  30  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  inside  measure  ;  9  feet  high  at  back  ; 
3  feet  3  inches  in  front,  weather-boarded.  The  back  is  tarred  ;  front,  sides, 
and  roof,  painted  with  anti-corrosive  paint ;  the  inside  walls  are  whitewashed 
with  lime.  This  rather  washes  off  with  hard  sj-ringing.  I  am  doubtful 
whether  next  season  I  shall  renew  it,  mixing  some  flour  of  sulphur  with  the 
lime  to  keep  oflf  the  red  spider,  or  whether  I  shall  paint  it.  The  path  was  dug 
out  to  about  a  foot  depth  below  the  door-sill,  but  nearly  filled  up  again  with 
dry  stones,  which  were  well  gas-tarred,  and  then  covered  with  clean  gravel. 
The  borders  on  each  side  are  raised  and  boarded, — the  front,  one  foot ;  the 
back,  1  foot  6  inches.  This  I  think  adds  very  much  to  appearance  and 
convenience,  the  trees  coming  close  up  to  your  hand  for  the  numerous 
manipulations  required,  and  being  seen  very  much  better ;  they  are  also  nearer 
the  glass,  and  no  shade  is  thrown  from  the  front  border  plants  on  those  of  the 
back  border.  I  have  four  sliding  shutters  at  the  back,  a  board  to  let  down  the 
whole  distance  in  front,  also  a  small  ventilator  in  the  boarded  side  opposite  the 
door.  I\Iy  plants  in  16-inch  and  11-inch  pots  stand  diamond-wise  on  each 
border,  and  between  the  large  pots  at  the  back  I  have  planted  in  the  border  a 
few  trees  for  training  up  the  back  of  the  house,  which  I  shall  keep  in  check  by 
lifting  and  root-pruning.  I  have  a  ledge  for  strawberries  about  six  inches 
below  the  front  shutter,  holding  about  fifty  plants,  and  another  hundred  are 
placed  between  the  large  pots  on  the  borders  ;  they  are  blooming  and  setting 
fruit  abundantly." 

827.  The  returns  for  a  much  greater  outlay  than  is  here  contemplated  will 
be  gathered  from  a  communication  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Morris,  gardener  to 
Mr.  White,  of  Wethersfield  ]\Ianor-House,  Essex.  In  1851,  an  orchard-house, 
80  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  was  put  up,  having  a  faggot  back ;  and  eleven 
trees  were  planted  in  that  space  as  permanent  ones.  They  began  to  bear  in 
1852,  and  in  1854  Mr.  Eivers  saw  them  just  after  the  gardener^had  com- 
menced gathering  fruit.  At  this  time  Mr.  Pavers  considered  that  there  could 
not  be  less  than  5,000  or  6,000  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  trees,  besides 
what  had  been  removed.  In  1858,  Mr.  Morris  states  that  "  the  trees  have 
produced  heavy  crops  ever  since."  So  much  for  trees  planted  in  the  open 
border.  To  this  statement,  so  creditable  to  Mr.  Morris,  one  of  the  carpers, 
who  hang  on  the  skirts  of  all  improvements,  suggests  that  such  a  house  to 
a  market-gardener  must  be  a  source  of  great  profit,  but  "for  a  gentleman 
to  surfeit  himself  and  his  friends  with  fruit  for  eight  or  nine  days  in  autumu 
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would  never  do,  wliile  his  gardener  could,  by  potting  a  few  well-grown  trees  in 
summer,  placing  them  from  time  to  time  in  his  forcing-house,  produce  him  fine 
ripe  fruit  from  June  to  October,  by  leaving  Royal  George  and  Noblesse  i^eaches 
and  Moor-park  apricots  ovit  of  doors  in  Jul\',  so  as  to  retard  them."  But  the 
advocate  for  orchard-houses  has  his  answer.  There  is  a  range  of  peach  and 
nectarine  houses  at  Wethersfield  for  early  forcing,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
supplied  the  family  table  with  fruit  from  August  9th  till  November,  from  the 
orchard-house  to  which  exception  is  taken,  and  from  trees  planted  in  the 
border.  Fi-om  the  manner  in  which  the  trees  were  planted,  two  crops  were 
taken  from  each  tree  ;  one  side  being  so  placed  as  to  be  from  15°  to  20°  colder 
than  the  other  ;  and  if  he  were  to  add  an  early  York  peach  to  his  collection, 
Mr.  Morris  adds,  he  could  have  ripe  fruit  a  fortnight  earlier. 

828.  For  more  humble  gardeners,  who  cannot  aflbrd  even  one  of  these  very 
cheap  orchai'd-houses,  here  is  a  hint  we  have  picked  somewhere  in  looking 
over  the  books  : — "  Take  two  or  three  of  the  lights  used  in  a  common  frame  ; 
support  their  upper  ends  against  a  south  wall,  on  which  a  full-grown  healthy 
peach  or  nectarine  is  trained,  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling  and  about  to 
blossom.  Let  the  bottom  rail  stand  three  feet  from  the  ground  and  three  feet 
from  the  wall,  supported  by  a  strong  stake  driven  into  the  earth  at  each 
corner.  Protect  the  bottom  and  ends  by  mats  of  wheat  straw,  made  in  the 
manner  recommended  at  par.  718.  Give  air  on  every  fine  day,  and  watch  it 
so  as  to  supply  moisture  ;  remove  decaying  leaves,  and  guard  from  insects. 
When  summer  is  fairly  come,  let  it  ripen  under  a  June  and  July  sun,  and  tho 
finest  peach-house  in  the  country  will  not  furnish  a  more  delicate  fruit,  or  in 
greater  proportionate  quantity,** 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
MONTHLY   CALENDAE. 


§  1.— Aspect  of  the  Month. 

829.  The  Aprilis  of  the  Latins,  from  ajjerire, 
to  unveil  oneself,  fairly  lands  us  amidst  the 
glories  of  spring ;  "  with  wreaths  of  the  rainbow 
and  sandals  of  green."  The  opening  buds  and 
blossoms  respond  to  the  retui-ning  warmth  of 
the  sun,  although  in  our  northern  and  sea-girfc 
climate  there  is,  perhaps,  little  of  that  genial 
temperature  which  suggested  the  name  to  the 
Eomans.  However,  many  a  grassy  lane  and  gi*een 
bank,  and  unfolding  blossom, — many  a  daisied  lawn 
and  meadow,  profusely  embroidered  with  the  whit© 
blossoms  of  the  snow-flake  and  wind-flower,  indicate 
the  presence  of  spring.  In  the  garden,  the  delicate 
blossoms  of  the  almond,  as  yet  unrelieved  by  other  foliage,  are  its  solitary 
harbingers ;  but,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  this  will  be  varied  by  the 
still  more,  beautiful  blossom  of  the  apple,  and  the  walls  will  be  enriched 
by  the  opening  blossom  of  the  peach  and  apricot,  and  the  whole  of  their 
fellows.    The  blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees  render  the  April  garden  a  very  grovo 
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of  flowers^  not  the  less  welcome  that  they  hold  out  promise  of  a  fruitful 

autumn. 

*•  All  Nature  stirs  :  slugs  leave  their  lair ; 
The  bees  are  stirring ;  birds  are  on  the  wing ; 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 
Wears  on  his  smiUng  face  a  dream  of  Spring.'* 

830.  The  elm-trees  are  now  assuming  their  new  and  graceful  garment  of 
eaves,  the  blossoms  of  the  horse-chestnut  are  expanding  in  their  fan-like  sheath, 
and  the  cone-shaped  terminations  of  the  lilac  are  swollen  almost  to  bursting  in 
every  shrubbery.  Many  wild  auriculas  are  now  in  flower,  the  double  fm'ze  is  now 
in  all  its  brightness,  and  the  wild  hyacinths  abundant  in  many  a  wooded  dell. 

"  Shade-loving  Hyacinth,  thou  com'st  again, 
And  thy  rich  odours  seem  to  swell  the  gale." 

Thrice  welcome,  then,  thou  laughing,  romping,  joyful,  hopeful  April !  Thy 
bright  genial  smile  unlocks  the  cold  grasp  of  winter,  and  the  biting,  shivering 
winds  of  ]\Iarch  are  forgotten  as  we  bask  ourselves  among  thy  warm  and  cheerful 
beams.  Beautiful  emblem  of  childhood  and  youth,  strange  co-mixture  of  smiles 
and  tears,  joys  and  sorrows,  mh*th  and  melancholj^ — great  fosterer  of  growth — 
come  in  all  thy  cheerful  gaiety,  in  all  thy  fascinating  loveliness,  in  all  thy 
vivifying  power,  and  chase  away  the  thin,  haggard,  care-worn,  woe-begone 
face  of  winter  from  our  gardens,  and  bid  our  sorely-tried  shrubs,  trees,  and 
flowers,  live  a  new  and  beauteous  life.  During  this  month,  in  the  language  of 
Dickens,  slightly  altered,  a  celestial  presence  brightens  everything.  After 
thy  quickening  showers,  the  cornfields,  hedgerows,  checkered  roofs,  steepled 
churches,  leaping  streams,  gladdened  gardens — all  spi-ing  out  of  the  gloomy 
darkness,  smiling.  Birds  sing  sweetly,  flowers  raise  their  drooping  head.«, 
fresh  scents  arise  in  the  air,  and  a  rainbow  spirit  of  all  the  colours  that 
adorn  the  earth  and  sky,  spans  the  whole  arch  with  its  triumphant  glory," — 

"  Muttering  magic  and  playing  earth-spells. 
Mixing  her  charms  over  woodlands  and  bowers, 
Throwing  her  seeds  in,  and  taking  out  flowers. 
Nursing  the  blooms  that  she  seeth  not  fade, 
For  she  passeth  away  ere  a  bud  has  decay'd." 

831.  The  variations  in  the  temperature  are  still  very  great,  the  thermometer 
ranging  from  75°  to  a  degree  or  two  below  the  freezing-point  in  the  meridian 
of  London ;  the  mean  maximum  of  an  average  of  ton  years  being  57'82°  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  mean  minimum  being  35  "SS" ;  the  temperature  being 
lowest  at  sunrise ;  there  being,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  six  frosty  nights  in 
the  month.  An  unusual  fall  of  rain  in  April  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  dry 
season  for  the  harvest. 


§  2.— Flower-Gakden  and  Sheubberies. 

832.  Garden  pursuits,  at  all  times  so  pleasant  and  delightful,  now  become 

fascinating  in  the  extreme.    New  features  of  interest  and  fresh  scenes  of 

beauty  open  around  us  every  day,  and  the  teeming  earth  heaves  with  its 

myriad  births  of  vegetable  life.    The  great  spirit  of  life  encircles  the  whole 
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earth  with  his  presence.  He  goeth  about  tapping  at  dormant  buds, 
shifting  roots,  coiled-up  leaves,  and  dead-like  stems ;  and  they  at  once 
spring  forth  from  their  winter's  sleep,  and  leap  out  of  their  winter's  cloth- 
ing ;  and  there  is  such  a  display  of  comjDany,  with  new  dresses  and  new 
fashions,  as  is  never  seen  but  in  x\pril.  I  think  the  same  sj^irit  gives 
most  lovers  of  gardening  a  tap  also  as  he  passes.  Certain  it  is  that  their 
energies  are  generally  stimulated  to  the  full  during  the  month  ;  and  it 
is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  so  many  new  visitors  make  large  demands,  and  protec- 
tion, food,  and  training  are  still  necessary  to  ward  off  disaster  and  save  from 
ruin.  The  number  of  plants  increases  daily  during  the  month.  Even  seeds 
stored  away  in  dry  papers  and  closely-shut  drawers  have  felt  the  warm  breath 
of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  are  tapping  at  the  prison  bars  with  earnest  entreaties 
— "  Let  us  also  live  !  Life  !  life  ! — we  are  dying  for  want  of  life  !  "  Let  us 
first  of  all  attend  to  them,  and  place  them  where  their  coiled-up  vitality  may 
unwind  itself  into  the  perfect  structure  of  vegetable  life — in  other  words,  be- 
come living  plants.  All  seeds  intended  to  flower  during  the  summer  should 
be  sown  during  this  month.  Lists  and  descriptions  have  already  appeared  of 
hardy  annuals.  In  places  where  they  are  extensively  grown,  another  sowing 
might  be  made  this  month.  It  would  be  best  to  sow  now  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain.  The  modern  system  of  furnishing  the  flower-garden  has 
limited  the  use  of  annuals.  In  gardens,  however,  where  the  family  may  not- 
be  always  at  home,  or  where  the  proprietor  is  indifferent  to  more  permanent 
and  durable  flowei-s,  a  very  brilliant  display  may  be  made  for  several  months 
with  annuals. 

833.  Swindon,  in  his  "  Beauties  of  Flora,"  gives  some  very  ingenious  ideas 
of  planting,  which  are  repeated  in  Loudon's  '' Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening." 
He  e:ives  a  list  of  eighty-nine  different  sorts,  arranged  in  six  different  classes. 
By  affixing  a  number  to  each  soi't,  he  readily  indicates  on  his  plans  the  kinds 
employed,  and  their  relative  position.  He  also  arranges  a  circular  clump,  in- 
cluding all  the  eighty-nine  sorts,  the  six  heights  being  placed  in  six  concentric 
circles,  placing  a  large  persicaria,  or  oriental  mallow,  in  the  centre.  The 
general  appearance,  he  says,  is  the  same  on  every  side,  rising  gradually  from 
the  edge  upwards,  the  highest  plants  meeting  nearly  in  a  point  at  the  centre, 
and  no  two  flowers  of  the  same  colour  or  shape  being  seen  together.  His 
principle  is  excellent,  and  might  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, although  many  of  the  varieties  he  specifies  aro 
now  comparatively  worthless. 

S34.  j\lr.  John  Caie,  than  whom  no  gardcne' 
living  occupies  a  higher  position  for  taste  in  sucL 
matters,  has  proposed  several  geometrical  flower- 
gardens  of  great  beauty ;  he  has  also  laid  down  plans 
for  famishing  them,  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Although  his  design 
differs  from  the  accompanying  one  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  especially  in  many  of  his  beds  being  in  pairs,  the  accom- 
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panying  design  will  give  a  general  notion  of  tlie  manner  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  general  idea,  which  was  to  show  the  possibility  of  avoiding  acute- 
angled  beds,  while  retaining  ample  variety  of  outline ;  fig.  7  being  repre- 
sented by  the  five  triangiilar  beds  within  the  outer  circle. 
835.  Arrangement  for — 


April  and  May. 

1.  Anemone  apennina, — blue. 

2.  Arabis  praecox, — white. 

3.  Cheiranthus  alpinus, — yellow. 

4.  Aubrietia  purpurea, — lilac. 

5.  Alyssum  saxatile, — yellow. 

6.  Iberis  aaxatilis, — white. 

7.  Tulipa  oculus  solis, — red  and  black. 


Mai/  to  I^ovemher. 

1.  Geranium  Lucia-rosea, — rose. 

2.  Verbena,  Princess  Eoyal, — white. 

3.  ,,        Heloise, — dark  lilac. 

4.  „        White  Perfection, — white. 

5.  ,,        Duke  d'Aumale, — hluish. 

6.  Calceolaria  Tiscosissima, — yellow. 

7.  Verbena, — Eobinson'sDefiance,  scarlet. 


February  and  March. 

1.  Helleborus  niger, — white  and  pink. 

2.  Beds  of  Crocus  reticulatus, — blue. 

3.  Eranthis  hiemalis, — yellow. 

4.  Galanthus  plicatus, — white. 

5.  Narcissus  minor, — yellow, 

6.  Erythronium  Dens  canis  albiflorum, — 

white. 

7.  „  Dens  canis, — purple. 

Hardy  AnnuaU  for  April  and  May. 

1.  Silene  pendula, — pink. 

2.  Nemophila  atomaria, — white. 

3.  ,,         insignis, — blue. 

4.  Escholtzia  crocea, — orange-yellow. 

5.  Collinsia  grandiflora, — blue-purple. 

6.  ,,       bicolor,— white  and  lilac. 

7.  Clarkia  pulchella  alba,— white. 

Perhaps  some  more  recent  varieties  of  the  Verbenas,  Clarkias,  Geraniums,  and 
Calceolarias,  might  be  substituted  with  advantage ;  but  the  kinds  named 
are  very  beautiful  in  masses.  Fancy  ribbon  borders  could  easily  be  formed 
with  annuals.  Cheapness,  worth,  and  beauty,  may  be  happily  combined 
here.  For  a  ribbon  of  two  strips  of  colour,  sow  ClarHa  pidchella  alba,  and 
Clarhia  pidchella,  in  two  separate  rows  13  inches  apart.  For  three  bands  of 
coloiar,  sow  JVemophila  insignis  in  front;  Sa7ivitalia promivibeJis  or  Barto7iia 
aurea,  second  ;  and  Purple  Candytuft  third.  Or  White  Alyssum  first,  Virginian 
Stocks  second,  and  Escholtzia  calif ornica  third.  Three  rows  of  Nemophila 
alone  would  form  a  pretty  ribbon, — insignis  in  front ;  2.  maculata;  3.  dis- 
coidalis.  For  four  bands  or  strips  of  colour,  sow  Nemoj)hila  insignis  in  front ; 
Sweet  Alyssum  next ;  Clarkia  ptdchdla  third ;  and  Erysimum  perofskianum 
fourth.  If  another  row  is  wanted,  add  Prince's  Feather,  which  will  look  right 
regal,  towering  above  the  Erysimum.  These  ai-e  not  given  as  the  best  possible 
combination,  but  merely  as  samples  of  what  any  one,  for  a  few  pence,  and  with 
a  yard  or  two  of  gi-ound,  may  accomplish. 

836.  Flowering  Grasses. — That  splendid  importation  from  the  river  Plate, 
Gynerium  argenteum,  or  Pampas-grass,  should  also  have  some  dry  strawy 
litter  thrown  over  it,  and  a  few  spruce  boughs  or  evergreen  shrubs  stuck  round, 
to  prevent  the  litter  blowing  away.  This  plant  resists  the  cold  of  our  ordinary 
seasons,  but  was  in  many  instances  killed  durmg  the  severity  of  last  winter. 
Old  plants  seem  hardier  than  young  ones,  arising  probably  from  the  larger  top 
affording  more  efficient  protection  to  the  roots.  The  old  leaves  should  not  be 
removed  until  the  end  of  April,  as  they  afford  the  best  possible  protection  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  only  experience  shows  that  of  themselves  they  will  not  preserve 
life :  hence  the  necessity  of  a  little  extra  litter.    This  is  decidedly  the  k"ng  of 
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all  the  grasses,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  As  the  centre  group  of 
a  grassery,  or  placed  in  a  rich  shady  dell,  contiguous  to  rocks  or  water,  it 
would  find  a  congenial  home,  and  impart  charming  effects  to  such  spots.  A 
rich  alludal  soil,  at  least  a  yard  deep,  abundance  of  space  to  unfold  its  large 
graceful  leaves,  and  throw  up  its  flower-stems,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  are  all  the  conditions  its  successful  culture  demands.  Nice  packets  of 
seed  can  be  bought  at  one  shilling  each,  and  plants  that  will  flower  the  second 
year,  from  nine  to  twelve  shillings  a  dozen.  With  liberal  treatment,  seedlings 
will  flower  the  third  or  fourth  year.  By  sowing  thinly  in  February  or  March  in 
pots,  and  planting  out  in  prepared  beds  in  May,  a  season  may  almost  be  gained 
in  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Like  all  the  grasses,  the  seed  should  be  barely 
covered  with  soil,  and  the  surface  kept  moist,  until  germination  is  insured. 
There  seem,  however,  to  be  several  varieties  of  this  grass,  in  addition  to  its 
sexual  distinctions.  When  practicable,  it  is  therefore  best  to  purchase  divided 
plants  from  those  who  have  grown  the  finest  flower-stems  :  it  can  be  rapidly 
increased  by  division.  I  have  just  cut  up  a  four-year-old  plant  into  a  dozen, 
which  I  expect  to  throw  up  two  or  three  flower-stems  apiece  during  the  coming 
summer.  Plants  thus  divided  are  more  tender  than  others,  and  will  require 
more  protection,  until  they  are  thoroughly  established.  Few  plants,  however, 
are  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  they  have  a  fine  appearance  when  growing ; 
and  if  the  flower-stem  is  cut  before  it  begins  to  fade,  they  look  almost  as  noble 
when  dry.  In  addition  to  the  localities  I  have  pointed  out  for  them,  they  also 
contrast  admirably  with  large  masses  of  yews  or  other  dark-foliaged  shrubs. 
A  companion  grass  to  this,  with  broad-striped  foliage  and  large  feathery 
flowers,  is  the  Erianthis  ravenna.  The  Tussack-grass,  and  some  of  the  common 
reeds,  and  rushes,  would  also  form  beautiful  features  in  connection  with  these. 
There  are  also  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  the  IIolcus  saccliaratus,  or  sugar-cane, 
whose  elegant  leaves,  statelj'  stems,  and  various-coloured  heads  of  corn,  are 
highly  ornamental.  These  are  half-hardy  annuals,  and  should  be  sown  at  once 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  secure  strong  plants  for  plant- 
ing out  in  May.  The  variegated,  white-striped,  and  beautifully-marbled  Zea, 
or  maize,  require  similar  treatment,  and  have  a  charming  efiect.  The  pretty 
millet-grass  {Milhim  effusum),  charming  love-grasses  (Eragrostis  elegans,  E. 
Memaquensis,  and  E.  Pttrsthi),  and  the  several  varieties  of  Briza,  or  quaking 
grass,  should  also  be  sown  now,  either  in  pots  or  on  a  rather  sheltered 
bed  out  of  doors.  Two  more  beautiful  annual  grasses  are  the  Brizopynim 
siculum,  whose  branches  rival  in  beauty  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  Bromus 
Irizoporoides,  so  useful  for  bouquets.  The  two  feather-grasses,  Stipa  pin- 
nata  and  S.  gigantea,  hardy  perennials,  and  the  hardy  biennial  Hordeuni 
■jubaturti,  are  also  most  useful  for  mixing  with  other  flowers,  and  very  elegant 
in  themselves.  The  smallest  leather-grass  almost  rivals  the  Festuca  glauca 
for  edgings.  The  handsome  silver  foliage  of  the  Festuca  contrasts  beautifully 
with  red  gravel  walks,  and  is  said  to  harbour  fewer  vermin  than  box  or  any 
other  Hving  edging  whatever.  Tufts  can  be  purchased  for  Is.  Qd.  a  dozen  or 
15&  per  hundred.    It  is  neat,  graceful,  and  easily  kept,  the  only  attentiou 
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required  being  to  cut  off  the  flower-stems  in  summer,  which  maintains  the 
leaves  in  health  and  beauty. 

837.  Anj'^  planting  during  this  month  in  the  shrubberies  must  be  accom- 
panied with  copious  watering.  But  rhododendrons  may  still  be  planted,  either 
singly  or  in  masses. 

838.  Rose-Garden. — All  pruning  and  any  planting  not  done  last  month 
must  be  finished  early  in  this,  and  all  recently-planted  trees  copiously  watered, 
and  the  ground  stirred,  but  left  rough, — at  least  unraked.  Beds  for  tea-scented 
roses,  prepared  for  planting  towards  the  end  of  this  month  or  in  Llay.  The 
following  descriptive  list  of  a  few  Noisette,  Bourbon,  China,  and  tea-scented 
roses,  will  be  found  excellent. 

839.  Noisette  Roses. — Of  all  the  Noisette  roses,  nothing  can  equal  Cloth  of 
Gold  and  Solfaterre.  The  first  does  not  bloom  so  freely  as  the  other,  but  it  is 
superlative  when  it  does  bloom.  Both  of  them  do  best  when  allowed  to  grow 
freely  without  much  pi'uning  ;  and,  unless  in  the  extreme  south  of  England, 
both  require  a  wall  with  a  south  or  west  aspect.  During  severe  weather  they 
should  also  be  protected.  Last  winter  killed  these  roses  almost  everywhere. 
Both  are  similar  in  coloiir, — a  bright  sulphur,  and  alike  lai'ge  in  size.  Cloth  of 
Gold  is  the  most  compact  and  largest  bud,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  shade. 
Nothing  can  exceed  it  in  all  the  best  properties  of  the  rose. — 


Lamarque, — very  fine,  almost  white,  very 

large  when  fully  expanded. 
Smith's  yellow,  —  beautiful  straw-colour, 

very  large. 
Triomphe  de  Eennes, — fine  canary,  large 

and  full. 
Triomphe    de   la   Duchere, — pale    rose, 

blooms  in  large  clusters. 
Ophirie,  —  very    peculiar  -  formed,     and 

unique-coloured   rose,     bright    salmon 

and  fawn. 
Jaune  Desprez,— fawn  and  yellow,  tinted 

with  rose,  very  fragrant. 


Aimee  Vibert, — a  universal  favourite,  puce, 
white,  in  large  clusters,  full  flower,  very 
hardy. 

Marie  Charg^, — bright  fawn,  tinted  with 
crimson  ;  a  better  shape  than  Ophirie. 

Nemesis, — deep  crimson,  dwarf,  and  deli- 
cate. 

America, — creamy  yellow,  large  and  full. 

Madame  Massot, — pure  white,  in  clusters. 

Octavie, — bright  red,  distinct  and  pretty. 

Bouquet  tout  fait, — creamy  white,  large 
clusters,  very  sweet. 

Fellenberg, — bright  crimson,  brilliant. 


S40.  Bourhon  Roses. — These  bloom  more  freely  in  the  autumn  than  even  the 
hybrid  perpetuals,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  hardy  even  in  the  extreme 
North  of  England.  They  are  deficient  generally  in  shape  and  fragrance,  but 
brilliant  in  colour.  They  are  extremely  well  adapted  for  planting  in  largo 
masses,  as  half-standards  or  dwarf,  or  for  furnishing  complete  beds  of  one 
colour.  Several  of  these,  such  as  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Madame  Comtesse,  Module  de  Perfection,  Catherine  Guillot,  &c.,  have  also  a 
good  form.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  large  bright  flesh-coloured  flower,  in 
exquisite  in  bud,  and  one  of  the  very  best  roses  grown.  I  have  seen  some 
splendid  beds  of  it  during  the  summer.  Gloire  des  Kosamenses  is  beautiful 
in  bud, — a  bright  crimson  scarlet.  It  is  only  semi-double  when  expanded. 
During  Mr.  Beaton's  able  reign  at  Shrubland  Gardens,  this  rose  was  used  with 
excellent  efiect  as  a  hedge  inclosing  a  chaste  verbena-garden.  W'acn  I  fii'st 
saw  it,  it  literally  dazzled  one  with  its  rich  and  glowing  beauty,  and  it  has 
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been  a  great  favourite  with  me  ever  since.    The  following  are  good  Bourbon 
roses : — 


Acidalie, — bluish-white,  large  and  globu- 
lar ;  does  not  expand  well  on  some  soils. 

Adelaide  Bougere, — dark  velvety  purple, 
fine. 

Baronne  de  Koirmont, — fine  form,  beauti- 
ful rose. 

Bouquet  de  Flore,— deep  carmine,  good 
habit. 

Dupetit  Thouars, — vivid  crimson;  one  of 
the  best  when  it  opens  well. 

Gloire  de  Paris, — deep  carmine,  shaded 
with  purple,  large  and  double. 

Empress  Eugenie, — rosy  blush,  large  and 
full. 


George  Peabody,— cupped,  purplish -crim- 
son. 

Louise  Odier, — bright  rose,  good  shape, 
excellent  habit. 

Menoux, — brilliant  glowing  carmine. 

Paul  Joseph, — velvety,  rich  crimson. 

Sir  J.  Paxton,  —  brilliant  rose,  robust 
grower. 

Queen  of  Bourbons, — fawn-coloured,  most 
abundant  bloomer,  beautiful  in  bud, 
flimsy  when  open. 

Souvenir  de  1' Exposition, — rich  crimson, 
very  dark. 

Vorace,— large,  fine,  brilliant  crimson. 


841.  China  Roses. — The  common  and  crimson  China  are  very  beautiful, 
either  grown  in  beds  or  on  walls.  Among  groups  of  bedding-plants  mixed 
with  Cerise  Unique,  or  Lady  Middleton  geranium,  the  common  China  rose, 
edged  with  the  crimson,  and  surrounded  with  a  white  baud  of  Alyssum  or 
Cerasthim  tomentosuin,  is  very  effective,  distinct,  and  striking.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  they  will  be  in  fall  beauty,  and  the  mass  of 
blush  pink,  with  the  setting  I  have  described,  is  peculiarly  soft  and  beautiful. 
By  cutting  off  the  flowering-stems  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fade,  a  succession  of 
flowers  will  be  secured  throughout  the  summer.  If,  however,  a  short  hiatus 
should  intervene,  the  geraniums  will  fill  up  the  gap ;  and  the  varieties  I  have 
named  have  the  merit  of  harmonizing  nicely  with  the  roses.  Several  other 
China  roses  form  beautiful  groups  for  the  flower-garden.  The  best  for  this 
purpose  are,  perhaps,  the  following  : — 


Gramoisie  Supcrieure, — bright  crimson. 
Clara  Sylvain, — pure  white,  large. 
Prince  Charles, — bright  carmine. 

The  following  are  also  pretty  China  roses : — 


Mrs.  Bosanquet, — pale  flesh,    similar  in 
habit  to  Bourbon  Queen. 


Aimee  Plantier, — ^bright  fawn  and  rose. 
Eugene  Hardy, — creamy  pale  blush. 
Marjohn, — rich  dark  crimson. 


Madame  Breon, — bright  rose,  large  and 
good. 


The  whole  of  the  China  roses  require  some  protection  in  winter.  Nothing  is  better 
than  some  coal-ashes  over  the  root,  say  eight  inches  thick,  and  a  quantity  of 
boughs  of  spruce,  &c  ,  bent  over  the  tops,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness. 
With  this  protection,  the  following  tea-roses  may  be  grouped  in  beds,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  common  China  roses.  The  best  and  hai'dfest  of  these 
delightfully  sweet-scented  roses,  is  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a  large  buff-coloured  rose, 
with  orange  centre.  It  resisted  a  frost  here  last  winter  of  12°  below  zero, 
both  on  walls  and  as  standards,  when  hundreds  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  were 
killed  :— 


Abricot, — bright  rosy  fawn. 
Bougere, — light  rose,  large  and  double. 
Goubault, — shaded  rose,  robust  grower. 
Maria, — pure  white. 


Madame  Damazin, — bright  salmon,  free 
bloomer. 

Marshal  Bugeaud,  —  very  large,  rose- 
colour. 


842.  The  very  best  of  the  tender  tea-roses  is  Devoniensis,  a  creamy-white. 
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large,  truly  magnificent  variety :  for  beauty  of  bud,  size,  consistence^  and  per- 
fume of  flower,  it  stands  unrivalled.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  all  its  own ;  and 
I  would  undertake  to  pick  out  a  flower  of  Devoniensis  out  of  a  hundred  by  the 
scent  alone.  The  leaves,  too,  are  beautiful  and  glossy,  the  habit  good,  and  for  a 
tea-rose  it  is  a  robust  grower.  I  hope  your  many  thousands  of  readers  will  secure 
this  rose-plant  at  once,  before  the  demand  raises  their  price  from  eighteen 
pence  to  half  a  crown.  It  will  do  well  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors  in 
summer  ;  and  a  clean  sunny  window  will  be  the  spot  for  it  in  winter,  until  the 
little  greenhouse  that  is  to  be  built.  The  following  are  also  beautiful  varieties 
of  this  interesting  class : — 


Adam, — rose  large  and  splendid. 
Barillet  Deschamps, — pale  lemon,  large, 
Eliza  Sauvage, — pale  yellow,  with  orange 

centre. 
La  Boule  d'Or, — fine  golden  yellow. 
Le  Pactole, — lemon,  small. 
Madame  Bravy, — cream-colour,  beautiful, 

large,  and  full. 
Moire, — rosy  fawn,  beautifully  shaded. 
Nipheto, — pure  white,  lemon  centre. 
President, — salmon-shaded  rose,  fine  form, 

large,  and  double. 


Princess  Marie, — a  large,  tender,  beau- 
tiful rose,  well  adapted  for  facing;  flowers 
continue  long  in  bloom. 

Safrona, — bright  apricot  -  coloured,  very 
beautiful. 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami, — salmon  and  rose, 
large  and  full,  one  of  the  best ;  good 
shape. 

Souvenir  d'Elise, —  creamy  white,  tinted 
with  rose,  large  and  fuU. 

Vicomtesse  de  Gazes,  beautiful  bright 
orange-yellow. 


843.  For  planting  out  in  consei-vatories,  covering  walls  in  arcades,  or  heated 
walls  covered  with  glass  out  of  doors,  these  roses  rival  the  Camellia  in  beauty 
of  tint,  and  some  of  them  almost  equal  it  in  shape ;  and  then  their  perfume, — 
truly  nothing  can  equal  it.  They  also  form  excellent  pot-plants  for  adornmg 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  throughout  the  summer;  and,  in  a  warm 
conservatory,  they  can  be  had  in  flower  at  almo&t  any  time.  Their  tenderness 
excepted,  they  require  the  same  general  treatment  as  other  roses.  They 
thrive  well  in  a  well -drained  compost,  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf -mould,  and 
peat,  and  a  sixth  part  broken  charcoal  and  gritty  sand.  Before  starting  them 
in  the  spring  is  a  good  time  to  pot  them  ;  and  if  they  could  be  plunged  for  a 
few  weeks  after  this  operation  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  of  50°,  so  much  the 
better.  They  could  then  be  placed  fully  exposed  to  the  light  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  larger-sized  pot,  with  a  layer  of  moss 
between,  to  protect  the  i-oots  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  After  flowering,  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  any  weak  old  shoots  cut 
entirely  out.  They  will  break  again  directly,  and  flower  several  times 
throughout  the  season.  After  their  last  flowering  in  September,  they  may  be 
placed  for  a  month  or  so  exposed  to  the  sun  out  of  doors,  to  give  them  a  season 
of  rest,  and  be  kept  dormant  until  wanted  again  in  the  spring.  It  required 
for  winter-flowering,  however,  they  must  be  moved  out  of  doors,  and  a  rest,  -if 
possible  (for  it  is  not  always  possible),  secured  earlier ;  or  they  may  remain  under 
glass  to  ripen  their  wood ;  be  pruned  at  the  end  of  September  or  heginnmg  of 
October  ;  kept  in  a  genial  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°,  and  they  will  be  in 
flower  at  Christmas.  When  growing  fk-eely,  they  enjoy  weak  manure-water; 
bi;t  they  are  very  impatient  of  an  excess  of  moisture  or  gross  food.  I  think 
them  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  other  roses ;  but  if  they  appear. 
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they  must  be  at  once  destroyed,  as  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  tarnish  the 
beauty  of  their  exquisite  foliage,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
this  delightful  family  of  roses. 

844.  Gladioli. — These  plants  are  great  favourites  here,  and  they  are  treated 
as  follows  :  the  grand  floral  display  is  in  June  and  July,  and,  if  seed  is  no  object, 
and  the  flower- stems  are  cut  down  at  once,  many  of  the  bulbs  will  throw  up  a 
second  flower-stem.  The  stems  should  only  be  cut  down  as  far  as  the  first  leaf, 
as  the  leaves  continue  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  the  second  flower-stem  often 
proceeds  as  a  lateral  from  this  point.  They  are  easily  increased  by  seed ;  but, 
as  they  are  already  so  numerous,  I  would  advise  your  readers  to  leave  this  mode 
to  the  French,  who  are  great  cultivators  of  the  GladioH.  In  fact,  this  flower 
is  the  chief  feature  in  Parisian  gardens,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
that  it  should  not  become  a  very  striking  one  in  our  own.  The  only  drawback 
is,  that  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  spike  of  Gladioli  will  not 
remain  in  bloom  for  longer  than  two  months.  I  mean  to  try  and  vanquish 
this  difiiculty  this  season,  by  keeping  part  of  the  bulbs  in  a  very  cool  place 
until  May,  and  placing  one  letween  each  of  those  planted  in  March.  When 
taken  up  in  November,  they  should  be  put  away  with  their  old  fibres  and  some 
soil  adhering  to  them  in  a  dry  room,  the  temperature  not  being  allowed  to 
sink  under  40°.  Prepare  for  planting  by  carefully  rubbing  off  the  old  roots 
and  soil  adhering  at  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  and  carefully  save  all  this  debris; 
you  will  then  perceive  that  each  bulb  asks  you  to  divide  it  into  two, — sometimes 
three  or  four ;  that  is,  they  will  almost  split  themselves,  and  will  have  so  many 
embryo  shoots.  After  dividing  and  planting  your  bulbs,  examine  your  debris, 
and  you  will  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  scaly-looking  rubbish — no, 
not  rubbish,  but  young  Gladioli.  Pick  out  the  old  roots  and  large  particles 
of  soil,  draw  a  drill  two  inches  deep  on  a  bit  of  rich  soil  in  the  reserve  gai-den, 
sow  the  scales  thinly,  and  there  will  be  such  a  crop  of  bulbs  as  will  astonish 
every  reader.  Some  of  these  will  flower  late  in  the  autumn,  many  of  them 
the  second,  and  all  the  third  year.  These  young  bulbs  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  the  old  ones.  They  also  begin  forming  scales  at  once,  and 
after  the  second  year  they  divide  their  bulbs  in  the  same  manner.  Let 
your  readers  then  purchase  single  bulbs  of  any  or  all  of  the  following 
varieties,  and  cultivate  and  propagate  them  as  I  have  here  made  known,  and 
Gladioli  will  soon  be  as  thickly  scattered  over  the  country  as  pins  on  a  baby's 
pincushion.  Their  price  varies  from  55,  to  2.d.  each  ;  excellent  ^assortments 
may  be  had  of  most  nm^erymen  from  12s.  to  I85.  a  dozen. 

845.  The  following  varieties,  suitable  for  planting  in  masses  among  shrubs, 
&c.,  range  in  price  from  Is.  Qd.  to  6s.  a  dozen.  Some  of  the  Dean  of  Man- 
chester's interesting  experiments  on  hybridization  were  made  on  the  Gladioli, 
a  subject  which  will  bring  us  back  to  this  charming  family  of  flowering  bulbs. 

Gandavensis, — orange-scarlet. 


Eosa  Mundi, — carmine-scarlet. 
Queen  Victoria, — scarlet  and  white. 
Insignia, — fine  crimson. 
Psittacinus, — crimson  and  yellow. 
Floribundua  maximus, — fine  blush,  large 
and  fine. 


Colvilii, — rosy  purple. 
Cardinalis, — scarlet  and  white. 
Brenchhyensis, — vermilion-scarlet. 
Autumnalis, — crimson  and  jellow. 
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846.  Florists  i^^z^Tfj-s.— Polyanthuses  require  protection  from  sudden  storms 
and  cold  winds.  Auriculas  are  now  come  into  bloom,  and  require  great  atten- 
tion ;  the  trusses  thinned,  and  deformed  pips  removed.  Weak  manure-water 
should  be  applied  in  the  mornings,  shading  the  plant  afterwards  from  the  sun. 
Seed  should  now  be  sown  in  shallow  pans,  and  lightly  covered  with  soil,  and 
tho  pans  placed  in  some  gentle  heat.  Dahlia-roots  may  now  be  planted  out 
on  the  beds,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  five  feet  asunder.  Tulips  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights  by  netting  thrown  over  hoops,  and 
by  mats,  in  severe  weather,  on  the  beds,  leaving  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Ranunculuses  require  the  soil  to  be  loosened  as  they  come  up,  and  watering 
with  weak  manure-water :  a  watering  with  lime-water  will  destroy  any  worms 
in  the  beds. 

847.  Carnations  in  pots  should  have  the  surface  stirred,  and  a  little  new 
compost  added,  and  watered  with  lime-water,  to  destroy  any  worms  in  tho 
soil.  Sow  seeds  in  pots  or  boxes  during  the  month,  place  them  in  a 
west  aspect,  and  cover  them  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  Some  fine  hybrids  have 
lately  been  raised,  between  the  Anne  Boleyn  class  and  the  other  varieties. 
Pansies  will  now  be  interesting :  water  the  fresh-potted  plants  sparingly, 
until  the  roots  reach  the  edge  of  the  pots  :  top-dress  the  beds  with  rotten 
manure ;  look  for  and  destroy  black  slugs ;  plant  out  seedlings,  and  put 
in  cxittings.  Tulips  must  now  be  protected  with  canvas  or  mats  in  frosty, 
snowy,  or  very  wet  weather,  exposing  them  entirely  during  every  hour  of 
genial  sunshine.  Stir  the  surface-soil,  watch  for  mice  and  other  marauders, 
who  seem  as  fond  of  the  sweet  roots  as  man  is  of  the  gorgeous  flower  of  this 
splendid  bulb.  Hollyhocks  kept  in  pots  during  the  winter  should  now  be 
planted  out,  about  six  feet  apart,  in  deep  rich  soil.  Cuttings  of  choice  sorts  are 
more  tender  than  seedlings,  and  would  be  safer  with  a  little  protection  for  six 
weeks  after  planting.  Seed  may  also  be  sown  now  in  the  reserve  garden,  for 
autumn-flowering. 

848.  Tender  Annuals  sown  last  month  should  now  be  pricked  out  three  or 
four  inches  apart  on  a  fresh  hotbed,  prepared  as  described  last  month  ;  on 
this  they  will  gi'ow  without  interfering  with  each  other  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  must  either  be  transplanted  to  a  fresh  hotbed,  or 
thinned  by  removing  every  second  plant.  A  hotbed  for  this  removal,  made 
as  before  directed,  should  have  seven  inches'  depth  of  earth  laid  equally  over 
it ;  the  plants  carefully  removed  with  a  ball  of  earth  round  the  roots,  and 
replanted  six  inches  apart,  or  singly  in  pots,  to  be  plunged  into  hotbeds  ;  tho 
whole  being  lightly  watered  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots.  Shade  from 
the  sun  till  rooted,  after  which  give  air  every  day,  and  water  whenever  the 
plants  seem  to  flag.  As  the  plants  approach  the  glass,  let  the  frames  be  raised 
about  six  inches,  repeating  the  operation  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  a  few  inches  from  the  glass. 

849.  Half -hardy  Annuals  may  now  be  sown  in  warm  sunny  borders,  giving 
them  the  protection  of  hoops  and  mattings  at  night  and  in  severe  weather,  and 
hardier  sorts  in  the  beds  and  borders,  in  small  patches,  where  they  are  to 
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flower,  observing  that  their  position  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  their 
height  and  colour.  The  mode  of  sowing  is  to  foi-m  a  shallow  basin  in  the  soil, 
such  as  might  be  made  with  the  convex  side  of  a  breakfast  saucer  ;  in  this 
hollow  sow  the  seeds,  and  sift  half  an  inch  of  fine  earth  over  them.  Thin  out 
the  patches  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow. 

850.  Mignonette  and  ten-weeh  Stools  may  be  sown  in  patches  or  beds,  for 
transplanting  on  a  warm  border  in  the  same  manner. 

85 1.  Perennials  and  Biennials  may  still  be  transplanted.  Among  these 
we  may  name  the  whole  tribe  of — Convolvulaceae,  Rockets,  Lychnises,  Carophy- 
lacesD  ;  most  fibrous-rooted  plants  ;  and  the  whole  may  still  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots,  and  by  offsets,  or  by  seeds,  either  sown  on  borders,  in 
beds,  or  in  pots  ;  watering  the  patches  moderately  in  dry  weather. 

852.  Gravel  Wallcs  and  Lav:ns. — Walks  should  be  broken  up  and  turned,  if 
not  done  last  month  ;  if  turned  then,  roU  twice  a  week  at  least.  Lawns 
should  now  be  mown  once  a  week,  and  carefully  ;  for  nothing  looks  worse  than 
the  marks  of  the  scythe  on  an  otherwise  smooth  lawn.  All  gaps  in  box 
edging  should  now  be  made  good,  well  watered,  and  trimmed.  Place  stakes 
to  all  such  plants  in  the  beds  as  require  support,  bearing  in  mind  that ' '  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  plant  inclines ;"  fix  the  sticks  firmly  in  the  groimd,  bring 
the  stalks  to  the  stake,  and  tie  them  neatly  but  firmly  to  it,  without  galling  the 
plant,  removing  all  straggling,  broken,  or  decayed  shoots,  and  keeping  all 
clear  of  weeds,  and  raking  smooth  with  a  small  rake. 


§  3.— The  Mixed  Flower  and  Kitchen-Garden. 

853.  In  the  mixed  garden,  where  each  department  of  the  garden  is  repre- 
sented within  the  inclosure,  a  border  will  probably  be  devoted  to  herbaceous 
flowers,  while  beds  for  annuals,  and  clumps  for  roses,  rhododendrons,  and 
other  American  plants,  occupy  the  lawn.  If  it  is  a  massed  arrangement  of 
beds,  the  flowers  should  be  selected  so  as  to  contrast  effectively.  There 
should  be  a  combination  of  forms  consistent  with  the  style  of  the  house,  and 
a  sufficient  unoccupied  space  left  for  such  objects  as  orange-trees,  azaleas, 
and  other  greenhouse  plants  in  pots  during  the  summer  months  ;  and  in  pro- 
pagating plants  for  massing,  decided  colours  should  be  chosen  and  streaky 
ones  avoided.  If  gravel  walks  separate  the  beds  in  the  flower-garden  with 
dwarf  box  as  an  edging,  cold  colours  should  predominate ;  if  the  beds  are 
divided  by  grass,  warm  colours  should  prevail :  a  border,  however,  may 
be  introduced  which  shall  modify  either  of  these  and  improve  the  general 
harmony  ;  bearing  in  mind  that  a  small  mass  of  bright-coloured  flowers  will 
balance  a  large  mass  of  flowers  more  subdued  in  tint.  Arrange  the  flower- 
garden  so  that  the  colours  may  appear  from  various  points  of  sight  to  cross 
each  other  and  form  an  harmonious  contrast, 

854.  In  the  flower-garden  annuals  were  formerly  grouped  in  abundance,  and 
they  are  still  extensively  used  to  fill  up  vacancies  ;  but  in  well-ordered  gardens 
these  have  given  place  to  a  more  beautiful  class  of  plants,  which  are  annually 
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bedded  out ;  such  as  scarlet  geraniums,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  petunias, 
verbenas,  and  phloxes  ;  and,  above  all,  perpetual  and  autumnal  roses,  which 
can  be  used  for  this  massing  system  of  culture,  for  they  are  no  longer  summer 
flowers,  but  bloom  most  luxuriantly  from  June  to  November,  and,  when  properly 
cultivated,  must  always  be  the  most  attractive  flowers  of  the  garden. 

855.  i2osc5.— Having  selected  the  sorts  of  roses  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  of  one  or  two  seasons'  growth  from  budding,  and  having  cut  off"  with  a 
shai-p  knife  all  damaged  root-fibres,  we  proceed  to  plant.  Grood  ordinary 
garden  soil  will  produce  the  rose  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes ; 
but  to  grow  it  in  perfection,  a  hole  in  the  ground  should  be  opened 
two  feet  square  and  a  foot  deep.  This  station  should  be  filled  with  a  com- 
post consisting  of  two  good-sized  spadefuls  of  thoroughly  rotted  dung  for  each 
plant,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil.  Upon  the  soil  thus  prepared  the  standard 
rose  is  placed,  the  collar  just  above  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  the  fibres 
carefully  spread  out  over  the  soil.  Fill  in  the  remaining  soil  and  replace 
the  turf,  treading  it  gently  until  it  forms  a  small  mound,  out  of  the  centre  of 
which  the  tree  rises.  A  stake  is  now  driven  into  the  ground,  near  enough  to 
support  the  stem,  which  is  tied  to  it. 

856.  The  season  for  planting  may  be  any  time  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  till 
the  buds  again  begin  to  swell,  in  Api-il  or  the  beginning  of  May.  After  that 
there  is  danger  of  the  tree  dying  off. 

857.  In  pi-uning  newly-planted  roses,  the  object  is  to  balance  the  head  to 
the  vital  powers  of  the  fibrous  root,  which  has  not  yet  thrown  out  its 
spongioles,  and  to  give  a  graceful  form  to  the  intended  head.  If  there  be 
only  one  shoot  from  the  bud,  cut  it  down  to  two  eyes  ;  if  there  be  a  regular 
head  formed,  cut  away  every  shoot  down  to  the  lowest  eye  that  points  outward 
or  downward,  and  cut  away  all  weak  shoots  or  thin  ones  that  come  in  the  way 
of  a  better,  back  to  their  base,  leaving  only  such  as  are  required  to  form  the 
head  of  the  tree.  "When  the  buds  begin  to  break,  rub  off  all  that  grow 
inwards, — all  that  would  cross  other  branches, — all  that  are  coming  weakly, 
and  all  that  would  crowd  the  head  and  destroy  its  cup-like  form. 

858.  As  the  growth  proceeds,  examine  every  bud,  every  curled  leaf  and 
shoot  for  insect  larvae  ;  for  maggots,  if  not  detected  at  once,  soon  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  flower-bud.  Do  this  daily,  syringing,  also,  with  a  fine  rose 
syringe,  very  forcibly  applied,  which  may  destroy  the  green-fly,  the  thrip, 
and  other  enemies.  If  they  get  estabUshed,  nothing  but  hand-picking,  washing 
•with  tobacco-juice,  or  smoking  with  tobacco,  will  get  rid  of  them.  Keferring 
to  Mr.  Fish's  paper  at  page  308,  the  reader  will  find  an  ample  list  to  select  from. 

859.  On  the  subject  of  borders,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Redleaf,  oflers  some  most 
■excellent  and  seasonable  remarks,  in  a  paper  furnished  to  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine  of  Botany.  "Minute  attention  to  details,  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
seem  trifling,  constitutes  the  perfection  of  gardening  as  a  whole,"  he  tells  us ; 
and,  however  comprehensive  the  general  effects,  they  are  only  produced  by 
attention  to  detail.  In  carrying  out  these  details,  he  warmly  recommends  a 
bed  of   Viola  arhorea,  one  of  which,  nine  inches  by  three,  before  him,  as  he 
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wrote  in  April,  was  a  ''complete  carpet  of  deep  pui-ple,  with  not  less  tliin 
3,600  blossoms."  This  violet  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by 
cuttings  taken  when  done  flowering  in  May,  and  planted  out  in  reserve  beda, 
six  inches  apart,  in  a  compost  of  fresh  sandy  soil  and  decayed  leaves. 

860.  A  similar  bed  he  recommends  of  Polyanthus  and  Alpine  Auriculas. 
Hepaticas,  red,  white,  and  blue,  he  also  recommends  ;  but  these  being  of 
slow  growth,  and  only  flowering  the  second  year,  should  be  raised  in  tho 
reserve  garden. 

861.  Our  native  Pulmonavia  angusHfolia,  P.  officinalis,  and  P.  azurea, — 
violet,  pink,  and  blue,  he  recommends,  as  vei*y  pretty  and  abundant  flowerers, 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil. 

862.  £ri,thronium  Dens  canis  alhidum,  white,  and  E.  longifoliwin,  blue, 
are  bulbs  which  increase  very  fast,  and  form  beautiful  beds  when  massed. 
Anenomes,  double  and  single,  of  every  shade,  are  also  beautiful  objects.  A, 
stellata,  a  bright  scarlet,  remainining  in  the  ground  the  whole  year,  is  in- 
creased by  oflsets,  which  should  be  planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden. 
Hyacinths  are  beautiful  and  desirable  in  every  respect,  as  are  the  turban 
ranunculuses, — scarlet,  crimson,  and  yellow. 

863.  For  smaller  beds  he  recommends  the  Scillas, — sihirica,  blue;  lifolia, 
lilac  ;  alba,  white ;  carnea,  pink ;  and  'pra:cox,  blue, — which  require  only  a  light 
soil  and  careful  treatment.  These,  while  suited  for  small  beds,  are  better 
adapted  as  edgings  for  beds  than  lor  massing  by  themselves  ;  but  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted,  in  November,  where  they  are  to  flower. 

864.  For  broad  border  the  following  arrangement  of  herbaceous  flower-roots, 
in  four  rows,  is  recommended  as  fm-nishing  flowers  the  whole  length  of  the 
border  from  March  to  October : — 

865.  1st  Eow,  next  the  edging. — 1.  Eed,  Hepatica;  2.  white,  Arabis; 
3.  yellow.  Primrose;  4.  (Enothera  pumila,  yellow;  5.  blue,  Violet;  6.  red. 
Geranium  sanguineum  ;  7.  blue,  Aster  alpinus  ;  8.  red.  Polyanthus  ;  9.  white. 
Snowdrops ;  10.  yellow.  Crocus ;  11.  blue,  Gentiana  acaulis ;  12.  white,  Omi- 
thogalum. 

866.  2nd  Eow.— Yellow,  Adonis  vemalis ;  2.  red.  Phlox  ;  3.  white,  Gyp- 
sophila  prostrata  ;  4.  blue,  Gentiana  septemfida ;  5.  yellow,  Trollius  asiaticus  ; 

6.  red,  Phlox  setacea  ;  7.  white,  Pinks  ;  8.  blue,  Campanula  azm-ea ;  9.  yellow, 
Alyssum  saxatile ;  10.  white.  Phlox  suaveolens ;  11.  red,  Dodecatheon  Meadia  j 
32.  blue.  Campanula  carpatica. 

867.  Srd  Row. — 1.  Red,  Pteoi.y;  2.  white,  Spira;a  trifoliata;  3.  yellow. 
Coreopsis  lanceolata  ;  4.  blue,  Iris  graminea  ;  5.  red,  Pentstemon  ;  6.  white, 
Gnaphalium ;  7.  yellow.  Ranunculus  acris  flore  pleno ;  8.  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus;  9.  red,  Scarlet  Lily ;  10.  Stipapennata  :  11.  yellow,  Rudbeckia  hirta; 
12.  blue.  Delphinium  Borloneii. 

868.  4th  Row. — 1.  Red,  Pa^ony  ;  2.  blue,  Campanula  persicifolia  ;  3.  yellow, 
Lilium  tigrinum  ;  4.  blue,  Aconitum  ;  5.  red.  Double  Lychnis ;  6.  white,  Lily  ; 

7.  red.  Phlox  ;  8.  white,  Galega  alba ;  9.  yellow,  Helianthus  miiltiflorus ;  10. 
Campanula  pyramidalis  ;  11.  Chelonc  barbata ;  12.  orange,  Tritoma  media. 
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869.  In  the  mixed  garden,  as  in  all  others,  flowers  in  vases  are  admissible  ; 
and  although  no  plant  surpasses  the  scarlet  geranium  for  effect,  a  little  variety 
is  desirable.  In  early  spring  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  the  Nemophila 
insignis,  maculata,  atomaria,  and  discoidalis.  These  planted  in  a  rich 
light  soil  in  the  autumn  will  stand  any  ordinary  winter,  and  their  varied 
flowers  trailing  over  the  surface  and  pendent  from  the  sides  of  the  vase,  present 
a  very  gay  appearance.  Collinsia  grandiflora  forms  a  compact  tuft  of  flowers, 
and  contrasts  well,  in  colour,  with  the  bright  orange  flowers  of  Splienogyne 
speciosa.  This  should  be  sown  in  September,  and  nursed  through  the 
winter  in  a  cold  frame,  or  sheltered  by  matting  potted  in  rather  poor  soil ; 
being  thoroughly  hardened  by  exposure  in  March,  plant  them  thickly  in  the 
vases  in  April.  Lupinus  nanus  treated  in  the  same  way  is  also  a  beautiful 
plant,  as  is  the  lovely  little  Clintonia  pidchella  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  April. 
This  little  gem  should  be  potted  in  September  in  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
and  mixed  with  a  little  peat  in  a  rough  state,  and  kept  from  frost  under  a 
frame  or  elsewhere.  The  Clarkias  also,  though  strong-growing  plants,  are  very 
hardy,  as  becomes  their  Siberian  origin,  and  very  prett}',  contrasting  well  with 
such  plants  as  Gilia  tricolor  and  G.  tricolor  alba.  Godeiia  o-uhicunda,  Iberis 
cineraria,  and  the  lovely  little  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  all  stand  our  ordinary 
winters,  with  a  little  protection  in  the  dead  of  winter,  under  a  frame  or 
matting ;  hardening  them  off  by  full  exposurse  before  planting.  To  these  may 
be  added  German  stocks  of  all  colours.  Double  wallflowers  will  keep  the 
vases  gay  from  April  to  the  end  of  June,  when  the  fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  and 
the  summer  occupants  of  the  vases,  should  be  ready  to  succeed  them. 


The  Brassic^,  or  Cabbages. 

870.  The  Brassiccp,  or  Cabbages,  are  the  most  important  product  of  the 
garden,  whether  we  look  at  them  as  a  necessary  or  a  luxury  of  life.  They  are 
also,  except  under  a  well-considered  system  of  rotation-cropping,  the  most  ex- 
haustive class  of  vegetables  under  the  gardener's  care.  With  such  properties, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  theu*  first  cultivation 
in  British  gardens.  By  Theophrastus  and  the  earlier  Greek  writers  they  are 
called  Mapha^ncs,  from  the  seed  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  radish. 
By  later  writers  it  was  called  Aitici,  from  its  supposed  tendency  to  injure 
the  eyes,  a  notion  entertained  at  one  time  by  Columella  (oculis  iiiimica 
corambe) ;  but  he  afterwards  contradicts  himself,  and  declares  it  to  be  good 
for  dim  eyes. 

871.  The  Roman  Brassica  comes,  it  is  supposed,  from  prcesece,  because  it 
■was  cut  off  from  the  stem ;  but  a  British  or  Celtic  origin  is  also  assigned 
to  the  name,  from  Bresic.  It  was  also  called  Caulis,  from  the  quality  of  the 
stalks  ;  and  hence  the  English  word  cole  or  colewort,  the  word  by  which  all 
the  non-cabbaging  varieties  of  the  plant  are  known, 

872.  The  quaUties  of  the  cabbage  seem  to  have  been  well  ascertained  and 
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appreciated  by  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  esteemed  it,  and  their  fables  give 
it  a  divine  origin  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  the  modems  ;  for  they  in- 
form us  that  Jupiter,  in  labouring  to  explain  two  oracles  which  contradicted 
each  other,  perspired  under  his  task,  and  from  the  divine  perspiration  the  cole- 
wort  sprang.  The  Greek  authors  mention  three  kinds  of  this  vegetable  :  the 
crisped  or  ruffed,  which  they  called  Selinas,  or  Selenoides,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  parsley  ;  the  second.  Sea  ;  the  third,  Corambe.  Among  the  Romans 
it  is  related  that  that  astute  people,  having  expelled  all  physicians  out  of 
their  territory,  used  the  vegetable  as  their  only  medicine,  and  considered 
that  for  six  hundred  years  they  preserved  the  health  of  their  citizens  by 
so  doing.     Its  universal  use  is  testified  by  Columella's  stanza  :— 

"  The  herb  which  o'er  the  whole  terrestrial  globe 
Doth  flourish,  and  a  great  abundance  yield 
To  low  plebeians  and  to  haughty  kings. 
In  winter  cabbage,  and  green  sprouts  in  spring.** 

873.  "Yet  pleasant  and  sweet  as  these  sprouts  are,"  says  Pliny,  *Hhe 
exquisite  palate  of  Apicius  rejected  them  for  the  table,  and  his  example  was 
imitated  by  the  equally  fastidious  Drusus  Caesar,  who  did  not  escape  the 
censures  of  Tiberius  for  being  so  over  nice." 

874.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  three  distinct  kinds  of  cabbage. — 
I.  A  plant  %vith  leaves  wide-open  and  a  large  stalk.  II.  With  crisped  leaves, 
called  *'Apiaca."  III.  With  smooth  tender  leaf.  But  as  to  varieties  they 
would  have  been  no  unworthy  rivals  of  Battersea  or  Fulham  in  ovur  day.  They 
had  the  Tritian,  the  Cumanian,  the  Aricinian,  the  Pompeian,  and  the 
Sabine  cabbages ;  and  lastly  came  into  fashion  the  cabbage  known  as  the 
"  Lacuturres,"  grown  in  the  vale  of  Aricia,  having  a  very  large  head  and 
innumerable  leaves,  some  round  and  smooth,  others  long  and  sinewy, — the 
turnip -cabbage,  or  B.  oleracea  gangyloides,  of  Linnaeus.  The  Apicinian  mode 
of  preparing  the  cabbage  was  by  steeping  it  in  oil  and  salt  before  boiling. 

875.  The  ancients  were  fully  persuaded  that  there  was  a  sympathy  in 
plants  as  in  animals.  "The  vine,"  says  one  of  their  authors,  "by  a  secret 
antipathy  in  nature,  especially  avoids  the  cabbage  if  it  has  room  to  decline 
from  it ;  but  in  case  it  cannot  shift  away,  it  dies  for  very  grief."  Pliny  says 
"the  colewort  and  the  vine  have  so  mortal  a  hatred  to  each  other,  that  if  a 
vine  stand  near  a  colewort,  it  will  l)e  sensibly  perceived  that  the  vine  shrinks 
away  from  it ;  and  yet  this  wort,  which  causes  the  vine  thus  to  retire,  if  it 
chance  to  grow  near  erigan,  marjoram,  or  cyclamen  sowbread,  will  soon 
•wither  and  die  in  its  turn."  The  cause  is  evident ;  for  where  two  plants  are 
together  that  require  the  same  juices  to  support  them,  the  weaker  must  give 
way  to  the  one  thai  has  the  greater  power  to  absorb  the  nutritious  moisture. 

876.  Numerous  are  the  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  cabbage. 
It  is  good  for  the  eyes,  for  headache,  for  the  spleen,  for  the  stomach;  for 
wounds,  either  recent  or  of  long  standing  ;  and  "  if  you  wash  little  caildren 
in  the  urine  of  a  person  who  has  been  living  on  cabbage,"  says  Gato,  "they 
will  never  be  weak  and  puny." 
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877.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  considered  astringent  as  well  as  aperient : 
it  prevented  drunkenness  ;  it  was  beneficial  to  the  stomach,  and  bracing  to 
the  sinews ;  in  fact,  there  were  few  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  for 
which,  in  ancient  estimation,  the  cabbage,  in  some  form  or  other,  was  not  a 
remedy. 

878.  Gerarde  is  the  oldest  English  author  who  has  written  on  this  useful 
vegetable  :  he  mentions  the  white-cabbage  cole,  red-cabbage  cole,  the  curled 
garden  cole ;  the  Savoie  cole  is,  he  says,  numbei-ed  among  the  headed  colo- 
worts  or  cabbages.  He  notices  the  curled  Savoy,  but  says,  "the  swollen 
colewort  of  all  others  is  the  strangest,  and  which  I  received  from  a  worshipful 
merchant  of  London,  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  who  brought  the  seed  out  of 
France,  who  is  greatly  in  love  with  rare  and  fair  flowers,  and  plants,  for 
which  he  doth  carefully  send  into  Syria,  having  a  servant  there,  at  Alepo, 
and  in  many  other  countries  ;  for  the  which  myself  and  likewise  the  whole 
lande  are  much  bound  unto  him."  The  same  author  says,  "Rape  cole  is 
another  variety  ;  they  were  called  in  Latin,  caulo-rajjumtxnd  rapo-caulis,  par- 
ticipating of  two  plants — the  coleworts  and  turnips  ;  from  whence  they  derive 
their  name.  They  grow  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  some  places  in  Germany.  They 
must,"  he  says,  "be  carefully  set  and  sown,  as  musk-melons  and  cucum- 
bers."   This  variety  has  now  become  one  of  our  hardiest  field  plants. 

879.  The  principal  cabbages  now  cultivated  in  this  country  ai*e,  the  early 
Battersea,  early  dwarf,  early  York,  imperial  Penton,  sugarloaf,  drumhead, 
red  Dutch,  purple  turnip,  Savoy,  green  Savoy,  and  yellow  Savoy;  and  the 
numberless  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  them. 

880.  Cauliflower  (Brassica  oleracea  Botrytis). — This  plant  was  first  called 
cole  florie,  and  colieflorie,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ccndis,  a  stalk,  and 
fero,  to  bear.  Pierre  Pompes  says,  cauliflower  "comes  to  us  in  Pai-is  by  way 
of  Marseilles,  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  which  is  the  only  place  I  know  of 
where  it  seeds."  From  this  account  it  would  appear  that  cauliflowers  were 
not  much  cultivated  in  France  in  1694,  when  his  work  was  published. 

881.  Broccoli  (B.  0.  Botrytis  cymosa). — This  plant  is  said  to  be  an  acci- 
dental mixture  of  the  common  cabbage  and  the  cauliflower ;  it  is  also  said 
that  it  grows  in  no  part  of  the  world  to  such  perfection  as  at  Portsmouth. 
Our  varieties  are  the  Cape,  early  purple,  late  purple,  early  white,  late  white, 
and  the  Siberian. 

8S2.  Seakale  {Coramhe  mantima). — Kale,  or,  according  to  our  oldest 
•writers,  sea-colewort,  is  indigenous  to  our  southern  shores.  Gerarde  observes 
in  his  Herbal,  that  "the  sea-colewort  groweth  naturally  upon  the  bayche 
and  brimmes  of  the  sea,  where  there  is  no  earth  to  be  seen,  but  sand  and 
rolling  pebble-stones.  I  found  it  growing  between  Whystable  and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  neere  the  brincke  of  the  sea,  and  in  many  places  neere  to  Colchester 
and  elsewhere  by  the  seaside."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  had 
attempted  to  raise  this  vegetable  in  their  gardens  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who 
calls  it  Hahnyridia,  and  says  it  grows  wild  on  the  sea-coast.  He  observes, 
provision  is  made  of  them  to  serve  in  long  voyages  at  sea,  for  as  soon  as  they 
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are  cut  up  they  are  put  into  barrels  where  oil  has  lately  been  kept,  and  then 
stopped  up  close,  that  no  air  can  come  to  them. 

883.  This  important  family  of  vegetables  are  biennial,  triennial,  and  nearly 
perennial  in  some  of  the  varieties.     They  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  The  cabbages  proper,  which  have  heads  formed  of  the  inner  leaves 

growing  close  and  compactly  round  the  stem,  which  are  thus  blanched 
into  a  whitish  yellow  by  the  outer  leaves. 

2.  Eed,  or  Milan  cabbage,  which  grows  in  the  same  form,  except  in 

colour. 

3.  Savoys,  distinguished  by  their  curly  wrinkled  leaves,  but  retaining 

the  tendency  to  form  a  her.d. 

4.  Brussels  sprouts,  producing  the  sprouts,  or  edible  part,  from  the  stem 

in  small  heads,  like  very  young  cabbages. 

5.  Borecole,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  has  a  large  open  head 

with  large  curling  leaves. 

6.  Cauliflower  and  broccoli,  in  which  the  flower-buds  form  a  close  fleshy 

head  of  a  delicate  yellowish-white,  for  which  both  are  cultivated. 

884.  Of  the  first  of  these  there  are  many  vai-ieties,  some  of  them  valuable 
for  their  precocity,  which  adapts  them  for  early  spring  cultivation  ;  others  for 
more  enduring  qualities.  They  are  all  propagated  by  seed  sown  for  main 
crops  twice  a  year, — namely,  in  April,  for  planting  out  in  June  and  July,  for 
autumn  and  winter  use  ;  and  in  August  and  September,  for  spring  use  ;  but 
it  is  usual  to  make  sowings  of  smaller  quantities  every  month  for  succession. 

885.  The  Romans  propagated  the  Brassica  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  by  which 
choice  varieties  may  be  perpetuated  with  greater  certainty  than  from  seed. 
This  is  done  by  slipping  off  the  sprouts,  which  all  the  tribe  produce  on  the 
stem,  when  about  four  inches  long ;  and  after  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a  day 
or  two  to  cauterize  the  wound,  it  is  dipped  in  caustic  hme,  and  planted  where 
it  is  to  grow.  Phny  tells  us  they  are  fittest  for  planting  or  for  eating  when  the 
sprout  has  six  leaves, 

886.  The  Callage. — The  seed  is  sown  on  beds  four  feet  wide,  and  long  in 
proportion  to  the  sowing,  —  a  bed  4  feet  by  20  will  take  2  oz.  of  seed. 
Cover  the  seed  to  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  rich  light  soil,  and 
rake  it  in :  the  after-cultivation  will  be  gathered  from  the  calendars.  They 
require  a  rich  retentive  soil.  The  whole  ti*ibe  are  improved  by  early  transplant- 
ing when  about  two  inches  in  height.  The  young  plants  should  be  removed 
into  nursery-beds  thoroughly  prepared  by  digging  and  manuring,  and,  if  dry, 
by  watering,  where  they  are  planted  four  or  five  inches  apart.  Here  the  plants 
remain  till  well  rooted.  Their  next  remove  is  usually  to  the  place  where 
they  are  pennanently  to  grow  ;  but  they  will  be  rather  improved  than  other- 
wise by  an  intermediate  shifc  to  a  second  nursery-bed. 

887.  In  final  planting  out,  the  ground  being  trenched  and  well  manured,  a 
drill  is  drawn,  three  inches  deep,  at  a  distance  proportioned  to  the  size  and 
habit  of  growth  of  the  variety ;  the  small  or  early  dwarfs  at  12  or  15 
inches    apart   in   the   rows,    the  larger   sorts,    as  Vanack,    at  18   inches. 
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The  subsequent  culture  is  confined  to  weeding  and  occasionally  stirring  the 
earth  during  summer,  and  drawing  it  up  round  the  stem  when  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  high. 

888.  The  best  varieties  of  the  white  cabbage  are  the  Early  York,  Early 
Ba.ttersea,  Early  Dwarf  Sugar-loaf,  the  Late  Sugar-loaf,  Vanack,  the 
Portugal,  or  Couve  TinincJiuda, — of  all  of  which  there  are  many  varieties ; 
as  Atkin's  Matchless,  Sutton's  Dwarf  Combe,  Sutton's  Imperial,  Enfield 
Market,  Shilling's  Queen.  The  conical  Pomeranian  is  singularly  hardy 
and  very  compact.  The  Vanack  was  subjected  to  experiment  by  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Mr.  George  Lindley  reported  it  as  "always 
in  season  by  timely  sowings,  making  excellent  spring  coleworts ;  becomes 
white-hearted  cabbage  very  early,  and  furnishes  fine  sprouts  after  the 
cabbage  is  cut."  The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  used  for  pickling,  and  the  varieties 
are  confined  to  the  Dutch,  Aberdeen,  and  Dwarf  Red.  Their  cultivation  is 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  white  cabbage,  and  the  vegetable  is  only  gathered 
when  the  head  is  thoroughly  formed,  and  when  so  gathered  the  stem  is  thrown 
away  as  of  no  further  value. 

889.  The  Savoy  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  since  the  times  of 
Gerarde,  by  whom  it  is  described.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  curly  leaves  and 
deep  green  colour  from  the  cabbage ;  like  it,  however,  it  grows  a  compact 
well-shaped  head,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  sprouts  on  the  stem  during  winter. 
Like  the  others,  it  is  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings  in  the  spring,  sown  on 
a  hotbed  in  February,  or  on  beds  in  the  open  ground  early  in  April.  Plants 
will  be  ready  for  planting  out  permanently  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

890.  In  all  respects  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  with  cabbages, 
removing  the  plants  to  a  nursery-bed  when  two  inches  high,  selecting 
the  strongest  plants  first.  When  planted  out  permanently,  they  should  stand 
two  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  20  inches  between  the  plants ;  but  it  is  not 
unusual  to  plant  them  between  standing  crops  of  peas  or  other  less  permanent 
crops,  whose  place  they  thus  occupy  when  removed. 

891.  Brussels  Sproiits  have  the  same  treatment  in  the  seed-beds  ;  early  in 
April  being  the  best  time  for  sowing  in  the  open  ground.  Mr.  Cuthill  thinks 
]\larch  sowing  would  be  better.  "  When  thus  sown,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  had 
them  three  feet  high,  each  stem  producing  a  peck  of  large  close  sprouts."  The 
after-treatment  Mr.  Cuthill  recommends,  is  to  "select  a  rich  stiff  loam,  and 
plant  them  in  rows  2  feet  or  18  inches  apart,  keeping  the  ground  loosened  by 
hoeing  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  stems  reach  their  full  height,  which  is  known  by 
the  top  beginning  to  cabbage,  it  is  cut.  This  throws  all  the  strength  of  the 
plant  into  the  sprouts  on  the  stem,  and  makes  the  bottom  ones  as  good  as 
the  top."  Mr.  Mcintosh  dissents  from  this  practice  of  cutting  the  top  : 
"Fromtheir  form  and  position,"  he  says,  '*  they  protect  the  sprouts  during 
vinter,  and  in  wet  weather,  from  frost,  snow,  and  rain." 

892.  Borecole,  Greens,  and  Curlies,  are  a  numerous  tribe  of  the  Brassicsc, 
cultivated  for  their  leaves  in  winter  and  for  their  sprouts  in  the  spring.  The 
first  week  in  April  or  May,  and  again  about  the  second  week  in  August,  is  the 
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time  to  sow,  using  exactly  the  same  precautions  as  with  the  others.  The 
borecoles  are  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  the  cabbages,  and  will  follow  peas 
without  fresh  manuring,  if  the  ground  is  in  tolerably  good  heart ;  or  they  may 
be  planted  between  rows  of  peas  or  potatoes,  to  occupy  the  gi-ound  when  these 
crops  are  removed. 

893.  The  Horticultural  Society  have  experimented  on  this  tribe  of  Brassica, 
and  issued  a  report ;  but  the  varieties  are  so  numerous  and  so  mixed,  that  the 
distinction  between  them  is  still  very  indefinite.  Dwarf  Curled  Greens,  under 
half  a  dozen  names,  are  the  old  Scotch  curl}',  very  dwarf  in  habit,  and  closely 
curled, — an  excellent  varietj'.  The  Tall  Green  Curled,  also  under  a  host  of 
names,  grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  stands  severe  frosts,  and  affords  the  most 
delicate  greens  when  frosted.  Purple  Borecole  differs  little  from  the  preceding 
except  in  colour.  Variegated  borecole  is  a  mere  variety,  very  useful,  and  even 
ornamental,  in  the  mixed  garden. 

894.  The  Co((af/er's  Kale  is  a  variety  of  the  tall  cavalier  cabbage  which  was 
raised  at  Sherburn  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  from  Brussels  sprouts.  Crossed  with 
one  of  the  varieties  of  kale,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  spring  of  1858,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  tender  of  all  the  greens,  and 
of  exquisite  flavour.  It  stands  four  feet  high  when  full-gi-own,  and  should  be 
allowed  an  equal  space  to  grow  in,  being  clothed  to  the  ground  with  immense 
rosette-like  shoots  of  a  bluish-green  tint,  which,  when  boiled,  become  a  deli- 
cate green.  The  seed  should  be  sown  late  in  March  or  eai'ly  in  April,  and 
when  planted  out,  should  have  a  rich  deep  soil  assigned  to  it. 

895.  The  cabbage,  partially  analyzed  by  Schraeder,  contains  0 '65 green  feculous 
matter,  0*29  vegetable  albumen,  0"05  resinous  substance,  2 '89  gummy  extract, 
2'84:  extractive  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  besides  a  sap  containing 
.sulphate  of  nitre  and  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of  calcium 
and  magnesia,  with  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  Other  analyses  have  demon- 
strated that  sulphur  is  present,  besides  an  animal  principle  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  cruciferous  plant.  An  analysis  by  Fromberg  gives  as 
follows : — 

Nitrogenous  or  nutritive  matter  1*75 

Heat-giving  do.  4'05 

Mineral  matter      0-80 

Water         93-40 


100-00 


896.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  antiscorbutic,  and,  as  French  writers 
say,  preventives  of  gout :  the  first  water  from  it  is  laxative ;  the  last  mildly 
astringent.  The  tender  leaves  have  been  administered  in  leprosy.  The  seed  has 
been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  worms.  In  confirmed  pulmonary  diseases,  a 
syrup  in  which  the  sap  of  the  red  cabbage  occurs,  is  sometimes  administered 
by  French  physicians  to  soothe  the  patient.  The  white  cabbage,  in  a  fer- 
mented state,  is  very  extensively  used  throughout  Germany,  under  the  name 
of  sour-krout.     In  the  navy  and  in  sea-going  ships  it  is  used  as  an  anti- 
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scorbutic.      Hahnemann,    the   originator  of  homoeopathy,   prescribes  it  in 
€ome  of  his  remedies. 

897 .  Our  English  physicians  consider  cabbages  in  general  as  hard  of  digestion, 
and  apt  to  produce  flatulency  in  weak  stomachs.  It  is,  however,  a  wholesome 
diet  for  those  who  have  good  digestion,  when  used  immediately  after  cutting, 

898.  Cauliflower  {Brassica  oleracea  Botrytis). — In  the  preceding  varieties  of 
the  Brassicce,  we  find  them  cultivated  for  their  leaves,  growing  either  loosely 
on  the  stem,  or  forming  a  round  compact  head,  blanched  by  being  covered  with 
the  outer  leaves,  or  sprouting  from  the  stem,  sometimes  in  small  heads,  at 
others  in  separate  small  slender  leaves.  We  now  come  to  the  cauliflower,  in 
which  the  abortive  flowers  form  a  serried  corymb,  connected  with  the  stem 
by  a  thick  fleshy  peduncle,  the  whole  thickly  interwoven,  and  forming  a  com- 
pact round  head  of  a  creamy- white  colour,  and  of  great  delicacy  when  properlj 
grown. 

899.  The  origin  of  the  cauliflower,  hke  all  the  family,  is  ascribed  to  the 
common  wild  cabbage,  B.  oleracea  ;  but  it  requires  considerable  faith  in  the 
tendency  of  the  plant  to  sport  into  varieties,  in  order  to  believe  them  to  be  of 
the  sgime  species.  It  is  of  eastern  origin,  having  been  brought  from  Cyprus 
into  France,  and  introduced  from  that  country  into  England  early  in  the 
17th  century. 

900.  With  us  the  plant  is  treated  as  an  annual,  although  it  may,  like  all 
the  race,  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  In  order  to  keep  uj?  a  succession,  three 
or  four  sowings  should  be  made  in  the  season,  the  first  sowing  being  made  on 
a  slight  hotbed  in  February,  or  very  early  in  March.  This  is  done  by  digging 
away  a  few  inches  of  the  soil  the  size  of  the  intended  bed,  filling  it  up  to  a 
few  inches  above  the  surrounding  soil  with  fresh  stable-dung  which  has  been 
well  turned,  covering  the  bed  with  the  soil  removed,  raking  it,  and  patting  it 
smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  On  this  bed  sow  the  seed,  raking  it  in, 
or  sifting  fine  soil  over  it,  and  covering  it  with  hand-glasses,  and  otherwise 
protecting  it  when  necessar3\ 

901.  Early  in  April  a  second  and  larger  sowing  should  be  made  in  the  open 
:gi'ound,  and  a  third  and  last  sowing  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  stand 
through  the  winter.  These  sowings  are  made  on  beds  of  rich  light  soil, 
thoroughly  pulverized  by  digging,  and  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  4^  feet 
wide,  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  garden,  half  an 
ounce  of  seed  being  sufficient  for  a  10-foot  bed.  In  very  dry  weather,  the  seed- 
beds should  receive  a  copious  watering  the  night  before  sowing.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  be  handled,  transplant  them  to  nursery -beds  of 
rich  soil,  well  manured,  pricking  them  out  four  inches  apart  each  way.  Some 
authorities  recommend  a  second  removal  when  the  roots  have  formed  a 
compact  mass,  in  order  to  check  the  gi'owth  of  stem  and  promote  balling. 
In  June  the  April  sowings  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  where  they  are  to  grow  ;  in 
September  they  will  be  heading,  and  will  continue  to  improve  up  to  the  frosta 
of  early  winter. 

902.  Like  all  the  Brassicas,  the  cauliflower  reouires  a  rich  deep  soil  and  an 
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open  spot,  but  sheltered  from  the  north.  An  old  celery  or  asparagus- 
bed,  from  which  the  plants  have  been  lifted  for  forcing,  is  excellent :  if  none 
such  is  at  liberty,  let  the  ground  be  Tvell  trenched,  three  feet  deep,  and 
manured  witli  good  rotten  dung,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  in 
digging,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  delicacy  and  freshness  of  the  vegetable 
depend  on  its  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  when  once  started.  On  the  ground 
thus  prepared  plant  the  young  seedlings  2h  feet  apart  each  way. 

903.  The  after-cultivation  is  very  simple  :  careful  weeding,  stirring  the  soil 
from  time  to  time  with  the  hoe,  and  drawing  the  earth  about  their  roots,  and 
copious  watering  at  the  roots  in  dry  weather,  include  the  necessary  routine. 

904.  The  autumn-sown  plants  are  usually  pricked  out  xmder  frames  fcr 
protection  during  winter,  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds  and  decaying  leaves, 
stirring  the  soil  occasionally,  and  giving  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather, 
protecting  them  from  frost  and  rain.  As  they  advance,  and  begin  to  head 
underhand  or  bell-glasses,  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  giving  air: 
in  severe  weather,  protect  the  frames  and  hand-glasses  by  packing  Utter  round 
them. 

905.  When  the  heads  begin  to  appear,  shade  them  from  sun  and  rain  by 
breaking  down  some  of  the  larger  leaves,  so  as  to  cover  it.  Water  in  dry- 
weather,  pre'vaously  forming  the  earth  into  a  basin  round  the  stem,  and  pour 
the  water  into  the  roots,  choosing  the  evening  in  mild  weather  for  so  doing,  and 
the  morning  when  the  air  is  frosty. 

906.  Jlr,  Henry  Baily,  of  Nuneham  Park,  a  well-known  authority,  trans- 
plants his  autumn  seedhngs,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  few  roots,  into  60- 
sized  pots,  which  he  places  in  an  open  airy  frame,  or  other  sheltered  place 
having  facilities  for  protecting  them  from  frost.  As  they  fill  the  smaller  pots 
with  their  roots,  they  are  transplanted  into  larger  ones,  taking  care  that  the 
roots  never  get  matted  in  their  pots ;  and  early  in  February  the  first  crop 
is  placed  out  on  a  south  border,  the  holes  prepared  for  them  having  received 
a  barrowful  of  thoroughly  rotted  dung,  over  which  the  mould  is  replaced, 
forming  a  little  hillock  on  which  the  cauliflowers  are  planted.  They  are 
covered  with  the  hand-glass  till  thoroughly  established.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  Mr.  Baily  tells  us  (Hort.  Trans,  v.  103),  all  check  on  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plant  is  avoided,  while  the  tendency  to  increased  luxuriance  so 
necessary  in  plants  whose  leaves  or  flowers  are  eaten,  is  encouraged. 

907.  After  planting  out,  copious  waterings  should  be  given  in  the  mornings 
in  dull,  cloudy  weather,  or  in  the  evenings  after  bright  sunshine. 

908.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  plants  in  flower  may  be  taken  up  with 
as  much  earth  at  their  roots  as  possible,  and  planted,  or  rather  laid  in  by 
the  roots,  and  lying  on  their  sides,  in  a  hght  sandy  soil,  in  some  warm,  sheltered 
place,  where  the  frost  can  be  excluded.  In  such  a  shed  or  frame  they  may 
be  kept  fresh  and  in  condition  for  many  weeks.  Mr.  Drummond,  of  the  Cork 
Botanic  Gardens,  dug  pits  in  the  common  soil,  planting  the  cauliflowers  in 
it,  and  covering  them  with  frames  of  long  wheat  straw,  tied  together  in  small 
bundles,  as  directed  for  reeds  in  par.  718,  giving  them  air  in  fine  weather. 
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909.  The  increase  of  so-called  varieties  led  the  Horticultural  Society  to  test 
their  qualities  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  following  results  : — Eight  kinds  were 
sown  on  April  9,  and  subsequently  treated  alike  in  every  respect.  Of  the 
eight  kinds  tried,  the  largo  Asiatic  and  the  Walcheren  proved  to  be  the  most 
deserving  of  cultivation.  It  must  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  April  9 
is  much  too  late  to  prove  some  cauliflowers  in  this  country;  for  every  gardener 
knows  that  a  kind  which  comes  good  in  spring  may  bo  almost  worthless  in  a 
dry  hot  summer.  The  early  varieties  were  failures,  but  the  late  kinds  wer& 
good.  In  experiments  upon  vegetables,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
proved  in  the  best  season  for  their  particular  gi-owth,  as  many  are  trained  to 
early  spring,  others  to  summer,  and  others  again  to  autumn  growth ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  properties,  within  certain  limits,  become 
hereditary. 

910.  Uroccoliis  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  cauliflower  ;  and  certainly, 
if  we  admit  all  the  other  Brassicce  to  be  varieties  of  the  wild  B.  oleracea,  this 
relationship  may  be  readily  admitted.  It  differs  very  slightly  indeed  from  the 
cauliflower.  The  flower-stem  is  longer  and  less  fleshy,  the  head  less  compact, 
and  it  rarely  attains  the  size  or  delicacy  of  the  cauliflower.  It  is  of  very 
recent  introduction,  and  Miller  mentions  the  fact  of  the  white  and  purple- 
broccoli  coming  from  Italy  in  his  time.  In  many  respects  the  culture  of  the 
broccoli  is  the  same  as  the  other  cabbages.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the- 
middle  of  May,  according  to  the  season  and  localit)',  it  is  sown  in  beds,  or,  as 
some  recommend,  in  the  ground  where  it  is  to  grow,  first  trenching  and  treading 
it  thoroughly,  and  inserting  the  seeds  in  rows  two  feet  apart  from  each  other, 
dropping  two  or  three  seeds  into  each  hole.  In  order  to  prevent  early  and  par- 
tial flowering,  where  this  mode  of  culture  is  adopted,  all  but  the  strongest  plant 
are  drawn,  when  the  seeds  come  up,  and  either  thrown  away  or  transplanted. 
Where  seed-beds  are  adopted,  they  should  be  prepared  of  rich  light  mould, 
well  dug,  and,  if  very  dry,  well  watered  the  evening  before  sowing.  The  seeds 
should  be  thinly  sown,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats  or  litter  till  the  plants 
appear.  When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  prick  them  out  into- 
nursery-beds  four  inches  apart,  watering  them  in  dry  weather.  In  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  they  will  be  strong  enough  for  planting  out,  the  ground 
for  them  having  been  prepared  by  trenching  and  manuring. 

911.  Broccoli  succeeds  best  in  fresh  loamy  soil ;  therefore,  where  that  cannot 
be  given,  deep  trenching,  by  which  fresh  earth  is  brought  up  nearer  th» 
siu-face,  is  the  next  best  soil  for  it,  adding  plenty  of  manure.  According  ta 
the  size  of  the  plant,  they  should  be  planted  18  inches  to  3  feet  asunder. 
Knight's  dwarf  only  require  18  inches  ;  early  white,  27  inches  ;  purple  Cape, 
Walcheren,  and  early  white,  2  feet  asunder ;  and  the  taller  sorts,  as  large- 
headed  purple,  cream-coloured,  and  cauliflower  broccoli,  3  feet  apart. 

912.  During  its  summer  growth  the  ground  requires  to  be  deeply  stirred 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  air  and  moisture  about 
the  roots. 

913.  Hints  on  So\Hng  Seeds, — There  are  two  points  in  connection  with  s:  3d- 
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sowing  which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  the  success  and  vigour  of  ger- 
mination, and  the  regularity,  strength,  and  luxuriance  of  the  crop,  besides 
that  of  having  good  and  perfect  seed.  These  are  the  proper  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  and  the  regular  and  uniform  depth  at  which  the  seed  is 
sown.  The  presence  of  air,  moistiire,  and  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  is 
essential  to  the  germination  of  seeds.  In  the  absence  of  these  agents,  the  pro- 
cess of  germination  will  not  go  on.  The  soil  is  the  medium  by  means  of  which 
a  supply  of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth  is  kept  up  ;  but,  unless  the  soil  be  in  a 
proper  condition,  it  cannot  supply  these.  If  it  be  very  dry,  it  contains  too 
much  air  and  too  little  moisture.  The  proper  condition  of  the  soil  is  when  it 
is  neither  very  dry  nor  very  wet ;  it  is  then  moist,  but  not  wet ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  watered,  and  is  easily  crumbled  to  pieces  in  the 
hand,  witn  its  particles  adhering  together. 

914,  A  state  of  too  much  dr}Tiess  seldom  occurs  in  this  country ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  too  much  water  is  not  vmcommon ;  it  is,  however,  remedied  by  drainage. 
The  grand  point  is  to  get  the  soil  thoroughly  well  pulverized,  by  means  of 
which,  with  proper  drainage,  it  will  be  in  a  condition  favourable  to  germina- 
tion of  seeds.  Temperature  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the  time  re- 
quired for  germination,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  higher  the  temperature 
is,  the  more  rapidly  does  germination  go  on.  The  soil  receives  its  heat  through 
the  medium  of  the  air ;  consequently  the  surface-soil  is  more  quickly  heated 
than  that  lower  down.  Whenever  the  air  is  warmer  than  the  soil,  the  surface 
will  be  warmer  than  that  below  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  is  cooler, 
the  surface  will,  by  contact,  cool  much  more  rapidly  than  that  below  the  sur- 
face. From  this  it  follows,  the  more  rapid  germination  will  occur  at  about  one 
inch  below  the  surface,  to  which  depth  the  heat  will  soon  penetrate,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  will  not  be  so  readily  cooled  during  the  night.  Seeds  on  the 
surface  will  generally  grow  most  rapidh^,  and  the  germination  of  others  will 
occupy  more  time  as  the  distance  from  the  surface  is  increased.  It  is  owing 
to  this  fact  that  seeds  too  deeply  sown  do  not  grow  at  all,  the  temperature  not 
being  sufficiently  elevated,  and  the  supply  of  air  being  too  Hmited  to  set  the 
chemical  process  at  work,  which  is  essential  to  germination.  M.  S. 


§  4.— The  Fruit-Garden. 

915.  Planting  of  all  kinds,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  should  now 
be  over  for  the  season.  Should  it  still  be  necessary  to  plant,  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  protect  the  tender  roots,  while  they  are  j-et  foreign  to  the  soil, 
both  from  frost  and  heat,  by  mulching  with  long  stable  manure,  or,  as  some 
recommend,  by  laying  a  layer  of  pebbles  over  them,  laid  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and 
covering  that,  during  the  spring  months,  with  ferns,  haulm,  or  other  attainable 
rubbish.  All  winter  pruning  will  now  be  completed.  Peaches  and  necta- 
rines are  advancing  towards  blossom,  and  apricots,  on  a  south  wall,  will 
be  showing  their  bloom.     These  now  require  the  greatest  attention.     If  tho 
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lutumn  and  winter  months  have  been  wet  and  cloudy,  the  frait-bearing 
tranches  will  be  weak  and  wateiy.  Every  protection  from  spring  frost  should 
be  given  to  the  tree  under  these  circumstances.  In  such  seasons,  especially 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  young  shoots  being  unripened 
in  the  previous  autumn,  the  trees  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  green-fly. 
If  not  observed  at  once,  they  commit  very  serious  damage.  Tobacco -water, 
in  the  proportion  of  2  oz.  of  tobacco  infused  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
is  a  remedy  as  well  as  a  protection,  when  applied  cool  to  the  tree  with  a  brush. 
A  weaker  decoction  may  be  applied  with  the  syringe  with  advantage. 

916.  The  question  of  protection  is  one  on  which  the  authorities  are  by  no 
means  agreed ;  but  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  some  of  the  best  gardeners  recommend 
temporary  projecting  copings  to  the  walls,  and  canvas  or  caHco  curtains 
depending  from  them.  Others  find  a  worsted  netting  of  small  mesh  and 
thickish  thread  a  sufficient  protection,  while  it  leaves  a  freer  play  to  the  natural 
atmosphere  round  the  trees ;  and  many  good  authorities  favour  this  view. 
Another  object  of  protection  in  the  early  spring  is  to  retard  the  blossoms  by 
shading  from  the  sun.  For  this  purpose  canvas,  suspended  before  them 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  is  the  most  efficient. 

917.  The  perfect-bearing  shoots  of  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  known  by 
their  buds  towards  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Some  of  these  are  pointed,  smgle 
buds,  with  a  brownish  envelope :  these  are  leaf-buds.  Next  to  these,  and 
higher  up  the  shoot,  are  triple  buds, — a  plump,  silver-coated  one  on  each  side, 
and  a  thin  one  in  the  centre.  This  central  one  is  a  leaf-bud,  the  outer  two  are 
blossom-buds  ;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  pruner  to  cultivate  as  many  o5 
these  as  possible. 

918.  Ajjples  and  Pears,  which  bear  their  fruit  on  spurs,  when  cultivated 
in  gardens,  are  usually  trained  as  espaliers,  as  pyramids,  or  dwarf  bushes. 
We  have  already  described  the  training  and  pruning  these  trees  undergo.  In 
the  mature  state  they  require  care  in  selecting  the  shoots  to  be  retained,  pre- 
ferring ripe,  short-jointed,  brownish  shoots,  shortening  back  these  to  a  bud 
which  will  extend  the  growth  of  the  tree,  studying, — first,  the  production  of 
spurs  ;  second,  to  keep  the  heart  of  the  tree  open  ;  third,  as  the  finest  fruit  is 
borne  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  to  keep  these  within  as  compact  a 
range  as  possible. 

919.  Fmes  are  now  pushing  forth  their  young  shoots  in  great  numbers.  At 
this  season  only  those  which  are  obviously  useless,  and  especially  those  issuing 
from  old  wood,  unless  wanted  for  future  years'  rods,  should  be  rubbed  off  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  close  to  the  stem.  The  useless  ones  being  disposed  of, 
those  left  should  be  trained  close  to  the  wall,  at  regular  distances  apart,  so  that 
all  may  enjoy  the  light,  heat,  and  air. 

920.  Strauherries,  which  have  been  under  mulch  all  the  winter,  should  now 
be  uncovered ;  the  old  foliage  would  be  cut  down  in  March,  as  directed ; 
and  after  clearing  away  all  weeds  and  useless  runners,  a  spring  dressing  of 
half-decayed  material  from  the  cucumber-frame,  mixed  with  soot  and  decayed 
leaves,  will  be  useful,  watering  frequently  towai-da  the  end  of  the  month. 
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cri  Goosele-n-ies  and  Currards,  pinined  in  January  and  top-dressed  in 
March  by  removing  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  and  replacing  with  a  compost  of 
loam  and  decayed  dung,  in  equal  proportions,  extending  to  the  extremity  of 
the  roots,  will  now  requii-e  little  attention  tiU  the  fruit  begms  to  form. 


§  5.— Operations  in  the  Kitchen- Garden. 

022.  Supposing  the  accompanying  diagram  to  represent  an  acre  of  ground,  the 
length  to  run  east  and  west,  which  gives  the  advantage  of  a  good  peach  wall, 
a—h  is  the  line  beyond  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  crop  ;  c  is  a  border  12  feet 

wide,  which  may  be  devoted  to  early 
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crops,  or  espaliers,  pillar,  or  bush  frviits. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  borders/ 
and  g.    The  east  and  west  walls  may 
be  trainedwith  plums,  cherries,  pears, 
mulberries,     walnuts,     medlars,     or 
other  trees:    i  is  supposed  to  be  a 
low  wall,  fence,  or  hedge ;  li,  a  bor- 
der, where  late  fruits  or  salading  may 
be  grown  dui'ing  the  summer  time, 
,  when  a  httle  shade  is  an  advantage 
to  them  ;  d,  main  walk,  six  feet  wide, 
running  round  the  quarters ;  e,  cross- 
walks, four  feet  wide  between  them. 
The  main  body  of  the  kitchen-garden 
is  divided  into  eiglit  squares,  two  of 
which   are  devoted  to  each  group. 
Let  c  be  planted  with,— 1.  asparagus, 
2,  globe  artichokes,  3.  seakale,  and 
4.  rhubarb.     Of  course  the  space  for 
each  will  be  detennined  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  family ;  but  the 
proportions  indicated  may  serve  as  a 
rruide.     Let  5  be  planted  with  bush- 
fruits,    as  currants, --including  red 


white,  and  black,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries,  and,  it  may  be,  root-pruned 
trees.  Horseradish  may  be  planted  between  these.  To  keep  all  these  m  proper 
condition,  a  few  of  each  should  be  removed  every  year,-the  asparagus,  sea- 
kale,  and  rhubarb  for  forcing:  the  artichokes  can  be  separated  for  propagation; 
and  the  raspberries  divided  and  replanted.  7  and  8  are  supposed  to  bo 
planted  with  preparers,  which  comprise  beet,  celery,  carrots,  turnips,  leeks, 
onions,  peas,  scorzoneras,  salsafy,  beans,  cardoons,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
potatoes,  parsnips,  scarlet-runners  :  these  are  some  of  the  principal  kitchen- 
crops,  and  comprise  about  one-fourth.     Then,  again,  let  1  and  2  be  devoted 
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to  surface-cvops,  which,  for  the  sake  of  equalizing  them  with  the  other  groups, 
will  comprise  numerous  light  crops, — as  salads,  sweet  herbs,  and  similar  crops  ; 
tke  exhausters,  comprising  another  fourth  of  the  whole, — broccoh,  cabbage, 
including  Dutch,  red  Braganza,  &c.  ;  Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauUflower, 
kale,  or  borecole.  These  will  occupy  3  and  4.  As  these  two  squares  become 
vacated,  the  deepeners  may  fill  the  space  left  by  them,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  3  and  4  become  filled  with  the  latter.  The  exhausters  will  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  surface-crops  on  1  and  2  ;  the  latter  will  be  transferred  to  7 
and  8,  previously  occupied  with  preparers,  which  have  followed  the  deepeners 
on  5  and  6 ;  and  thus  a  perpetual  rotation  may  be  maintained,  which  will 
improve  the  ground  instead  of  impoverishing  it. 

923.  Asparagus. — This  crop  is  usually  grown  on  beds,  but  there  is  no 
advantage  whatever  in  marking  the  ground  into  beds ;  the  most  approved 
method  is  to  trench  the  ground  three  feet  deep,  turning  in  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure.  Supposing  this  is  done  in  the  depth  of  winter,  let  it  lay  rough 
till  April,  when  it  will  be  pulverized  by  frost ;  then  lay  on  it  a  good  coat  ot 
very  rotten  dung,  and  fork  it  well  in,  making  the  ground  level ;  then  plant 
the  roots  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  8  or  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  mode  I  prefer  is  to  have  two-year- old  plants,  and,  having  stretched  a  line 
north  and  south,  to  cut  a  drill  with  a  spade  8  or  10  inches  deep ;  in  this 
place  the  roots,  the  crowns  two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  close  the  earth 
about  them  with  the  hand,  and  settle  them  well  in  with  water,  not  poured  on 
them  from  a  spout,  but  from  a  coarse  rose.  In  two  years'  time  it  is  fit  to  cut ; 
and  if  two  or  three  rows  are  taken  up  and  forced,  and  a  like  quantity  planted 
every  year,  there  will  always  be  a  supply  in  all  stages,  the  main  body  being 
strong  and  vigorous  roots  to  cut  from  ;  and  none  are  better  for  forcing  than 
such  as  have  served  five  or  six  years  in  the  open  ground.  To  raise  aspa- 
ragus from  seed,  which  it  yields  in  abundance,  if  allowed,  in  the  autumn, 
the  seed  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  rubbed  out 
when  sufficiently  so.  It  may  be  sown  thinly  on  ground  that  has  been  well  dug, 
but  not  manured,  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  June :  if  sown 
broadcast,  it  should  be  scattered  thinly  and  evenly,  and  trodden  in,  and  the 
ground  raked  over  ;  if  in  drills,  they  should  be  about  a  foot  apart  and  an  inch 
deep,  the  seeds  sown  thinly,  and  pressed  and  raked  over.  They  make  more 
root  than  top  the  first  year ;  but  if  they  are  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  ground 
stirred  often  between  them,  they  will  grow  vigorously  the  second  year,  and  be 
fit  to  plant  out  the  following  spring. 

924.  Celery  may  be  sown  at  this  time  for  a  late  supply.  Sow  in  an  open 
piece  of  ground,  as  between  newly-planted  or  sown  asparagus  or  artichokes : 
such  spaces  do  well  for  the  purpose  ;  and  as  they  are  to  be  pricked  out  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle,  they  will  draw  the  ground  but  little.  The  seed 
should  be  scattered  very  thinly,  trodden,  and  raked  even,  and,  if  necessary, 
watered.  It  should,  when  large  enough,  be  pricked  out  about  six  inches  apart, 
on  an  open  well-manured  piece  of  ground.  When  ready  to  i^lant  for  good  in 
the  trenches,  mark  out  the  ground  into  four  feet  clear  spaces  between  the 
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trenches,  allowing  15  inches  for  the  trench,  if  single  rows,  and  20  inches, 
if  double  rows,  are  to  be  planted.  Have  not  less  than  four  feet  clear  space 
between  the  rows ;  dig  out  the  trenches  one  spade  deep,  throwing  the  soil 
on  the  spaces  between ;  then  dig  in  the  trenches  a  good  dressing  of  rotten 
dung.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  it  is  as  well  to  wait  for  a  shower  of  rain, 
unless  it  can  be  copiously  watered  both  before  and  after  planting.  If  in  >ingle 
rows,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  plant  along  the  centre  of  the  trench,  a  foot 
apart ;  if  double,  stretch  a  line  along  the  centre  and  plant  a  row  on  each  side 
of  it.  Let  them  be  taken  up  and  planted  with  a  trowel,  and  not  with  a  dibber : 
they  should  be  well  settled  in  with  water.  It  is  sometimes  planted  in  this 
manner : — The  ground  is  marked  into  one  or  more  beds  four  feet  wdde ;  if  more 
than  one,  five  or  six  feet  is  left  between  the  beds  ;  the  soil  is  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  10  inches  or  a  foot,  and  thrown  on  the  intervening  spaces  ;  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  is  then  forked  into  each  bed ;  the  plants  are  then  planted 
in  rows  across  the  beds  five  plants  in  each  row,  the  rows  15  inches  apart. 
The  only  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  a  greater  number  of  plants  can  be 
grown  on  a  given  space.  In  earthing  them  up,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
pieces  of  board  as  long  as  the  bed  is  wide.  Place  these  between  two  rows,  let- 
ting the  boards  rest  close  to  the  plants  :  this  forms  a  trough  into  which  the 
earth  is  to  be  thrown.  Before  earthing  up,  as  it  is  called,  it  is  always  best  to 
gather  up  each  plant  with  the  hand  and  press  the  soil  about  it,  to  keep  the 
leaves  together,  which  prevents  the  soil  falling  into  the  heart  of  the  plant. 
Kever  earth  up  till  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  it  is  wanted, — before 
the  month  of  October,  when  a  little  more  time  must  be  allowed  for  blanching. 
Early  in  November  the  final  earthing-up  should  be  done,  unless  in  wet  soils, 
when  it  might  be  protected  with  litter  and  earthed  up  for  blanching  at 
discretion,  otherwise  sharp  frosts  might  injure  it.  Some  place  dried  leaves 
about  the  plants  before  earthing  up,  and  others,  at  the  final  earthing,  cover  the 
plants  completely  over ;  but  whether  any  advantage  is  derived  from  these 
practices  may  be  doubted.  It  is  advisable  to  dust  well  with  lime  before  earth- 
ing 01  watering  with  lime-water  to  destroy  slugs.  It  is  alwa3's  best  to  earth 
up  gradually,  that  is,  about  four  inches  at  a  time,  lest  a  too  sudden  change 
from  exposure  might  rot  the  stalks.  While  growing,  plenty  of  water  should  be 
given,  and  sometimes  liquid  manure  ;  for  it  is  a  gross-feeding  crop,  and  must 
be  kept  growing,  or  it  will  neither  be  crisp  nor  of  good  flavour.  The  best  way  to 
<jrow  celery  is  to  plant  about  15  or  18  inches  apart,  on  a  well-manured  and  well- 
pulverized  piece  of  ground :  let  it  grow  to  its  full  size,  keep  the  ground  well 
5tin-ed  between,  give  liquid  manure  or  lay  rotted  dung  between,  and  water 
in  dry  weather. 

925.  When  it  is  desired  to  blanch  it,  get  a  number  of  4-inch  drain-pipes, 
about  18  inches  long;  place  one  over  each  plant,  hold  the  leaves  and; 
stalks  together,  and  fill  up  with  sand :  it  will  blanch  clean,  and  is  easily  taken 
up.  A  great  many  more  may  thus  be  grown  on  a  given  space,  the  waste  of 
room  between  the  trenches,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  being  unnecessary.  To 
protect  from  frost,  place  litter  between;   but  very   sharp  frosts  alone  wiH 
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injure  them.  The  cost  of  pipes  will  be  saved  in  the  reduction  of  the 
necessary  labour.  The  sand  may  be  collected  and  used  again,  or  it  will  be  an 
excellent  dressing  for  the  ground,  if  heavy.  For  sorts,  I  have  found  none  to 
surpass  Colour  Red  and  Crystal  White,  which,  if  well  grown,  are  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

926.  In  the  suburbs  of  \a.rgo  towns,  where  ground  is  valuable  and  space 
limited,  it  often  happens  that  kitchen-gardens  are  severely  overtasked,  through 
a  prevailing  notion  that  high  tillage  and  abundant  manuring  make  up  for  ex- 
tent of  room.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  has  its  limits  ;  for  instances  are  not  wanting 
to  show  that  serious  and  vexatious  results  are  traceable  to  this  cause.  The 
ground  gets  filled  with  insects, — undecomposed  manure  is  worked  into  the  soil 
after  each  crop, — it  is  trenched  in,  dug  in,  or  laid  on  the  surface  as  mulch 
sometimes  ;  all  manner  of  undecomposed  rubbish  and  garden  refuse  is  trenched, 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  The  result  is  obvious  ;  for  where  there  is  decompo- 
sition, or  putrid  fermentation  takes  place,  many  agencies  are  attracted  thither 
to  hasten  the  work ; — insects  are  bred  in  vast  numbers, — club  and  canker 
become  prevalent,  and  good  gardening  becomes  impossible.  The  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  is  either  a  copious  manuring  with  unslaked  lime,  burning 
the  soil,  as  described  at  page  46,  or  the  substitution  of  new  soil,  if  the  surface- 
parings  of  a  pasture  are  conveniently  attainable.  But  prevention  is  always 
better  than  cure.  The  manure  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed  or  rotted,  so 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  breed  insects,  and  before  it  is  applied  to  the  ground,  it 
should  be  well  incorjDorated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  loamy  soil.  Where 
ground  is  heavily  worked,  as,  for  instance,  where  a  spring  crop  of  lettuces,  an 
autumn  crop  of  potatoes,  and  a  winter  crop  of  greens  have  been  obtained  from 
the  same  piece  of  ground,  manure  alone  will  not  supply  the  whole  of  the  loss  ; 
but  the  addition  of  new  soil  may  do  so.  Another  mode  of  prevention  is  to 
adopt  a  well-defined  system  of  rotation  :  such  measures  will  keep  the  ground 
in  good  heart. 

927.  JUtiobarb  may  be  forced  in  the  same  way.  The  best  I  find  for  forcing 
is  the  Prince  Albert  or  Linnsean,  which  force  with  less  heat  than  most  other 
kinds.  If  forced  on  the  ground  where  it  grows,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  cover  with  large  pots  and  stable  maniTre, — by  this  method  it  is  blanched  ;. 
but  when  forced  in  a  frame,  or  otherwise,  it  is  unnecessary  to  exclude  the  light, 
as  there  is  no  advantage  in  blanching  it.  Ehubarb  may  be  planted  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  although  mild  weather  in  autumn  or  early  spring  is  best :  it 
should  be  planted  on  a  clear  open  spot  on  good  soil,  which  should  be  well 
trenched  three  feet  deep.  The  plants  should  be  not  less  than  four  feet  apart  ; 
or,  where  it  is  intended  to  take  up  some  every  year  for  forcing,  a  distance  of 
three  feet  wdll  be  sufficient.  Before  planting,  a  good  substance  of  very  rotten 
manure  should  be  worked  into  the  soil.  When  desired  to  increase  the  plants, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  take  up  large  roots  and  divide  them  with  a  spado  ; 
every  piece  that  has  a  crown  to  it  will  grow  and  make  a  plant ;  and  as  it  grows  • 
very  quickly,  this  is  as  good  a  mode  of  propagating  it  as  any. 

928.  Jerusalem  ArtkhoJces  may  still  be  planted  where  not  previously  done- 
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Give  foiir  feet  one  way,  and  three  or  four  feet  the  other.    It  should  not  be 
delayed  after  the  first  week  this  month. 

929.  Globe  Articholcs. — The  best  method  of  propagating  these  is  to  take 
offsets  from  them  in  Api-il  or  May,  and  plant  them,  three  feet  apart,  in  a  row, 
and  the  rows  five  feet  apart.  They  bear  little  or  nothing  the  same  season, 
iDut  produce  abundantly  the  following.  To  keep  them  in  good  bearing  con- 
dition, it  is  advisable  to  plant  a  fresh  row  every  year,  and  remove  one  of  the 
old  ones.  If  they  are  protected  with  straw,  fern,  or  leaves,  in  winter,  they 
bear  rather  earlier  in  summer ;  but  many  leave  them  unprotected.  They  are 
then  killed  to  the  ground,  but  break  up  strong  in  the  spring.  Before  planting 
them,  the  soil  should  be  trenched  three  feet  deep.  The  foregoing  are  all  of 
the  same  group,  that  is,  deepeners,  and  the  same  rules  hold  good  for  their 
culture  ;  i.  e.  the  ground  should  be  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured,  except 
in  the  case  of  horseradish  ;  and  as  it  is  advisable  to  give  other  crops  the  benefit 
of  ground  vacated  by  them,  it  is  as  well  to  adopt  the  afore-mentioned  rule, — to 
plant  fresh  rows  of  them  every  year  and  remove  some  of  the  old,  either  for 
use  or  forcing. 

930.  Horseradish  should  be  grown  on  an  open  spot.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose this  crop  can  be  stowed  away  in  any  corner  or  out-of-the-way  place  ;  it 
requires  high  culture  to  j)roduce  it  good,  and  it  repays  good  treatment  as  well 
as  any  crop.  My  mode  of  culture  is  to  trench  the  ground  three  feet,  but  to 
be  rather  sparing  of  manure,  as  this  produces  a  tendency  to  fork  :  the  ground 
should  be  well  broken  any  time  during  the  winter.  I  take  up  some  old  roots, 
trim  them  for  the  kitchen,  cutting  off  the  crowns  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long, — these  latter  are  for  planting  ;  I  then  with  a  dibber,  which  is  marked 
two  feet  from  the  lower  end  (that  being  the  depth  they  are  to  be  planted)-, 
make  the  holes  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  three  feet  apart ;  then 
with  a  lath-stick  split  at  one  end,  the  crown  is  inserted  in  the  sUt,  thrust  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  pushed  out  by  another  stick,  which  is  thrust 
down  for  the  purpose.  I  never  fill  up  the  holes,  which  I  think  is  unnecessary, 
as  they  gradually  fill  as  the  horseradish  nears  the  surface.  If  a  fresh  row  is 
planted  every  year,  and  another  taken  up,  the  crop  will  be  kept  in  condition, 
iind  a  fresh  piece  of  improved  ground  offered  every  year  for  other  ciups. 

931.  Parsley,  Chervil,  <L-c.  should  be  sown  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  stock 
of  young  plants  to  gather  from,  as  young  leaves  are  best. 

932.  Spinach  may  still  be  sown,  and  is  often  useful  for  colouring  green  pea- 
soup  in  the  summer.     Sow  in  a  shady  spot  if  possible  :  it  will  last  longer. 

933.  Potatoes  for  the  main  crop  to  be  got  in  this  month.  As  the  ground 
is  more  likely  to  be  dry  at  this  time,  they  may  be  dibbed  in  whole,  thus 
yielding  food  for  the  young  shoot  till  it  can  find  its  own, — a  most  reasonable 
assumption,  and  worthy  of  adoption.  When  potatoes  are  cut,  it  is  best  to 
•expose  them  for  a  day  or  two,  to  render  the  surface  of  the  cut  callous.  In 
planting  them,  let  it  be  in  rows  two  feet  apart ;  or,  if  space  is  limited,  allow 
three  feet,  which  admits  of  planting  later  crops  between,  before  they  are  taken 
vp.     Although  little  is  gained  by  allowing  too  much  room,  much  is  lost  by 
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allowing  too  little ;  for  root-crops  are  apt  to  run  all  to  haulm  or  top  if  too 
crowded.  Two  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  15  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  is  a 
good  average.  If  the  ground  is  light  or  dry,  they  may  be  dibbed  in ;  that  is,  a 
line  is  stretched  where  the  row  is  to  be,  on  one  side  of  which  the  holes  are 
made  with  a  potato-dibber— this  is  a  pole  or  shaft  three  feet  long,  having  a 
cross-piece  of  wood  on  the  top  for  the  handle,  and  a  treddle  for  the  foot  eight 
inches  from  the  lower  end,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  make  a  hole  that  a 
potato  may  drop  in  easily.  A  potato  or  set  is  dropped  in  each  hole,  and  filled 
up  by  drawing  a  wooden  rake  over  them ;  but  it  is  objected  to  this,  that  the 
'pressure  of  the  dibber  hardens  the  soil  all  round,  and  checks  the  spreading  of 
the  young  tubers;  making  drills  with  a  spade,  and  planting  that  way,  is  there- 
fore preferable  ;  or  they  may  be  planted  as  the  ground  is  dug,  merely  placing 
a  line,  cutting  the  drill,  placing  the  potatoes  15  inches  apart,  then  digging 
backward  two  feet,  placing  the  hue,  cutting  another  drill,  and  so  on. 

934.  If  the  ground  is  wet,  heavy,  or,  indeed,  under  any  chcurastances,  a 
good  plan  is  to  cut  a  drill  with  the  spade  six  or  eight  inches  deep.    In  this  place 
the  sets  15  inches  apart,  then  move  the  line  to  the  next  row,  cut  another  drill  in 
the  same  manner,  but  fill  up  the  preceding  drill  with  the  soil  taken  out,  cover- 
ing the  sets  in  it.     This  is  an  expeditious  mode,  and  will  do  on  any  soil.     On 
stiff  soils  the  dibber  should  never  be  used,  because  it  forms  a  basin  in  which 
water  is  likely  to  stand  and  rot  the  potato.     About  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  the  main  crop  may  be  planted,  or  it  may  be  deferred  till 
quite  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  and  smaller  plantings  may  be  made  till 
midsummer.     When  they  have  grown  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  a  little 
earth  should  be  drawn  up  to  them— just  suflficient  to  cover  any  tubers  that 
may  grow  near  the  surface  ;  but  too  much  produces  luxuriance  of  growth  in 
the  haulm,  and  is  contrar}"-  to  nature.     The  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
drained.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  wet 
soils,  or  wet  seasons.     Some  recommend  cutting  off  the  haulm  as  soon  as  the 
blight  appears :  this  may  save  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  rot,  but  stops 
the  growth  of  the  tubers,  and  whether  any  real  advantage  is  derived  from  it 
is  still  undecided.     It  is  advisable  to  pick  off  all  the  flowers,  unless  seed  is 
wanted,  as  doing  so  will  throw  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  process  of 
forming  tubers.     As  to  sorts,  they  are  known  to  change  character  when  trans- 
ferred to  different  soils ;  but,  for  early  crops,  the  ash-leaved  kidney  is  deserving 
of  culture,  especially  in  its  improved  form.     The  Early  Fulham  and  Early 
Manly  are  both  good  ;  the  Forty-fold,  a  pink  potato,  is  good  for  main  crop  ; 
Eegent  and  Flourball  are  good  general  croppers ;  and  Fluke's  or  Kirk's  kidney 
for  late  crops. 

935.  Ttirnip. — A  sowing  of  early  Dutch  turnip  may  be  made  in  this 
month.  This  crop  is  very  apt  to  run  to  seed  instead  of  swelhng  at  the  root, 
if  sown  too  early ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  soil :  it  does 
best  on  a  rather  retentive  soil ;  but  should  be  in  an  open,  unshaded  piece  of 
ground,  for  it  never  does  much  good  if  shaded  or  overhung  by  trees.  A 
dressing  of  soot  at  the  time  of  sowing  makes  avast  difference  in  them  on  their 
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first  appearance  through  the  soU,  and  seems  to  benefit  them  greatl5^  The 
seed  should  be  sown  evenly  but  i-ather  thin, — a  small  quantity  of  it  will  cover  a 
large  piece  of  ground,  but  should  be  regularly  scattered.  Broadcast-sowing- 
is  preferable  for  this  crop  ;  but  if  sown  in  drills,  they  should  be  15  inches 
distant  from  each  other,  and  the  plants  left  not  less  than  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows  ;  or  even  a  greater  distance  is  better,  as  this  crop  resents  anything  like 
crowding.  If  sown  in  drills,  let  them  be  very  shallow — half  an  inch  is  deep 
enough.  As  soon  as  they  are  up,  use  the  hoe  unsparingly,  and  see  they  are 
thinned  to  the  proper  distance  before  the  roots  begin  to  swell.  If  attacked  with 
the  fly,  which  happens  in  dry  weather,  dust  with  lime  or  soot  while  the  dew  is^ 
on  them  :  on  light  soils  they  will  repay  copious  watering, 

936.  Carrots  may  still  be  sown  ;  and  those  who  know  the  sweetness  and 
delicacy  of  the  short-horn  kinds,  in  their  young  state,  will  take  care  to  have  a 
supply  of  them.  They  may  be  sown  till  the  latter  end  of  July.  Sow  broad- 
cast on  beds,  and  thin  to  three  or  four  inches,  as  these  sorts  do  not  require  so 
much  room  ;  larger  sorts  are  better  sown  in  drills.  If  it  is  preferred  to  drill  the 
seed  in,  let  the  drills  be  one  foot  or  15  inches  apart,  as  shallow  as  possible, 
and  sow  the  seed  continuously  along  the  drill,  or  three  or  four  seeds 
at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  inches  :  this  economizes  the  seed,  and  admits  of 
going  amongst  the  plants  without  treading  on  them.  Light  ground  should 
be  trodden  before  it  is  drilled:  the  seed  hangs  together,  and  should  be 
separated  by  rubbing  it  up  with  soil,  if  sown  broadcast ;  but  this  is  un- 
necessary if  sown  in  drills.  The  seed  is  very  light,  so  that  a  calm  day 
should  be  chosen  for  sowing:  a  little  wind  is  apt  to  blow  it  anywhere 
but  the  right  place  :  it  takes  from  one  to  three  weeks  to  germinate.  As 
soon  as  it  is  well  above  ground,  use  the  small  hoe  unsparingly,  and  thin 
out  to  not  less  than  six  inches  apart ;  as  they  advance,  continue  using  the  hoe 
both  to  destroy  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  also  for  the  benefit 
derived  from  loosing  the  ground.  They  may  be  drawn  for  table  as  soon  as 
large  enough  ;  but  the  main  crop  for  storing  should  not  be  taken  up  till  quite 
the  end  of  October,  or  even  later,  unless  severe  frosts  set  in.  There  are- 
many  different  sorts  ;  but  the  Dutch  Horn  is  generally  used  for  forcing  and  early 
crops  ;  intermediate  for  second  or  late  crop  ;  the  improved  Altringham  is  good 
for  main  crop ;  but  much  depends  on  soil  and  locality.  The  same  directions 
apply  in  most  respects  to  the  culture  of  parsnips.  Let  the  soil  be  deeply 
worked,  if  possible  trenched  in  the  manner  described  in  a  former  page,  keep- 
ing the  top  spit  uppermost,  allowing  it  to  be  well  pulverized  by  frost. 
Sow  in  drills  18  inches  asunder,  drop  three  or  four  seeds  at  intervals  of  nine 
inches  ;  when  two  inches  high,  pull  out  all  but  the  strongest  of  each  cluster, 
and  use  the  hoe  freely. 

937.  Onions  are  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills  ;  in  either  case  the  distance- 
should  be  not  less  than  six  inches  from  plant  to  plant  when  they  begin  to  bulb. 
Sow  the  main  crop  the  third  or  fourth  week  this  month  :  an  early  sowing  may 
be  made  late  in  February,  or  first  week  in  March  ;  and  for  pickling,  or  for 
drawing  while  young,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  they  may  be  sown  as  late 
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as  midsummer.  This  crop  requires  a  good  rich  soil,  or  one  that  is  made  so  by 
proper  manuring.  If  sown  broadcast,  mark  the  ground  into  4-  or  5-feetbeds  ; 
sow  the  seed  evenly,  tread,  and  rake.  It  may  be  sown  thickly  if  it  is  desired  to 
draw  young  for  the  table,  or  they  may  be  thinned  out  by  this  process,  leaving 
those  that  are  to  bulb  six  inches  or  even  a  foot  apart :  the  same  applies  to  sowing 
in  drills,  which  should  be  a  foot  apart.  The  hoe  should  be  freely  used  among 
them  while  growing.  A  sov\'ing  may  be  made  in  October,  to  stand  the  winter, 
for  early  spring  salading.  The  silver-skinned  is  usually  sown  for  pickling ;  the 
tree  and  potato  onion  are  both  very  useful  varieties :  both  are  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  are  planted  early  in  April ;  the  difference  being,  that  the  tree- 
onion  produces  above  ground,  on  a  branching  plant ;  the  potato-onion,  as  its 
name  implies,  beneath  the  surface.  Garlic  and  shallots  are  planted  about  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  allowing  for  the  two  latter  a  distance  of  8  or 
10  inches,  the  two  former  15  or  18  inches  apart.  To  procure  onion-seed,  plant 
eome  good,  sound,  full-grown  onions  in  an  open  situation  in  March,  placing 
them  6  inches  deep  and  15  apart.  As  they  grow,  protect  the  stems,  which  are 
very  brittle,  by  means  of  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  at  each  end  of  the 
rows,  and  strings  passed  each  side  of  the  stems,  and  fastened  firmly  to  the 
stakes.  This  should  be  done  in  time  to  prevent  any  getting  broken,  which 
would  reduce  the  crop.  Onions  are  usually  considered  a  gross-feeding  crop, 
but  they  grow  well  on  any  moderately  rich  or  well-manured  soil,  and  if,  in  dry 
weather,  they  can  be  well  watered,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  they 
will  grow  very  fine,  and  are  a  very  profitable  croi). 

938.  Leeks,  for  the  main  crop,  are  usually  sown  this  month,  about  the  sanro 
time  as  onions.  Some  gardeners  sow  them  with  a  small  sowing  of  onions,  the 
latter  being  drawn  young  for  salading,  the  leeks  being  left  on  the  bed,  or 
planted  out.  Some  sow  them  in  drills  18  inches  or  even  two  feet  apart,  and 
thin  them  to  a  foot  or  so  apart  in  the  row,  planting  the  thinnings  at  the 
same  distance.  This  gives  room  to  draw  earth  up  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
blanching  the  I'oot  and  stem.  Sow  very  shallow,  tread,  and  rake,  provided 
the  ground  admits  of  it ;  thin  before  the  plants  interfere  with  each  other,  and 
water  in  dry  weather.  This  crop  delights  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  in  moist 
seasons  grows  very  large.  The  London  flag  is  the  sort  most  usually  grown  ; 
but  the  Scotch  or  Musselburg  is  esteemed  by  many,  as  growing  larger  and 
better. 

939.  Fud  Beet  should  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Let  the  ground 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  quite  open  and  away  from  trees.  Sow  the  seed 
in  shallow  drills  15  inches  apart,  and  drop  three  or  four  seeds  at  intervals  of 
10  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  or  sow  thinly  along  the  drill :  cover,  tread,  thin, 
and  rake  the  ground  roughly  with  a  wooden  rake,  drawing  off  large  stones,  &c., 
that  may  be  on  the  surface.  Sowing  this  seed  in  drills  is  preferable  to 
sowing  broadcast,  because  it  not  only  gives  greater  facility  for  thinning  out 
and  using  the  hoe  between,  but  it  insures  a  regular  crop  without  wasting  the 
seed,  the  plants  being  at  regular  distances.  When  they  are  about  a  foot  high, 
thin  them  to  not  Ices  than  a  foot  apart,  leaving  the  best-coloured  rather  than 
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the  strongest  plants  ;  for  the  better  it  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  grow  strong  and 
large.  Large  roots  are  not  esteemed,  being  deficient  in  flavour.  One  of  tho 
best  sorts  for  ordinary  culture  is  Cottell's  blood-red  :  it  is  of  fine  colour,  and 
not  apt  to  grow  too  large.    Of  equal  merit  is  Henderson's  pine-apple, 

940.  The  Spanish  Beet  is  usually  sown  in  !March,  and  allowed  to  grow  large  : 
the  leaves  are  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  spinach.  It  is  a  useful  summer  crop, 
because  spinach  soon  runs  to  seed  in  that  season,  when  this  beet  makes  a  very 
good  substitute,  and  may  be  grown  advantageously  by  those  who  desire  to 
have  a  continuous  supply  of  vegetables  throughout  the  season. 

94T,  Cabbages. — The  first  week  in  this  month  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  the 
various  sorts  of  Brassicce  for  main  crop,  selecting  the  beginning  of  the  month 
for  the  meridian  of  London,  and  a  fortnight  later  north  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancaster.  If  sown  earlier,  except  for  early  use,  they  are  apt  to  make  a  deal 
of  superfluous  growth,  and  grow  up  lanky,  in  place  of  being  firm  and  stocky. 
The  treatment  for.  all  is  nearly  the  same.  Let  the  seed-beds  be  open,  and 
away  from  trees  or  other  shelter,  and  tolerably  dry,  but  not  parched,  at  the 
time  of  sowing.  !Mark  out  for  each  sort  its  allotted  space  ;  give  plenty  of 
room, — at  least  a  square  rod  ;  sow  the  seed  broadcast  regularly  over  the  ground, 
so  that  they  do  not  come  up  thicker  in  one  part  than  another ;  tread  it  well  in, 
unless  the  ground  is  wet  and  binding ;  in  that  case  stand  in  the  alleys,  rake- 
level,  and  pat  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  flat  board  :  this  will  press  the  seed  in 
•without  hardening  the  ground.  If  dry  enough  to  tread,  rake  the  surface  even. 
If  the  weather  is  dry,  and  continue  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  seed- 
bed a  copious  watering  to  keep  it  moist,  so  that  the  surface  does  not  cake. 
When  the  seed  is  up,  keep  the  beds  moist,  so  as  to  promote  vigorous  growth  ;; 
gfiving  a  liberal  dusting  of  lime,  salt,  or  soot  now  and  then,  which  will  benefit 
the  young  plants,  and  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  thin  them,  and  prick  out  those  drawn,  in  nursery-beds  five  or  six  inches 
apart  from  each  other. 

942.  Peas  for  late  crops  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month.  The  tall-growing 
sorts  are  best  to  sow  now,  and  if  sticks  are  plentiful,  these  should  have  the 
preference.  If  on  good  soil,  or  well  mulched,  the  yield  is  far  above  ail  other 
sorts  ;  the  Ne  plus  7dtra  yields  an  enormous  crop  :  sow  them  six  or  seven  feet, 
apart  from  row  to  row,  or  10  or  12  feet,  where  crops  of  cabbages  can  be  sown 
between  the  rows.  Any  of  the  wrinkled  or  marrow  peas  do  well  sown  at  this 
time  :  earth-up,  mulch,  and  stake  those  sufficiently  advanced.  Good  peas  for 
sowing  at  this  time  are  Hair's  Dwarf  Green  Mammoth,  Knight's  Dwarf 
Green,  British  Queen,  Tail  White  Mammothj  Ke  2^lus  ultra,  Knight's  Tall 
Green.  The  first  two  grow  about  three  feet  high,  the  others  about 
six  feet. 

943,  Salading. — Lettuce  should  be  sown  for  succession  ;  the  large  Drum- 
head, or  Maltese,  does  well  sown  at  this  time  ;  but  cos  lettuces  are  generally 
preferred,  as  being  most  crisp ;  but  any  sort  will  do  sown  at  this  season. 
Chicory  is  used  both  as  a  salad  in  spring  and  also  the  roots  as  a  vegetable  :  it 
should  be  sown  late  this  month  and  the  two  following.     Sow  in  shallow  drills 
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a  foot  apart,  and  thin  to  8  or  10  inches  in  the  row  :  they  need  not  bo  dis- 
turbed again  until  taken  up  for  use,  or  to  put  in  a  frame  to  blanch  the  tops  ; 
but,  in  common  with  all  crops,  they  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Parsley 
may  be  sown  at  any  time,  but  a  principal  sowing  is  usually  made  now. 
Some  prefer  sowing  in  shallow  drills,  8  or  10  inches  apart ;  but  I  believe 
an  even  broadcast  sowing  is  preferable,  at  least  if  the  ground  is  in  condition 
to  be  trodden,  which  appears  to  fix  the  seed  in  its  place,  and,  after  raking, 
leaves  a  firm,  even  surface,  more  comfortable  to  step  on  afterwards.  Use  the 
small  hoe  as  soon  as  up,  and  thin  out  gradually,  till  the  plants  are  ten  inches 
or  a  foot  apart.  Chervil  is  sown  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  much 
used  in  some  families.  See  that  a  good  curled  sort  is  sown.  Marjoravi,  of  the 
sweet,  or  knotted  kind,  is  usually  sown  this  month,  on  a  clear  open  spot :  the 
seed  is  small,  and  should  be  sown  on  the  surface,  trodden,  and  raked  evenly, 
and  watered  in  dry  weather.  In  common  with  most  herbs,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  germinate  ;  so  that  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  choked  with  weeds, 
which,  being  of  much  quicker  growth,  are  likely  to  do  so  if  not  destroyed. 
They  should  be  removed  by  the  hand,  until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  use 
the  small  hoe  with  safety.  Pot  Marjoram,  winter  and  summer  Savory,  Thyme, 
and  other  herbs,  m.ay  be  sown  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

944.  Scorzoncras  and  Salsafy,  for  the  main  crop,  should  be  sown  the  first 
week  this  month.  Let  the  ground  bo  deeply  worked,  but  add  no  manure. 
Sow  in  drills  an  inch  deep  and  15  inches  apart.  Tread  and  rake  the  ground 
even. 

945.  Radishes  do  best  if  the  beds  are  hooped  and  netted, — small  salads,  if 
under  hand-glasses  ;  but  they  will  do  if  wholly  uncovered.  3Iint  should  be 
transplanted  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  three  inches  high ;  if  it  is  to  be  increased, 
merely  pull  up  the  shoots  with  a  piece  of  root,  and  dib  them  in  nine  inches 
apart,  and  water  them.  Sage  is  easily  propagated  by  slipping  off  young 
shoots,  and  dibbing  them  in  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  will  want  water- 
ing, but  no  shade  or  covering.  Savory  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Thyme,  marjoram,  pcnnjToyal,  &c.,  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots 
or  slipping  oflF  pieces  of  the  plants  with  roots  to  them,  and  planting  with 
trowel  or  dibber,  taking  care  to  water  well.  Sweet  or  knotted  marjoram  must 
be  sown  every  year  in  the  same  way  as  basil ;  but  if  sown  on  the  open  ground  this 
month,  they  do  well,  although  they  are  a  long  time  coming  up.  Nearly  all 
sweet  and  pot-herbs  may  be  raised  from  seed  if  sown  now ;  and  some  of  those 
used  medicinally,  as  horehound,  chamomile,  &c.  Tansy,  wormwood,  &c, ,  are 
best  propagated  from  ofisets. 

946.  Rampion  may  be  sovm  about  this  time,  either  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  or 
on  the  surface,  broadcast,  treading  and  raking  it  in  :  in  either  case  it  may  bo 
thinned  to  8  or  10  inches  apart,  and  may  be  used  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
in  the  same  way  as  spinach,  and  the  roots  as  a  winter  vegetable. 

947.  Salsafy  maybe  sown  about  the  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next. 
It  is  best  to  sow  this  seed  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  or  thereabouts,  and  thin  to 
six  inches  in  the  row.     The  roots  of  the  plant  are  usually  eaten  in  the  same 
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\^ay  as  radishes,  being  often  a  substitute  for  them  during  the  winter :  in  the 
spring-time,  the  young  shoots  are  blanched  and  used  as  seakale.  Scorzonera 
is  sown  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  by  some,  is  much  esteemed.  To  have  it 
large,  it  should  remain  over  the  second  season.  It  seldom  grows  large  enough 
for  use  the  first  3'ear,  but  is  none  the  worse  for  remaining  two  or  even  three 
years  before  using. 

§  6.— Cottage  Gardens. 

94S.  Dill,  fennel,  horehound,  and  other  herbs,  may  be  sovru  about  the 
end  of  this  month.  The  particulars  relative  to  the  culture  of  vegetables 
are  the  same,  applied  to  the  large  garden,  the  allotment,  or  the  small 
plot  of  the  cottager ;  but  the  cottager  or  the  allotment-holder  naturally 
desires  to  grow  the  most  useful  and  profitable  crops,  and  has  neither  time  nor 
room  for  experimenting  upon  the  various  subjects  placed  before  him  ;  conse- 
quently he  may  save  a  great  deal  by  becoming  acquainted  with  what  will  best 
repay  his  time  and  labour.  Perhaps  the  potato  is  more  largely  cultivated 
than  any  other  crop  among  cottagers  and  allotment-holders,  because  it  is  of 
more  easy  culture,  and,  where  it  does  well,  is  more  remunerative  than  others  ; 
but  the  potato  disease,  for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  known,  renders  it  a 
precarious  crop.  Pai-snips  are  not  likely  to  supersede  it,  because  not  so 
irenerally  liked  ;  but  those  who  are  fond  of  this  root  will  find  it  a  profitable 
crop.  Jerusalem  artichokes  yield  abundantly-,  and  will  be  found  remunerative 
to  those  who  like  them.  Cabbages  are  very  profitable  things  to  grow  ;  they 
head  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  sprouts 
during  the  winter,  at  which  time  they  are  excellent  and  nutritious  food. 
Cottager's  kale  is  an  excellent  vegetable  :  after  the  head  or  top  is  cut  for  use,  it 
yields  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  wholesome  sprouts  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Brussels  sprouts  may  be  grown  for  the  same  reasons.  Eroc- 
coli,  of  such  sorts  as  the  Early  Cape  and  Walcheren,  which  head  the  same 
year  as  sown,  may  be  grown  advantageously ;  but  late  sorts,  which  occupy 
the  ground  nearly  a  twelvemonth  before  they  are  fit  for  use,  are  not  so  pro- 
fitable. Scarlet-runner  beans  are  always  remunerative  ;  they  yield,  in  abun- 
dance, a  sweet  and  nutritious  vegetable,  and  continue  bearing  a  long  time  :  no 
cottage  garden  should  be  without  them.  French  beans  are  also  profitable  for 
cottagers,  and  also  broad  beans  for  summer  use.  If  peas  are  grown,  it  ought 
to  be  late  tall  sorts,  as  Ne  plus  ultra,  which  bear  immensely  and  ^e  saleable, 
but  require  tall  sticks,  like  scarlet-runner  beans. — F.C. 


§  .7— The  Culture  of  Flowers  under  Glass, 

949.  Conservatory. — "While  any  probability  of  spring  frosts  remains,  ventila- 
tion must  be  cautiously  given,  especially  with  newly  potted  plants  and  tender 
tiowers  from  the  stove  or  forcing-house.  As  they  begin  to  grow,  air  should  be 
given  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety.    W^here  artificial  heat  is  iised, 
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ventilation  may  be  rendered  safe  by  using  extra  firing.  Camellias  and  other 
plants  with  large  coriaceous  leaves,  if  not  perfectly  clean,  should  be  washed  with 
sponge,  and,  if  necessary,  with  soft  soap,  to  eradicate  the  haunts  of  insects ; 
and  a  moist,  genial  heat  maintained  by  sprinkling  the  floor,  stage,  and  pipes. 
Boronias,  Lechenaultias,  Chorozemas,  and  Tropseolums  will  now  be  fit  to  remove 
to  the  conservatory.  Place  them  in  as  airy  a  situation  as  possible,  main- 
taining a  temperature  of  45"  to  50°  at  night,  rising  10°  or  so  from  sun-heat. 

950.  It  may  be  partly  on  the  principle  of  contrast  with  the  dormant  state 
of  plants  out  of  dooi-s,  but  I  think  chiefly  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
its  occupants,  that  the  conservatory  is  so  much  more  beautiful  for  the  next 
three  months  than  it  ever  is  afterwards  throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  deli- 
cacy and  fragrance  about  spring  flowers  that  never  seems  equalled  after- 
wards. 

951.  In  addition  to  the  plants  named  last  month,  this  perfume  will  now  be 
enhvened  by  the  lily  of  the  valley,  roses,  sweetbriar,  and  violets.  Either  is- 
exquisite  alone  ;  but,  all  combined  and  added  to  the  odour  of  lilacs,  hyacinths, 
narcissus,  and  other  spring  flowers  now  filling  with  fragrance  an  artificial, 
partially  confined  atmosphere,  constitute  a  delicious  odour. 

952.  Greenhouse  Plants  divide  themselves  into  hard  and  soft-wooded  plants. 
Among  the  former  are  Boronias,  Hoveas,  Acacias,  and  Chorozemas, 
Epacridaj,  Genistas,  and  Pultenseas,  which  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom, 
if  well  managed. 

953.  Azaleas  will  be  coming  forward,  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  such 
plants  as  A.  lateritia,  Gladstonesii,  Prince  Albert,  prcestantissima,  and 
others  of  similar  habit :  their  bloom  should  be  retarded  by  placing  them  oii 
the  shaded  side  of  the  house.  Plants  that  have  been  forced  should  have  the 
seed-vessels  picked  off,  and  shifted,  if  the  pots  are  tolerably  full  of  roots. 

954.  Heaths  in  full  growth  require  an  astonishing  quantity  of  water  at  this- 
season  of  the  year  ;  mere  driblets  ai-e  certain  death  to  them.  When  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  they  should  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  filled  to 
the  brim  with  water.  The  longer  it  is  in  passing  through  (provided  the  drainage 
is  all  right),  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  repeating  the  dose,  as  dry  peat» 
earth  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  water.  When  the  water  remains 
longer  than  ten  minutes  on  the  surface,  a  cold  bath  for  twenty-four  hours  is 
the  only  remedy.  Unless  the  soil  is  hopelessly  dry,  this  will  cure  it,  and 
it  must  not  be  watered  again  until  the  ball  is  turned  out  and  examined.  The 
evil  of  excessive  dryness  is  often  increased  by  excessive  drainage.  Heaths,, 
while  they  cannot  endure  stagnant  water,  like  a  moist  genial  soil  when  making 
rapid  growth.  They  resemble  neither  epiphytes  nor  orchids,  and  some  of- 
them  naturally  inhabit  almost  swampy  districts.  Give  air  more  liberally  as 
the  sun  strengthens  and  the  days  lengthen,  but  avoid  the  cutting  draughts  so- 
characteristic  of  the  month. 

955.  Pelargoniums,  and  other  soft-wooded  plants,  now  growing  rapidly, 
require  every  attention.  Water  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  any  check  iu  their 
growth,  using  manure-water  occasionally,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sheep,. 
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COW-,  and  horse-dung,  and  a  little  lime.  Fill  up  tlie  tub  with  soft  water,  and 
mix  it  well,  and  draw  it  off  clear,  when  settled,  into  another  tub  ;  to  this  mix- 
ture add  two  parts  of  soft  water  to  one  of  the  liquid,  and  water  once  a  week 
with  it  during  the  growing  season.  Ventilatn  freely  on  warm  sunny  days,  and 
syringe  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Scarlet  Geraniums  require 
similar  treatment  to  promote  their  growth.  Cuttings  struck  now  in  4S-  or  32- 
sized  pots  will  fill  the  pots  with  roots  by  the  autumn,  and  bloom  through  the 
winter  months.  Calceolarias  should  now  have  a  final  shift,  using  a  light  rich 
compost,  and  pegging  them  down  to  encourage  roots  up  the  stem,  watering 
cautiously  when  dry,  and  fumigate  for  green-fly,  ventilating  fi-eel}^  every 
opportunity. 

956.  Fuchsias. — This  is  still  a  good  time  to  buy  in  plants.  The  variety 
now  is  almost  endless  ;  but  many  of  them  are  almost  the  same,  with  a  new 
name.     My  favourite  flower,  as  a  dai-k  fuchsia,  is  still — 


Souvenir    de  Chiswick,  with  rosy  crimson 

sepals  and  tube,  and  violet  corolla,  and 

beautifully-recurved  broad  sepals.    As  a 

party-coloured  variety  of  perfect  habit, 

nothincr  can  exceed  Tenus  de'  Medici, 

•with  white  tube,  blush-white  sepals,  co- 
rolla deep  violet. 
Eose  of  Castile, — blush-white  sepals  and 

tube  ;  rosy  purple  corolla.    These  can 

be  bought  anywhere  at  Is.  each,  and  I 

hope  every  reader  will   procure  them 

forthwith. 
Sir  CoUn   Campbell  (the   best  double   I 

have  yet  met  with), — crimson  tube,  and 

sepals"  well  reflexed;  corolla  dark  purple. 
Madame  Cornelissen, — sepals  very  long  ; 

pure  white  corolla.   The  flowers  of  these 

are  not  only  good,  but  the  habit,  a  great 

point    in    double    fuchsias,  is  also  ex- 

cellent. 
Amazement  is  said  to  be  the  best  double 

fuchsia, — sepals  rich  crimson,  reflexed ; 

corolla  rich  dark  purple. 
Bianca, — scarlet  tube  and  sepals. 
Black    Prince, — broad    sepals,    carmine- 
scarlet  ;  corolla  very  dark  purple. 
'Catherine  Hayes, —  sepals  scarlet ;  light- 
blue  corolla  ;  excellent  habit  (good). 
■Coronal, —sepals    vermilion,  nice-curved; 

corolla  violet  and  rich  purple. 
Crown  Jewel,  —  sepals    crimson;   corolla 

black;  habit  distinct;  leaves  long  and 

peculiar. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  —  delicate  white    tube; 

petals    well    recurved ;    corolla    blush ; 

very  distinct  and  delicate-looking. 
Duchess    of  Lancaster, — very    old,     still 

maintains  its   ground;   white  tube  and 

sepals ;  violet  corolla. 
Fairest   of  the    Fair,  —  white    tube  and 

sepals;  corolla  rich  violet. 
Forget-me-not, — sepals    scarlet    and   car- 
mine ;  corolla  violet,  red,  and  purple. 

957.  Whoever  has  a  greenhouse  two  j-ards  square,  or  a  window  free  from 
■  dust,  may  grow  one  or  more  fuchsias.     In  fact,  it  has  become  quite  a  window- 


Goliath, — coral-red,  with  immense  fruit, 
of  a  light  green  colour. 

Guiding  Star, — blush-tinted  tube  ;  sepals 
white,  nicely-recurved  ;  corolla  velvety 
purple. 

La  Crinoline  —  sepals  crimson;  corolla 
bluish. 

LeoUne,  —  sepals  crimson ;  violet-blue 
corolla. 

Le  Prophete  (a  great  improvement  upon 
Wonderful,  which  is  still,  however,  a  good 
variety), — sepals  crimson ;  corolla  violet. 

Leviathan, — sepals  very  broad,  rich  crim- 
son, reflexed,  and  completely  recurved  ; 
corolla  deep  purple,  of  an  immense 
size  ;  altogether,  a  fine  bold  flower. 

Lord  Elcho,  —  sepals  carmine-scarlet ; 
corolla  violet-blue,  beautifuly  cupped. 

Marvellous  (an  immense  double  variety), 
— crimson  sepals,  and  dark  corolla ;  bad 
habit. 

Perseverance,  — sepals  carmine,  salmon- 
tinted  ;  corolla  rosy  lilac. 

Prince  of  Orange, — sepals  scarlet,  wide- 
curved  ;  habit  excellent. 

Prince  Frederick  "William  of  Prussia,— 
sepals  carmine  and  red ;  corolla  plum- 
colour  ;  good  shape. 

Queen  of  Hanover  (an  old  favourite,  pure 
and  distinct),  —  sepals  white;  corolla 
carmine. 

Star  of  the  Xight, — sepals  rich  carmine  ; 
corolla  violet-purple  (»•  fine  strLking 
variety). 

Tricolour  and  Tricolour-flower  are  both 
striking  and  pretty  varieties,  and  are 
f^ree-coloured. 

Tictor  Emmanuel, — sepals  red  ;  corolla 
slate-coloured  (good). 

White  Lady,— one  of  the  best  white  varie- 
ties,— an  improvement  on  Princess  of 
Prussia. 
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■plant,  and  no  plant  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  To  grow  them,  how- 
ever, in  the  highest  pevfection,  requires  some  judgment  and  skill.  Cuttings 
should  be  inserted  in  pots  filled  either  with  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  peat  and 
silver-sand,  in  equal  parts,  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top.  Place 
over  this  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  silver-sand,  and  level  the  surface  to 
make  it  fii-m  ;  then  insert  the  cuttings, — about  one  inch  long  is  the  proper 
length, — and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom-heat  of  60°,  either  in  a  pit  or  pro- 
pagating-house  :  if  the  latter,  cover  them  with  a  bell-glass.  In  three  weeks 
they  may  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  and  replunged  in  the  same  bed,  keeping 
them  at  a  temperature  of  from  50''  to  60°.  As  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  fresh  pots,  until  they  receive 
their  final  shift  into  6-,  9-,  or  12-inch  pots,  towards  the  end  of  June.  The  size 
of  the  pot  must  be  regulated  by  the  period  when  they  are  wanted  to  bloom. 
If  in  July,  a  6-  or  9-inch  pot  will  suffice  ;  if  in  September  or  October,  a  12  will 
not  be  too  large.  During  the  period  of  growth,  the  plants  will  require  stopping 
at  least  six  times,  care  being  taken  never  to  stop  the  shoots  immediately  pre- 
ceding or  directly  after  the  operation  of  shifting  into  larger  pots.  If  the 
P3'ramidal  form  of  growth,  which  is  the  best  of  all  forms  for  the  fuchsia,  is 
adopted,  the  plants,  from  the  first,  must  be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  all 
the  side-shoots  stopped,  to  make  the  pyramid  thick  and  perfect.  If  the  bush 
form  is  wanted,  the  whole  of  the  shoots  should  then  be  stopped  at  every 
third  joint,  until  branches  enough  are  secured  to  form  the  bush,  and  then  be 
trained  into  the  desired  shape.  A  regular  moist  genial  temperature  must  be 
maintained  during  the  entire  period  of  growth,  never  exceeding  60°  by  fire- 
heat.  During  bright  sunshine,  the  glass  should  be  slightly  shaded  with  tiffany 
or  other  material :  the  delicate  leaves  are  easily  injured,  and  the  plant  should 
never  receive  the  slightest  check  by  being  allowed  to  flag.  Fuchsias,  while 
having  their  preferences,  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil.  Garden-loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  in  equal  proportions,  with  some  broken  charcoal  and  sand,  do  very 
well.  I  prefer  feeding  them  with  manure-water  to  mixing  dung  with  the  soil. 
After  they  are  well  rooted,  they  should  never  be  watered  with  clear  water.  A 
carefully-shaded  conservatory,  guarded  against  the  ingress  of  bees,  is  the  best 
place  for  them  when  in  blossom.  In  such  a  situation,  they  will  continue  in 
bloom  for  three  months  if  the  seeds  are  constantly  picked  off.  Most  of  the 
species  are  edible,  and  some  of  the  green-coloured  varieties  really  form  a 
good  dessert.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  is  one  of  the  finest  fruiting  kinds,  and  the 
best  flavoured  of  the  dark-fruited  varieties  ;  but  its  great  attractions  are  the 
■flowers.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful,  either  in  form  or  flower,  than  noble 
plants  of  fuchsia.  They  have  a  grace  and  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and 
their  price  is  sufficiently  low,  and  their  culture  easy  enough,  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

958.  Begonias. — Most  of  the  variegated  varieties  do  best  treated  as  half- 
deciduous.  Retaining  a  few  plants  for  winter  decoration,  I  compel  the  main 
stock  to  rest  for  the  winter ;  that  is,  they  are  kept  warm  and  very  dry,  so 
that  many  of  the  leaves  fade.     Now  is  the  time  to  shake  over  the  dry  soil, 
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re-pot,  and  plunge  into  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  or  80°  :  or  they  will  start  very 
nicely  on  a  stone  shelf.  The  rapidity  of  the  change  from  semi-death  to  vigorous 
life  is  like  a  resurrection.  I  grow  many  hundreds  of  these  charming  plants, 
And  find  that  this  treatment  suits  them  admirably.  A  list  of  the  best 
varieties  will  be  given  soon,  with  a  full  monograph  of  their  culture.  Start  a 
few  pots  of  Caladiums. — Their  adder-tongued-looking  leaves  have  a  striking 
effect,  and,  with  foresight,  some  may  be  had  throughout  the  year.  Keep 
dormant  plants  quite  &ry.  In  this  state  they  are  liable  to  damp  and  rot. 
The  beautiful  Argyrites  is  often  killed  by  attempting  to  keep  the  plant  in 
leaf  all  winter,  and  by  watering  it  to  secure  this  object.  Nature  tells  them 
all  to  rest  for  three  or  four  months,  and  they  will  sooner  perish  than  grow. 

959.  Orchids. — As  soon  as  these  begin  to  grow,  a  general  potting  should 
take  place.  The  beautiful  palm-like  leaved  cyrtopodiums  should  be  shaken 
out  and  potted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  turfy  peat, 
sand,  broken  crocks,  and  charcoal.  They  are  noble-looking  plants.  Bletias 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  using  more  loam,  however,  for  them 
and  the  beautiful  dove-plant,  Peristeralata.  Plunge  Aerides,  Vandas,  &c., 
in  water,  when  their  flower-stems  appear,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
soaked.  Shift  into  fresh  baskets  Longaras,  Brassias,  Cropegias,  &c.  Keep 
Oncidiums  rather  dry  at  present.  The  beautiful  old  Goodyera  discolor 
will  now  be  in  fuU  blossom.  Its  striking  dark  purple- veined  leaves,  and  noble 
heads  of  pure  white  blossom,  make  it  still  a  charming  object.  Clean  all  plants 
when  in  a  dormant  state,  and  secure  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  of  70°  to  75°. 
The  mechanic  and  cottager  who  have  no  houses  may  make  their  windows  very 
gay  by  taking  up  a  few  patches  of  crocuses,  violets,  hepaticas,  pinks,  &c., 
carefully  potting  them,  and  placing  them  in  a  sunny  window. 


§  8.— FRriT-CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

960.  The  changeable  temperature  of  the  early  spring  months  is  a  source  of 
immense  anxiety  to  the  gardener.  From  cloud  to  sunshine,  and  from  sun- 
shine to  storm  ;  warm  days  succeeded  by  frosty  nights,  and  cold  winds  by 
perfect  calms,  are  constant  occurrences,  and  keep  the  gardener  and  his 
assistants  continually  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  to  a  master,  as  men  ■will  often  look  up  to  the  sky,  measure  the 
size  of  the  cloud,  and  calculate  time  in  favour  of  their  own  indolence. 
I  have  often  made  my  youngsters  fetch  a  pair  of  steps  and  thrust  them  up 
among  vines,  figs,  and  strawberries,  to  enable  them  to  feel  what  the  plants 
were  enduring.  Five  minutes'  penance  in '  such  a  position,  without  hat, 
cap,  or  coat,  proves  a  very  efficient  lesson  to  young  gardeners.  By 
all  means  scan  the  sky,  measure  the  size  and  obsei-ve  the  direction, 
of  these  black  clouds,  heavily  laden  with  their  freight  of  hail  or  snow, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  on  the  spot  the  moment  they 
impinge  on  the  sun's  rays,  and  of  being  at  your  post  before  they  have 
quite  passed  over.     With  every  attention  and  skill,  proper  ventilation  is  a. 
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work  of  great  difficulty,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  brightest  days  the  air  is 
often  only  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point.  Unless  provision  is  made 
for  introducing  the  external  air  through  a  heated  chamber,  no  front  air  should 
be  admitted  until  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  In  fact,  I  scarcely 
ever  give  direct  air  in  front  of  vineries  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  the  absence 
of  some  better  means  of  partially  heating  the  air  admitted  at  the  back  or 
top  of  the  house,  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  a  close  woollen  net,  or  double 
or  treble  Nottingham  netting,  might  be  fixed  over  the  ventilators  or  open 
spaces  where  the  lights  run  down.  The  force  of  the  cui-rent  would  be 
broken,  and  the  air  would  be  partially  heated  as  it  was  sifted  through  the 
fine  meshes  of  the  netting.  If  it  were  i^racticable  to  keep  this  netting  wet, 
the  rapid  evaporation  from  it  would  tend  largely  to  moderate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  prevent  its  being  so  rapidly  raised  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun.  But  an  equable  tempei'ature  is  scarcely  more  important  than  the 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  air.  Hydrometers,  although  not  yet 
common,  will  soon  be  felt  to  be  as  necessary  as  thermometers.  At  present 
every  gardener  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  living  hydrometer,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  perfectly  the  seasoned  ones  can  gauge  the  amount  of  water 
suspended  in  the  air. 

961.  Vinery. — As  soon  as  the  grapes  begin  to  swell  again,  a  rise  of  10° 
may  take  place,  which  may  be  continued  until  the  first  spot  of  colour  appears. 
The  minimum  may  then  be  from  CO"  to  Q5°,  with  a  little  air  constantly  in  the 
house,  never  omitting  to  close  it  at  night.  Successional  houses  will  now  require 
great  attention, — disbudding,  thinning,  and  tying  the  shoots,  &c.  Raise  the 
temperature,  through  the  difierent  stages,  as  recommended  last  month.  Stop 
the  young  shoots  a  joint  beyond  the  bunches,  excepting  always  the  leading 
shoots  on  3'oung  vines.  After  a  few  stoppings,  if  the  leaves  become  crowded, 
take  the  young  wood  off  at  the  same  point  at  every  stopping,  as  two  or  three 
large  leaves  beyond  the  bunch  are  sufficient  to  supply  its  wants,  and  mora 
useful  than  a  number  of  small  ones. 

962.  Pines. — Shift  all  the  succession  plants  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  facili- 
tate this  operation  very  much  if  one  man  places  his  arms  carefully  round  the 
leaves  and  another  slips  a  tie  of  soft  matting  roundlthe  plant,  sufficiently  tight 
to  compress,  without  bruising,  the  leaves.  This  will  render  the  plants  manage- 
able, and  enable  you  to  pot  without  gloves.  I  never  tried  the  muffled  system 
myself,  and  don't  believe  that  any  one  can  pot  a  plant  properly  with  gloves  on. 
Don't  follow  the  barbarous  disrooting  system.  If  the  plants  have  been 
properly  kept  during  the  winter,  remove  the  crocks,  gradually  unwind  the 
roots,  take  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible,  pull  off  from  three  to  six 
inches  of  the  bottom  ;  place  the  plant  two  or  three  inches  deeper  in  the  new 
,pot  than  it  was  in  the  old,  as  pines  root  up  the  stem,  and  have  no  perma- 
nent collar,  press  in  the  earth  firmly,  and  the  work  is  complete.  Turfy  loams 
mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  broken  bones,  is  the  best  compost,  enriching 
it  with  manure-water  during  the  rapid  gi'owing  and  fruiting  stages.  If  fern 
or  leaves  are  used  for  bottom-heat ;  this  will  uow  require  renewing.    This  work 
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should  proceed  at  the  same  time  as  the  potting,  so  that  the  plants  may  at 
once  be  removed  back  to  their  proper  quarters.  Keep  the  plants  level  during 
the  process  of  plunging  the  pots,  and  after  two  rows  are  plunged,  cut  the  ties 
and  arrange  the  leaves  of  the  back  row  ;  plunge  another  row,  then  cut  and 
arrange  the  second  row  ;  and  so  on  throughout,  A  mild  day  must  be  chosen 
for  these  operations,  as  five  or  six  hours'  check  from  cold  will  often  throw  a 
whole  pit  of  succession  pines  into  premature  fruit, — one  of  the  greatest  cala- 
mities that  can  happen  to  the  cultivator. 

963.  Ficjs. — A  dry  close  atmosphere  often  causes  the  embryo  fruit  to  drop. 
Dryness,  or  excessive  moisture  at  the  root,  may  produce  the  same  results.  When 
the  fig  is  in  full  growth,  the  latter  evil  is  almost  impossible  ;  but  there  appears 
to  be  but  little  demand  upon  the  roots  for  moisture  until  the  leaves  are  fully 
expanded,     ^Maintain  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  syringe  the  leaves  daily. 

964.  Orchard-House. — Unless  this  is  heated,  keep  it  constantly  open  when 
the  outside  temperature  is  above  32°,  Success  here  depends  upon  retarding 
the  trees  as  much  as  possible.  If  they  start  now,  and  we  have  a  sharp  frost 
in  April,  the  chances  are  you  will  lose  the  crops.  If  a  pipe  runs  round 
part  or  the  whole  of  a  house,  it  may  now  be  allowed  to  move  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  40°  to  45°,  Place  plums,  apricots,  and  cherries  in  the  coolest  part, 
nearest  the  ventilators.  See  that  the  trees  in  pots  and  borders  are  well  watered 
previous  to  starting,  and  give  all  the  air  possible  to  keep  down  the  tempera-- 
ture  during  frosty  weather. 

965.  Strawlerries. — Give  plenty  of  air  when  in  bloom,  maintaining  a  drier 
atmosphere  during  that  process.  After  they  are  fairly  set,  they  will  bear  a 
temperature  o^  70°  to  swell  off;  but  60°  to  ripen,  with  abundance  of  air,  is. 
quite  enough.  On  shelves,  place  each  pot  in  a  pan,  or  within  a  second  pot 
half-filled  with  rotten  manure.  Water  with  manure-water,  syringe  twice- 
a  day,  and  keep  the  plants  clear  of  insects. 


§  9.— Hotbed  and  Frame  Cultivation. 

966.  Cucumlers,  in  growing  condition,  require  more  air  in  the  daytime  as 
the  sun  acquires  more  power ;  healthy  plants  will  bear  the  full  light  without 
shading  :  if  they  droop  under  its  influence  while  air  is  given  freely,  something 
is  wrong  at  the  roots  or  collar,  and  fi-esh  plants  should  be  raised  to  supersede 
them,  provided  they  do  not  recover.  Air  should  be  admitted,  in,proportion  to 
the  weather,  and  as  this  varies  every  day,  more  or  less  ; — watchfulness  and  care 
are  necessary.  Peg  down  the  bines,  and  pinch  off  shoots  that  are  not  wanted, 
and  all  shoots  al»ve  the  fruit ;  add  fresh  soil  and  fresh  linings  outside  as 
required. 

967.  Melons  should  be  syringed  occasionally  with  water  of  a  temperature 
rather  higher  than  that  of  the  bed  :  all  shoots  not  wanted  pinch  off,  so  that 
the  strength  of  the  plant  can  go  into  the  fruit.  Fresh  cucumbers  and  melons 
should  be  started  for  successions.  The  heat  of  the  dung  now  lasts  longer,  and 
is  not  counteracted  by  severe  fi'osts,  and  the  sun  begins  to  yield  more  heat ; . 
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the  days  also  are  longer  ;  the  plants  receive  more  light,  and  consequently  are 
likely  to  be  more  stocky  and  short-jointed,  the  dung,  however,  being  well 
prepared,  as  formerly  described.  Much  time  is  saved  by  raising  the  plants  in 
pots  upon  the  fruiting-bed  already  going ;  if  none  are  in  operation,  make  a 
small  bed  with  part  of  the  dung,  and  cover  it  with  a  small  frame  or  hand-glass, 
as  formerly  described.  Hotbeds  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  gardens  where  other  appliances  for  raising  plants  are  limited. 
The  most  tender  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  cuttings  of  almost  all 
plants  strike  root  most  readily  in  them. 

968.  A  melon-pit,  divided  into  compartments  of  two  or  more  lights  each, 
will  be  useful  at  this  time,  and  will  answer  most  of  the  purposes  to  which 
frames  are  applicable.  Vegetable  marrows,  ridge  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
capsicums,  chillies,  tea-plants,  egg-plants,  may  be  sown  and  raised  with  the 
aid  of  manure,  managed  as  for  melons.  This  is  a  good  time  to  raise  all  these, 
or  to  pot  them  and  plunge  them  in  the  dung,  if  already  raised. 

969.  Seakale  should,  when  cut,  be  removed  ;  the  roots  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  if  required  for  increase. 

970.  Asparagus  should  be  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure;  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  it :  be  rather  sparing  of  stimulants  than  otherwise. 

971.  Potatoes  may  be  tried  by  sorating  away  the  earth  near  the  collar.  The 
largest  tubers  are  near  the  surface  generally,  and  may  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  plants,  which  should  be  left  to  perfect  the  smaller  ones  :  water, 
if  required  ;  but  liquid  manure  is  not  necessary. 

972.  French  leans  that  are  flowering  should  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
and  be  kept  tolerably  dry  overhead,  and  tied  up  to  sticks  if  they  hang  over  : 
keep  the  roots  moderately  moist  ;  but,  if  allowed  to  root  through  the  pots, 
they  will  require  no  other  stimulus. 

973.  Strawberries  will  require  plenty  of  water  and  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid 
manure.  While  the  fruit  is  swelling,  give,  if  possible,  more  heat  and  more 
air  ;  if  kept  close,  the  fruit  is  apt  to  fog  or  mould  without  swelling.  In  damp 
weather,  tilt  the  lights  ;  in  dry  sunny  weather,  push  them  down. 

974.  Mushroom-heds  maybe  made  out  of  doors  this  month.  Prepare  the 
dung  by  turning  it  over  five  or  six  times  ;  mix  a  portion  of  loamy  soil  with  it, 
and  some  recommend  a  sprinkling  of  salt ;  build  the  bed  up  in  a  ridge  of 
4  feet  high  and  5  or  6  wide  ;  dig  a  trench  round  it  to  drain  it ;  beat  it  firmly, 
and  when  about  80°,  spawn  it  by  making  shallow  holes  with  one  hand, 
thrusting  pieces  of  spawn  into  them  with  the  other.  Some  recommend 
waiting  a  day  or  two  after  making  the  bed,  asserting  that  the  weight  of  the 
casing,  as  it  is  called,  causes  a  rise  in  the  temperature,  which  might  endanger 
the  spawn.  It  is  as  well  to  be  cautious  ;  case  the  bed  with  2  or  3  inches  of 
loamy  soil,  rather  stiflF,  and  cover  with  6  or  8  inches  of  clean  straw;  and  to 
keep  this  in  its  place  cover  it  with  mats.  This  will  protect  it  from  winds  and 
rain.  Mushrooms  are  sometimes  grown  in  large  pots,  boxes,  or  baskets.  In 
either  case  the  process  is  this  :— Prepare  some  stable-dung  as  for  making  a 
mushroom-bed.  When  well  worked  and  sweetened,  fill  the  pot,  &c.,  five-sixths' 
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and  press  it  firmly  down  ;  then  lay  in  pieces  of  spawn,  and  top  with  loamy 
soil,  placing  it  in  a  warm  place,  as  under  the  stage  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
stove,  forcing-house  or  pit,  or  even  a  hotbed  frame.  They  come  into  bearing 
rather  quicker  than  on  a  bed  in  a  mushroom-house  :  they  are  often  grown  on 
shelves,  the  house  being  quite  dark  and  furnished  with  hot-water  pipes. 
This  is  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  growing  them,  the  other  being  a  make- 
shift. In  this  case,  a  mixture  of  horse-,  cow-,  and  sheep-dung,  loam,  and  road- 
sand,  is  well  worked  together,  and  placed  on  the  shelves,  mixed  with  pieces  of 
spawn,  and  the  whole  pressed  firmly  down,  and  heat  applied  of  an  average 
of  70°  :  vapom'-troughs  should  be  provided,  for  the  mushroom  will  not  bear  a 
dry  heat.  Water  should  be  applied  when  required,  but  very  gently,  and 
^rather  sparingly  than  otherwise,  and  of  a  temperature  leather  above  that  of 
'the  bed  at  the  time. 

975.  Tender  Annuals  should  novr  he  sovra  in  heat,  and  half-hardy  ones  in 
cold-frames.  Pot  or  prick  off  any  that  may  be  up.  Balsams,  cockscombs, 
and  globe  amaranths,  still  require  heat,  and  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  to 
prevent  being  drawn  up.  Cuttings  of  all  soft-wooded  plants  should  now 
be  struck  in  great  numbers  for  bedding  out :  they  root  and  grow  freely  in 
hotbeds. 

976.  Salads  may  still  be  sown  in  cold-frames,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  move 
he  frames  from  place  to  place,  merely  using  them  to  protect  the  seeds  from 

tirds ;  or  a  frame  placed  over  rhubarb  will  bring  it  on  fast :  lettuces_,  &c.,  may 
be  urged  on  in  the  same  way.  F.  Cc 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
AUTUMNAL  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

977.  Three  species  of  herbaceous  flowering  plants, 
the  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Hollyhocks,  although 
diflfering  widely  in  their  botanical  characters,  form,  with 
tbe  perpetual  roses,  the  glory  of  the  garden  in  autumn, 
and  up  to  the  verge  of  ice-bound  winter  give  brilliancy 
and  colour  to  bed,  border,  and  clump. 


§  1.— The  Dahlia, 

978.  So  named  after  Dahl,  the  Swedish  botanist,  be- 
longs to  the  same  family,  and  is  a  native  of  the  same 
country,  as  the  potato,— namely,  the  mountains  of 
Mexico.  There  it  was  found  in  the  sandy  plains  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  sent  to  Europe 
in  1789  by  Cervantes,  the  Spanish  director  of  the  Mexi- 
can Botanic  Gardens,  who  named  it  Dahlia  coccinea. 
Under  the  impression  that  sandy  soil  was  its  proper  compost,  it  lingered  in  our 
gardens,  a  miserable  scraggy  plant,  till  1815,  when  a  fresh  and  improved  stock 
was  introduced  from  France  and  it  was  taken  up  by  the  florists.  Under  the 
influence  of  cultivation,  it  has  been  so  much  improved  in  form  as  to  become  one 
■of  the  finest  flowers  of  the  garden,  while  the  shades  of  colour  are  so  numerous,  so 
diverse,  and  so  oppoate,  and  in  so  many  shades,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  plant  at  once  so  hardy  and  so  showy.  Probably  its  importer  never 
dreamed  that  the  naked  stem  and  imperfect  flower  of  i>.  coccinea  would,  by 
the  efibrts  of  cultivation,  become  so  ornamental  in  European  gardens ;  never- 
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theless,  such  it  lias  become  ;  and  few  j^ardens  are  now  without  their  collection 
of  dahlias,  while  the  nursery  lists  of  named  varieties  swell  into  hundreds,  of 
every  shade  and  colour,  except  the  much-prized  blue,  which  was  for  some  years 
the  object  of  the  florist's  pursuit. 

979.  Dahlias  may  be  multiplied  by  seeds,  by  dividing  the  tuber, — every 
eye,  when  separated  with  a  portion  of  the  tuber,  making  a  plant.  Others,  again, 
cut  off  the  young  shoots  under  the  lower  leaves,  and  strike  them  in  small  pots 
filled  with  sandy  soil.  Experiments  have  even  been  made  to  ascertain  how 
far  grafting  would  succeed  with  the  dahlia. 

980.  Seedlings  are  procured  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  shallow  pans  and  plung- 
ing them  into  a  hotbed,  or  hy  sowing  on  hotbeds  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in 
March.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  sandy,  with  a  mixture  of  peat-mould. 
The  seed  should  be  chosen  from  the  best  varieties  only  ;  it  should  be  lightly 
covered  with  soil.  A  few  days  will  bring  them  up,  when  they  require  all  the- 
air  which  can  be  given  them  safely.  In  April  they  will  be  ready  for  potting 
off  either  singly  in  the  smallest  sized,  or  round  the  edge  of  6-inch  pots,  which 
strengthens  them  for  final  planting  out.  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
August,  if  successfully  treated,  they  will  begin  to  bloom  :  at  this  time  they 
should  be  examined  daily,  all  single  and  demi-single  blooms  thrown  away, 
imless  they  present  some  new  colour  or  show  some  peculiar  habit  of  growth, 
vrhich  may  be  improved  by  further  cultivation  and  crossing.  Caution  in  this 
respect  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  a  habit  of  the  dahlia  to  improve  under 
a  second  year's  cultivation,  some  of  our  finest  varieties  having  come  up  with 
indifferent  flowers  as  seedlings.  When  done  flowering,  the  young  bulbs  are 
taken  up  and  treated  as  old  tubers. 

981.  Cuttings  are  taken  as  follows  : — In  Februaiy  or  JIarch,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  first  week  in  April,  the  tuber,  which  has  been  carefully  win- 
tered in  a  dry  place,  is  placed  in  soil  placed  over  a  hotbed,  and  in  a  very- 
short  time  as  many  shoots  as  there  are  eyes  in  the  tuber  make  their  appear- 
ance. As  soon  as  these  are  two  inches  long,  they  are  taken  off  just  below 
the  leaves,  struck  singJy  in  small  pots,  and  again  placed  in  the  same- 
hotbed.  Others  prefer  cutting  up  the  tuber  as  soon  as  the  eyes  are  dis- 
tinguishable, and  replacing  them  either  in  the  soil  of  the  hotbed  or  in  pots. 
Mr.  T.  Barnes,  an  undoubted  authority,  tells  us  that  to  obtain  short-jointed, 
stout,  and  healthy  plants,  "  they  should  be  rooted  from  cuttings  taken  ofi"  in 
April,  and  struck  in  a  gentle  hotbed."  As  soon  as  rooted  tbey  should  be 
potted  in  5-inch  pots,  and  again  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  but  with  plenty  of 
air.  "Cuttings  struck  at  this  time,"  he  tells  us,  "are  more  healthy  tha?. 
those  struck  at  an  earlier  period,"  and  consequently  form  better  flowering; 
plants.  A  week  after  they  are  potted  they  should  receive  a  watering  of 
liquid  manure  made  from  guano  and  powdered  chai'coal,  well  mixed  with 
rain-water,  repeating  this  occasionally  till  the  time  of  planting  out ;  fumi- 
gating the  frame  with  tobacco,  should  there  be  any  appearance  of  the  green-fly. 

9S2.  Early  in  May  beds  are  prepared  for  their  reception,  if  they  are  to  be- 
grown  in  massed  beds.     The  form  of  the  beds  will  depend  on  the  general  de- 
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sign  of  the  garden  :  if  a  portion  of  the  garden  is  devoted  to  them,  either  for 
the  plants  or  the  flowers,  they  will  be  best  displayed  in  beds  three  feet  wide,  with 
illeys  between.  The  beds  being  marked  by  stakes  placed  at  each  corner,  four- 
Inches  of  the  surface-soil  is  removed,  and  four  inches  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure 
put  in  its  place,  and  the  whole  deeply  dug  and  the  manure  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  digging.  In  the  beds  thus  prepared  the  plants  are  placed, 
the  collar,  as  they  have  grown  in  the  pots,  being  on  the  surface  of  the  beds. 
The  3-foot  beds  will  receive  each  a  row  ;  the  stakes  are  firmly  fixed  4,  5,  or 
6  feet  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants ;  the  plants  themselves  are- 
planted  4  inches  deep,  so  that  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  just  above  the  surface. 
As  the  plant  increases  in  growth,  tying  up  commences  ;  at  the  same  time  a. 
diligent  search  should  be  made  for  slugs,  earwigs,  and  other  pests  of  the- 
garden.  These  must  be  rooted  out,  or  they  will  root  out  the  dahlias,  or  at 
least  destroy  their  flower.  Where  any  of  the  plants  show  a  weak  and  drooping- 
gro-5vth,  time  will  be  saved  by  re-striking  the  top  ;  although  they  will  bloom 
later,  the  flowers  will  be  stronger  than  they  would  be  after  the  plant  has- 
received  a  check. 

983.  During  June  and  July  they  require  careful  attention  in  watering  anJ 
stirring  the  soil  about  the  roots.  As  the  lateral  shoots  attain  sufficient  length, 
tie  them  up  so  as  to  prevent  their  breaking,  placing  other  stakes  for  the  pur- 
pose, should  that  be  necessary.  This  prevents  their  clinging  too  near  to  the 
stem,  and  permits  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  round  the  plants.  When  they 
are  intended  either  for  exhibition  or  for  highly-developed  flowers,  only  one 
bud  should  be  left  on  a  shoot,  shading  the  flower  both  from  the  sun  and  rain  by 
tin  sconces,  oil-skin  caps,  or  inverted  flowerpots,  placed  over  the  top  of  th& 
stake  to  which  it  is  tied,  while  all  superfluous  and  useless  shoots  are  removed, 
and  the  growth  of  the  plant  encouraged  by  every  possible  means.  As 
the  autumn  approaches,  the  swelling  shoots  render  it  necessary  to  examiner 
those  tied  up,  slacking  the  strings,  where  necessary,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  galled. 

9S4.  Where  they  are  to  fill  a  place  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  garden 
and  shrubbery,  care  should  be  taken  to  supply  them  with  suitable  soil.  Peat- 
mould,  mixed  with  sand,  is  useful  in  developing  stripes  and  spots  on  the  flower. 
As  the  plants  progress,  the  lateral  shoots,  as  well  as  the  central  stem,  require 
support  by  tying  up,  and  the  roots  should  be  assisted  by  stirring  the  soil  with 
a  fork  e-very  two  or  three  weeks,  and  by  copious  watering,  removing  all  dead 
or  straggling  shoots,  and  keeping  the  plant  trim  and  well-staked. 

985.  Dividing  the  Roots. — Another  and  more  common  practice  in  gardens  is  to 
place  the  whole  tuber  in  some  warm  place  in  March,  and,  when  the  eyes  show 
themselves,  cut  up  the  tubers,  and  in  May  plant  them  at  once  six  inches  below 
the  surface,  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  bloom,  staking  them  and  leaving 
them  to  nature  until  they  are  sufficiently  grown  to  compel  attention  ;  but 
even  for  common  bedding-out  purposes,  and  for  filling  up  gaps,  the  plant  is 
worthy  of  greater  care  than  this  amounts  to.  Light- coloured  flowers  are  con- 
firmed in  their  beauty  by  seclusion  from  sun  and  air  while  they  are  developing 
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their  bloom.  Darker  flowers,  on  the  contrary,  lose  much  of  their  brilliancy  if 
•too  much  shaded  ;  they  should,  therefore,  only  be  shaded  partially  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  meridian  sun. 

986.  In  October,  Flora's  reign  is  almost  over,  and  even  the  dahlia  is  about 
•to  succumb.  Now  is  the  time  to  revise  the  names,  and  see  that  they  are  all 
correct :  that  seed  from  such  as  it  is  desired  to  propagate  from  is  secured 
before  they  are  injured  by  the  frost.  Provide  also  against  severe  weather 
■coming  in  suddenly,  by  drawing  the  earth  round  the  stems  in  a  conical  form, 
which  will  protect  the  roots  from  frost  while  they  are  yet  in  a  growing  state, 
as  well  as  diminish  the  moisture  which  encourages  growth.  Even  in  November, 
in  mild  seasons,  the  dahlia  will  remain  fresh  and  gay  if  the  weather  is  open  and 
•  clear  ;  but  in  general  the  earlier  flowers  will  have  passed  away  :  their  time  of 
rest  is  come.  When  the  frost  tunas  their  foliage  brown  or  black,  take  them 
tip,  cut  off  the  roots,  leaving  six  inches  or  so  of  stem  attached,  and  plunge  them 
into  a  box  of  ashes,  chaff",  or  sand,  or  any  other  method  of  preserving  them 
from  damp,  frost,  and  heat,  during  the  winter, 

987.  As  to  giving  a  list  of  dahlias,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  eight  or 
ten  winners  of  prizes  at  the  national  dahlia-shows  must  exhibit  upwards  of 
160  varieties,  it  will  be  obviously  vain  for  us  to  attempt  furnishing  one.  We 
may  state,  however,  that  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  has 
repeatedly  carried  off  the  great  prizes  for  fifty  dissimilar  varieties,  as  well  as 
for  fancy  varieties  :  it  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  he  can  supply  his 

.  customers  with  the  very  best  selection  possible. 


§  2. — The  Hollyhock  {A  Ithcea  rosea). 

988.  There  is  no  finer  ornament  of  the  autumnal  flower-garden  than  the 
Hollyhock :  its  noble  tapering  spike-like  stem  and  rich  rosettes  of  flowers 
clustering  round  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  its  pannacled  head  and  luxu- 
riant massive  leaves,  render  it  the  most  effective  occupant  of  a  gap  in  the 
shrubbery,  or  in  the  back  row  of  an  herbaceous  border,  or  even  in  rows  in 
the  flower-garden,  or  in  beds  by  themselves,  their  variety  of  colour  renders 
them  most  attractive  objects.  The  drawback  to  its  perfection,  for  many 
years  after  its  first  introduction,  was  the  coarse  habit  of  growth  and  the 
-thin  transparent  flower-petals,  which  gave  a  flimsy  appearance  to  its  con- 
■A'olute  flowers,  and  their  eariy  decay.  Much  of  this  objectionable  habit 
has  been  overcome  by  the  perseverance  of  the  growers,  and  the  noble 
•nlant  is  now  produced  in  a  manner  which  approximates  to  the  properties 
claimed  for  it  even  by  the  fastidious  Mr.  Glenny.  Under  the  careful  hand  of 
skilful  culture,  the  petals  have  become  thicker,  and,  consequently,  the  colour  is 
more  dense  and  decided,  the  centre  of  the  flowers  better  defined  individually, 
-while  foi-ming  a  denser  spike  of  flowers  from  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  to  the 
•  summit  of  the  stem. 

989-  Propagating  hy  Seeds.— The  seed  of  the  hollyhock  should  be  gathered 
only  from  the  most  perfect  plants,  in  which  the  flowers  have  been  round, 
the  florets  thick  and  smooth  on  the  edge,  the  colour  dense  and  decided. 
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and  the  flowers  close  to  each  other  on  the  stem.  About  the  middle  of 
March,  or  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  April,  the  seed-bed  should 
be  prepared,  four  feet  wide,  with  an  alley  on  each  side.  The  soil  should 
be  rich  and  in  good  heart :  such  soil  as  would  suit  a  cabbage  will  grow 
the  hollyhock  in  tolerable  perfection.  Trench  the  bed  two  feet  deep, 
tbrowmg  the  top  spit  to  the  bottom,  and  bringing  the  second  spit  to 
the  surface,  if  both  are  of  the  same  character  of  loamy,  somewhat 
tenacious  soil,  breaking  up  the  surface  thoroughly.  On  this  bed,  raked 
smooth,  sow  the  seed  so  thickly  as  to  come  up  an  inch  apart,  and  sift  over  the 
seeds  some  rich  dry  soil,  so  as  to  cover  them  for  about  an  inch.  When  they 
come  up  and  begin  to  grow,  the  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  vigorous 
growth  encouraged  by  watering  in  dry  weather.  In  June  the  plants  will  bear 
removal  to  a  nursery-bed,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  seed-bed.  If 
the  seedlings  have  been  growing  vigorously,  the  roots  will  be  sti'ong,  and' 
must  not  be  broken  in  taking  up  :  this  may  be  prevented  by  soaking  the  bed 
thoroughly  the  night  previous  to  removal,  and  lifting  the  plants  cautiously  with  a 
fork  inserted  under  them,  as  in  lifting  potatoes.  Plant  them  in  the  new  bed  six 
inches  apart  each  way,  using  a  dibber,  making  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive- 
the  roots,  and  pressing  the  earth  round  them  by  making  another  hole  on  each 
side  with  the  point  of  the  dibber,  watering  the  bed  thoroughly  when  planted. 
When  dry  and  somewhat  settled,  rake  the  bed  smooth,  giving  the  same  care  as- 
to  weeding  and  watering  when  dry,  as  well  as  destroying  slugs,  earwigs,  and 
insects.  In  the  autumn  they  will  be  strong  plants,  fit  to  put  out  where  they 
are  to  bloom.  If  they  are  intended  to  bloom  in  rows  where  they  stand,  every 
other  plant  must  now  be  removed,  so  as  to  leave  them  one  foot  apart  all  over  the 
bed  ;  here  they  may  be  supported  by  strong  stakes  placed  at  both  ends  of 
each  row,  and  a  strong  cord  carried  from  one  to  the  other,  to  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  tied. 

990.  As  they  come  into  bloom,  in  the  second  yeai%  every  single  flower  which 
does  not  exhibit  some  desirable  character  of  habit  or  colour,  should  be  throwni 
away  before  they  begin  to  ripen  seed  :  the  majority  will  be  in  this  category. 
Those  selected  for  further  experiment  should  be  cut  down  to  within  three- 
inches  of  the  gi'ound,  the  earth  round  them  stirred  with  a  fork,  to  loosen 
the  soil  and  let  in  the  air,  having  previously  named  or  numbered  them  in 
your  book,  and  described  the  qualities  for  which  they  were  selected. 

991.  Chittings. — As  soon  as  the  first  flowers  of  an  old  plant  open  suffici- 
ently to  judge  of  the  flowering,  the  sui^erfluous  side-branches  having  no  flower- 
buds  may  be  taken  off",  with  two  or  three  joints  and  leaves.  Cut  the  shoot 
through  with  a  clean  cut,  just  under  the  lower  joint,  leaving  the  leaf  entire  ;. 
cut  it  also  at  about  two  inches  above  the  joint :  cither  joint  will  do,  provided' 
they  have  growing  eyes,  with  a  leaf  and  piece  of  ripened  wood  to  support  the 
bud  until  roots  are  formed.  These  cuttings,  planted  in  a  light  sandy  soil, 
placed  under  a  hand-glass,  and  watered  occasionally,  and  shaded  from  the- 
sun,  will  require  little  further  care  except  keeping  clear  of  weeds  and  dead^ 
leaves.  When  rooted,  pot  them  off"  in  60-sized  pots,  and  put  them  in  a  cold- 
frame  where  they  can  remain  during  the  winter.      In  spring  plant  them  out  in 
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the  open  ground,  where  they  are  to  flower,  the  colours  being  arranged  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  other  parts  of  the  garden,  taking  care  to  furnish  the  roots 
•with  the  proper  soil. 

992.  The  old  plants  in  autumn  furnish  another  source  for  new  plants. 
When  the  flowers  are  becoming  shabby,  cut  the  plants  down,  and,  beginning 
at  the  bottom  joints,  continue  to  make  cuttings,  as  described  above,  until  the 
fibre  gets  too  soft  for  the  purpose, — each  joint  having  eyes  will  furnish  a  plant  f 
these  struck  under  a  hand-glass,  on  a  very  slight  hotbed,  will  gi-ow  vigor- 
•ously,  the  soil  being  gritty  sand,  loam,  and  leaf -mould,  in  equal  proportions, 
watering  cautiously,  but  sprinkling  the  cuttings  slightly  every  day  in  fine 
weather. 

993.  Mr.W.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  has  made  the  hollyhock  his  peculiar  study,  and 
lie  finds  that  the  season  of  flowering  may  be  greatly  extended  by  striking  and 
-transplanting  at  different  seasons.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  a  difference  of  six 
weeks  in  the  period  of  flowering  between  plants  removed  early  in  autumn  and 
late  in  spring  ;  and  of  this  we  may  avail  ourselves  to  lengthen  the  succession. 
Early-rooted  cuttings  and  old  plants  may  be  induced  to  bloom  in  July,  and 
late-rooted  cuttings  and  spring-sown  seedlings  in  November :  hence  there  is  no 

•  difficulty  in  obtaining  flowers  for  four  successive  months." 

994.  Mr.  Paul  attaches  much  importance  to  a  free  supply  of  water  in  the 
spring  months,  when  the  plant  has  just  been  tui*ned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
when  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

995.  Three  flowering- spikes  should  only  be  allowed  to  the  strongest  plants, — 
to  weakly  ones  only  one ;  all  the  others  should  be  rubbed  ofl'  as  soon  as  they 
are  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  selection.  When  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  stake 
them,  placing  two  to  each  plant,  one  of  these  stakes  being  driven  in  on  each 
:  side  of  the  plant,  the  stakes  being  5  feet  long  and  driven  2^,  feet  into  the  ground. 

"Pass  the  bast  round  the  stem  of  the  plant,"  says  Mr,  Paul,  "  drawing  it  first 
to  one  of  the  stakes,  and  tie  it; "  then  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  other 
.side  a  few  inches  higher  up,  tying  it  in  the  opposite  dh-ection,  "until  the  plant 
is  rendered  quite  secure.  When  there  are  two  stems  to  one  root,  three  stakes 
will  be  necessar)^  placed  in  a  triangle,  tying  the  stems  alternately  as  before," 
taking  care,  however,  when  planted  out  in  the  garden,  that  the  stakes  aro 

•  covered  with  the  foliage  of  the  plant  as  much  as  possible. 

996.  Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Paul's 
nursery,  none  present  a  finer  appearance  than  the  hollyhocks  ia  August  and 
September.  It  is  the  poplar  among  flowers.  The  following  selection  from 
their  numerous  list  of  plants  are  particularly  worth  notice,  towering,  as  many 
of  them  do,  with  spikes  ten  feet  high  : — 


TVliite  and  blush-colour,  — Yista;  Celes- 
tial ;  Lady  Tarlton. 

Euff,  fawn,  and  salmon, — Empress  ;  Mr. 
Oakes  ;  Queen  of  the  ButFs. 

Lemon, — Walden  ;   Masterpiece. 

Pink, — Lady  Franklyn  ;  Perfection. 

Kosy  carmine,  —  Beauty  of  Cheshuntj 
Beauty  of  Walden. 


Crimson, — Memnon  ;  Sir  Colin  Campbell ; 

Red  Eover  ;  "Waterloo. 
Claret, — In  Memoriam. 
Purple, — Perfection. 
Plum-colour, — Plutarch. 
Sulphur    and  Yellow, — Sulphur  Queen  f 

Queen  of  the  Yellows. 
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Uesides  these  tall  sorts,  Messrs,  Paul  grow  an  interesting  selection  of  dwarf 
sorts,  comprising  most  of  the  leading  colours,  the  plants  scarcely  exceeding 
iivo  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  very  thick  on  the  spikes  from  top  to  bottom, 
.and  with  small  green  leaves  protruding  from  the  stem  between. 


§  3.— The  Chrysanthemum. 

^97.  Unusual  importance  attaches  to  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums, 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  grown  in  the  very  heart  of  large  towns, 
-as  has  been  proved  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Broome  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  where 
he  has  grown  all  the  best  varieties  in  a  manner  which  has  astonished  many  who 
have  examined  his  collection.  The  flower  is  of  easy  culture,  and  cuttings 
may  be  struck  almost  up  to  the  time  of  flowering,  and  nothing  is  finer  than 
the  display  of  its  flowers  in  October  and  November,  ranging  as  they  do  from 
pure  white  to  a  deep  orange,  from  a  jaale  blue  to  deep  red  and  crimson  ;  but, 
like  the  dahlia,  the  first  frost  sadly  spoils  its  bloom.  Where  the  collection  is  a 
-choice  one,  therefore,  they  are  best  trained  against  a  wall,  or  in  beds,  where 
protection  against  sudden  frost  can  be  easily  applied.  By  means  of  pot-culture, 
which  is  now  extensively  used,  a  splendid  show  of  flowers  may  be  preserved 
•even  up  to  Christmas,  with  comparatively  little  trouble. 

998.  Cuttings  of  chrysanthemums  should  be  potted  pretty  thickly  together 
in  sandy  soil,  and  the  pots  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  If  the 
number  is  not  lai-ge,  put  each  in  a  thumb-pot,  and  let  it  root  there,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  dei-angement  of  the  plants  when  they  are  repotted.  Nothing 
roots  more  certainly  than  the  chrysanthemum  ;  but  if  rooted  pieces  of  the  old 
plant  are  taken  instead  of  cuttings,  propagation  will  go  on  without  any  trouble 
at  all.  In  order  to  give  the  plants  every  advantage,  they  must  never  be  either 
root-bound  or  allowed  to  flag  from  drought;  and  these  evils  are  to  be  avoided  by 
frequent  repottings  and  constant  attention  to  watering.  The  blooming-pots 
should  generally  be  10  inches  deep  and  8  in  diameter  at  the  top;  and  between 
the  thumb-pots  and  these  final  ones  there  should  be  at  least  three  shiftings. 
Fresh  rich  soil  must  be  used  to  fill  up  the  space  in  the  larger  pot.  Plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  must  be  afforded  all  through  the  growth  of  the  chry- 
.santhemum,  and  as  it  absorbs  rapidi}',  it  requires  some  care  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  flagging.  In  hot  sunny  weather,  with  the  sun  shining  full  on  the 
pots,  half  a  dozen  waterings  in  a  day  would  scarcely  accomplish  this,  and 
prevention  must  be  tried  by  burying  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  the  moist  soil 
of  the  garden  :  thus  treated,  one  or  two  good  waterinjfs  in  a  day  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Care  mus^,  be  taken  that  worms  do  not  get  into  the  pot,  by  placing  them 
on  bricks,  slates,  or  coal-ashes.  They  should  be  turned  round  twice  a  week 
to  prevent  their  roots  striking  into  the  material  beneath  the  pots.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  supplied  rather  plentifully  as  the  flower-buds  begin  to  expand  r 
when  judiciously  ai.plied,  it  produces  finer  growth  and  deeper  colour.  The 
l)cst  compost  consists  of  two  parts  light  loam  to  one  part  of  well-decomposed 
■dung,  freely  mixed  with  sand. 
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999.  The  chrysanthemum,  like  other  plants  producing  terminal  flowers,  hag 
a  tendency  to  send  up  one  leading  stem,  which,  if  not  interfered  with,  would 
produce  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  the  top.  This  tendency  is  counteracted  by  stopping 
the  terminal  shoot,  which  produces  a  compact  shrubby  growth,  and  a  great 
many  more  flowers.  As  a  rule  for  the  large-flowering  kinds,  stopping  should  cease 
in  July  ;  while  with  pompones  it  may  be  extended  to  August,  The  general 
law  is,  that  letting  the  plants  run  up  is  favourable  to  fine  flowers,  and  stopping, 
to  a  more  plentiful  supply.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  growers  to  stop  the 
plants  at  every  third  eye  until  the  middle  of  August,  watering  freely  with 
manure-water  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  sprinkhng  the  plants  overhead 
with  water  every  morning.  Early  in  September  the  best  plants  are  selected, 
and  re-potted  into  12-sized  pots,  using  the  compost  as  before,  and  giving 
ample  drainage,  and  placing  them  under  a  south  wall ;  the  smaller  plants  being 
transplanted  at  the  same  time  into  24-sized  pots,  and  placed  under  an  east 
wall.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  earlier  plants  will  be  showing  flower,  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  gi-een house,  or  cold-pit,  where  they  can  receive 
plenty  of  air,  leaving  those  intended  for  late  flowering  under  the  east  wall 
as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit.  By  the  middle  of  November  all  should  be 
housed,  or  at  least  provided  with  shelter,  and  a  good  supply  of  bloom  for  the 
next  two  months  should  be  the  result. 

1000.  Pompones,  or  Lilliputian  Chrysanthemums,  form  a  verj-  valuable  addition 

to  this  tribe  of  flowers.     Mr.  Broome  says  of  them,  "  The  introduction  of  this 

little  favourite  has  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  resuscitate  the  cultivation  of 

the  chrysanthemum,  which  of  late  years  has  much  fallen   oft".      Beautiful, 

though  small,  it  will  bear  any  amount  of  looking  into,  yet  it  seems  more 

especially  designed  to  set  off  and  act  by  way  of  contrast  to  its  larger  rivals, 

whether  it  be  in  the  parterre  or  in  the  vases  of  the  drawing-room. "    There  is 

no  diflerence  in  the  method  of  cultivating  these  small  varieties,  so  that  our 

observations  apply  to  both  kinds.     With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  flowers 

of  the  chrysanthemum,  three  kinds   are   enumerated.      The  reflexed  petals 

mark  the  older  and  less-esteemed  varieties,  the  petals  turning  back  towards 

the  calyx.     The  incurved  petals  turn  inward,  so  as  to  pive  rather  a  cup-like 

appearance  to  the  flower.  The  anemone-flowered  chr3'santhemums  have  a  centre 

of  short  compact  petals,  arranged  in  a  globose  form,  around  which  the  larger 

petals  radiate.     They  are  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get 

them  to  bloom  perfectly'.     The  following  is  a  list  of  really  good  sorts: — 

Large  Varieties. — Louisa  lucidum ;  Ma- 
dame L^o ;  Vesta, — white :  Aimce  Ter- 
riere;  Eugenie;  Hermione ;  King, — 
blush  and  pale  pink  :  Admirable ;  Baron 
Scalebert  ;  Phidias  ;  Leon  Leguay, — 
roseandlilac:  Grand  Napoleon;  Progn^; 
Kantonette, — rose  and  carmine :  Change- 
able,—yellow  :  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  Gold 
Queen  of  England  ;  Persanne,— yellow  : 
Agustie  Mie ;  Madame  Poggi ;  Pluton ; 
Lothario, — red  and  crimson  :  Alcibiade; 
Cassy;  Poudred'Orj  Kuth;  Zephyr,— 
bronze  and  orange. 


Large  Anemone-flotcered. — Eclipse;  Eeine 
Marguerite, — yellow :  Fleur  de  Marie  \ 
Madame  Sentir;  Nancy  de  Sermet,— 
white:  George's  Land, — red,  with  yel- 
low centre:  Louis, — lilac:  Marguerite 
d'Anjou, — nankeen. 

Fompones.  —  Berrol ;  Ida ;  Solfaterre,  — 
yellow :  Bijou  de  I'Horticulture ;  Cedo 
Nulli ;  Nelly, — white  :  Duke  de  Eouen ; 
La  Promise  ;  President  Decaisne,  — 
rose:  Attila;  Marceau;  Surprise;  Zebra, 
— pink  and  lilac  :  Mustapha ;  Pandore  ; 
Samte  Thais,— bronze  and  orange. 


AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 
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§  4. — Autumnal  Roses. 
looi.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the  garden,  however,  none  approach  the 
queen  of  flowers,  the  rose,  which  is  no  longer  a  summer  flower  only  ;  for  we 
have  autumnal  bloomers,  surpassing  in  colour,  beauty,  and  fragrance  all  the 
flowers  of  the  garden.  Conceive  the  dazzling  beauty  of  a  bed  of  Grants  des 
Batailles,  or  a  clump  of  Baronne  Prevost,  La  Reine,  or  some  masses  of  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  or  Eliza  Sauvage,  and  compare  their  fragrance  with  any  other 
autumn-flowering  plant  with  which  the  beds,  clumps,  and  parterres  are  occupied. 

1002.  The  soil  suited  to  the  rose  is  a  loamy  clay,  rather  stiff  than  otherwise  ; 
but  it  should  be  enriched  with  some  strong,  well-decomposed  animal  manure. 
Where  the  natural  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  therefore,  the  whole  bed  should  be 
removed  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  replaced  with  the  richest  natural  fibrous 
loam  at  hand,  thoroughly  mixed  with  decomposed  dung.  In  the  beds 
thus  prepared,  always  presuming  them  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  roses  may 
be  planted  at  distances  proportioned  to  their  size  and  habit,  and  whether 
they  are  intended  for  pegging  down  all  over  the  bed,  or  as  bushes.  The 
stronger  sorts,  if  to  be  pegged  down,  should  be  about  two  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  2^  to  3  feet  if  intended  for  dwarf  bushes,  according  to  their  habit. 

1003.  The  few  select  roses  in  the  following  list  require  little  pruning ;  the  more 
delicate-growing  ones  require  to  have  the  head  regulated  in  the  winter,  and 
all  dead  wood  cut  out ;  the  stronger  plants  should  have  grosser  shoots  taken 
out  at  the  same  season,  and  the  heads  regulated  by  shortening  the  others. 
In  summer,  all  strong  shoots  showing  no  buds  should  have  the  points  pinched 
out  to  encourage  side-shoots,  and  when  bloom  is  over,  each  shoot  which  has 
borne  a  flower  should  be  cut  back  nearly  to  the  next  well-developed  bud, 
giving  at  the  same  time  abundance  of  liquid  manure. 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison, — white,  with 
fawn-coloured  centre  ;  a  large  and  free- 
growing  flower,  blooming  through  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

China  Roses, 

Mrs.  Bosanquet, — creamy-white  ;  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer  from  Jime  to  November ; 
a  beautiful  rose. 

Clara  Sylvain,  — pure  white,  blooming 
freely  from  June  to  October;  suited  for 
a  small  bed. 

Eugene  Beauharnois,— bright  lake;  a  free 
bloomer  through  summer  and  autumn ; 
very  hardy. 

Tea-scented  Roses, 

Adam,— rosy-blush  ;  a  large  magnificent 
camellia-like  rose,  only  requiring  pro- 
tection in  winter. 

Devoniensis,  —  creamy-white,  with  buff 
centre  ;  fragrant  as  well  as  beautiful, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  a  clump. 

Eliza  Sauvage,— cream-colour,  with  deep 
orange  centre,  of  delicate  dwarf  habit; 
and  the  best  yellow  for  bedding  out. 


Syhrid  Roses  hlooming  from  July  to 
November. 

Baronne  Prevost, — bright  rose-colour; 
large  flower,  free  grower ;  suited  for  a 
large  clump. 

G^ant  des  Batailles, — dazzling  crimson; 
nearly  scarlet,  free  grower,  and  abun- 
dant bloomer  on  to  December. 

La  Eeine  Brillante, — glossy  rose ;  very 
large,  robust  grower,  and  free  bloomer. 

Madame  Laffay, — bright  crimson,  very 
fragrant;  free  grower  and  bloomer  on 
to  December,  and  admirable  for  a 
clump. 

Bourhom. 

Bouquet  de  Flore, —  bright  crimson. 
Opening  freely,  and  blooming  profusely 
from  June  till  November. 

Count  d'Eu, — brilliant  carmine,  suitable 
for  bedding  out ;  blooming  through  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

Queen, — fawn-colour,  shaded  with  salmon; 
an  early  and  late  bloomer,  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  lovely  in  clumps;  and  remark- 
ably sweet-scented. 


2a 


§  1. — Aspect  of  the  Mo^■TH, 

IC04.  ]\Iat,  the  Milk-month  of  our  Saxon  ancestoi-s,  is 

said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  pastoral  custom 

of  English  maidens — the  Mays  of  our  older  authors — of 

rioing  early  on  ]\Iay  morning,   and  proceeding  to  the 

meado^vs  to  milk  the  cows,  and  elect  the  most  beautiful 

of  their  companions  as  the  "Queen  of  the  Mays."    In 

process  of  time,  when  the  name  was  established,  and 

the  custom  in  which  it  originated  had  become  a  tradition, 

another  May-day  custom  had  crept  in,   "when,"  according  to  old 

Ilerrick, 

"  K'ot  a  budding  boy  or  girl  that  day. 
But  is  got  up  and  gone  to  bring  in  May; 

May,  however,  so  poetical  in  the  origin  of  its  name,  is  one  of  doubt  as  to  its 
tinae  season  :  is  it  the  first  month  of  sumrner  or  the  last  month  of  spring  ?  It 
probably  rests  between  the  two  seasons.  It  is  certainly  the  mouth  when  the 
renovated  earth  appears  again  "  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad."  Its  mean  tem- 
perature, on  an  average  of  years,  is  higher ;  but  it  still  ranges  from  33°  to 
70°,  and  severe  frosty  nights  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  nearly  the  driest  month  of  tho  year,  although  warm  sunnj' 
showers  are  also  frequent,  and  under  their  balmy  influence  the  garden  nov.' 
displays  itself,  decked  in  its  gayest  attire.     The  tall  and  shapely  Asphodel,  or 
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Jacob's  rod,  the  double  red  Pseouy,  the  pride  of  many  a  rustic  beau,  now 
bursts  into  bloom,  while  the  rose-coloured  double  white  varieties  open  their  more 
delicate  blossoms.  The  Mountain  or  Tree  Pseony,  from  the  distant  Chinese 
mountains,  once  rare,  and  a  fertile  subject  of  gardening  controversy,  is  now 
by  no  means  vmcommon.  The  milk-white  balls  of  the  Guelder  Rose,  the  Lilac, 
and  all  the  magnificent  American  plants,  are  now  glowing  in  the  fulness  of 
their  beauty, 

"  Laburnums  rieh 
In  streaming  gold,  syringas  ivory  pure. 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose, — this  red. 
And  of  a  humble  growth, — the  other  tall, 
Her  sUver  globes  Light  as  the  foaming  surf; 
The  lilacs — various  in  array, — now  white, 
Now  sanguine  ;  the  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  trusses  pyramidal." 

1005.  Nor  are  the  more  lowly  flowers,  "  native  to  the  soil,"  less  lovely  even 
in  the  parterre  :  the  lily  of  the  valley,  which  art  has  taught  how  to  retain  its 
bloom  far  into  summer,  is  always  lovely,  and  the  marigold,  the  "golden 
flower"  of  older  poets,  whose 

"  Winking,  May-buddes  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes." 

IC06.  Nor  are  the  other  regions  of  Nature  still  in  this  lively  month  :  the 
groves  are  now  harmonious  and  musical ;  the  skylark  hovers  in  the  air, 
and  the  *' shrub-loving  "  nightingale  is  now  heard  in  the  dale. 

*•  Up  this  green  woodland  path  we'll  softly  rove, 
And  list  the  nightingale— she  dweUeth  here." 

1007.  All  the  orchis  tribes  native  to  our  woods  are  now  in  full  bloom  ;  the 
saxifrages  belong  to  this  month,  and  the  "  May  "  itself,  which  has  become  im- 
personated, as  it  were,  and,  as  is  often  done,  cause  and  effect  confounded,  for 
the  sake  of  sound  and  sense,  as  it  is  v/hen  the  dying  heroine  of  the  plaintive 
ballad  is  made  to  exclaim, — I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the  May." 

1008.  The  woods  and  hedgerows  wiU  be  found  highly  productive  in  native 
flowers  this  month  ;  the  Ranunculacese  and  the  Cruciferse,  the  Veronicas, 
Violas,  Euphorbias,  and  Wild  Geraniums,  are  now  in  full  blossom ;  the  au- 
resounds  with  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  groves  re-echo  with  another  feathered 
favourite.  We  have  listened  to  the  nightingale,— hark  to  another,  — 
Cuckoo !  Cuckoo  ! — 

"  Ah !  well  I  know  thy  note ; — 
That  far-off  sound  the  baclnvard  years  doth  bring ; 
Like  mem'ry's  loek'd-up  bark,  once  more  afloat. 
It  carries  one  away  to  life's  glad  spring, 
To  distant  home,  with  all  its  green  boughs  rustling.** 

1009.  The  average  temperature  of  the  month  is  nearly  ten  degrees  above 
April,  but  it  presents  even  an  increased  variation  in  its  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  which  renders  it  very  dangerous  to  the  tender  flowers  aud  fruits  of  s^jring, 
which  now,  in  consequence,  require  increased  care  in  protecting  them  from 
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cold  frosty  nights,  and  shading  from  the  sun's  heat.  The  maximum  average 
of  heat  in  'May  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1853  was  65*36°,  the  minimum 
41 'TS",  and  the  average  mean  53*54°. 


§  2. — Flo  web-Garden  and  Shrubbery. 

loio.  The  Flotcer- Garden. — A  flower-garden  is  only  interesting  as  a  whole 
when  the  beds  are  distinctly  seen  ;  any  gradations,  therefore,  produced  by  mere 
colouring  and  shading  in  one  bed  by  plants  closely  approaching  each  other  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  perhaps  height  too,  is  lost,  because  the  eye  gets 
entangled  by  one  colour  after  the  other,  and  the  whole  effect  is  a  series  of 
impressions  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  felt — the  shades  of  difference  are  too 
minute  for  effect.  If  you  would  leave  a  pleasing  and  lasting  impression,  there- 
fore, plant  your  flower-beds  with  decided  colours,  and  leave  to  Nature  the  task 
of  shading  them  off". 

101 1.  When  autumn-planting  has  not  been  effected,  Portugal  laurels,  ever- 
green oaks,  red  cedars,  arbor- vitaj,  &c.  &e.,  and  hollies,  have  been  found  to  take 
root  more  freely  now  than  when  planted  earher  in  the  spring.  Continue  to  prick 
off"  annuals  raised  in  frames  into  small  pots,  and  harden  such  as  are  established 
preparatory  to  their  turning  out  into  the  open  ground.  Those  which  have 
been  potted  some  time  should  have  another  shift,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
become  stunted  in  their  pots.  Another  sowing  of  annuals  may  now  be  made 
either  in  an  open  border  for  transplanting,  or  on  small  squares  of  turf,  grassy 
side  downwards.  When  the  plants  are  up,  the  pieces  of  turf  with  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  their  final  quarters.  As  the  planting  season  approaches, 
have  everj'thing  ready  by  hardening  the  plants,  that  they  may  experience 
no  check  by  removal,  and  turning  over  and  well  working  the  soil  to  get  it  into 
a  proper  state  for  planting. 

1012.  Lai-ge  plants  of  some  genera,  as  phloxes,  asters,  &c.,  generally  throw 
up  too  many  flowering-shoots :  where  such  is  the  case,  thin  them  out  at  once,  so 
as  to  obtain  not  only  fine  heads  of  bloom  but  increased  strength  to  the 
remaining  shoots,  to  enable  them  to  need  less  assistance  from  stakes.  Holly- 
hocks for  late  blooming  may  still  be  planted,  as  it  is  better,  where  they  are 
grown  extensively,  to  plant  at  two  or  three  times  to  insure  a  succession  of 
bloom.  As  the  soil  and  weather  will  now  be  in  a  fit  state'  to  commence 
bedding  out,  a  start  should  be  made  with  the  half-hardy  plants  first ;  as 
antirrhinums,  pcntstemons,  &c.,  which  may  be  followed  by  calceolarias  and 
verbenas  ;  reserving  heliotropes,  and  the  more  tender  kinds  of  geraniums,  for 
the  latest  planting.  One  of  the  principal  points  in  pleasm-e-ground  scenery  is 
the  beauty  of  the  turf,  which  should  be  kept  at  all  times  well  cut,  but  more 
particularly  when,  by  cutting  the  grass  as  low  as  possible,  the  foundation 
of  a  close -bottomed  turf  will  be  laid  for  the  season.  On  poor  sandy  or 
rocky  soil,  the  verdure  must  be  maintained  by  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manures,  or  dressings  with  guano,  leaf-mould,  or  decayed  dung. 
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1013.  WTiero  bedding-out  is  practised,  this  is  a  busy  montb ;  let  all  be 
done  according  to  a  well-digested  plan,  in  whicli  the  height  and  distance, 
as  well  as  the  colour  of  every  plant  and  every  bed,  are  previously  determined; 
for  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  filling  up  the  flower-garden 
beds  and  clumps  intended  for  the  summer  and  autumn  display.  Every 
exertion  should  be  made  to  get  the  planting-out  completed  with  all  possible 
despatch  ;  and,  premising  the  plants  intended  for  each  bed  have  been  pre- 
viously determined  and  hardened  off,  no  great  difficulty  will  now  be  met  with 
in  filling  them  up.  If  an  early  display  is  wanted,  they  must  be  planted  rather 
thicker,  and  need  not  be  stopped  ;  if  not  before  a  later  period  in  the  summer, 
plant  somewhat  thinner ;  and  the  flower-buds  should  be  pinched  off  as  they 
appear,  till  the  plants  have  filled  the  beds. 

1014.  Select  a  shady  border,  and  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  dung  or 
leaf  soil ;  slightly  fork  in  for  planting  with  the  runners  of  the  different  kinds 
of  violets  for  forcing.  The  Neapolitan  is  the  best  for  frames  or  pots,  and 
the  runners  will  now  be  found  in  a  proper  state  for  removing  :  plant  them  8 
or  10  inches  apart,  water  them  abundantly  in  dry  weather,  and  pinch  off  the 
runners  as  they  appear  :  if  the  soil  is  rich  and  open,  they  will  grow  into  stout 
bushy  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  may  then  either  be  potted  or  planted  into 
pits  for  forcing. 

1015.  Stake  or  peg  down  such  plants  as  require  it,  as  the  planting  proceeds, 
or  the  wind  will  break  many  things  off.  Plant  out  in  rich  soil  a  good  supply 
of  stocks  and  asters  for  the  autumn  ;  and  sow  a  succession  of  annuals  for 
making  up  any  vacancies  which  may  occur,  and  Hkewise  another  sowing  £ 
mignonette  in  pots  for  rooms  or  for  filling  window-boxes. 

1016.  Bulbous  Roots  and  Tubers  intended  for  removal  should  be  taken  up  as 
their  leaves  decay.  Even  those  which  are  usually  left  in  the  ground  should  be 
taken  up  every  two  or  three  years,  and  their  offsets,  which  will  have  grown 
into  large  bunches,  should  be  separated,  if  large  and  handsome  flowers  are 
desired.  When  the  offsets  are  detached  from  the  principal  bulb,  it  is 
desirable  to  give  it  a  season  of  rest.  This  treatment  is  necessary  for  all 
bulbs.  The  principal  one,  planted  in  its  season,  flowers  with  renewed  vigour; 
and  the  offsets,  in  time,  form  new  plants.  The  proper  time  for  removing  the 
various  narcissuses,  jonquils,  irises,  tuhps,  and  hyacinths,  and  all  other  bulbs, 
is  the  season  when  the  leaves  and  stems  begin  to  decay  ;  for  then  the  roots 
are  in  a  state  of  rest :  if  left  in  the  ground  three  or  four  weeks  later,  they  put 
forth  fibres  and  buds  for  the  following  year's  bloom,  thus  wasting  their  strength 
fruitlessly. 

1017.  Tender  Annuals,  such  as  cockscombs,  balsamines,  amaranthus,  egg- 
plants, and  others,  wanted  early  or  in  large  plants,  should  now  be  shifted 
to  another  hotbed  previously  prepared  for  them,  either  on  the  surface  of  the 
grovmd  or  in  a  trench  of  the  size  of  the  frame.  When  ready,  plunge  the  pot 
into  the  soil,  cover  the  bottom  with  the  proper  drainage,  and  half-fill  it  with 
fresh  compost ;  then  take  the  plant  from  the  old  pot  with  its  ball  of  earth,  and 
place  it  in  the  centre,  filling  it  in  all  round  /vith  fresh  earth  to  within  half  an 
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inch  of  the  top,  and  water  moderately.  When  the  lights  are  put  on,  tilt  them 
a  little  for  ventilation,  and  to  let  the  steam  escape,  and  shade  from  the  noon- 
day sun.  As  the  plants  increase  in  height,  raise  the  frame  a  little :  many 
expedients  for  doing  so  will  i-eadily  present  themselves  to  a  thinking  man. 

1018.  Half 'liardy  Annuals  for  beds  and  borders  should  now  be  planted  out  in 
the  ground,  others  potted  or  pricked  out  on  a  slight  hotbed ;  and  those  pricked 
out  last  month  will  now  be  fit  to  transplant,  having  been  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air ;  for  this  purpose  let  them  be  taken  up  with  the  roots  entire,  and 
carefully  planted  with  their  ball  of  earth  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Ten-week  stocks,  mignonette,  and  China-asters,  may  still  be  sown  in  a  bed  or 
border  of  rich  ground  ;  but  a  gentle  hotbed  will  bring  them  forward  so  as  to 
flower  a  fortnight  earlier. 

1019.  Hardy  Anmials. — Lupines,  Flos  Adonis,  lychnis,  mignonette,  and 
many  others,  may  still  be  sown  in  beds  or  patches  where  they  ai-e  to  flower,  wa- 
tering them  after  sowing  and  in  dry  weather.  Perennials  may  now  be  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  flower-stalks  ;  double  scarlet  lychnis  will  grow  freely  so 
propagated.  Divide  the  young  flower-stalks  into  lengths,  each  having  three  or 
fotir  joints,  and  plant  them  in  a  shady  border  of  rich  light  earth  about  four  inches 
asunder,  two  joints  of  the  cuttings  being  in  the  ground  :  pre&s  the  earth  round 
the  stem,  and  water  them  moderately,  covering  them  with  hand-glasses,  and 
shading  from  the  midday  sun.  All  the  fibrous-rooted  plants  may  be  increased 
by  this  method,  as  well  as  by  separating  the  roots,  the  only  methods  by  which 
the  properties  of  the  double -flowering  species  can  be  propagated.  Wall- 
flowers can  now  be  propagated  by  seeds  as  wells  as  slips.  Tuberoses  planted 
•now  will  bloom  in  autumn  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  hotbed :  they  require  no 
water  till  the  roots  begin  to  push,  when  they  should  be  watered  every  second 
day.  All  seedling  perennials  and  biennials  should  now  be  planted  out  if  suf- 
ficiently advanced ;  the  others  pricked  out  in  nursery-beds.  Dig  up  a  piece  of 
clean  ground  for  this  purpose,  and  divide  it  into  beds  3^  feet  broad ;  rake 
level  before  planting,  and  prick  the  plants  out  by  line  six  inches  apart  each 
way.  Seeds  of  gillyflowers,  wallflowers,  sweetwilliams,  Canterbury  bells,  and 
most  other  sorts,  may  still  be  sown  in  beds  of  mellow  ground  not  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

1020.  Grass  Lawn  and  Gravel  Walks  should  now  be  kept  in  high  order,  the 
grass  well  mown  once  a  week  if  possible,  and  kept  clean  and  orderly ;  gravel 
walks  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  well  swept  and  frequently  rolled,  espe- 
cially after  heavy  rains  ;  borders,  beds,  and  shrubberies  free  from  weeds,  and 
where  vacancies  in  the  beds  occur,  let  them  be  supplied  ;  let  the  earth  be  clean 
and  well  raked,  and  the  edgings,  whether  of  turf  or  box,  be  kept  in  perfect 
order. 

1021.  Florists''  Flowers. — Hyacinths  and  tulips,  ranunculuses  and  anemones, 
formerly  the  glory  of  our  garden,  are  now  in  full  bloom  ;  and  although  the 
roses,  fuchsias,  and  a  thousand  rivals,  contend  with  them  for  pre-eminence,  they 
have  still  their  phalanx  of  admirers.  The  more  valuable  hyacinths  and  tulips 
are  planted  in  beds  defended   by  hoops,  which,  in  hailstorms  and  heavy 
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frosts,  are  covered  with  mats.  These  protecting  coverings  are  now  only  kept 
at  hand  ready  to  throw  on  when  their  shelter  is  required  either  from  the  sun 
or  from  sudden  showers  and  hailstorms.  By  this  means  the  blooming  season 
for  these  gems  of  the  flower-garden  may  be  prolonged  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  their  brilliancy  increased. 

1022.  When  these  choice  bulbs  are  past  flowering,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay,  let  the  roots  be  taken  up  and  spread  out  to  dry  and  harden,  in  soiUe 
dry  shady  place  for  a  fortnight  or  three  v/eeks  ;  the  roots  trimmed,  cler.nod, 
and  deposited  upon  shelves  or  in  boxes,  till  required  for  replanting  in  autumn. 
Others  recommend  that  the  bulbs  should  be  recommitted  to  the  earth,  not 
planted  out,  but  placed  on  their  sides  in  a  bed  of  dry  soil,  and  the  roots 
covered  for  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  the  moisture  of  the  bulbs  will 
gradually  exhale,  and  the  bulbs  dry  and  harden  without  shrivelling  or  rotting. 
From  this  bed  they  are  removed  in  a  dry  day,  the  stalk-leaves  trimmed  off, 
and  the  bulb  well  cleaned,  then  spread  out  in  a  dry  shady  place  till  perfectly 
dry,  when  they  are  put  away  till  required. 

1023.  Spring  crocus,  snowdrops,  crown  imperials,  and  all  other  flowering- 
bulbs,  should  also  bo  taken  up  when  the  leaves  decay.  It  should  especially 
be  practised  in  the  case  of  bulbs  which  have  remained  in  the  ground  two  or 
three  years  and  increased  by  offsets  into  large  bunches.  These  offsets  are 
detached  from  the  principal  stem,  and  each  planted  separately.  The  larger 
roots,  planted  again,  bloom  the  following  year,  and  offshoots  will  probably 
bloom  the  year  after.  This  month,  or  the  following,  it  will  be  proper  to 
remove  the  autumn-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  the  colchicums  and  autumnal 
crocus,  which  have  now  ceased  to  grow.  All  these  removals  must  be  mado 
in  dry  weather,  and  the  offsets  carefully  separated,  and  either  planted  again 
immediately,  or  spread  out  to  dry,  and  stored  till  August,  when  they  are 
to  be  planted  again. 

1024.  Dahlias  potted  off  last  month,  and  hardened  by  exposure,  may  bo 
planted  out  about  the  third  week.  If  the  pots  are  getting  too  small  for  the 
growing  plants,  it  is  better  to  re-pot  them  in  larger  pots  than  to  lalant  out  too 
early. 

1025.  A^iriculas  going  out  of  bloom  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  place,  if  in 
pots,  and  receive  shade  from  the  sun,  if  in  beds. 

1026.  Carnations  and  Picoiees  in  pots  should  at  this  time  have  every  assist- 
ance given  them  ;  sticks  should  be  placed  to  support  the  stalks  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  plants  watered  in  dry  weather  and  kept  clean,  the  soil 
occasionally  stirred,  and  kept  free  fi'om  dead  leaves,  and  a  sprinkling  of  fine 
fresh  soil  added  occasionally.  All  the  side-stalks  rising  from  the  stem  should 
be  taken  off,  leaving  none  but  the  top  buds  ;  shading  the  pots  from  the  mid- 
day sun.  Pinks,  as  well  as  carnations  and  picotees  in  beds,  require  the  same 
•treatment. 

1027.  P««s?Vs  may  be  planted  for  successional  beds  in  a  north  border,  in 
which  spring  seedlings  may  be  used.  Plants  in  bloom  should  be  shaded  at 
noon  in  sunny  days,  and  well  watered  in  the  evenings.    Blooms  not  required 
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for  seed  should  be  cut  off  as  they  fade,  and  side-shoots  taken  off  and 
stnick. 

1028.  Ranuncultises  should  have  the  soil  pressed  round  the  collar  and 
\*  rttered  when  the  soil  becomes  too  dry. 

10-29.  Tulips  beginning  to  show  colour  should  be  shaded  by  an  awning  or 
otherwise,  but  not  too  soon  ;  neither  should  it  remain  after  the  sun  has  begnn 
to  decline.  Watering  round  the  beds  will  keep  them  cool,  and  pi-otract  the 
blooming  season. 

1030.  Phloxes,  whether  in  pots  or  beds,  should  be  watered  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure. 

§  3.— Mixed  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden, 

1031.  In  the  mixed  garden,  the  flower-beds  will  probably  be  occupied  to  a 
large  extent  with  permanent  herbaceous  plants  or  bulbs  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  either  labour  or  money  will  be  available  to  keep  up  an  entire 
system  of  seasonal  bedding-out  here.  "Where  there  happens  to  be  a  south  wall 
looking  towards  the  house,  in  such  a  garden  there  is  no  place  more  suitable  for 
a  clump  of  American  plants.  Ehododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  and  daphnes, 
were  long  supposed  to  require  bog-earth  for  their  culture  ;  but  they  ai-e  now 
found  to  bloom  well  in  a  stiff  clay ;  and  such  a  soil,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
bog,  and  brick  and  lime  rubbish,  is  found  admirably  adapted  for  their  growth. 
Where  there  is  a  west  or  south  border  under  a  wall  available  for  flowers,  let  it 
be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  primitive  soil  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
and  mixed  with  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  a  little  well-decomposed 
manure,  and  then  replaced  in  the  border.  Some  of  the  finest  tea-scented  and 
other  roses  may  be  planted  in  it,  choosing  such  as  will  bear  frequent  thinning 
and  pruning,  because  on  this  depends  their  continuous  and  profuse  bloom. 

1032.  There  are  also  among  the  culinary  plants  of  the  present  day  some 
which  are  capable  of  being  used  with  ornamental  effect,  from  their  vai-iety  of 
colour  and  elegance  of  foliag:e.  The  purple-leaved  Atriplex,  for  instance,  forms 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  green  leaves  of  their  vegetable  products.  The 
yellow  beet,  with  rose-coloured  stalks,  is  very  striking  from  its  promi- 
nent broad  coloui'ed  veins.  The  balsam  cucumber,  most  of  the  gourds 
{Cucumis  citrellus),  might  be  allowed  to  trail  over  the  ground  in  ridges,  or 
up  the  trunks  of  old  trees  in  graceful  festoons.  Some  of  the  cabbages  even, 
as  the  early  greenish  or  the  red-streaked  sorts,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
purposes  of  decoration.  The  curly-streaked  cabbage  (the  chou  frise  pinacJii) 
is  beautifully  tinted  with  delicate  rose-colour  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  these  elegant  varieties  are  so  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens.  Again,  there  is 
no  plant  more  interesting  than  some  of  the  rhubarbs.  All  of  these  may  occupy 
a  portion  of  the  mixed  garden  with  advantage. 

T033.  RocJc-xcork.  — Few  ornaments  of  a  garden  have  a  better  effect  than  rock- 
work  properly  disposed  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  very  useful.  By  means 
of  it,  not  unfrequently,  an  ugly  comer  may  be  turned  to  very  good  account,  and 
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very  many  plants  will  be  found  to  flourish  and  do  well  upon  rock-work  which 
can  hardly  be  kept  alive  elsewhere.  Sometimes,  when  the  garden  or  pleasure- 
ground  is  very  extensive,  a  piece  of  rock-wox'k  may  appear  to  be  needed  on  its 
own  account,  to  form  a  break  in  the  scene  ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  desirable 
that  the  work  be  constructed  of  the  stone  of  the  country,  to  give  to  it  as  natural 
an  appearance  as  possible ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  for  rock-work  which  is 
intended  to  be  covered  with  plants,  any  material  that  comes  most  readily  to 
hand  may  be  made  use  of.  The  flint  stones  fz"om  the  chalk  and  marl  pits, 
where  they  can  be  had,  form  excellent  rock-work  ;  and  so,  of  course,  do  the 
different  spars  of  Devonshire  and  Derbyshire  also.  As  a  general  rule,  rock- 
work  should  never  be  raised  on  grass,  but  on  gravel,  or  on  a  concrete  founda- 
tion. It  is  also  well  placed  around  a  pond  or  water- tank.  In  the  centre  of 
a  square  gravelled  plot,  a  tall  piece  of  rock-work  is  a  very  pleasing  object. 

1034.  It  may  be  constructed  by  using  the  roots  of  old  trees  piled  one  upon 
another  as  a  basis,  which  should  be  well  covered  with  a  good  coating  of  fine  loam. 
On  this  the  stones  may  be  built  up,  in  any  form  that  good  taste  may  suggest, 
interstices,  with  more  or  less  of  surface,  being  left,  which  will  in  this  way 
form  beds  for  the  different  plants.  The  spring  of  the  year  is  the  best  season 
for  making  rock-work,  since  the  soil  will  have  time  to  settle,  and  the  stones  to 
become  fixed  in  their  position  before  the  next  winter's  frost.  Almost  every 
county  in  England  has  some  material  natural  to  it  from  which  rock-work  can 
be  formed, — even  the  larger  stones  of  the  gravel-pits  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  anything  else,  blistered  clay  from  the  brick- 
yards and  clinkers  from  the  smith's  furnaces  are  not  to  be  rejected.  The  sea- 
shore, also,  all  along  the  coast  afi'ords  plenty  of  material  out  of  which  a  little 
taste  and  good  judgment  will  soon  arrange  something  both  agreeable  to  the 
eye  and  useful  as  a  bed  for  many  different  classes  of  plants.  On  the  tall  piece 
of  rock-work  which  has  just  been  described,  may  be  planted  almost  every 
variety  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  creepers, — lophospermums,  Maurandya  cana- 
riensis,  the  different  sorts  of  periwinkle,  &c.  &c.  ;  while  lower  down,  between 
the  stones,  cistuses,  saxifrages,  and  sedums  may  be  grown.  The  wild  sedums 
of  our  different  counties  form  most  interesting  collections  when  placed  by 
themselves  in  a  separate  piece  of  rock-work  ;  and  so  also  do  the  wild  ferns. 
The  writer  of  these  remarks  has  formed  on  a  piece  of  rock-work  under  a  north 
wall  in  his  garden,  what  is  to  himself  a  most  interesting  collection  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  different  varieties  of  ferns,  gathered  with  his  own  hands  in  different 
places  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Many  other  counties  in  England  are  much 
richer  in  these  natural  beauties,  which,  when  arranged  in  rock-work  as  county 
collections,  will  well  repay  any  one  for  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  searching 
for  them. 

1035.  Pegs  for  Bedding-2)lants. — Various  expedients  ai-e  resorted  to  by  gar- 
deners to  peg  down  the  different  sorts  of  bedding-plants, — verbenas,  petunias, 
&c.  &c.  Some  use  ladies'  hair-pins,  and  some  use  small  pegs  made  of  hazel  or 
other  wood ;  but  the  neatest,  the  cheapest,  and  most  efficient  pegs  which  have 
come  under  the  writer's  notice,  are  cut  from  the  brake,  a  wild  fern  which  grows 
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freely  in  cveiy  lane  and  on  almost  every  common  in  England,  Many  a  poor 
boy  might  eai'n  an  honest  penny  b)-  cutting  these  in  autumn  when  the  wood  is 
toughj  and  selling  them  in  bundles  for  nest  summer's  use. 

1036.  Hints  on  Clii')]}ing  Hedfjesand  Evergreens. — All  evergreens  and  hedges, 
especially  evergreen  hedges,  should  be  cut  to  a  point  pyramidically  ;  for  if 
the  top  be  allowed  to  overhang  the  bottom,  the  lower  shoots  will  invariably 
die  off.  With  hollies  and  laurels  use  the  knife  in  pnining,  to  avoid  the  rusty 
appearance  of  the  v/ithering  of  half-cut  leaves.  Privet  and  thorn  may  be 
clipped  with  the  gai'd  en -shears. 

1037.  Treatment  of  Bulls  in  Borders. — Be  careful  to  give  a  good  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure,  and  as  much  mulching  from  the  liquid-manure  tank  as  can 
be  spared  to  all  choice  bulbs  while  their  leaves  are  in  a  growing  state  ;  for  it  is  at 
this  time  that  Natiu'e  is  making  her  greatestefforts,  and  will  require,  of  course, 
the  greatest  support.  Those  who  wish  to  increase  the  size  of  any  single  bulb, 
and  so  insure  an  extra  fine  flower  for  another  year,  will  do  well  to  cut  off  the 
flower-stalk  as  soon  as  it  appears  this  season  ;  but  by  no  means  to  pluck  or 
Injure  the  leaves.  In  the  case  of  all  bulbs,  the  leaves  should  be  suffered  to  die 
away  natm-ally,  notwithstanding  the  beds  where  they  grow  are  not  improved 
in  appearance  while  the  process  is  going  on.  In  crocuses  and  narcissus  for 
edgings  the  dying  leaves  may  be  curled  roimd  and  made  neat ;  but  they  must 
on  no  account  be  shortened  or  cut  off.  Nothing  in  the  spring  of  the  j^ear 
makes  a  more  effective  display  in  a  garden  than  different  sorts  of  bulbs  round 
the  edges  of  the  different  beds,  now  of  necessity  emjDty  of  everything  else. 
Yellow,  purple,  white,  and  variegated  crocuses,  may  each  have  its  own  edg- 
ing of  a  bed  allotted  to  it — the  little  single  daffodil,  the  winter  snow-flake, 
and  hoop-petticoat  narcissus,  may  be  placed  around  others  ;  but  if  these  are 
to  flourish  and  do  well,  they  must  not  be  disturbed  ;  they  must  be  well 
manm-ed  when  in  a  growing  state,  and  their  leaves  not  rc:iioved  until  they 
have  died  down. 

1038.  LiqvAd-raanure  Tanlc. — In  anticipation  of  a  hot  dry  summer,  every 
garden  should  be  jDrovided  with  a  liquid-manure  tank,  and  this  may  be  easily 
and  inexpensively  made  of  an  old  tar-barrel  either  standing  on  the  surface  or 
sunk  into  the  ground.  The  barrel  should  be  filled  about  one-third  with  well- 
rotted  cowdung  and  two-thirds  pond  or  rain  water,  and  occasionally  stirred. 
As  the  liquid  is  used  up,  more  water  may  be  placed  upon  the  sediment,  which, 
as  it  becomes  exhausted,  can  be  replenished  from  the  cow-yard  and  tho 
btable-drain. 

1039.  Tomato,  or  Love-apple.  —  An  admirable  sauce  by  itself, — it  enters 
largely  into  a  great  number  of  our  best  and  most  wholesome  sauces.  It  also  may 
be  cooked  and  brought  on  to  table  like  other  vegetables  in  several  different  ways. 
Moreover,  those  who  have  analyzed  its  properties  say  that  the  tomato  is  singu- 
larly wholesome,  and  very  useful,  especially  in  cases  of  bad  digestion  :  still  it  is 
not  appreciated  or  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  undoubtedly  some 
little  difficultv  in  our  climate  in  fruiting  and  ripening  tomatoes  to  jDcrfection; 
but  the  follui.ing  directions,  if  attended  to,  will  generally  be  found  to  sue- 
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ceed : — Sow  the  seeds  in  pots  in  veiy  ricli  light  mould  in  March  or  April,  and 
place  them  in  a  cucumber- frame,  or  other  gentle  heat.  When  the  second  leaf 
appears,  re-pot  the  plants  either  singly  or  at  most  two  or  three  together,  keep- 
ing them  near  the  glass  and  well  watered.  In  May  remove  them  to  a  cold- 
frame  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  them  before  they  are  planted  out,  which 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  fear  of  spring  frosts  is  over,  and  the  earlier  the 
better.  The  best  situation  for  tomato-plants  is  against  a  south  wall,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  plants  should  be  well  watered  with  liquid  manure 
to  keep  up  a  rapid  growth.  As  soon  as  the  blossom-buds  appear,  watering 
should  cease.  Stop  the  shoots  by  nipping  off  the  tops,  and  throw  out  all 
those  sprays  that  show  little  signs  of  fruit,  exposing  the  young  fruit  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  sun  and  air,  only  watering  to  prevent  a  check  in  case  of  very 
severe  drought,  of  which  the  state  of  the  i^lant  will  be  the  best  index.  In  a 
very  dull,  wet,  cold  autumn,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  the  fruit  will  some- 
times not  ripen  as  it  ought ;  but  in  this  case  it  may  frequently  be  made  fit  for 
use  by  cutting  off  the  branches  on  which  full-grown  fruit  is  found,  and  hanging 
them  in  a  warm  dry  greenhouse  or  elsewhere,  to  soften  and  ripen  :  a  cool  oven 
may  be  used  advantageously  to  effect  this. 

1040.  Scarlet  Runners. — Scarlet  runners  may  be  planted  at  any  time  in 
April  or  Ma5\  The  seed  should  be  dropped  about  four  inches  apart,  and  if  a 
line  be  selected  along  the  two  sides  of  a  walk  in  the  kitchen-garden,  a  very 
pretty  shady  avenue  may  be  made.  Plant  stakes  seven  or  eight  feet  high  in 
the  row  where  the  beans  are;  set  two  or  three  stakes  to  the  yard,  and  bend 
them  over  at  the  top  to  form  arches.  In  the  spaces  between  the  stakes  place 
pea-sticks,  to  which  the  runners  may  at  first  be  trained.  The  stakes  should 
also  be  tied  together  by  wands  arranged  longitudinally,  one  along  the  top,  and 
one  halfway  up  each  side.  When  this  framework  becomes  covered  with 
scarlet  runners,  a  very  pleasant  shady  walk  vrill  be  formed.  With  a  little  care 
in  manui-ing  and  watering,  the  runners  may  be  kept  green  and  in  bearing  till 
killed  by  the  autumn  frosts.  The  runners  will  blossom  and  bear  much  more 
freely  if  the  old  beans  are  all  removed,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  ripen  seed. 
A  mixture  of  the  white  Dutch  runner  with  the  scarlet  runner  gives  to  the 
avenue  a  very  pretty  effect. 


§  4.— The  Pea. 

1041.  Pisum  sativuTii  of  Linn^us  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion ;  its  origin  is  lost  in  its  antiquity,  for  Pliny  only  alludes  to  it  as  being 
known  to  the  Greeks,  while  two  kinds,  he  tells  us,  are  grown  in  Egypt, — one 
round  and  black,  the  other  having  a  peculiar  shape  "  all  its  own."  These  two 
sorts,  which  are  probably  the  field  pea  and  the  garden  pea,  have  multiplied 
until  the  list  of  the  nurseryman  numbers  the  varieties  by  hundreds.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished in  botanical  language  by  its  three  pair  of  ovate  leaves,  entire, 
vmdulating  at  the  edge,  and  marginatc,  carried  on  a  common  cylindrical 
petiole  ;  its  great  oval  stipula  nearly  heart-shaped,  marginal,  and  its  flowers, 
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two  or  many,  of  mixed  white  and  red  colour.  Of  the  pea  cultivated  in  gardens, 
the  varieties  have  become  so  numerous,  and  so  many  have  been  re-named  for 
trivial  variations,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  France,  to  classify  them  according  to  some  well-defined  characteristic. 
M,  Vilmorin,  in  "Le  Bon  Jardinier,"  divides  them  into  podded  and  skinless,  or 
mange-tout  peas  ;  each  of  these  divisions,  however,  containing  both  dwarf  and 
tall  sorts,  requiring  sticks,  as  well  as  late  and  early  kinds.  We  are  without 
any  test  for  comparison,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  but  we  select  a  few 
as  examples  of  the  sorts  encouraged  by  our  French  neighbours. 


I.  Dwarf  Podded  Peas. 

1.  Early  dwarf, — 18  to  20  inches;  the 
best  early  pea,  alike  proper  for  the 
frame  and  open  ground ;  its  flowers 
rise  from  the  second  or  third  joint, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 
The  pod  is  rather  small,  and  the  peas 
good,  without  being  remarkable. 

2.  A  very  early-frame  variety  grown 
by  M.  Gouthier  is  the  smallest  and 
earliest  pea  in  cultivation  in  France; 
it  is  16  centimetres  high  (about  8 
inches),  an  excellent  bearer,  the  pod 
containing  five  peas. 

II.  Tall  Podded  Peas. — Our  early-frame 
occupies  the  first  place  in  this  division, 
under  the  synonyme  Mechaux  de  Hol- 
lande.  Prince  Albert  is  smaller  and  less 
productive,    but    a   few    days    earlier. 

1042.  In  1835,  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  employed  Mr.  Gordon  to 
report  upon  all  the  A-arieties  of  the  pea  grown  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick.  In 
his  report,  he  divides  them  into  nine  classes,  as  follows : — 


Early  Charlton  is  also  a  favourite,  under 
the  synonymes  Mechaux  pois  de  Paris, 
and  Pois  de  Neuilly,  and  the  tall  white 
marrow,  as  the  Pois  de  Marly. 
III.  Skinless  Peas. — Pois  sans  parchemin, 
or  mange-tout,  are  scarcely  known  with 
us.  In  France,  nine  varieties  are  culti- 
vated. The  best,  perhaps,  of  the  eat- 
alls,  says  M.  Vilmorin,  is  the  pois  blanc 
a  grandes  cosses ;  its  pod  is  large,  broad, 
fleshy,  and  crooked, — a  quality  which 
has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the 
ram's-horn.  It  grows  very  tall,  and  is 
very  productive  in  good  soU,  and  requires 
sticking.  The  giant  skinless  (pois  geant 
sans  parchemin)  is  also  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  its  pods,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated round  Paris  as  a  market  pea. 


I.  Common  Dvcarf  Peas.  —  With  small 
roundish  pods,  white  peas,  and  stems 
not  exceeding  3  feet. 

II.  Common  Tall  Peas. — "With  round  pods, 
white  peas,  and  stems  requiring  sticks. 

III.  Dwarf  Marrow  Peas. — With  broad 
peas,  particularly  sweet  when  young, 
and  stems  not  more  than  4  feet  high. 

IV.  Tall  Marrowfats. — Like  the  last,  but 
with  stems  requiring  sticks. 

V.  Sugar  Peas. — With  pods  destitute  of 
the  usual  tough  lining,  and  eaten  like 
kidney-bean  pods ;  the  peas  white. 

VI.  Imperial    Peas.  —  With    the    strong 


growth  of  the  marrows  and  the  small 
round  peas  of  the  Prussians. 

VII.  Prussian  Peas.  —  With  the  stems 
branching  very  much,  and  roundish,  not 
very  large  pods ;  the  latest  of  any 
class. 

VIII.  Grey  Sugar  Peas. — With  pods  like 
those  of  the  fifth  class,  but  with  flowers 
of  a  purplish  colour,  and  peas  spotted, 
or  any  colour  but  white. 

IX.  Grey  Common  Peas. — With  purple  or 
white  flowers,  and  peas  any  colour  but 
white,  the  whole  of  the  class  being  field- 
peas. 


1043.  1^^®  results  of  Mr.  Gordon's  experiment  was  a  selection,of  about  forty 
varieties,  many  of  which  had  numerous  synonymes.  Out  of  the  whole,  he 
recommends  early  frame,  early  Charlton,  and  Duvergne,  as  the  best  sorts 
for  early  sowing,  belong  to  Class  II,  ;  Knight's  dwarf  marrow,  in  Class  III. ; 
Knight's  tall  marrow,  tall  green  marrow,  the  crown  pea,  and  the  branching 
marrow,  in  Class  IV.,  for  late  sowing.  Among  the  sugar  peas,  not  to  be  sown 
before  March,  he  recommends  early  May,  the  large  crooked  Vilmorin's  sugar 
and  new  tamarind  class.  And  among  dwarf  blues,  for  summer  use,  the  best 
were  found  to  be  dwarf  imperials.  Class  VI,  ;  blue  Prussians,  white  Prussians, 
and  Groom's  supex'b  dwarf  blue,  Class  VII. 
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1044.  A  further  experiment  was  undertaken  in  1850,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  when  235  varieties  of  seeds  were  sown  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Out  of  this  number  he  selected  twenty-seven 
sorts.  These  he  reduces  to  eleven  varieties,  which  he  recommends  for 
general  use.     These  are  : — 


1.  Prince  Albert, — a  white  pea,  which  he 
classes  with  Early  Kent,  Early  Hesse, 
Early  Warwick,  and  Early  May,  as 
synonymes  lor  Early  Frame. 

2.  D'Auverfrne, — already  described. 

3.  Dumas'  Monastery,  —  a  white  pea,  4^ 
ft. ;  a  good  second  crop  pea,  of  medium 
size. 

4.  Bishop's  New  Long-pod, — an  abundant 
bearer,  2  ft.  high,  producing  a  succes- 
sion of  pods,  and  valuable  for  small 
gardens. 

5.  Fairbairn's  Surprise,  —  a  profitable 
pea  for  second  crop,  5^  ft.  high,  pods 
thick,  round,  with  seven  to  nine  bluish 


6.  Victoria  Marrow, — an  excellent  pea  for 


principal  crop,  5J  feet  high,  pods  4 
inches,  iu  pairs,  with  seven  to  eight  large 
bluish  peas  ;  one  of  the  best  bearers. 

7.  Bedman's  Imperial, —  a  very  prolific 
pea,  3  ft.  high  ;  a  large  bluish  pea,  er- 
cellent  for  green-pea  soup. 

8.  Flack's  New  Large  Victory, — muchliko 
the  last. 

9.  Knight's  Tall  Marrow,  —  already  de- 
scribed. 

10.  Fairbairn's  Champion, — a  fine  wrinkled 
pea,  5  to  6  ft.  high,  seven  and  eight  large 
bluish-green  peas,  and  very  early. 

11.  Knight's  DwarfMaiTow, — alarge  bluish 
green  pea,  six  in  a  pod,  3  to  4  feet  high, 
sugary,  and  excellent  flavour. 


1045.  Subsequent  experiments,  and  criticism  upon  them,  leave  the  question 
as  follows : — 

1046.  Early  Peas. — Essex  champion,  Wai-ner's  early  emperor,  Warner's 
eai'ly  conqueror,  early  Bedalian,  early  railway,  and  the  eai'ly  wonder,  may  be 
considered  as  identical.  Warner's  early  emperor  is  stronger  and  taller  than 
the  early  Kent,  not  quite  so  early ;  but  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  early  May. 
Danecroft  rival,  Danecroft  early  green,  Tarne's  Conservative  green  marrow, 
and  the  transparent  pea,  are  the  same. 

1047.  -^^'^  Peas. — Of  fifteen  varieties  (so  called  by  the  seedsmen),  the  fol- 
lowing appear  to  be  the  best,  as  proved  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  : 
American  dwarf,  sown  April  6,  fit  for  use  July  8  ;  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height,  a  good  bearer,  ripening  about  ten  days  later  than  Bishop's  long-pod. 
Stubbs's  or  Burbridge's  eclipse,  sown  April  6,  fit  for  use  July  12  ;  a  good 
dwarf  for  its  season,  having  the  peas  larger  than  any  other  variety  equally 
dwarf.  Hunter's  new  marrow,  sown  April  6,  fit  for  use  July  18  ;  larger  than 
Knight's  dwarf  marrow,  and  of  very  sugary  quality  ;  a  good  bearer.  Hair's 
dwarf  green  mammoth  marrow,  2^  feet  high,  sown  March  11,  in  full  flower 
June  24 ;  six  peas  in  a  pod,  of  large  size  and  full  flavour ;  first  gathering 
July  10 ;  the  most  prolific  and  best.  In  some  experiments  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Mcintosh  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  he  reports  the  blue  Prussian,  early 
Charlton,  and  one  or  two  of  the  old  sorts,  as  unsurpassed,  and  adds  to  the 
list,  as  excellent  sorts  :— 


British  Queen, — 4  to  5  ft.;  pods  large, 
seven  very  large  peas,  sometimes  a  single 
one  l^inch  circumference. 

Hair's  Defiance,  Knight's  Marrow, — 4  ft.; 
should  be  planted  4  to  6  inches  apart  in 
rows,  and  -i-foot  rows ;  a  large  profitable 
pea,  and  long-bearing. 


Tall  Crooked  Sugar  Skinless  Pea,  with 

great  pod, — a  rambling  sort. 
Sutton's  Early  Goliath,— a  large-pod  pea, 

resembling    Knight's    Marrow,   4    ft. 

high. 
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1048.  Veitclcs  Perfection,  a  pea  out  since  these  experiments  were  made,  has 
a,  high  reputation  ;— said  to  be  a  delicious  pea,  a  prolific  bearer,  producing  a 
fine  deep  green  pod  of  large-sized  peas, — rarely  less  tiian  eleven. 

1049.  The  pea,  without  being  difficult  as  to  the  quality  of  soil,  does  best  on 
a  rich  light  loam,  and  nothing  seems  to  agree  so  well  with  it  as  a  fresh 
virgin  soil,  which  has  not  been  cropped  for  some  years  before.  For  early 
crops,  as  we  have  seen,  Early  Frame,  Early  Dwarf,  Blue  Prussians,  and 
Knight's  l\Iarrows,  are  good  sorts.  They  are  usually  sown  in  double  rows, 
that  is,  two  rows  nine  inches  apart,  and  each  pair  of  rows  from  3  to  5  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  height  of  the  sort ;  and  for  the  very  tall  sorts,  even 
6  feet  apart.  They  should  be  sown  in  drills  three  inches  deep,  and  all  on  the 
same  level,  and  moderately  thick,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  deiDredation  of  the 
feathered  races.  It  is  usual,  where  ground  is  valuable,  and  the  rows  run 
from  north  to  south,  to  fill  the  space  between  the  rows  with  cabbages,  onions, 
French  beans,  and  other  sm-face-crops.  The  French  gardeners  sometimes 
plant  the  peas  in  clusters,  by  making  holes  8  or  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  planting  in  each  five  or  sis  peas. 

1050.  The  subsequent  cultm'e  consists  in  hosing  and  earthing-up  the  young 
peas  when  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground,  and  watei-ing  in  dry  weather ; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  dwarf  sorts,  sticking  them  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  throw  out  their  lateral  shoots,  choosing  sticks  with  spreading  branches,  on 
which  the  vines  may  extend  themselves. 

105 1.  The  production  of  peas  in  autumn  requires  considerable  attention, 
especially  on  hght  porous  soils,  and  even  on  soils  which  produce  good  spring 
and  summer  crops.  By  the  following  process,  Islv.  Middlemas  produces  fine 
crops  of  peas  till  October.  IManure  and  trench  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  and  make  a  trench  9  inches  deep  and  15  inches  wide ; 
a  coating  of  cow-dung  six  inches  thick  is  forked  into  the  ti*ench,  and  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil — uj)on  this  soil  the  peas  are  sown.  Late  in  the 
season  and  in  dry  weather,  soak  the  peas  for  a  day  or  two  in  water  before 
sowing  ;  but  for  early  crops,  or  in  moist  weather,  the  precaution  is  unnecessaiy. 

1052.  The  best  seed-peas  are  Warner's  Emperor  or  Hair's  Mammoth  Mar- 
row ;  they  will  rise  5  and  6  feet  high  under  such  treatment,  and  yield  splendid 
crops ;  but  as  they  grow  more  vigoi'ously  under  this  treatment,  so  they 
require  more  space  between  the  rows,  and  thinner  sowing,  with  a  copious 
watering  in  dry  weather.  When  in  full  beaiing,  a  thorough  spaking  with 
liquid  manure  or  a  sprinkling  of  guano  over  the  trenches,  and  a  copious 
watering  with  soft  water  afterwards,  will  not.  be  thrown  away.  A  row  each 
of  Knight's  Dwarf  INIarrow,  Fairbairn's  Champion,  Hau-'s  I\Iammoth,  and 
Bishop's  Long-podded,  sown  every  month  until  August,  will  give  a  plentiful 
supply  and  good  succession  throughout  the  season.  Plants  sown  in  August, 
in  pots  filled  with  rich  manure,  planted  out  on  a  south  border  previously 
trenched  and  well  manured,  the  whole  ground  being  thoroughly  soaked  with 
weak  maniu:e-water,  and  mulched  several  inches  thick  with  well-rotted  dung, 
Trill  yield  an  excellent  crop  through  October. 
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§5.— The  Fruit-Garden. 

1053.  -^s  the  health  as  well  as  the  symmetr}'  of  the  trees  depends  in  some 
degree  on  judicious  and  timely  disbudding  and  stopping,  nothing  should  inter- 
fere with  then'  performance  this  month,  bearing  in  mind,  that  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  cherries,  bear  their  fruit  on  shoots  of  last  yeai-'s  growth, 
new  wood,  both  present  and  prospective,  is  absolutely  requii'cd.  If  these 
operations  are  properly  done  now,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent,  any  extensive 
use  of  knife  and  saw  may  be  dispensed  with.  Weak  trees  will  be  strength- 
ened, and  fruitfulness  promoted  in  vigorous  ones,  by  summer-pruning  ;  and 
the  outward  sign  of  good  management  is  exhibited  in  trees  equally  balanced 
both  as  to  their  young  wood  and  fruit-bearing  branches.  Any  dej^arture  from 
this  equilibrium  must  bo  remedied  b}'-  one  or  other  of  the  expedients  already 
described.  Eemove  all  fore-right  and  misplaced  shoots,  unless  there  is  fruit 
at  the  base,  when  they  should  be  stopped,  only  leaving  two  or  three  leaves. 
Thin  the  fruit  slightly,  if  crowded.  At  the  end  of  the  month  all  protection 
maybe  abandoned.  If  insects  infest  the  trees,  wash  with  soap-suds  from  the 
laundry,  or  soft  soap  prei^ared  for  the  puri^ose,  and  syringe  with  tobacco- 
water  :  a  little  flour  of  sulphur  added  is  a  preventive  of  mildew. 

1054.  Ai^rkots. — Stop  all  leading  shoots,  and  pinch  off"  to  a  few  buds  all 
shoots  not  required  to  fill  up  vacant  places  on  the  wall.  Thin  partiall}'-  all 
jfi'uit  where  it  is  thickly  set,  but  reserve  the  final  thinning  until  the  fruit  has 
stoned.  The  apricot,  and  especially  the  finest  of  them  (the  Moor  Park), 
is  subject  to  a  sudden  paralysis,  in  which  first  a  branch,  then  a  side,  dies 
away,  until  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  tree  is  left ;  and  this  generally  occurs  on 
fine  sunny  daj's  in  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  sap-vessels  are  young, 
and  the  sap  easily  exuded  by  a  few  sunny  days.  In  this  state  a  frost  occurs, 
the  sap-vessels  are  burst  by  the  thawing  of  the  frozen  fluid,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  plant  deranged.  Under  these  circumstances  a  warm  sunny 
day  occurs  ;  the  injured  limb  having  consumed  the  sap,  can  draw  no  fm-ther 
supply  ;  it  yields  to  the  solar  influence,  languishes,  and  dies.  Such  is  briefly 
Mr.  Henry  Bailey's  diagnosis  of  the  disease  under  which  this  delicate  tree 
suffers.  The  remedy  is  to  retard,  or  rather  prevent,  premature  vegetation, 
and  when  that  can  no  more  be  done,  protection  ;  for  which  he  recommends 
netting  made  of  sedge,  of  about  4-inch  mesh,  with  which  he  envelops  the 
main  branches  with  a  favourable  result. 

1055.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  all  wall-trees  should  be  carefully 
'inspected.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  nets  or  other  shelter  to  accom- 
plish this,  they  should  be  kept  ready  at  hand,  and  in  order  for  being  replaced, 
should  any  indications  of  low  temperature  or  spring  frosts  show  themselves. 

t  The  object  is  now  to  search  for  insects  and  disbud  superfluous  shoots,  espe- 
cially where  the  trees  arc  old  and  walls  indiS'erent.  This  can  only  bo 
accomplished  l^y  examining  them  tree  by  tree  and  branch  by  branch.     In  this 
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search,  all  decaying  branches  must  be  cut  back  to  a  healthy  bud,  all  disco- 
loured and  unhealthy  leaves,  and  all  dead  blossoms  removed  ;  nails  and  shreds 
in  the  way  of  young  wood  loosened  and  placed  in  a  more  accommodating 
place,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  well  syringed  with  soapy  water.  Should 
any  appearance  of  the  fly  or  scale  present  itself  on  the  leaves,  they  should  be 
hand-washed  and  sponged  with  tobacco- water  or  some  other  composition,  and  the 
whole  syringed  with  clean  tepid  water.  This  will  give  even  clean  and  healthy 
trees  a  healthier  appearance.  The  fruit,  which  will  now  be  of  some  size,  thus 
cleared  from  all  decayed  or  decaying  matter,  will  have  a  fresh  and  healthy 
appearance. 

1056.  The  object  of  disbudding  is  to  remove  all  useless  spray  not  required  for 
next  year's  branches,  or  which  would  not,  from  its  position,  ripen  into  desir- 
able fruit-bearing  wood  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  relieve  the  tree  from  nursing  wood 
that  must  be  cut  away  in  the  autumn-pruning ;  but  it  must  be  the  care  of 
the  operator  to  avoid  removing  well-placed  shoots  for  future  branches,  or 
which  would  expose  the  tree  to  too  severe  a  trial  of  its  vital  power. 

1057.  Ajrples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  on  walls  or  espaliers,  should  also 
be  divested  of  all  useless  wood  during  this  month,  and  the  useful  shoots  trained 
in,  regularly  removing  all  shoots  produced  in  front  of  the  trees  close  to  the 
stem.  In  summer-pruning,  leave  side-shoots  in  different  parts  convenient 
for  training  for  the  production  of  future  fruit-bearing  spurs.  By  stopping 
these  side-shoots  when  they  are  a  few  inches  long,  the  trees,  whether  espa- 
lier, dwarf,  or  wall-trees,  will  be  brought  into  a  moderate  state  of  growth 
favourable  for  the  production  of  fruit,  with  less  use  of  the  knife. 

1058.  Strau-herries. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  lay  clean  straw  or  fern 
between  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  prevent  evaporation  ;  water  the 
plants  copiously  in  dry  weather  while  in  flower,  and  remove  all  runners  not 
required  for  propagation. 


§  6.— Kitchen-Garden. 

1059.  Asparacfus. — New  plantations  of  asparagus  may  still  be  made,  but  it 
must  be  well  watered,  unless  rain  occurs.  Sow  asparagus-seed  where  it  is  to 
grow,  and  thin  the  plants  to  the  proper  distance.  Beds  that  are  in  bearing 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  ground  stirred  occasionally,  adding  a 
sprinkling  of  salt,  which  improves  the  flavour.  In  cutting,  use  a  rough-edged 
knife,  and  insert  it  close  to  the  head  to  be  cut,  to  avoid  cutting  others  in  the 
process. 

1060.  AHichohes. — Stir  the  earth  well  about  them,  and  reduce  the  shoots  to 
three,  and  draw  the  earth  well  about  the  roots.  The  oflsets  taken  off  may 
be  planted  in  threes,  four  feet  apart  one  way  and  five  another,  giving  a  copious 
watering  till  they  have  taken  root. 

1061.  Seahale  should  be  cleared  of  the  litter  used  in  forcing,  and  the  ground 
forked  between  the  rows,  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds  till  the  following  December, 
unless  the  season  should  prove  a  dry  one,  when  one  or  two  copious  waterings 
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should  be  given,  especially  to  newly-raised  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  yet 
shallow.    If  the  leaves  are  used,  they  must  not  be  thinned  too  much. 

xo6'2.  HJmharb  roots  may  yet  be  divided  and  planted  four  feet  apart ;  it  is  a 
good  practice  also  to  sow  the  seed,  which  may  be  done  at  this  time.  Sow 
broadcast,  and  leave  the  plants  till  the  following  spring,  so  as  to  judge  of  the 
earliest,  so  that  thinning  is  unnecessary  till  this  is  ascertained.  Roots  for 
forcing  may  be  raised  thus  in  abundance. 

1063.  horseradish. — Pinch  out  the  tops  where  running  to  seed,  and  use  the 
hoe  freely  all  the  season  through — it  will  require  little  other  attention  the  rest 
of  the  season, 

1064.  Beans  may  still  be  sown ;  about  the  end  of  this  month  some  will  be  in 
full  bloom  ;  pinch  out  the  tops  of  such,  to  hasten  the  setting  of  the  flowers. 

1065.  Celery. — Prick  out  that  sown  in  March,  giving  six  inches'  distance  from 
plant  to  plant :  in  order  that  they  may  get  strong,  let  plenty  of  good  rotten 
manure  be  worked  into  the  soil.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  cover  a  hard  surface 
with  four  inches  of  rotten  dung,  over  this  three  inches  of  soil,  which  having 
trodden  and  raked  even,  prick  out  the  young  plants  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  water  plentifully ;  they  will  form  a  mass  of  fibres,  and  may  be  cut  out  with 
a  trowel  for  planting  in  the  trenches,  A  little  shade  will  benefit  them  in  sunny 
weather. 

1066.  Cardoons  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  may  yet  be  sown — 
they  will  grow  large  enough  for  every  purpose  :  there  is  no  advantage  in  having 
them  over  large. 

1067.  French  Beans. — These  may  be  sown  plentifully  this  month ;  they  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful,  as  they  follow  the  main  crops  of  peas,  and  are 
both  delicate  and  wholesome.  Sow  in  drills  three  inches  deep  and  three  feet 
apart.  Earth-up  those  that  have  made  a  pair  of  rough  leaves,  after  thinning 
to  four  or  five  inches.  These  should  have  no  manure,  as  that  is  likely  to  make 
them  run  all  to  haulm. 

1068.  Runner  Beans  may  be  sown  this  month :  being  of  a  climbing  habit 
and  very  quick  growth,  they  must  have  plenty  of  room.  Sow  in  rows  seven  feet 
apart,  or  sow  10  or  12  feet  fi'om  row  to  row,  which  will  allow  of  planting  ridge 
cucumbers  between :  drill  them  in  four  or  six  inches  deep,  or  dib  them  in  clusters 
or  circles,  of  five  or  six  beans  in  each  cluster ;  these  being  six  feet  apart,  they 
may  be  grown  with  fewer  sticks,  and  look  more  natural.  The  Giant  White, 
the  Case-knife,  and  other  varieties,  have  all  the  same  habit ;  but  that  most 
usually  grown  is  the  Scarlet  Runner,  which  is,  I  believe,  unsurpassed  either 
for  flavour  or  productiveness. 

1069.  Nasturtions  are  often  grown  as  salad,  and  also  for  the  seeds,  which  in 
the  young  state  are  useful  for  pickling.  Sow  in  drills,  the  same  as  peas  ;  or 
they  are  ornamental  as  covering  for  rustic  fences,  hurdles,  &c, 

1070.  Peas. — To  sow  now,  use  such  sorts  as  Knight's  Dwarf  and  Tall  Marrows, 
Mammoth,  or  British  Queen,  in  good  soils,  or  even  in  poor  soils,  if  mulched 
with  good  sound  manure  the  latter  sort  yields  immensely.  Observe  the  same 
rule  in  sowing  these  as  in  scarlet  runners,  as  regards  distance.    Earth-up  and 
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stick  any  that  may  be  advancing,  as  they  grow  qvdcker  now  than  in  former 
months :  this  must  be  done  in  time,  or  they  wUl  fall  over.  Dwarf  sorts  will  not 
require  sticks,  and  are  very  useful  in  some  localities. 

1071.  Cartots  that  are  advancing  should  have  the  small  hoe  employed  between 
them,  as  nothing  benefits  these  more  than  continually  stirring  the  sm-face  of 
the  soil :  thin  them  to  the  proper  distance.  Fresh  sowings  may  still  be  made. 
Horn  Carrot  sown  now  will  be  very  useful  in  the  autumn,  and  should  be  sown 
thicker  than  larger  sorts. 

1072.  Onions  may  still  be  sown,  more  particularly  for  salading,  for  which 
purpose  thin  out  the  esrliest  sowings  and  clear  from  weeds  :  drenching  the  soil 
with  liquid  manure  occasionally  will  benefit  these.  Give  a  dredging  with  soot 
occasionally. 

1073.  Leehs. — Thin  where  forward  enough,  and  plant  the  thinnings  a  foot 
apart,  in  rows  two  feet  from  each  other ;  give  liquid  manure  to  those  that  remain, 
and  stir  the  ground  between. 

1074.  Parsnips. — Thin  out  to  a  foot  apart  at  least — 18  inches  is  not  too 
much. 

1075.  Potatoes. — Continue  to  plant  if  desirable :  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  their  doing  well.  Several  good  late  sorts  do  as  well  planted  this  month  as 
earlier.  Earth-up  those  that  are  forward  enough,  but  not  too  much :  more 
earth  than  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  tubers  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  crop. 

1076.  Turni'ps  may  do  well  sown  now,  if  wet  or  showery  weather  occur  :  sow 
broadcast,  tread  the  seed  in,  and  rake  soot  in  with  it.  This  seed  germinates 
very  quickly  at  this  time,  especially  if  sown  on  fresh-dug  ground.  Such  as  are 
up  should  be  hoed  between  and  thinned  out  immediately  :  doing  this  early  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  crop — the  oftener  it  is  done  the  better. 

1077.  Scorzoneras,  Salsafy,  and  Harnhxirg  Parsley  may  still  be  sown,  the 
treatment  of  these  being  very  much  the  same.  Sow  in  drills  15  or  18  inches 
apart,  and  thin  to  about  nine  inches  when  up.  Their  culture  is  very  simple, 
merely  requiring  the  hoe  between  them  dm'ing  the  summer.  It  is  as  well  not 
to  give  manure  before  sowing. 

1078.  Lettuce. — Sow  in  drills,  a  foot  or  rather  more  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
especially  on  light  ground :  let  as  many  as  possible  continue  where  sown. 
Those  transplanted  had  better  be  in  drills,  for  the  greater  facility  of  watering, 
an  abundance  of  which  they  must  have  in  dry  weather,  to  insure  crispness 
and  milky  flavour  that  indicates  a  well-grown  lettuce.  The  soil  for  these 
cannot  be  too  rich.  The  large-heading  kinds  of  cabbage-lettuce  are  proper  to 
sow  this  month,  but  cos  lettuces  do  equally  well.  Tie  up  cos  lettuce  about  a 
fortnight  before  using,  as  directed  in  January. 

1079.  Endive. — The  Batavian  may  be  sown  now  :  it  may  be  useful  to  use  in 
the  same  manner  as  spinach :  treat  in  the  same  way  as  lettuce. 

1080.  Beet. — Sow  the  white  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  and  also  silver  beet 
to  be  used  as  seakale  :  treat  same  as  the  red, 

1081.  Ram;pion. — Sow  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  thin  to  about  10  inches. 
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This  being  a  very  small  seed,  the  ground  should  be  raked  over  before  sowing, 
to  prevent  the  seed  getting  buried  too  deeply :  tread  it  in,  and  rake  after- 
wards. 

1082.  Spinach  may  be  sown  now  ;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  run  very  quickly,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  on  a  north  border.  Give  plenty  of  room  :  it  is  less  likely  to 
run  than  when  crowded. 

1083.  Chei'vU  and  Parsley  sown  now  on  a  sunny  border  will  be  useful  in  winter. 
Sow  either  in  drills  or  broadcast ;  tread  the  seed  in  before  raking :  thin  out 
that  which  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  nine  inches ;  plant  out  the  thinnings  to 
the  same  distance — they  are  said  to  curl  better  when  planted  out. 

1084.  Radishes. — Sow  for  succession.  These  must  be  well  pi-otected  from 
birds,  as  they  are  immoderately  fond  of  pulling  them  up  as  they  begin  to  grow. 
They  must  be  well  watered,  to  prevent  their  becoming  hot  and  woody.  A  good 
retentive  soil  suits  them  best  at  this  time. 

1085.  Cress. — American,  Normandy,  and  Australian  cress,  and  Corn-salad, 
to  come  in  in  August,  should  be  sown  now  in  shallow  drills  or  broadcast, 
treading  the  seed  firmly  in  before  raking :  these  also  will  require  copious 
waterings. 

1086.  Cabbage. — To  hasten  the  hearting  of  those  that  have  stood  the  winter, 
tie  them  in  the  same  way  as  lettuce.  Plant  out  early-sown  ones,  and  sow 
again  for  succession. 

1087.  Cauve  Trouchuda  is  much  esteemed  in  some  families  for  the  midrib  of 
the  leaf,  which  is  used  as  seakale.  Treat  as  directed  for  Brussels  sprouts,  &c. 
All  the  members  of  this  group  like  a  retentive  soil,  highly  enriched  with 
manure  ;  but  the  latter  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  mulch.  They  then  fibre 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  grow  luxuriantly. 

1088.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Borecole  may  yet  be  sown,  treat  in  the  same 
manner  as  broccoli. 

1089.  Savoys. — This  useful  vegetable  may  yet  be  sown,  since  moderately- 
sized  heads  of  good  colour  are  better  than  large  white  ones — the  result  of  too 
early  sowing.  The  main  point  in  their  culture,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
this  group,  is  an  open  situation  and  plenty  of  room, — two  feet  each  way  is  none 
too  mvich ;  they  must  also  receive  their  final  planting  before  they  are  drawn 
up  in  the  seed-bed. 

1090.  Cauliflower. — Plant  out  early-sown  18  inches  apart.  Those  that  have 
stood  the  winter  should  have  liquid  manure,  or,  at  least,  plenty  of  water, 
unless  they  were  previously  mulched,  which  prevents  evaporation,  and  also 
feeds  the  plants.     Break  the  centre  leaves  over  any  that  may  be  heading. 

1091.  Broccoli. — This  being  a  good  time  for  sowing  late  sorts,  as  Purple 
Sprouting,  Miller's  Dwarf,  &c.,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
them  :  they  are  invaluable  in  the  early  spring  time.  Give  them  an  open 
situation  ;  sow  broadcast,  each  sort  separately,  and  rather  thinly.  Walcheren 
sown  now  will  be  very  useful  in  the  autumn  :  plant  out  early  sorts  that  are 
large  enough  before  they  get  shanky. 

1092.  Herbs,  as  Balm,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Savory,  Thyme,  &c.,  may  be  in- 
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creased  by  slips,  offsets,  or  divisions  of  the  roots :  at  this  time  they  gro'vr 
quickly  after  the  operation  :  they  must  bo  well  watered. 

1093.  Other  herbs,  as  Basil,  potted  Marjoram,  Fennel,  Dill,  &c,,  may  be 
sown  on  the  open  ground.  They  are  not  generally  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
birds,  as  many  other  seeds  are. 


§  7.— Flower-Cultuee  under  Glass. 

1094.  Conservatory. — A  watchful  eye  must  now  be  kept  on  all  house  plants 
for  insects,  or  the  labours  of  months,  perhaps  even  years,  will  be  lost.  Ply 
the  syringe  diligently  upon  all  plants  not  in  actual  bloom,  to  keep  away  the 
red  spider  ;  wash  off  the  scale  with  soft  soap,  and  fumigate  for  aphis  and  thrips. 
Where  fumigation  is  only  necessary  for  a  few  plants  only,  perhajis  they  can  be 
removed  to  a  close  room  and  subjected  to  that  process. 

1095.  The  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  are  now  being  transfeiTed,  rendei-ing 
the  conservatory  gay  and  lively.  Eoses  will  be  coming  forward  from  the 
forcing-houses.  Camellias,  their  season  of  bloom  being  past,  are  now  in  their 
full  growth,  and  will  be  benefitted  by  being  shaded  from  the  bright  sunshine. 
An  apphcation  of  weak  manvire- water  will  now  be  of  great  use  to  them  if  the 
surface-soil  is  getting  dry, 

1096.  The  Camellia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrub  which 
enters  the  conservatory  ;  its  dark  glossy  leaves  are  beyond  description  mag- 
nificent when  well-grown,  and  are  almost  as  attractive  as  the  plant  in  flower. 
Every  year  the  collections  are  enriched  with  some  new  variety  which  surpasses 
its  predecessors';  but  it  is  also  important  to  preserve  the  few  old  favourites,  by 
inarching  them  on  strong,  vigorous  plants,  bearing  inferior  sorts,  aprocess  which 
is  best  performed  while  both  are  in  vigorous  growth  after  flowering.  According 
to  Mr.  Glenny,  a  perfect  camellia  should  be  round  in  outline,  the  petals  smooth 
on  the  edges,  and  thick  and  fii-m  in  texture  ;  each  row  of  petals  should  rise 
sufficiently  above  the  other  to  form  a  globular  face  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
perfect  symmetry,  uniformity,  and  order  should  pervade  the  plant.  In  order 
to  secure  these  points,  the  plant  should  be  grown  bushy  and  short-jointed, 
shnibby,  and  with  foliage  compact,  and  close  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  the 
blooms  encouraged  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  fairly  beyond  the  foliage,  which 
should  conceal  the  stems  and  present  a  bright  surface  of  dark  green. 

1097.  By  a  little  management  now,  that  universal  favourite  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  may  be  retarded  in  its  bloom  till  June.  Keep  the  pots  perfectly  dry  and 
in  a  cool  shady  place  until  their  natural  season  is  past :  by  watering  they  soon 
come  into  foliage  and  flower,  welcome  in  their  vestal  white  among  the  dazzling 
and  gay-coloured  flowers  in  June. 

1098.  Climbers  must  now  be  attended  to,  kept  from  confusion,  and  neatly 
trained,  and  the  house  kept  thoroughly  ventilated  and  moist. 

1099.  Azaleas  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  should  be  attended  to,  the  old  flowers 
and  seed-vessels  picked  off.  Should  they  require  re-potting,  it  should  be  done 
when  the  new  growth  begins ;  the  strong  shoots  of  young  plants  stopped. 
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except  one,  to  form  a  centime  for  a  tall  pyramidal-shaped  plant,  the  best  form 
for  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowering  plants, 

iioo.  Fela7-goniums  trussmg  up  for  flowering  require  particular  attention  : 
tie  out  the  shoots  as  far  apart  as  possible,  to  admit  air  freely  to  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  keeping  the  pot  covered  to  its  rim  with  foliage  :  give  liquid  manure 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  fumigate  for  protection  from  the  green-fly  : 
give  all  the  ventilation  possible,  and  water  sufiiciently  to  prevent  the  lower 
foliage  losing  colour. 

iioi.  Scarlet  Geraniums  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  by  liberal  shifting, 
and  when  established,  water  freely,  giving  liquid  manure  to  those  fully  rooted. 
Stop  those  growing  freely,  that  they  may  become  compact  and  bushy  plants, 

1102.  Fuclislas,  shrubby  Calceolarias,  Heliotropes,  and  Alonsoas,  like  the 
geraniums,  require  liberal  shifting  in  order  to  grow  them  properly.  Select 
strong  plants  of  either,  and  shift  them  into  a  sufficiently  large  pot  filled  with 
a  good  rich  compost,  and,  if  convenient,  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat. 
Shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  syringe  occasional!}-,  to  keep  up  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere. If  they  are  required  to  be  large  plants,  pinch  out  the  first  flower-buds 
and  place  stakes  a  foot  higher  than  the  plants,  to  tie  them  to  as  they  grow. 
When  well  established,  give  liquid  manure  and  ample  ventilation  during  the 
day ;  but  shut  up  early  to  promote  vigorous  growth.  Pick  off"  all  decayed 
leaves  from  calceolarias  and  other  shrubs,  and  peg  down,  to  furnish  the  surface 
of  the  pots. 

§  8,— Fruit-Culture  under  Glass. 

1 103.  The  great  enemies  of  fruit- forcing  are  insects.  Strict  watch  must  now 
be  kept  for  the  red  spider ;  if  allowed  to  establish  itself  on  the  vines  now 
beginning  to  ripen  their  fruit,  it  will  seriously  compi'omise  next  year's  crop.  The 
thrip  is  a  still  more  insidious  enemy,  and  its  destruction  is  both  difficult  and 
expensive.  On  large-leaved  plants,  such  as  the  vine,  if  not  very  numerous,  it 
may  be  kept  down  by  carefully  washing  the  infected  leaves  with  weak  tobacco- 
water,  using  a  soft  sponge  for  the  purpose,  that  the  leaves  may  not  be  injured ; 
but  on  peaches,  strawberries,  and  even  when  numerous  on  the  vine,  nothing 
will  serve  to  destroy  them  but  repeated  fumigations  with  tobacco.  The  brown 
scale  is  sometimes  troublesome  to  peaches,  and  should  be  brushed  off  with  a 
small  painter's  brush  dipped  in  strong  soap-suds ;  but  this  pest  seldom  occurs 
if  the  proper  dressing  were  applied  to  the  trees  before  forcing.  French  beans, 
strawberries,  and  the  like,  must  be  removed  from  houses  occupied  by  other 
crops  as  early  as  possible,  as  they  are  generally  the  means  of  introducing 
some  of  these  pests, 

1 104.  Finer?/.— The  earlier  crops  now  coming  forward  will  be  colouring, 
when  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  have  as  much  air  as  can  be  given 
safely,  keeping  the  house  at  the  temperature  of  65°  or  thereabouts.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  vine's  growth  is  between  the  breaking  and  the  setting 
of  the  fruit :  for  the  formation  of  sound,  healthy  wood  and  perfect  bunches, 
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they  should  be  assisted  by  artificial  means  during  that  stage  of  their  growth, 
Hamburgs,  and  the  more  hardy  grapes,  will  require  to  be  kept  near  65" 
as  a  night  temperatui-e  as  they  approach  the  time  of  flowering  ;  but  the  Can- 
non-Hall and  the  common  Muscat,  the  Damascus  and  West's  St.  Peter's,  will 
require  an  additional  5°  as  they  get  into  bloom  ;  and  this  heat  should  be  main- 
tained till  the  berries  are  wholly  set,  when  a  slight  diminution  of  temperatui-e 
may  take  place,  according  to  the  time  when  the  crop  is  wanted.  Regulate 
the  growing  vines  so  as  to  keep  them  as  evenly  balanced  as  possible.  To  effect 
this,  keep  the  lower  spurs  on  a  par  with  the  upper  ones,  and  allow  them  to 
grow  for  some  time  before  they  are  stopped  :  this  will  help  to  counteract 
the  flow  of  sap  upwards,  and  to  balance  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

1 105.  Thinning,  stopping,  and  tying-in  should  now  be  done  daily,  watering 
freely,  and  some  sorts  with  more  delicate  foliage  require  shading  for  a  few  hours 
about  noon.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  remove  any  fermenting 
material  which  may  have  been  left  on  the  borders  of  the  early  houses,  and 
give  a  dressing  of  decayed  turf  or  rotten  dung,  spreading  it  over  the  sur- 
face to  preserve  the  roots.  When  the  grapes  in  the  early  house  are  cut,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  preseiwe  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition  for  the  next 
three  months,  by  frequent  syringing,  to  keep  down  the  red  spider,  which  the 
dry  air  of  the  house  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  will  have  encouraged. 
The  success  of  next  season's  crop  will  mainly  depend  on  this  after-treatment. 
If  the  foliage  is  unhealthy,  or  the  vines  weakly,  and  new  wood  is  required  to 
furnish  healthy  leaves,  the  growth  should  be  stopped  when  three  or  four 
joints  are  formed.  Abimdance  of  air  and  light  are  indispensable  auxiliaries. 
Keep  the  houses  containing  grapes  ripe  or  ripening  very  dry,  and  admit  air 
liberally. 

1 106.  Vines  in  Pots. — Where  it  is  intended  to  grow  vines  in  pots,  select  the 
necessary  plants  now ;  those  raised  from  last  year's  eyes  being  best  for  forcing. 
Cut  them  down  and  pot  them  in  12-  or  14-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  com- 
posed of  good  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  rotted  dung.  Place  them  in  a 
cool  house  or  pit  to  break  ;  afterwards  place  them  in  a  house  where  they  can 
be  trained  near  to  the  glass. 

1 107.  Finery. — Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  swelling  fruit  humid,  and  the 
eai'th  about  the  roots  moderately  moist,  using  occasionally  weak  manure- water. 
Where  extra  heavy  fruit  is  desired,  all  suckers  should  be  removed  as  they 
appear.  On  warm  afternoons  syringe  copiously,  and  close  up  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  90°,  giving  air  again  towards  evening.  When  there  are  indications  of 
changing  colour,  withhold  water,  and  see  tha.t  the  bottom-heat  is  kept  steady 
at  about  85°.  The  plants  intended  for  autumn-fruiting  should  now  be  shifted 
into  their  fruiting-pots.  The  best  pines  for  swelling  their  fruit  in  winter  are 
the  sraooth-leavcd  Cayenne  and  the  Black  Jamaica,  with  a  few  Queens.  To 
insure  these  showing  fruit  within  the  next  two  months,  it  will  be  necessary 
either  to  remove  them  into  a  house  with  a  drier  atmosphere,  or  to  apply  it  to 
them  where  they  are  gi'owing.  '^'hey  should  now  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  and  should  have  larger  pots  without  delay.    Let  the  pots  be  Wge 
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enough  to  allow  a  gMd  portion  of  turfy  loam  round  the  ball ;  pot  them  firmly, 
and  rather  deeper  than  the  previous  potting.  On  plunging  them  afresh,  allow 
them  considerably  more  room,  and  bring  them  near  the  glass.  Pines  planted 
out  in  open  beds  must  also  have  the  roots  kept  in  a  moist  state  by  waterings, 
■which  at  this  period  may  be  given  overhead,  provided  the  pits  are  closed  up 
at  a  high  temperature. 

1108.  Feach- House. — The  fruit  on  trees  put  forward  in  December  will  now 
be  approaching  maturity,  and  the  house  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  giving  all 
the  air  possible.  At  this  stage  they  will  bear  forcing  freely  ;  keep,  however, 
the  syringe  at  work  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  tie  in  the  shoots  as  they  advance, 
and  expose  the  fruit  to  the  free  action  of  Hght,  if  a  high  colour  is  wanted.  In 
the  succession-house  the  borders  should  be  kept  well  watered.  British  Queens 
are  very  subject  to  red  spider  :  to  keep  this  down,  ply  the  syringe  well  till  they 
are  in  bloom  after  the  fruit  is  set ;  the  inside  walls  of  the  house  should  be 
washed  with  a  sulphur  mixture.  The  fruit  of  the  "  Queens  "  will  require  some 
kind  of  support,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  footstalk.  That  the  ripening- 
fruit  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  light  and  air,  tie  close  in  the  shoots 
intervening  between  the  trellis  and  the  glass,  and  take  off  any  leaves  shading 
the  fruit  from  the  sun.  Give  air  freely  to  peaches  during  their  last  stage,  to 
improve  the  colour  and  flavovu*,  and  allow  them  plenty  of  time  to  ripen,  which 
will  improve  both  then-  size  and  appearance.  A  net  should  be  suspended  loosely 
underneath  the  trees  before  the  crop  is  ripe,  to  collect  any  fruit  which  may 
get  overlooked  in  gathering. 

1 109.  Figs  will  now  be  ripening,  and  in  this  stage  watering  should  be  dis- 
continued, as  it  injures  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  When  in  tubs,  however,  and 
a  second  crop  is  coming  on,  manure-water  should  be  given  in  moderation. 

mo.  Melons  now  swelling  will  reqmre  a  moderate  amount  of  water  ;  if  the 
plants  are  growing  in  mere  loam,  liquid  manure  should  be  given.  Be  parti- 
cular that  the  bottom  is  maintained  at  a  steady  point :  a  deficiency  or  excess 
of  heat  at  this  stage  would  most  materially  interfere  with  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit.  To  preserve  the  soil  in  a  medium  state  of  dryness,  and  to  save  frequent 
waterings,  the  surface  of  the  bed  may  be  covered  with  common  flat  tiles  or 
broken  brickbats.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  preserve  the  principal 
leaves  from  injury.  The  fruit  of  plants  growing  on  trellises  should  be  placed 
on  a  thin  piece  of  board  suspended  under  the  plants.  After  the  fruit  is  three 
parts  swelled,  a  fresh  growth  may  be  permitted  if  the  plants  are  intended  to 
produce  a  second  crop. 

Tin.  Orchard-House — Ventilation  must  still  be  strictly  attended  to. 
Open  all  ventilators  during  the  day,  except  in  fierce  north  and  east  winds. 
Worsted  netting  of  ^-inch  mesh  may  be  placed  over  the  ventilators  with 
advantage  in  severe  weather.  If  the  caterpillar  attacks  the  young  shoots  of  the 
apricot,  the  ends  must  be  pinched  off  and  crushed.  Summer-pruning  of  trees 
to  be  so  treated  to  commence  early  this  month.  In  pyramids,  apricots,  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  have  made  six  or  seven  leaves,  must  have  the  sixth  leaf  with  the 
end  of  the  shoot  pinched  or  cut  off  with  a  penknife,  leaving  only  five  main 
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leaves.  From  tbis  leading  shoot  two  or  three  will  break :  in  like  manner 
when  they  break,  all  but  one  of  these  is  to  be  pinched  down  to  five  leaves. 
When  this  one  has  made  ten  leaves,  pinch  down  to  nine.  With  pyramidal 
peaches  and  nectarines,  as  soon  as  the  shoot  has  made  three  leaves,  pinch  off 
the  third  leaf  with  the  end  of  the  shoot,  leaving  two  principal  ones.  These 
pinched  shoots  will  soon  put  forth  fresh  shoots,  which,  with  all  succeeding 
ones,  must  be  pinched  off  to  one  leaf  as  soon  as  three  are  formed. 


§  9.— HoTPED  AND  Frame  Cultivation. 

1112.  Hotbeds  may  still  be  made  for  starting  cucumbers  and  melons  with 
greater  certainty  of  obtaining  fruit,  and  also  with  far  less  labour  and  material 
than  formerly,  the  weather  being  much  warmer,  and  the  sun  aiding  by  his 
rays  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator ;  but  the  same  directions  apply  now  as  before 
for  making  the  beds,  excepting  that  they  need  not  be  quite  so  high— three  feet 
or  ratfeer  more  will  be  suflBcient.     Beware  of  building  hotbeds  with  long  or 
insufficiently-prepared  dung  :  the  violence  with  which  it  ferments  will  destroy 
the  plants  or  lay  the  foundation  of  a  weak,  sickly  growth,  accompanied  by  mil- 
dew and  other  pests.     Great  caution  is  necessary,  because  over-heating  is 
more  likely  to  occm-,  and  is  less  easily  detected  now  than  in  colder  weather. 
Wait  a  week,  or  even  two,  rather  than  build  with  insufficiently-prepared  dung. 
Sow  the  seed  and  raise  the  plants  as  already  directed,  and  treat  in  nearly  all 
respects  in  the  manner  described.  Shading  will  be  necessary  for  newly-removed 
plants,  if  the  sun  is  powerful ;  but  plants  can  be  re-potted,  or  planted  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  in  the  least  miss  the  mo\Ting :  let  the  pots  be  thoroughly 
clean  before  using  them,  and  the  plants  will  turn  out  without  breaking  the  ball 
of  earth,  or  disturbing  the  roots.     Give  plenty  of  air  to  growing  plants,  particu- 
larly in  sunny  weather.  Neither  cucumbers  nor  melons  should  be  shaded — ^it 
is  necessary  that  the  stems  be  matured  and  ripened,  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
bearing  condition :  plants  that  are  vigorous  and  healthy  will  bear  the  full 
light  of  the  sun,  if  air  is  admitted  proportioned  to  its  influence.     Attend  well 
to  pinching  back  under-growth,  and  pegging  down  the  stems  :  they  will  root 
at  every  joint  by  so  doing,  and  continue  bearing  much  longer.    Water  must  be 
given  more  freely  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  ;  but  see  that  the  plants  are  nob 
chilled,  which  will  be  the  case  if  the  water  is  not  of  a  temperature  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  bed.     Shut  up  about  4  or  5  p.m.,  and  open  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  water  before  closing  in  preference  to 
other  times ;  as  during  the  night  the  plants  revel  in  a  moist,  dewy  atmosphere. 
The  principal  summer  crop  of  melons  should  be  got  out  this  month  ;  and  here 
the  ordinary  melon-pit  will  be  brought  into  requisition.    Let  a  good  quantity 
of  well-prepared  dung  be  ready  :  the  pit  should  be  about  four  feet  deep  in  front, 
rising  at  an  angle  of  45°,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  most  simple  construction,— no 
other  appliances  being  necessary ;  but  it  should  be  broad  and  roomy,  both  on 
account  of  holding  sufficient  dung  to  maintain  a  lasting  heat,  and  also  that 
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the  plants  may  have  sufficient  room  to  trail ;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
ramble  at  pleasure.  Keep  them  within  bounds  by  stopping  and  pinching  ;  let 
the  dung  be  thrown  in  evenly,  and  worked  about  with  the  fork,  so  that  it  may 
not  sink  more  in  one  place  than  another ;  allow  it  to  settle  ;  throw  on  six  or  eight 
inches  of  good  loamy  soil,  which  tread  over.  When  of  the  right  temperature 
(about  80°)  the  plants  may  be  put  in,  settled  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
watered  about  twice  a  week,  but  not  overhead  when  about  setting  the  fruit  : 
stir  the  soil  and  pour  it  between  the  roots  at  that  time.  Bees  will  find  their  way 
into  pits  and  frames  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  fertilize  the  fruit-blossoms, 
although  some  growers,  to  make  doubly  sure,  still  perform  that  task.  Melons 
in  full  growth  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  insure  that  dark  healthy 
greenness  in  the  foliage  indicative  of  vigour  in  these  plants.  Close  before  the 
air  cools  too  much,  and  open  in  the  morning  before  the  steam  shows  on  the 
glass :  both  are  important,  because,  if  the  lights  are  left  open  late,  the  air 
inside  is  chilled,  and  rendered  unsuited  for  healthy  respiration ;  whereas,  in 
the  morning,  if  kept  closed  too  long,  the  plants  sweat,  and  are  less  able  to 
bear  the  sunlight.  I  consider  shading  unnecessaiy,  except  in  case  of  fresh 
planting  :  if  properly  treated  in  other  respects,  they  will  be  able  to  bear  the 
sun's  rays. 

1 1 13.  Cucumbers  and  melons  may  be  grown  under  hand-glasses,  if  managed 
in  some  such  method  as  the  following.  The  plants  are  supposed  to  be  raised 
in  March  or  April,  and  potted  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  kept  growing  till  the 
beginning  of  this  month  ;  a  trench  is  marked  out,  four  feet  wide,  and  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  15  or  18  inches,  throwing  the  earth  equally  on  each  side ;  then 
throw  in  dung  which  has  been  previously  prepared,  sufficient  to  form  a  bed  at 
least  three  feet  deep ;  on  this  throw  a  hill  of  soil  (if  good  garden  soil,  that 
thrown  out  of  the  trench  will  do)  at  intervals  of  four  feet  from  each  other.  The 
only  reason  for  making  small  hills  of  eight  inches  high  or  so,  is  to  avoid  the  rapid 
sinking  consequent  upon  adding  too  great  a  weight  all  at  once,  which  would 
cause  a  proportionate  rise  in  temperature,  a  circumstance  to  be  avoided, 
because  the  greater  the  heat  the  sooner  it  is  over.  Place  hand-glasses  one  on 
each  hill  (those  with  iron  frames  and  portable  tops  are  best)  when  the  rank 
heat  has  passed,  put  in  the  plants,  two  under  each  hand-glass,  and  shade  if 
necessary.  When  the  fibres  begin  to  appear  through  the  soil,  add  more  earth 
till  the  whole  is  level.  The  heat  is  maintained  by  placing  more  dung,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  By  that  time  the  weather  will  be  sufficiently 
warm  to  keep  them  growing.  As  they  begin  to  trail,  lift  the  lights  on  bricks, 
on  inverted  flowerpots,  before  they  run  any  length.  It  is  advisable  to  mulch 
with  light  litter  :  watering  will  be  sometimes  necessary ;  but  it  sLould  be 
administered  warm,  and  not  too  often  ;  stopping  and  pinching  must  also  bo 
attended  to.  If  several  ridges  are  ranged  together,  leaving  four  feet  clear 
between,  this  can  be  filled  in  with  proper  dung,  and  the  whole  levelled  for  the 
plants  to  trail  on. 

1 1 14.  Vegetable  marrows  and  gaurels  may  be  planted  in  somewhat  the  samo 
manner,  if  done  before  the  last  week  in  this  month ;  but  let  the  bed  be  broader. 
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and  not  quite  so  high,  placing  about  a  foot  of  soil  on  it ;  all  that  is  necessary- 
is  a  slight  heat  to  start  them,  and  covering  with  handlights. 

1 1 15.  Frame  potatoes,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  &c.  will  be  fit  for  the  table  this 
month,  and  may  be  replaced  by  any  of  the  above,  taking  out  the  old  soil  and 
replacing  it  with  fresh,  and  applying  new  linings.  Such  are  also  very  useful 
for  growing  capsicums  and  tomatoes,  either  for  fruiting  or  merely  prepara- 
torily to  planting  them  under  a  wall :  in  either  case,  they  should  be  grown  in 
pots.  They  may  be  used  for  other  tender  annuals :  celosias  and  cockscombs 
always  do  best  when  plunged  in  heat,  and  grown  in  a  frame  or  shallow  pit. 

1 1 16.  Frames  are  also  excellent  for  hardening  off  all  sorts  of  bedding-stock 
for  the  flower-garden ;  the  lights  can  be  pvilled  quite  off,  and  the  plants  are 
thus  inured  gradually  to  the  open  air. 


§10.— Cottage  Gardens. 

1 1 17.   Cottage    gardens    may,    and    often    do,  look    exceedingly   pretty, 
because,  being  on  a  small  scale,  they  are  completely  under  control,  more 
so  than  large  gardens,  which  rarely  receive  an  amount  of   attention  pro- 
portioned to  what  the  cottager  may  bestow  on  his  few  square  rods.     The  law 
of  proportion  is  applicable  to  garden  matters  as  to  other  things  :  a  small 
garden  may  be  made  a  perfect  picture  of  neatness  and  gaiety,  whereas  in 
larger  gardens,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  labour,  the  gardener  is  always  doing, 
and  nothing  ever  appears  to  be  done.     This  ought  to  reconcile  many  who 
dream  of  the  wonders  of  floral  skill  they  would  display  had    they  more 
space.     Cottage  gardens  being  on  a  limited  scale,  the  object  should  be  to 
make  the  most  of  what  they  have.     Old  worn-out  shrubs,  trees,  or  plants, 
should  be  discarded.     Not  a  foot  of  valuable  space  should  be  occupied  by 
anything  that  is  not  either  useful  or  ornamental.     Clear  the  ground  of  all 
such,  and  then  ascertain  what  subjects  will  best  repay,  with  real  enjoyment, 
the  labour  and  expense  of  planting.     But  first  of  all,  is  the  plan  or  shape 
to  your  liking  ?  If  not,  set  about  altering  it.     The  planning  of  gardens  admits 
of  variations  as  numerous  as  designing  for   shawl-patterns.     However  that 
may  be,  let  every  small  garden  present  one  predominating  feature ;  let  it  be 
either  shrubbery,  lawn,  geometric  flower-beds,  or  rockery;   this  will  give 
a  distinct  and  withal  an  attractive  appearance,  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess  ;  at  the  same  time  everything  should  be  proportioned  to  the  place. 
Cottage  gardens  may  be  made  to  look  neat  and  attractive  by  merely  laying 
down  the  centre  with  grass,  and  cutting  flower-beds  of  various  shapes  on 
it  the  grass  lawn  being  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk,  the  whole  skirted  with 
a  border  next  to  the  inclosure.     The  form  and  style  of  the  garden  must  in  a 
great  measure  depend  on  the  aspect,  the  situation,  and  the  nature  of  the 
inclosure.      For  instance,   if  much  overshadowed  by  trees,  few  deciduous 
shrubs  would  pay  for  planting,  while  most  kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs  would 
thrive  and  be  in  good  keeping.    Grass  gets  drawn  up  or  dies  oflf  and  seldom 
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gives  satisfaction  when  shaded ;  but  to  many  other  plants  such  a  situation 
is  the  natural  habitat.  Ferns  grow  naturally  in  the  woods.  Many  sorts  of 
herbaceous  plants  also  feel  quite  at  home  so  shaded.  Anemones,  Arums, 
Hypei-icums,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Primulas,  and  various  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
as  Crocuses,  Galanthus,  Ornithogalums,  Narcissus,  are  among  these.  It  is 
thus  quite  necessary  to  ascertain,  before  laying  out  money  on  plants,  that 
they  are  adapted  to  the  situation.  In  a  north  aspect  most  of  the  above  will 
thrive,  and,  if  clear  overhead,  most  of  the  deciduous  flowering  plants 
also  will  do  well;  but  as  a  rule,  bright-flowering  plants  prefer  a  sunny 
aspect,  although  in  the  summer  time  flowers  last  much  longer  in  the  shade. 
Again,  something  is  due  to  the  natvire  of  the  soil.  In  a  good  retentive  loam, 
plants  will  bear  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun  without  injury,  and  most  of 
the  rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  will  do  well.  If  the  soil  be 
loose  and  porous,  a  continuous  application  of  water  will  scarcely  keep  them 
in  health.  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  grass  gives  a  short,  close,  lively,  and 
verdurous  appearance,  almost  any  plants  will  grow  satisfactorily.  In  arrang- 
ing a  small  garden,  one  particular  class  of  plants  should  predominate.  Avoid 
a  crowded  and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  habits  and  characters  in  plants,  and 
give  each  individual  plant  room  to  grow.  In  a  small  compass,  if  roses  are 
planted,  let  them  have  a  fair  chance,  by  giving  them  plenty  of  space,  light,  and 
air.  The  queen  of  flowers  deserves  the  first  place,  from  its  beauty  and  fragrance, 
but  others  have  their  merits.  Ehododendrons,  planted  either  in  a  mass  or 
singly,  are  splendid  objects  in  the  flowering  season.  The  hardy  hybrids  are 
best  for  general  purposes,  they  being  ornamental  as  evergreens,  besides  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  flowers.  Hardy  azaleas  also  produce  a  fine  effect 
when  planted  in  masses  ;  both  these  and  rhododendrons  do  best  when  planted 
in  peat-earth  ;  but  they  do  very  well  on  a  stiff  clay  subsoil,  with  proper  stations 
for  the  plants — should  be  sunk  a  trifle  lower  than  the  level  of  the  garden,  and 
they  require  a  deal  of  water  from  the  time  of  blooming  till  they  have  set  their 
buds  for  the  next  season.  The  object  in  sinking  the  bed  is  to  give  water 
more  efiectively.  Choice  hollyhocks,  herbaceous  plants,  ferns,  pansies,  tulips, 
dahlias,  in  clumps  or  beds,  when  tastefully  arranged,  are  all  admissible ;  but 
in  small  gardens  a  few  plants,  or  even  one  kind  well  grown,  are  better  than 
a  host  of  indifierently-grown  plants.  It  is  this  separate  gi-owing  of  particular 
plants  that  originates  superiority  in  the  culture  of  each  ;  and  although  exclu- 
siveness  in  this  resiDect  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  excess,  it  nevertheless 
gives  a  greater  interest  than  when  the  attention  is  divided  amongst  a  great 
variety. 

iiiS.  Arranging  flowers  in  small  gardens  being  a  matter  of  taste,  must  bo 
left  to  the  proprietor.  Our  object  is  to  give  such  general  directions  as  may 
assist  the  amateur  in  carrying  out  his  particular  views.  In  planting  beds  with, 
half-hardy  plants,  which  is  usually  done  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  the 
plants  should  be  in  a  condition  to  start  into  flower.  Much  time  is  lost  by 
planting  small  or  late-struck  plants.  In  arranging  them,  the  most  brilliant 
effect  is  produced  by  massing ;  every  bed  being  planted  with  one  distinct  class. 
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— one  with  verbenas,  another  with  geraniums, — and  these,  again,  arranged 
according  to  their  various  colours,  either  in  groups  or  ribbons,  with  due 
regard  to  height. 


Verbenas  are  very  much  of  the  same  habit 
and  height ;  but  a  very  fine  etfeet  is 
produced  by  planting  beds  entirely  with 
them,  they  combining  all  colours  but 
yellow. 

Geraniums  are  much  the  same,  but  vary  in 
height.  Thus,  Little  David  is  very 
dwarf ;  Tom  Thumb,  rather  taller ; 
Punch  Queen  (perpetual),  taller  still. 
The  Zonale,  or  horseshoe-leaved,  are 
mostly  of  tall  habit ;  Cerise  and  pink- 
flowering  sorts  are  generally  dwarf. 

Calceolarias  embrace  all  shades  of  yellow 
and  orange  :  some  are  very  dwarf,  as 
atirea  Jloribuvda ;  others  are  taller, 
but  rarely  exceed  18  inches  in  one 
season. 

Blue  Lobelias  are  all  of  very  dwarf  habit, 
and  are  very  effective  for  frontage,  being 
continuous  bloomers. 


Ciipheas  grow  about  8  or  10  inches  high. 

Petunias  are  much  the  same  in  habit  as 
verbenas,  being  dwarf  and  traiUng :  this 
tribe  embraces  many  colours. 

Heliotropes  are  mostly  of  lilac  colour,  but 
some  are  darker  :  they  are  mostly  dwarf 
and  spreading;  but  they  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  perfume. 

Lantanas  are  much  the  same  in  habit, 
growing  about  15  inches  high. 

Ageratums  grow  still  taller,  and  some  are 
variegated  :  all  these,  and  many  others 
of  a  like  nature,  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  in  heat,  in  February  and  March, 
and  hardened  ofl'  in  frames  before  plant- 
ing ;  or  they  may  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings in  July  and  August,  and  wintered 
in  a  greenhouse,  pit,  or  even  in  a 
window,  it  being  merely  necessary  to 
guard  against  frost  and  damp. 


1 1 19.  In  planting  a  border,  the  ribbon-style  is  very  effective,— that  is,  sup- 
posing there  be  room  for  five  or  six  rows,  each  row  a  foot  or  18  inches 
wide,— a  double  row  of  Lobelia  speciosa  next  the  edging,  followed  by  a  row  of 
verbenas,— Mrs.  Holford's  Snowflake,  or  any  other  white  sort ;  these,  again, 
followed  by  Calceolaria  aurea ;  this  by  Tom  Thumb  geranium.  If  there  is 
room  for  one  or  more  rows,  they  may  be  followed  by  Salvia  patens  (blue)* 
Coreopsis  lanceolata  (yellow),  a  row  of  white  phlox,  and  a  back  row  of  dahlias 
These  should  graduate  in  height  and  colour.  This  is  merely  given  as  a  sample 
of  what  might  be  done.  However,  there  are  many  things  that  would  do,  in  the 
same  way,  as  Koenigia  variegata.  Isotomas,  Phlox  Drummondii,  are  all  dwarf, 
and  suitable  for  front  row  ;  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  &c.,  might  form 
a  second  ;  Ageratums,  Galardias,  Salvias,  might  form  a  third.  Again,  JMira- 
bilis,  still  taller  ;  then  dahlias,  and  hollyhocks,  allest  of  all.  Or  ribbons  are 
very  effective  planted  with  annuals,  as  Phlox  Drummondii,  stocks,  asters. 
Zinnias,  Xeranthemums,  and  sweet  peas,  all  which  graduate  in  height,  and 
vary  in  colour.  These  may  be  raised  in  frames  in  ]\Iarch  and  planted  out  in 
May,  or  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May.  Hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  early 
in  spring,  and  be  allowed  to  flower ;  and  then  followed  by  bedding-plants  or 
by  biennials,  which  are  best  sown  in  IMay  and  planted  out.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants  alone  may  keep  a  border  perpetually  gay,  but  are  not  well  suited  for 
massing.  They  should,  however,  be  arranged  with  regard  to  height  and 
colour.  Pansies,  daisies,  primroses,  selines,  &c.,  being  dwarf;  pinks,  cloves, 
carnations,  veronicas,  &c.,  taller  ;  phloxes,  various  sorts  of  campanulas,  chry- 
santhemums, &c.,  and  starworts,  Rubeckkias,  &c.,  being  tallest  of  all.  This 
class  of  plants  flower  at  various  times  of  the  year,  from  early  spring  to  late 
in  the  autumn.  Where  spring-flowering  bulbs  are  mixed  up  with  them,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  them  near  the  edge,  as  is  often  practised.  Plant  them 
far  back  ;  as  they  flower  when  the  borders  are  comparatively  bare,  they  are 
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sure  to  be  seen  to  advantage  ;  and  the  long-  grassy  leaves  do  not  disfigure  the 
borders  after  they  have  flowered,  as  they  do  in  the  old  method.  Late  bulbs, 
as  Gladiolus  and  liUes,  being  tall,  should  be  placed  far  enough  back  to  corre- 
spond with  the  other  plants.  Very  pretty  effects  may  be  produced  by  planting 
a  ribbon  border  or  clump  with  plants  of  ornamental  foliage.  These  look 
better,  if  neatly  managed,  than  most  people  would  imagine.  It  may  also  be 
done  with  the  very  commonest  and  cheapest  of  plants  ;  for  instance,  a  front 
row  of  variegated  arabis,  which  is  a  very  common  hardy  herbaceous  plant ; 
second  row,  Henderson's  beet,  treated  as  an  annual.  This  is  a  dwarf,  and 
very  bright  crimson-coloured  sort,  and  grows  about  8  or  10  inches  high  ;  third 
row,  Antenai'ia,  or  variegated  mint — hardy  ;  fourth  row,  Perilla  nankinensis 
— annual :  fifth  row,  ribbon-grass — hardy  ;  sixth  row,  purple  Arack,  Atriplex 
rubra — annual.  These  graduate  in  height  and  colour,  and  have  a  very  pretty 
efifect,  and  last  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. 


§  11.— Window-Gardening. 

II 20.  Many  window-plants  will  be  in  full  bloom  at  this  time  ;  and  to  pre- 
serve their  freshness  as  long  as  possible,  give  plenty  of  fresh  air  ;  and  though 
a  little  sun  morning  and  afternoon  is  beneficial,  still  too  much  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  contrary  efiect,  and  cause  them  to  fade  long  before  they  would  do 
with  timely  and  judicious  shading.  If  the  plants  are  in  ordinary  pots,  which 
are  certainly  best,  let  them  be  plunged  in  ornamental  pots  or  vases,  and  fill 
up  the  vacancy  between  with  moss  or  sand  :  they  will  not  only  look  better, 
but  the  roots,  being  kept  cool,  will  keep  the  moisture  longei',  and  less  watering 
will  be  necessary.  This  is  of  some  consequence  in  a  room ;  for  although 
watering  will  be  sometimes  necessar}'-,  means  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
quantity  required,  by  shading,  plunging,  and  keeping  the  pots  in  feeders — 
that  is,  pans  or  saucers,  which  are  made  to  match  with  the  pots  or  vases ;  but 
this  requires  a  little  judgment :  it  will  never  do  to  let  the  roots  of  the  plants 
stand  in  stagnant  water.  When  the  pots  are  placed  in  the  pans  or  saucers, 
fill  the  vacancy  with  a  mixture  of  silver-sand  and  finely-broken — not  pow- 
dered— charcoal :  this  will  absorb  the  water  that  runs  through  the  pot,  and 
yield  it  back  again  to  the  plant,  besides  preventing  stagnation.  The  time  to 
water  a  plant  is  just  when  the  soil  begins  to  present  an  appearance  of  dryness, 
which  is  best  seen  when  the  surface  is  pretty  firm,  although  it  is  advisable  to 
stir  it  sometimes ;  but  if,  after  stirring,  the  plant  wants  water,  give  it  from  a 
fine  rose.  This  will  settle  it  again,  so  that  it  is  easily  ascertained  when  the 
plants  want  water  afterwards.  Most  of  the  plants  before-named  will  continue 
blooming  this  month.  If  any  are  infested  with  aphis  or  green-fly,  brush  it  off 
with  a  small  brush,  without  injuring  the  plant.  A  few  plants  may  be  kept 
free  from  this  pest  by  this  means,  without  having  recourse  to  fumigating  with 
tobacco.  Various  sorts  of  herbaceous  plants  may  be  cultivated  outside,  on 
the  window-ledges :  being  hardy,  they  will  stand  all  weathers,  but  are  beat 
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protected  from  severe  frost,  and  winds,  and  hot  sun  ;  in  fact,  they  do  best  in 
a  north  aspect  during  the  summer,  and  those  who  have  such  situations  cannot 
do  better  than  choose  from  this  class.     There  are  the  sedums  or  stonecrops, 
many  of  which  are  very  pretty  when  in  flower,  as  S.  Siebaldii  and  others : 
even  the  common  yellow  and  white  stonecrops  are  interesting  when  in  flower, 
and  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  completely  covering  it :  they  mostly  have 
viscid,  fleshy  leaves,  and  stand   drought  without  much  injury  ;  consequently 
they  are  good  things  to  begin  with.  The  Sempervivums,  or  houseleeks,  are  much 
the  same  in  habit  and  style  of  growth,  as  some  of  the  preceding :  they  are  equally 
easy  of  culture.     Then,  again,  there  is  the  prolific  family  of  Saxifrages,  which 
includes  the  time-honoured  London  Pride,  and  species  far  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  but  all  of  more  or  less  merit  for  pot-culture.     Then,  again, 
there  are  the  Phlox  species,  as  ^;?-oc!'. //1 5e?zs,  suhulata,  kc,  which  are  of  dwarf 
trailing  habit,  very  suitable  to  hang  from  a  window-ledge.    Primulas,  as  the 
double  white,  lilac,  and  red,  and  also  Primula  Auricula,  before  spoken  of, 
are  interesting  subjects  for  practice  on  the  window-sill.    Many  others  might 
be  mentioned,  as  Campanulas,  particularly  rotundifoHa  and  pumila,  Irises, 
Brelhs,  &c.  ;  but  the  culture  for  all  is  much  the  same :  they  grow  in  sandy 
loam,  and  should  have  proper  drainage.  Chrysanthemums  are  very  suitable 
for  window-culture,  and  now  is  the  time  to  propagate  them  from  cuttings  or 
ofisets,  to  make  neat  bushy  plants  for  flowering  in  November.     Cuttings 
strike  freely  if  planted  round  a  pot,  and  placed  in  the  shade.     Offsets  may  be 
potted  singly.     Any  that  are  advancing,  and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots, 
should  be  put  into  larger.     Such  as  are  growing  vigorously  may  receive  liquid 
manure  two  or  three  times  a  week.     This  is  made  by  placing  two  or  three 
shovelfuls  of   the  dung  of  cattle  into  a  tub,  filling  it  up  with  water,  and 
stirring  it  well  round,  then  allowing  it  to  settle,  when  it  is  ready  for  use* 
Somo  use  guano  in  this  way,  but  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  sufiice  ;  and 
those  who  are  not  experienced  in  the  use  of  these  stimulants  had  better  use 
them  cautiously,  and  in  a  rather  weak  state.     Their  uses  are  to  supply  that 
nourishment  to  plants  which  they  have  exhausted  from  the  soil ;  so  that  it  can 
do  no  good  where  the  roots  have  not  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  the 
plants  are  not  growing  \'igorously.     All  soft-wooded  and  free-growing  plants 
may  be  benefitted  by  its  application  in  suitable  quantities  ;  but  hard-wooded 
and  fine-rooted  plants,  such  as  Ericas,  Epacrises,  Azaleas,  &c.,  should  receive 
very  little  indeed,  if  any,  and   that  in  a  very  weak  state.     Fast-growing 
plants,  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Genistas,  &c.,  should  not  be  frequently  turned, 
since  they  always  make  a  face  towards  the  light,  and  the  process  might 
weaken  them  :  it  would  be  better  to  train  them  out  fanlike,  by  means  of  thin 
painted  sticks.     Fern-cases  may  be  tvuned  occasionally.     The  plants  in  these 
have  a  like  tendency ;  consequently  they  show  best  from  the  light.  By  turning 
the  case,  the  faces  of  the  plants  are  brought  facing  the  room.     If  they  can 
receive  light  directly  overhead,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better.    We  have  one  so 
placed,  looking  exceedingly  fresh  and  pretty  :  it  seldom  requires  any  attention, 
and  is  watered  twice  only  in  the  year.    These  may  be  planted  with  most  of 
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the  Britisli  ferns,  and  a  vast  number  of  exotic  ones  are  also  suitable.  Lycopo- 
diums  may  be  allowed  to  trail  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  Pteris  arguta 
makes  a  good  centre  plant  for  a  tall  case  ;  also  Adiantum  pedatum,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  ferns,  but  dies  down  every  winter.  The  Aspleniums  offer 
an  extensive  and  numerous  family  to  choose  from,  particularly  A.  viviperum, 
bulbiferum,  paniculatum,  and  others,  producing  young  ferns  on  the  old  leaves, 
and  root  in  the  air.  The  Scolopendriums  are  also  suitable,  and  show  well 
their  broad  shining  leaves  or  fronds.  Both  the  planting  and  management  of 
these  cases  must  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  situation  or  locality.  In  a  dry 
warm  room  many  femt*  that  are  considered  very  tender  may  be  grown 
successfully ;  but  they  will  require  more  water,  which  should  be  warm  when 
given,  and  less  ventilation  ;  for  the  dry  air  of  a  warm  room,  ill  suited  to  most 
plants,  is  far  more  injurious  to  ferns  ;  and  some  of  them  naturally  come  from 
warm  humid  climates ;  they  must  therefore  be  carefully  treated  in  this  respect. 
If  an  opening  at  each  end  were  made,  and  this  covered  with  fine  wire  gauze, 
it  would  admit  air  without  any  of  its  ill  consequences.  Plant-cases  for  window- 
gardening  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late.  One — the  invention  of  an 
invalid  lady — is  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  hold  hot  water.  A  cistern 
beneath  this,  being  replenished  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  maintains  a  soft 
genial  heat,  so  that  many  stove-plants  can  be  thus  grown  and  displayed  to 
advantage.  The  zinc  trough  at  bottom  is  filled  with  sand  and  charcoal,  in 
which  the  pots  are  plunged.  This  being  kept  moist,  diffuses  a  soft  dewy 
atmosphere  in  the  body  of  the  case,  which  is  in  form  a  double  cube.  They 
are  made  by  Pickai-d  and  Co.,  King's  Cross,  London. 

1 121.  Pansies,  or  Heartsease,  may  be  cultivated  in  pots  :  they  are  often  raised 
from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  March  to  October,  carefully 
repotting  the  young  plants  as  they  advance.  They  are  also  raised  from  cuttings 
or  offsets,  which  strike  readily.  Pansies  flower  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year 
if  kept  growing,  and  are  very  ornamental,  and  vary  considerably  in  colour  : 
soil,  gritty  loam. 

1 122.  Cinerarias  ore  very  ornamental  while  in  bloom,  and  may  be  raised 
either  from  offsets  or  from  seeds  :  if  the  latter,  sow  in  July  and  August,  in 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  well  sanded  ;  prick  off  into  small  pots,  and  repot  as  they 
advance  ;  in  winter,  protect  from  frost  by  means  of  mats  or  litter.  They  will 
flower  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  often  later.  If  grown  from  offsets,  take 
them  off  in  September,  and  pot  singly  in  3-inch  pots ;  otherwise  treat  as 
before.  These  like  frame-culture,  if  protected  from  frost :  in  mild  weather,  a 
slight  wetting  of  the  leaves  will  be  beneficial.  The  seed  is  not  difiicult  to  save, 
or  may  be  procured  at  any  respectable  nursery.  Plants  raised  from  seed  are 
sure  to  flower  and  look  neat;  but  good  sorts  should  be  increased,  or  per- 
petuated by  means  of  offsets. 

1 123.  Arums  are  very  ornamental  as  window-plants,  on  account  of  their  fine 
foliage,  as  well  as  the  large  and  singular  flowers :  they  grow  in  loam,  and 
require  plenty  of  water.  They  flower  in  March,  April,  and  May;  after 
which  they  die  down  partially,  and  may  be  put  aside  in  the  shade  till 
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October.     A.  maculatum  deserves  to  be  cultivated  on  account  of  its  handsome 
foliage. 

1 124.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  {Convallaria  majalis)  should  have  a  place  in  the 
■window.  "Where  they  grow  thick  in  a  border,  clusters  of  them  may  be  taken 
up  in  November,  potted,  and  placed  in  the  frame :  they  will  flower  much 
earlier  than  those  out  of  doors.  If  the  plump  crowns  are  picked  out  and 
potted,  a  cluster  of  flowering- spikes  may  be  had  in  each  pot :  after  flowering, 
they  may  be  plunged  in  the  border  again,  and  will  probably  flower  the  follow- 
ing year.  If  only  small  crowns  can  be  had,  they  will  be  a  twelvemonth  before 
flowering. 

1 125.  Intermediate  Stocls  will  begin  to  flower  now  if  sown  the  preceding  July. 
They  may  be  sown  in  a  shady  border  at  that  time,  and,  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  place  three  or  foui*  round  a  3-inch  pot :  in  October,  they  will  be 
large  enough  to  pot  singly  into  the  same  sized  pots.  Stand  them  in  the  frame 
for  the  winter.  As  they  exhibit  the  buds,  the  double  and  the  single  may  be 
distinguished.  Put  the  single  aside,  if  wanted  for  seeding ;  otherwise  they 
may  be  thrown  away.     They  grow  in  sandy  loam. 

1 126.  Ferns  also  come  in  very  useful,  especially  the  Adiantums,  or  maiden- 
hairs, and,  most  particularly,  acuneatum.  Oncidum  lucidv.m  is  good  for 
bouquets ;  Pteris  serrulata,  and  also  P.  rotundifolia,  for  its  dark  leaf;  and  even 
the  common  Hartstongue  if  grown  in  a  frame,  or  any  where  under  glass,  is  very 
ornamental. 

1127.  Citrus  Aurantium,  common  orange,  is  worth  growing,  both  for  the 
flowers  and  fniit,  which,  in  winter,  are  very  effective  for  table-decoration,  if 
cut  with  foliage  attached.  Solanuvi  pseudo-capsicum,  called  Winter  Cherry, 
also  the  common  Physalis,  also  called  Winter  Cherry,  are  very  pretty  in 
bouquets. 
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OLD  GAEDENS  AND  THEIR  BENEWAIx. 

1 1 28.  There  is  something  to  reverence  in  the  veiy 
idea  of  an  "old  garden."  To  the  imaginative  it  suggests 
recollections  of  old  baronial  fortalices  of  the  York  and 
Lancaster  wars,  whose  walls  and  battlements  were  levelled 
under  the  firmer  policy  and  more  peaceful  times  of  the 
Tudors  ;  grey  weather-beaten  stone  walls,  deep  oriel-windows,  heavy  clustering 
chimneys,  half-hidden,  half-revealed,  by  masses  of  dark  glossy  ivy ;  broad 
gravel  terraces,  with  retaining-walls  and  balustrades,  decorated  with  Italian 
vases,  resting  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  battlements,  with  rich  green  lawn, 
andshrubbery,  and  park, — cornfields,  meadows,  villages,  and  spires,  extending 
far  beyond,  until  lost  in  the  distance.  This  lordly  picture  may  be  replaced  by  the 
more  humble  priory-houses  or  abbey  wrested  from  the  Church,  whose  gardens 
were  laid  out  by  the  "  monks  of  old,"  who  well  knew  how  to  select  a  jjleasant 
and  fertile  site,  and  how  to  use  it ;  or,  it  may  be,  by  some  snug  Elizabethan 
cottage,  so  called,  just  far  enough  removed  from  the  village,  and  at  its  best 
end,  to  give  its  inhabitants  room  to  breathe, — a  place  of  "lettered  ease;" 
with  mullioned  windows,  covered  with  creepers  and  perpetual  roses ;  with 
dormered  roof  and  many-angled  gables,  standing  in  a  lawn,  smooth,  green,  and 
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•stort  as  the  velvet  pile  which  decorates  its  drawing-room,  with  broad  flower- 
border,  and  interspersed  with  flower-beds,  filled  with  old-fashioned  bulbs 
and  herbaceous  plants,  and  ribbon-grass,  with  just  such  an  amount  of  massed 
and  bedded-out  plants  as  show  that  the  inhabitants,  while  preserving  the 
antique  character  of  the  garden,  are  also  alive  to  modern  improvements. 

Ii2g.  There  is  another  recollection  of  an  ''old  garden"  which  haunts  many 
wayworn  travellers  on  the  path  of  life — the  garden  of  early  youth  and  child- 
hood, where  they  were  permitted  to  taste  the  first  peach  of  the  season,  or  to  par- 
take of  the  earliest  and  sweetest  of  gooseberries  or  strawberries,  or  feast  on  the 
earliest  of  mellow  pears.  Memory  carries  one  back  to  such  days,  and  to  a 
grim  Cei-berus  of  a  gardener,  who  kept  the  kej's  of  such  a  garden,  inclosed 
in  walls  too  lofty  to  be  scaled.  But  then  the  sweetness  of  those  pears  and 
gooseberries  and  strawberries  when  by  good  luck  or  favour  they  were  ob- 
tained !  No  fruits  of  these  days  have  a  flavour  like  them.  And  what  a  glow 
■of  colour  did  that  broad  flower-border  present  in  the  glorious  summer  sun , 
for  even  the  sun  has  lost  the  brilliancy  it  had  while  the  century  was  yet  ia 
its  "teens." 

1130.  But  every  medal  has  its  reverse,  and  where  one  old  garden  brings 
golden  recollections  with  it,  nine  others  tell  of  indolence  and  neglect. 
Listen  to  the  Rev.  John  Laurence,  who  had  always  had  an  "  earnest  desire  to 
have  a  garden,"  and  at  last,  "  by  the  pro%'idence  of  God  and  the  bounty  of  a 
genex'ous  patron,"  got  a  rural  living  and  a  garden.  "Adjoining  my  house, 
when  I  came  here,"  he  saj^s,  "I  found  what  they  called  a  garden,  of  about 
thirty-two  yards  square,  mounted  with  low  mud  walls,  quite  ovei'run  with 
couch  or  twitch-grass,  nettles,  and  a  few  stunted  gooseberry-bushes,  a  worn- 
out  soil,  and  a  wet  white  clay  within  half  a  foot  of  the  surface.  The  earnest 
desire  I  always  had  to  have  a  garden  made  me  look  on  with  grief;  but  j'et  I 
-instantly  resolved  to  do  something,  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 

1 131.  "I  was  dissuaded  by  most  of  my  neighbours,  as  thinking  it  a  very 
^vain  attempt,  and  that  I  should  lose  my  labour  and  charge  as  othei-s  had 
■  done.     Not  discouraged,  however,  I  resolved  to  puU  dovra  the  mud  wall  that 

faced  the  south-east,  and  to  build  me  a  brick  one  in  its  stead,  nine  feet  high  ; 
which  I  did,  by  the  help  of  my  neighbours,  the  same  summei\  What  methods 
I  used  to  give  myself  any  hopes  of  fruit  in  such  a  garden  was  made  almost 

■inviid  Minervd,  and  will  appear  elsewhere.  I  can  only  say  here,  to  encourage 
my  friends,  that  in  three  years'  time  I  began  to  taste  the  fruits  of  my  labours, 
and  ever  since  I  have  had  plenty,    even  greater  than  I  could  reasonably 

•expect." 

1 132.  Most  of  our  gardening  friends  will  be  familiar  with  another  phase  of 
**  old  gardens,"  in  which  the  soil  has   been  manured  year  after  year,  and 

'cropped  without  any  system  of  rotation,  until  it  has  become  a  mass  of  black 
pasty-looking  eai'th, — I'ich,  but  altogether  unsuitable  for  growing  the  ordinary 
garden  crops  and  fruit-trees.  The  truth  is,  the  soil  is  choked  up  with  undc- 
•  composed  dung,  which  is  unfitted  for  the  food  of  plants  ;  and  it  has  been 
'cropped  year  after  year  with  the  same  vegetables  until  it  is  completely  divested 
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of  the  particular  constituent  of  soils  which  is  necessary  for  the  further  pro- 
duction of  that  particular  crop.  The  consequence  is,  the  vegetables  cease  to 
thrive  ;  the  fruit-trees  run  to  wood  :  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  canker 
and  die,  branch  by  brancH ;  plums  refuse  to  bear ;  apples  are  infested  with 
American  blight ;  pears  make  woody  branches ;  gooseberries  and  strawberries 
produce  large  leaves  and  small  fruit,  or  none.  These  evils  prevail  everywhere, 
except  in  the  best-cultivated  gardens,  or  where  the  proprietor  thinks  for 
himself :  especially  do  they  prevail  in  farm-gardens,  the  place  where  one  would 
expect  d  priori  to  find  a  better  state  of  things  ;  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns, 
where  the  gardens  are  secluded  from  light  by  overlooking  buildings,  where 
the  pure  oxygen  of  the  air  is  overloaded  with  carbon,  the  evils  of  indigestible 
manure  exist  in  great  force. 

1 133.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  depends  on  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances. 
Is  the  soil  clay  or  loam  ?  or  does  sand,  gravel,  or  chalk  prevail  ? — above  all,  is 
the  drainage  perfect  ?  Few  old  gardens,  unless  they  have  been  renovated 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  can  boast  of  thorough  drainage,  and  without  it  all 
attempts  at  amelioration  are  vain.  Let  the  proprietor,  in  this  case — unless, 
indeed,  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  both  sufficiently  porous  for  water  to  percolate 
through  readily — sacrifice  his  year's  crop,  thorough  drain  it  at  once,  and 
cither  give  a  good  coat  of  lime,  trench  and  ridge  it  up  for  the  season,  or 
trench  and  take  a  crop  of  turnips  or  carrots  from  it,  and  re-arrange  it  for 
cropping  in  the  autumn  and  spring. 

1 1 34.  Where  the  drainage  is  in  proper  order,  and  the  soil  and  subsoil  such 
a  wet  tenacious  clay  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Laurence,  two  modes  of 
dealing  with  it  present  themselves.  The  most  efficient  would  be  to  dig  the 
soil  three  feet  deep  and  pile  it  up  in  heaps  for  burning,  as  described  at  page 
45,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  only  burnt  sufficiently  to  crumble  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  on  being  rubbed. 

1135.  When  the  soil  is  a  porous  one,  the  only  remedy  is  to  mix  it  with 
a  more  tenacious  soil  while  digging,  thoroughly  incorporating  the  two  soils 
together,  and  enriching  them  with  a  liberal  supply  of  thoroughly-decomposed 
dung  or  leaf-mould,  in  proportions  suited  to  the  intended  crops. 

1 136.  Eeturning  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Laurence  *  and  his  thirty-two  square 
j'ards  of  wet  clay  full  of  noxious  weeds.  ^'The  first  care,"  he  tells  us,  ''is 
to  destroy  these,  so  that  what  is  sown  or  planted  may  not  perish  by  their 
spreading  luxuriant  growth.  For  this  purpose  I  have  found  no  way  so  certain 
and  effectual  as  laying  the  whole  ground  fallow  all  the  summer,  by  digging  it 
over  two  or  three  several  times,  always  observing  to  do  it  during  the  greatest 
heats  and  droughts.  This  not  only  kills  all  the  weeds,  but  it  mellows  and 
eni-iches  the  ground  exceedingly,  as  all  good  farmers  know  very  well.  Most 
are  naturally  desirous  to  improve  their  ground  ;  but  if  they  sow  with  expecta- 
tion of  fruit  while  it  is  full  of  weeds,  'tis  but  labour  lost,  and  they  will  repent 
it."   *'  I  do  not  speak  thus  with  respect  to  planting  fruit-trees,"  he  says  further 

*  Pleasures  and  Profits  of  Gardening.    Bell  &  Daldy. 
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on,  "for  I  would  lose  no  time  in  planting'  them,  for,  as  it  takes  years  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  from  them,  the  season  should  not  be  lost." 

1 137.  Where  the  evil  arises  from  a  system  of  over-manuring,  the  remedy  is 
to  clear  a  good  portion  of  the  richest  earth  away,  "Generally  speaking,"  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  ''there  are  few  places  where  an 
exchange  of  fresh  earth  may  not  be  made  :  for  this  garden  soil  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  dressings  for  pasture  or  meadow  land  which  can  be  met  with. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  turf,  or  even  soil,  from  pasture  land,  which  is 
the  very  best  for  garden  purposes ;  but  failing  this,  that  from  arable  land, 
if  moderately  fresh  and  loamy,  will  fomi  no  bad  substitute.  "When  the  rich 
top-soil  has  been  removed,  spread  a  good  dressing  of  quicklime  over  the  lower 
surface  and  fork  it  in, — if  the  lime  is  an  inch  in  thickness  it  will  not  be 
too  much.  Afterwards  road-scrapings  or  old  mortar  may  be  added  when  the 
soil  is  heavy,  and  marl  or  a  dressing  of  the  scourings  of  ditches  when  it  is 
light.  When  this  is  well  mixed  with  the  lower  spit,  bring  in  the  fresh 
earth  and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  whole  together, 

1138.  "Eather  than  do  this  imperfectly,  it  will  be  better  that  only  a  small 
portion  should  be  done  at  once,  commencing  with  those  portions  on  which 
peas,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  onions,  and  carrots,  are  to  be  grown,  leaving  the 
parts  appropriated  to  asparagus,  seakale,  and  rhubarb,  for  after-consideiation. 
Above  all,  the  fruit-tree  borders,  if  they  cannot  be  entirely  renovated,  should 
only  have  one  half  of  the  old  soil  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  loam,  having 
previously  made  a  good  rubble  bottom  one  foot  deep,  over  which  two  feet 
of  the  above  compost  should  be  placed  for  the  trees.  Many  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  may  safely  be  lifted,  if  done  carefully,  and  the  roots  laid  in  any  spare 
piece  of  ground  while  the  borders  ai-e  being  renewed, — more  particularly 
pears,  plums,  and  apricots,  which  will  grow  on  richer  soils  than  the  peach 
and  cherry,"  Thorough  draining  is  indispensable  in  all  these  improvements 
both  in  the  garden  and  fruit  borders.  In  the  latter,  intersecting  surface-drains 
are  recommended  for  aerating  the  soil  as  well  as  for  removing  moisture, 

1 139.  "  Where  it  is  found  impracticable  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  over- 
rich  earth,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  employ  those  materials  which  are  found  by 
practice  to  counteract  soils  containing  superabundance  of  organic  manures. 
Lime  is  the  best  and  the  most  readily  procurable.  A  mixture  of  64  bushels  and' 
2  cwt.  of  salt  is  a  valuable  compost  for  old  gardens,  and  is  suflBcient  for  one 
acre.  Superphosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
is  the  next  best ;  but  it  is  more  expensive,.  Both  these  applications  should  be 
lorked  in  directly  they  are  spread  over  the  ground.  A  dressing  of  hot  lime 
given  every  third  year,  adding  phosphate  of  guano  occasionally,  would  be  a 
great  improvement  on  stable-dung,  no  opportunity  being  lost  of  applying  road- 
scrapings  and  marl,  or  calcarious  soil,  where  much  manuring  is  necessary. 
Liquid  manure  is  a  better  material  than  stable  manure  for  these  gardens,, 
as  it  is  more  easily  taken  up  by  plants  ;  and  with  chalk  or  lime  occasionally 
added,  will  tend  to  fomi  a  better  and  more  productive  soil,  and  one  capable 
of  keeping  in  good  heart  for  years,  without  the  danger  of  getting  over  rich."' 
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Dr.  Scoffern's  work  on  the  Chemistry  of  Soils,  recently  published,  gives  very 
useful  information  on  this  poiat. 


§  1.— Old  Garden-Walls. 

1 140.  Troublesome  things  to  a  gardener  are  old  garden- walls,  where  years 
of  nailing  have  loosened  the  mortar-joints,  and  left  even  the  bricks  full  of 
:holes ;  but  they  are  even  more  troublesome  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  insects 
and  all  sorts  of  garden  pests.  When  garden-walls  get  into  this  state,  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  should  be  taken  for  thorough  cleansing  and  repair. 
In  autumn,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  or  in  eai-ly  spring,  the  weathti-  being 
dry  but  not  frosty,  let  every  tree  be  unnailed,  the  branches  tied  carefully 
together  with  hay-bands  to  prevent  injury  from  the  wind,  and  the  stem  of  each 
tree  drawn  gently  away  from  the  wall  as  far  as  can  conveniently  be  managed 
^without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  kept  there  by  means  of  a  rope  placed  round  it 
about  two-thirds  of  its  height,  which  rope  can  be  made  fast  by  a  stake  driven 
round  the  border,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  stem.  The  wall,  being  cleared, 
should  be  scraped  to  remove  all  moss  and  every  kind  of  parasite  that  may  be 
growing  upon  it.  After  this,  if  the  weather  be  quite  dry  at  the  time,  it  will  be 
found  a  very  good  plan  to  give  the  wall  a  thorough  dressing  with  very  thin  size, 
put  on  boiling  hot  with  a  large  plastering-brush  :  this  will  effectually  destroy 
all  larvae  and  eggs  of  insects  that  may  remain  after  scraping.  The  wall  can  now 
'be  pointed  in  the  usual  way,  using  either  cement  or  mortar  made  of  newly- 
slaked  lime  and  river-sand,  great  care  being  taken  that  all  the  old  loose 
mortar  in  the  joints  is  removed ;  otherwisethenew  jointing  will  not  bear  the 
nailing  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected. 


§  2.— Old  Wall-Trees. 

1 141.  How  frequently  do  we  find  the  inheritor  of  an  old  garden  praising 
"loudly  by-gone  times  in  reference  to  some  noble  pear-tree  against  a  wall,  or 
covering  perhaps  one  whole  side  of  his  house,  calling  to  mind  the  bushels  of 
fruit  borne  by  it  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  lamenting  its  present  diminished 
produce.  What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  is  the  inquiry.  The  tree  is,  to  all 
appearance,  full  of  vigour,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  cut  it  down  ;  besides, 
it  must  take  years  for  another  to  fill  up  the  space  it  occupies.  Perhaps,  also, 
there  is  some  little  fruit  on  it  each  year,  though  nothing  to  what  a  tree  of  the 
size  ought  to  produce,  for  the  centre  never  has  a  single  pear  or  blossom-bud 
iipon  it.  Look  to  nature  !  is  the  only  answer  to  be  made  to  one  so  inquiring ; 
and  you  will  find  that  all  the  fruit  and  all  the  blossom  of  the  fine  old  pear-tree 
is  upon  the  young  wood,  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches.  The  case  is  clear, 
then  :  young  wood  must  be  encouraged,  and  old  wood  got  rid  of.  Let  any 
one  try  the  following  plan,  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  Cut  out,  a 
pruning-time,  all  the  lateral  branches  within  one  eye  of  the  stem  ;  but,  is 
order  to  balance  the  tree,  and  give  employment  to  the  roots,  let  this  be  done 
by  degrees ;  let  every  alternate  lateral,  on  either  side,  be  cut  out  each  year  ; 
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and  in  a  year  or  two,  when  fresh  wood  is  filling  up  the  bare  spaces,  the  whole  tree 
will  be  covered  with  bearing  wood.  Old  and  exhausted  Chaumontel  pears  will 
well  repay  any  one  who  will  bestow  this  treatment  upon  them.  It  may  also,, 
with  benefit,  be  applied  to  all  espaliers,  whether  apples  or  pears,  which  are  found 
to  fall  off  in  bearing,  especially  when  they  are  found  to  bear,  as  is  so  often  the 
complaint  with  old  trees,  only  at  the  extremities  of  their  shoots.  "Where  the 
vigour  of  the  old  tree  is  expended  in  producing  wood  and  leaves,  with  an 
inadequate  supply  of  fruit,  it  probably  arises  from  over-vigorous  root-action. 
The  remedy  of  root-pruning,  described  in  paragraphs  292  to  293,  may  be 
applied  with  advantage. 

§  3.— Eexovatixg  Old  Box  Edgings. 

1 142.  Nothing  gives  a  more  neat  and  agreeable  appearance  to  a  gai-den 
than  well-kept  box-edgings.  The  sort  of  box  in  use  for  this  purpose  is  a  dwarf 
variety  of  the  common  box-tree,  or  Buxus  sempervirens,  and  which,  with  a 
little  attention,  may  be  kept  in  order  for  several  years  ;  but,  if  neglected,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  it  very  soon  gets  out  of  order.  In  old  gardens,  the 
box-edgings  often  look  coarse  and  bushy,  and  full  of  gaps  ;  for  this  there  is  no 
remedy  but  to  take  all  up,  and  replant.  The  plan  is  this  :— Fork  up  the  old 
box,  and  pull  it  into  small  pieces,  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  stems  each, 
selecting  the  youngest  and  freshest  pieces  for  immediate  planting.  These 
should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  spade  or  garden-shears,  so  as  to  be  even  at  the  top 
and  also  at  the  roots,  leaving  each  piece  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 
The  old  wood  may  be  served  the  same  way  ;  but,  before  these  are  used  to  form 
box-edgings,  it  will  be  better  to  plant  them  out  in  the  reserve-garden  for  a 
season,  in  a  rich  light  soil,  to  give  them  a  start,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
considered  fit  for  edgings,  as  they  will  certainly  not  recover  from  their  rusty 
and  shabby  appearance  for  a  year  or  two.  As  box-edging,  under  the  best 
treatment  and  greatest  care,  can  hardly  be  made  to  last  and  look  well  longer 
than  eight  or  ten  years,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  reserve  of  young  fresh 
plants  always  on  hand.  At  the  time  of  planting,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should 
be  levelled  and  flattened  with  a  spade,  and  a  trench  cut  sloping  towards  the 
gravel  walk,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  may  rest  in  gravel,  and  not 
in  the  garden-soil.  This  will  prevent  a  rank  growth,  and  make  it  an  easy 
matter,  by  an  annual  clipping,  to  keep  the  edging  within  due  bounds.  This 
clipping  should  never  be  omitted,  and  the  best  time  for  it  is  towards  the  end 
of  June ;  for  the  box,  after  this,  will  soon  recover  its  freshness  at  this 
season. 

§  4.— Garden  Turf  and  Lawns. 

1 143.  During  spring,  and  the  early  summer  months,  all  garden  turf  and 
lawns  will  require  very  great  attention.  If  they  are  to  look  well  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  (and  we  must  remember  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole- 
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garden  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  turf),  it  is  now  that  the  broom  and 
the  roll  must  be  kept  in  constant  use.  If  the  grass,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  is  inclined  to  grow  rank  and  coarse,  it  will  be  much  improved  by  a  good 
dressing  of  sand  all  over  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  tendency  to  scald 
and  burn  up,  it  will  receive  great  benefit  from  a  sprinkling  of  good  guano  or 
soot  just  before  a  shower  of  rain.  Just  before  regular  mowing  commences,  it 
will  be  well  to  go  over  all  grass,  carefully  removing  rank  and  unsightly  weeds, 
daisies,  dandelions,  the  little  buttercup,  &c.  &c.  Wherever  the  turf  is 
mossy,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  rake  it  well  with  a  sharp  five-toothed  rake ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under-draining  is  the  only  effectual  cure 
for  moss.  Daisies  should  never  be  allowed  to  flower  :  a  good  daisy-rake,  with 
a  little  trouble,  will  remove  all  flowers  as  they  come  out ;  but  the  only  plan  to 
clear  a  lawn  effectually  of  these  disagreeable  weeds  is  to  tako  ^i.hem  out  with 
the  daisy-forh  wherever  the}'  are  found.  This  clever  little  tool,  which  con^ 
sists  of  a  wooden  shaft  of  any  length,  shod  with  a  cleft  iron  prong,  having  a 
half-round  of  iron  at  the  back  to  act  as  a  fulcrum,  may  be  vised  by  any  lady 
or  child  :  and  in  process  of  time  the  most  hopeless  pieces  of  grass  may  be 
cleared  by  it.  We  have  known  turf,  quite  white  with  daisies  in  the  spring,, 
cleared  entirely  in  the  course  of  a  season.  The  neat  appearance  of  the  garden 
■will  well  repay  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  the  continual  use  of  the  daisy-fork. 
We  know  a  rectoiT'  garden  in  the  east  of  Norfolk,  where  there  is  a  piece  of 
turf  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  a  year  or  two  ago  was  one  mass  of 
weeds  and  daisies,  and  which  now  is  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  any  turf  can  be» 
This  change  was  entirely  brought  about  by  the  children  of  the  village-school, 
who  had  each  a  yard  or  two  nieasvired  out  to  them  on  half-holidays,  which 
they  cleared,  some  with  daisy-forks,  and  others  with  two-pronged  table-forks, 
receiving  some  l.ttle  present  as  their  reward.  A  few  showers  of  rain  and  a 
heavy  roll  soon  obliterated  the  holes  they  made  ;  and  fine  grass  was  not  lono" 
in  filling  up  the  spaces  hitherto  occupied  by  weeds. 


§  5.— Shrubberies. 

IT44.  In  old  gardens,  it  is  no  unfamiliar  thing  to  find  the  lawn  and  borders; 
skirted  by  long,  vinbroken  belts  of  shrubs,  intermingled  in  pell-mell  fashion, 
the  lower  part  of  most  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  lean  and  naked,  long  since 
denuded  of  their  smaller  twigs.  Confusion  rather  than  order  seems  to  have 
been  encouraged.  Stems  bare  and  naked  at  the  roots  show  only  straggling 
wiry  branches  towards  the  summit.  When  the  shrubbery  has  acquired  all  or 
any  of  these  characteristics,  renovation,  in  whole  or  part,  has  become  indis- 
pensable. 

1 145.  Shrubberies  skirting  winding  paths,  either  as  a  screen  to  unsightly 
objects  or  as  shade  and  shelter  from  sun  and  wind,  are  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  portions  of  a  garden ;  but  in  order  to  be  so  the  shrubs  must  be  culti- 
vated with  as  much  care  as  is  the  most  choice  individual  plant  of  the  parterre 
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They  should  be  selected  for  their  close  and  evergreen  habit  of  growth,  and  tho 
habit  increased  by  high  dressing,  judicious  pruning,  and  pegging  down.  This 
compact  habit  of  growth,  however,  can  only  be  maintained  in  their  beauty  for 
a  number  of  years  by  planting  the  shrubs  so  far  apart  that  they  may  not 
touch,  every  one  having  free  liberty  to  show  and  preserve  its  individual  habit, 
no  two  shrubs  being  suffered  to  touch  each  other  ;  the  ground  between  being 
kept  clear  by  frequent  raking  and  hoeing.  There  are  some  happy  exceptions 
to  this  rule  of  planting.  The  rhododendron  does  well  planted  in  masses,  and 
where  the  shoots  are  pegged  down,  they  soon  present  a  broad  mass  of  green  on 
the  margin  of  the  clump  or  shrubbery,  when  the  turf  can  be  carried  up  to  its 
lowest  branches.  Behind  these  dense  shrubby  evergreens,  the  taller  thorns, 
Turkey  oak,  the  sorbuses,  and  other  trees  of  moderate  height,  of  the  fancy 
arboretum  varieties,  might  be  planted  at  intervals  for  shade  and  breadth 
of  effect. 

1 146.  Shrubberies  on  the  verge  of  the  lawn  would  naturally  be  planted  with 
the  best  small  flowering  shrubs  on  the  margin,  either  in  masses  or  singly  :  if 
in  masses,  the  shrubs  should  be  pegged  down,  so  as  to  present  a  continuous 
mass  of  vegetation  along  the  whole  margin,  relieved  as  before  with  a  back- 
ground of  ornamental  trees  ;  leafy  masses  of  rhododendrons,  squatting  down 
to  the  margin  of  the  turf  by  pegging,  form  an  admirable  connecting  link 
between  the  grassy  sward  and  the  indi^^dual  shrub  and  dwarf  trees  behind 
them.  Where  the  shrubbery  is  planted  for  individual  effect,  those  of  an 
enduring  growth  and  elegant  habit  should  be  chiefly  used.  Where  there  is  space 
for  such  display,  the  lawn  adjoining  the  shrubberies  may  be  advantageously 
dotted  with  single  evergreens,  and  some  of  the  more  ek-gant-flowering 
deciduous  shrubs.  An  occasional  hemlock-spruce,  with  its  weeping  plumes ; 
a  holly  whose  lower  boughs,  still  fresh,  sweep  the  turf  on  which  it  is  planted  ; 
or  the  graceful  Cedrus  Deodar,  or  Araucaria,  in  order  to  break  the  outline  and 
relieve  the  meagreness  arising  from  the  single  mode  of  planting  the  deciduous 
shrubs.  Another  mode  of  relieving  the  nakedness  of  newly-planted  shrub- 
beries is  the  introduction  of  hardy  flowering  plants  :  this  maybe  adopted  with 
excellent  effect  until  the  lower  branches  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  admit 
of  the  surface  being  turfed  up  to  meet  them. 

ii.<7.  In  planting  or  renovating  the  lawn  and  shrubberies,  due  attention 
should  be  paid  to  their  different  seasonal  effects.  There  are  a  few  which  herald 
in  the  spring ;  such  as  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  Comus  mascula.  The 
Mezereon,  Kibes  sanguineum,  Corchorus  japonicus.  In  conjunction  with 
-these,  the  strongly-characterized  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Abies  canadensis, 
.some  trees  of  the  Sumach  family,  deciduous  cypresses,  purple  beech,  and 
■weeping  laburnums,  might  be  planted  with  effect.  There  are  so  many  noble 
trees  which  present  rich  gradations  of  tint  in  autumn,  that  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  name  them.  The  old  Virginian  creeper  is  more  beautiful  in  its 
autumn  costume  than  in  its  vernal  hues.  The  scarlet  and  other  American 
oaks,  the  wild  cherry,  Kolreuteria  paniculata,  and  many  others,  have  a 
«plendid  effect  either  by  themselves  or   the  skirts  of  the  shrubbery;   and 
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all  the  new  Coniferse,  recently  introduced,  are  treasures  by  themselves,  and 
well  adapted  to  fill  up  the  background  of  the  shrubbery.  Pillared  roses 
may  also  be  introduced  with  excellent  effect. 

1 148.  But  high -keeping  is  the  great  element  of  success  in  the  shrubbery  as 
in  the  flower  and  kitchen  garden.  Keep  the  soil  in  good  heart  by  dressing 
with  properly-prepared  composts.  Kemove  all  traces  of  disorder  in  the  soil 
by  constant  use  of  the  rake  ;  let  no  trace  of  weeds  appear  ;  study  the  natural 
habit  of  every  shrub,  and  keep  it  \ander  control  by  the  timely  removal  of 
exuberant  growth  ;  remove  all  decaying  blossoms  not  required  for  seed  ;  peg 
down  early  and  continuously,  in  oi'der  to  encourage  the  development  of  trusses 
of  flowers,  giving  to  each  and  all  a  combined  air  of  freedom  and  trimness, 
and  the  result  will  be  order,  elegance,  and  beauty.    Appended  is  a  list  of — 

Choice  Decichtous  Shrubs,  d'C, 


Althaea  frutex, — bears  various -coloured 

flowers,  like  single  hollyhock;  blooma 

early. 
Almond,  —  dwarf  and  tall ;    bears   pink 

flowers ;  very  early. 
Azaleas. — These    may  be   had   of  many 

colours, — scarlet,  red,  orange,  yellow, 

pink,  bronze-colour,  and  shaded;  blooms 

early. 
Buddies    globosa,   —   orange  -  coloured 

flowers. 
Berberry, — flowers  in  bunches,  yellow,  and 

succeeded  by  scarlet  berries, 
Calycanthus    floridus,  —  allspice-scented 

wood,  with  brown  flowers. 
•Chimonanthus  fragrans,  —  dull-coloured  ; 

flowers  in  the  winter,  highly  scented, 

and  before  the  leaves  appear. 
Cherry, — double-flowering. 
Clematis  (various). — The  common  is  very 
hardy  and  fragrant. 
I,        Siebaldii,  —  white,    with    blue 

centre, 
„        azurea        grandiflora,   —   rich 
purple. 
Cydonia     (Pyrus)     japonica,   —   scarlet 

flowers ;  blooming  several  months  in  the 

year. 
Cytisus  (Laburnum), — yellow,  purple,  and 

other  varieties ;  flowering  early  in  the 

spring. 
Daphne  Mezereum, — red  and  white. 
Deutzia  scabra, — flowers  white. 


Gueldres   rose,  —  bears   white   balls   of 

bloom. 
Thome's    Crataegus,  —  red,   double   and 

single ;     pink    do.  ;    white    do. ;    and 

many  varieties  of  fruit  and  foliage. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum, — yellow. 

„  officinale, — white. 

LUac,— purple,  pale,  white,  Persian,  and 

other  varieties. 
Louieera, — an  immense  number  of  species 

and   varieties,     and    nearly  all    good, 

ranging  from  3  to  15  feet. 
Magnolia  conspicua. 

„         purpurea ;  and  many  other  ex- 
cellent species  and  varieties. 
Peach , — double-flowering. 
Philadelphus    Syringa,  —  highly  -  scented 

white   flower  j    leaves    small,  like  the 

cucumber. 
Eibes  sanguineum, — crimson  flowers. 

„      album, — white  do. 

,,      aureum, — yellow  do. 

,,      speciosum,  —  scarlet;     a     double 
variety, — and  many  others. 
Kobinia    (Rose-acacia), — pink    flowers; 

several  varieties. 
Moses. — There    are    upwards    of   1,500 

varieties  and  species;  but  a  list  of  these 

will  be  found  elsewhere. 
Spirtea, — many  varieties,  and  all  pretty. 
Virginian  creeper, — will  grow  to  the  top 

of  a  house,  and  the  foliage  turns  crim- 
son in  autumn. 


1 149.  Few  things  afibrd  stronger  indications  of  the  necessity  of  renovation 
and  reform  in  a  garden  than  the  state  of  the  evergreens  and  hedges.  These 
.are  so  easily  and  so  insensibly  suffered  to  grow  wild,  and  are  so  seriously 
injured  by  want  of  care  and  the  proper  use  of  the  knife,  that  neglect  cannot 
go  on  very  long  without  its  ill  consequences  becoming  manifest.  Portugal 
laurels  and  many  other  evergreens  may  be  cut  in  ;  but  with  the  common 
laurel  it  is  a  saving  of  time  to  cut  it  down  at  once  ;  so  also  with  the  arbutus  and 
sweet  bay.  Thorn,  privet,  and  holly  hedges,  which  from  years  of  neglect  are 
found  to  be  occupying  too  much  space,  must  be  cut  in.     The  two  foi'mer  may 
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often  be  cut  down  -witli  advantage  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and 
the  latter  cut  close  on  all  sides  to  the  single  stems.  In  a  few  years  new 
and  fresh  wood  will  till  up  ail  vacant  spaces,  provided  the  soil  is  enriched 
and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  quickset 
or  hawthorn  hedge  when  kept  up  properly  ;  and  among  other  things  the 
railways  did  for  us,  they  taught  us  practically  that  the  hawthorn  required  to 
be  controlled  and  cultivated  like  other  plants,  in  order  to  perform  its  office  in 
civilized  life  as  distinguished  from  its  wild  state.  All  these  hedge  plants  do  well 
in  a  stiffish  loamy  soil,  and  if  such  is  not  the  natural  soil  in  which  they  are- 
to  be  planted,  they  will  repay  the  trifling  expense  incurred  in  making  it.  In 
making  a  new  hedge,  whether  of  hawthorn,  privet,  or  holly,  the  plants  are 
taken  from  the  nursery  when  well  rooted  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  bed  is 
prepared  for  them  by  raising  a  bank  more  or  less  high  according  to  circum« 
stances,  digging  the  centre  about  a  foot  broad,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  plant 
the  young  shrubs.  The  banks  may  be  turfed,  or  grass  seeds  sown  on  them, 
but  the  summit  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  hedge  is  planted  requires  to- 
be  stirred  occasionally,  and  kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds.  The  young 
hedge,  if  properly  planted,  requires  little  further  care  except  watering  if 
dry  weather  follow  the  planting,  stirring  the  earth  from  time  to  time  and 
careful  weeding :  here,  as  in  other  branches  of  cultivation,  the  soil  cannot 
feed  two  masters.  There  are  several  species  of  the  beautiful  Crataegus  suit- 
able for  hedges,  and  a  mixed  hedge  of  the  white  and  pink  May,  or  Glaston- 
bury thorn,  would  be  a  beautiful  object  in  any  garden  and  an  excellent  fence 
between  fruit  and  kitchen  or  flower-garden.  Meanwhile,  if  a  screen  be  needed 
in  the  garden,  it  may  easily  be  managed,  and  with  a  very  good  effect,  by  means 
of  hollyhocks  and  chrysanthemums.  Hedges  of  either  of  these  flowers  will 
serve  to  shut  out  from  view  anything  that  may  be  required,  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  a  beautiful  effect.  Hollyhocks  can  be  staked  separately  in  the 
line  where  they  are  wanted  ;  but  with  chrysanthemums  the  best  plan  is  to 
stretch  a  rough  wire-fence  to  which  they  may  be  trained.  This  may  be  made 
of  a  few  rough  stakes  supporting  three  or  four  rows  of  wire,  over  which 
on  both  sides  the  plants  may  bo  trained  after  the  fashion  of  espaliers,  so  as  to 
cover  all  the  framework.  Many  other  plants  also  there  are  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  every  gardener  as  capable  of  forming  a  pleasing  and  effective 
temporary  hedge, 

§  6. — Flower-Borders, 

1150.  In  old  gardens  the  flower-border  was  an  important  object,  nor  is  it 
sui^erseded  even  now  by  the  more  modern  bedding-out,  massing,  and  clumping 
system.  It  is  the  natural  abode  of  the  Pink,  Carnation,  Stock,  Gillyflower,  the 
Wallflower,  Hyacinths,  Roses,  and  Heliotropes,  with  many  other  gema 
■whose  fragrance  loads  the  atmosphere,  while  their  beauty  charms  the  eye  ; 
of  the  Tulip  and  Pzeonies,  crimson,  rose-colour,  and  pink,  whose  brilliant 
colours  fill  the  eye.     Such  mixed  borders,  when  kept  highly  dressed  and 
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judiciously  planted,  well-selected  and  arranged,  possess  ^eat  interest. 
But  it  is  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  hei'baceous  plants  to  become  crowded, 
and  to  exhaust  themselves.  Phloxes,  Asters,  Monardas,  Delphiniums,  and 
other  free-growing  plants,  soon  choke  their  delicate  companions,  leaving 
little  room  for  the  more  graceful  Gentians,  Aquilegias,  Camassias,  Lychnises, 
and  Gnaphaliums.  Unless  these  are  parted,  spring- dressed,  and  re-arranged, 
every  season,  all  arrangement  and  proportion  is  destroyed.  The  plants  of 
coarser  habit  expel  the  more  delicate  flowers,  and  with  it  all  idea  of  order 
and  proportion,  on  which  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden  depends. 

1151.  Supposing  this  state  of  things  has  gone  on  until  entire  renovation  has; 
become  necessary  ;  that  the  border  is  exhausted  by  continually  growing  the 
same  things  for  years,  and  a  radical  remedy  is  required,  there  is  only  one^ 
which  is  effectual.  Eemove  the  plants  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  either  dig  out 
the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  fill  up  again  with  a  rich  light  com- 
post of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or,  if  the  base  of  the  soil  is  pretty 
good,  mix  it  with  equal  portions  of  the  same  compost,  with  a  copious- 
man\iring  with  well-rotted  dung,  and  trench  it  two  feet  deep,  taking  care- 
that  the  drainage  is  in  proper  order.  Where  fruit-trees  occupy  the  walls  on 
such  a  border,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  from  the  wall,  slightly 
raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  border,  unplanted,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trees. 

1 152.  On  a  border  thus  prepared  the  plants  may  be  replaced,  taking  car© 
that  young  plants  of  Phloxes,  Asters,  Pentstemons,  and.  similar  exhausting- 
plants,  are  selected,  leaving  the  old  stools  in  the  reserve  beds  to  propagate 
from ;  for  it  is  found  that  young  herbaceous  plants,  propagated  from  oldi 
plants  the  previous  summer,  yield  the  best  flowering  plants  for  the  beds  or 
borders.  In  replanting,  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  height,  the 
dwarfish  kinds  being  in  the  first  row,  the  next  in  size  in  the  second  ;  and  so- 
on, placing  the  tallest  sorts  behind.  The  same  attention  should  be  paid  to- 
their  colom'  and  time  of  flowering,  so  that  the  green  of  the  late-blooming 
kinds  should  blend  harmoniously  with  the  colours  of  early  bloomers,  and 
these  with  each  other,  and  vice  versd. 

1 153.  Where  a  very  choice  selection  of  border  flowers  is  aimed  at,  Mr.  Cox,, 
of  Ptedleaf,  recommends  planting  close  to  the  wall,  at  distances  varying  from 
two  to  three  feet,  dwarf-growing  varieties  of  tea-scented.  Noisette,  and  other 
continuous-blooming  roses,  such  as  Elise  Sauvage,  La  Pactole,  Adam's  Mirabile, 
Strombio,  Solfaterre,  Victoire  Argent,  Peine  des  Vierges,  Camellia  blanche,. 
Pink  Noisette,  Ame,  Odorata  blandescens.  Princess  Valerie,  Ida,  Gloira 
de  Eosamanes,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Yellow  China,  White  China,  Devoniensis, 
Queen,  Androselle. 

1 154.  Between  these  and  the  wall  plant  Silicum  japonicum  and  sibericum  ; 
Thvmbergia  longiflora  and  speciosa  alba ;  Alstrosmeria  pulchella,  Vaa 
Houtii,  aurea,  Hookerii,  and  psittacina ;  Gladiolus  gandivensis,  insignis, 
cardinalis,  and  psittacinus ;  Amaryllis  Belladonna ;  Camassia  esculenta- 
In  the  front,  between  the  roses  and  the  edging,   plant  Ixias,   Tritonias, 
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Watsonias,  and  Sparaxes,  which,  in  such  situations,  il  planted  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  will  flower  well.  These  intermixed  with  the  beautiful  Anoma- 
theca  cruenta  and  juncea  ;  Harperoscordum  lacteum ;  Calochortus  venustus 
and  splendens ;  Vieusseuxia  pavonia ;  Sternbergia  lutea ;  Oxalis  floribunda, 
divaricata ;  Bowena  Deppi,  violacea,  and  elegans.  Patches  of  Tigridia 
pavonia  and  conchiflora,  planted  judiciously  here  and  there,  with  Lausoch- 
neria  californica,  Anemone  japonica,  and  Japonica  hybrida,  planted  in  peat, 
will  also  be  suitable  occupants  of  such  a  border,  in  which  some  of  the  best 
dwarf  bedding-out  plants  may  be  planted  out  in  summer  to  fill  up  vacancies. 
Many  of  these  ai'e  surpassingly  beautiful,  Mr.  Cox  adds,  and  a  portion  would 
be  in  flower  from  early  spring  till  the  frosts  set  in,  when  the  whole  border 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  decayed  leaves,  at  least  fom*  inches  thick. 

1 155.  It  not  un frequently  happens,  and  that  in  gardens  once  famed  for 
the  luxuriance  of  their  plants  on  bog  or  peat  borders,  that  a  period  of 
decay  arrives.  Ehododendrons  become  sticky,  moss  accumulates  about 
their  roots,  and  their  leaves  flag  and  look  sickly  at  the  slightest  drought. 
Ivalmias,  also,  have  continually  dead  branches  to  be  removed,  and 
Azaleas  do  not  make  the  new  wood  they  ought.  These  are  undoubted 
evidences  that  renovation  is  required,  and  should  be  forthwith  attended 
to.  A  top-dressing  of  the  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  well-rotted  manure  from 
the  cow-yard,  and  fresh  j^eat  or  bog,  may  do  some  good ;  but  if  evidences 
of  decay  are  very  striking,  it  will  be  far  better  to  take  up  all  the  plants  and 
dig  in  a  good  change  of  soil.  Bog-earth  which  has  been  kept  for  a  season, 
and  turned  two  or  three  times,  is,  of  course,  the  best ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
this,  leaf-mould  and  cow-dung  may  be  used.  Those  I'hododendrons  which  have 
run  too  far  from  home,  and  bear  leaves  only  at  the  extremities  of  long  sticky 
branches,  must  be  cut  down.  The  season  of  the  year  best  suited  for  pruning 
rhododendrons  is  immediately  after  the  flowering  season,  that  they  may  have 
all  their  growing  period  of  the  3'ear  before  them  to  make  fresh  shoots.  Ehodo- 
dendrons of  any  size  may  be  taken  up  and  removed,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  great  benefit,  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  flowering  is  concerned,  if  care  be 
taken  that  the  mould  about  the  stem  and  roots  be  not  disturbed.  In  cases, 
however,  where  bog-plants  come  up  very  easily,  having  no  hold  in  the  ground, 
:  and  with  a  bard  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots,  which  appears  disinclined  to 
blend  with  the  surrounding  soil,  it  is  frequently  of  great  advantage  to  loosen 
this  ball  and  open  the  roots  a  little  before  the  plants  are  placed  in  their 
fresh  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
MONTHLY   CALENDAR. 


§  1. — Aspect  of  the  Month. 

1 156.  The  leafy  month  of  roses,  during 
which  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  other  ''green- 
robed  senators  of  mighty  woods,"  are  clothed 
m  all  the  beauty  of  their  summer  array,  while 
the  honeysuckle,  with  its  streaked,  spider-like 
flowers  of  white,  red,  and  yellow,  and  the 
flagrant  wild-rose,  flaunt  their  blossom  from  a 
thousand  hedgerows,  and  mingle  with  the  pale 
golden  flowers  of  the  woodbine  and  the  droop- 
ing crimson  blossoms  of  the  foxglove,  lighting 
up  with  their  brilliancy  the  green  masses  of 
the  underwood. 

"  Under  the  oak,  whose  antique  roots  peep  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the  wood." 

Summer  has  now  fairly  thrown  open  her  doors 
of  green,  the  whole  landscape  is  at  last  fringed 
with  foliage,  the  fields  are  ancle-deep  in  flowers ; 

■wild  flowers  are  indeed  too  plentiful  to  be  named  here.     The  garden  also  is  in. 

full  bloom— roses  of  a  hundred  hues,  the  fragrant  honeysuckle  and  jasmine,, 

load  the  air  with  their  perfume. 

*•  Now  broad  carnations,  and  gay  spotted  pinks, 
And  showered  from  every  bush,  the  damask  rose. 
Infinite  in  numbers,  delicacies,  scents, 
With  hues  on  hues,  expression  cannot  paint  I  '* 
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The  direct  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  indeed,  is  now  at  its  maximum, 
although  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth's  surface,  which  decides  the 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  does  not  attain  its  highest  point  till  August. 
The  variation  of  the  temperature  is  still  great,  ranging,  according  to  local 
circumstances,  from  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  to  90°,  the  mean  heat  being 
•58°,  The  average  mean  temperature  at  Chiswick,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
at  one  foot  below  the  sm-face,  was  60°  ;  at  two  feet,  58°  ;  and  on  the  surface, 
60°  45' ;  the  mean  maximum  and  minimum  being  respectively  64°  13',  63°  10' ; 
81°  13'  45°  10'.  The  drj-ness  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  at  its  height  in 
our  moist  climate,  and  vegetation  now  depends  on  the  *'  Orient  pearl ; "  the 
dew,  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  laden,  is  condensed,  and  every  blade  of 
o-rass  and  leaf  saturated  with  it  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset  and  sunrise. 
Beautiful  indeed  are  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  June,  when  the  dew  hangs 
upon  leaf  and  blossom,  and  beautiful  the  economy  of  Nature  as  displayed  in 
this  arrangement ;  for  the  formation  of  dew  is  an  illustration  of  the  law  of 
attraction.  The  aqueous  vapour,  held  in  suspension  by  the  atmosphere 
coming  in  contact  with  leaf  or  blade  of  grass,  or  other  non-conducting  body 
,of  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  itself,  is  attracted  to  it  and  condensed. 
The  temperature  at  which  this  phenomenon  occurs  is  called  the  dew-point, 
and  the  moisture  thus  deposited  is  an  important  portion  of  the  food  of  plants 
;at  this  period  of  their  growth. 

§  2.— Flower-Garden  and  Shrubbery. 

1157.  Until  the  individual  plants  in  the  beds  are  sufficiently  grown  to  meet 
one  another,  and  intermingle  their  foliage,  the  beds  cannot  be  expected  to 
harmonize  perfectly ;  but  this  period  of  their  growth  is  approaching,  and 
some  judgment  may  now  be  formed  of  the  taste  with  which  their  arrange- 
ment has  been  carried  out.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  bedding-plants  will 
be  promoted  by  slight  shading  from  the  noonday  sun  ;  others,  as  the  ver- 
benas, grow  faster  when  exposed  to  dry  cool  air  ;  and  all  grow  faster  and 
fresher  when  watered  occasionally.  This  should  be  done  in  the  evening,  and 
copiously,  but  not  too  often,  stirring  the  soil  amongst  calceolarias,  pegging 
down  the  lateral  branches  of  verbenas,  ageratums,  petunias,  and  anagallis, 
•so  as  to  cover  the  ground. 

1 158.  As  soon  as  the  beds,  borders,  &c.,  of  the  flower-garden  are  finished, 
the  baskets  and  vases  filled,  and  the  general  spring  planting-out  brought  to  a 
finish,  the  remaining  stock  of  bedding-plants  should  be  looked  over.  A  portiou 
will  be  required  for  stock  ;  and  as  a  considerable  number  of  plants  will  in  all 
probability  be  required  to  make  good  failures,  or  to  replace  beds  now  occupied 
with  short-blooming  plants,  and  other  demands  through  the  season,— these, 
with  few  exceptions,  had  better  be  kept  in  pots ;  and,  therefore,  if  any 
unpotted  cuttings  yet  remain,  let  them  be  potted  off  into  clean  pots.  Ee-pot 
others,  also,  getting  too  full  of  roots,  plunging  them  afterwards  in  ashes,  in  a 
cool  shady  situation,  and  pinching  off  all  early  or  premature  blooms :  they  will 
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•soon  be  ready  for  turning  out.  A  few  kinds  of  annuals  should  also,  for  the  same 
purpose,  be  sown  on  a  light  soil  and  shady  border.  By  frequently  transplanting 
and  stopping,  their  tendency  to  bloom  will  be  encouraged,  and  the  formation  of 
roots  promoted,  and  they  will  soon  bear  removing  to  the  permanent  beds  with- 
out injury.  It  will  add  much  to  the  eflfect  of  vases,  &c.,  if,  after  they  are  filled, 
a  few  trailing  plants  are  put  in  to  peg  over  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and 
ultimately  to  hang  over  the  sides.  For  the  larger  ones  the  different  kinds  of 
maurandyas  and  lophospermums  are  well  adapted,  while  for  the  smaller  vases, 
baskets,  kc,  dwarf  loosestrife,  and  plants  of  similar  habit,  will  add  much  to 
their  beauty.  Moss,  which  we  so  frequently  see  used  for  the  purpose,  can  never 
present  so  elegant  an  appearance.  Those  plants  which  interlace  the  meshes 
of  basket-work,  require  continual  attention  now,  covering  over  the  soil  with 
some  of  the  spreading  lobelias,  whose  colours  when  in  bloom  harmonize  with 
the  trailing  plants,  and  have  an  excellent  eflfect. 

1 159.  The  newly-planted  beds  require  constant  watching.  All  failures 
should  be  instantly  made  good,  and  the  tying  and  staking  of  everything 
requiring  support  attended  to.  Where  an  early  display  of  flowers  is  not 
wanted,  the  buds  may  be  pinched  off.  Cuttings  of  Iberis  saxatilis  root  i^eadily 
under  a  hand-glass  at  this  season  ;  when  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  they 
form  a  beautiful  edging,  and  may  be  cut  like  box  for  a  week  or  two,  to  encou- 
rage the  plants  to  cover  the  ground.  Pansies,  anemones,  double  walliiowers, 
and  other  spring  plants,  should  he  removed  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  to  make 
room  for  autumn-flowering  ones,  the  beds  being  made  up  with  fresh  compost, 
in  planting  the  later.  Creepers  against  walls  or  trellises  should  be  gone  over 
and  tied  or  nailed  in. 

1 160.  Rose-Garden. — Standard  and  pillar  roses  should  likewise  be  looked 
over  to  see  that  they  are  properly  secured  to  their  stakes.  This  being 
the  month  in  which  roses  are  in  their  glory,  care  should  be  taken  that  their 
effect  is  not  destroyed  by  imperfect  buds  or  deformed  flowers.  Weak-growing 
shoots  should  be  tied  up  and  regulated,  and  all  fading  flowers  and  seed- 
vessels  removed,  cutting  back  the  perpetual  or  autumn-flower  kinds,  as  soon  as 
all  the  flowers  of  the  branch  are  expanded  to  the  most  prominent  vertical  eje, 
stirring  the  ground  and  saturating  it  with  manure-water,  or  sprinkling  the 
ground  with  guano  and  watering  with  soft  rain-water. 

1 161.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  many  shoots  will  be  firm  enough  for 
budding,  and  some  sorts  work  best  on  the  flowering  shoots,  provided  the  buds 
are  taken  before  the  flowering  is  over.  In  selecting  buds,  take  those  of 
moderate  size  ;  clean  off  the  thorn,  cut  the  leaves  off,  leaving  only  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  stalk  or  petiole  to  hold  by  ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  take  out 
the  bud,  beginning  half  an  inch  above  the  eye,  and  bring  the  knife  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  below  ;  with  the  point  of  the  knife  separate  the  wood  from. 
the  bark,  without  interfering  with  the  wood  which  remains  in  the  eye,  leaving 
it  so  that,  when  inserted  on  the  stock,  the  wood  left  may  be  in  immediate 
tjontact  with  its  wood. 

1 162.  Having  removed  the  thorns  on  the  intended  stock,  open  the  bark  at 
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the  most  convenient  spot  for  the  insertion,  by  drawing  the  point  of  the  knife 
down  the  centre  of  the  shoot,  and  by  a  cross-cut,  where  the  other  begins,  raise 
the  corners  of  the  bark  sufficiently  to  introduce  the  lower  end  of  the  bud  :  — 
press  it  down  till  it  is  opposite  to  the  corresponding  bud  on  the  stock,  and  bind 
it  up  with  a  piece  of  fine  bass  or  worsted  thread,  leaving  the  eye  so  that  it  is 
just  visible.  After  three  or  four  weeks  it  should  be  examined,  and  the  band 
loosened  a  little,  in  cases  where  the  bud  does  not  separate  freely  from  the 
bark,  the  ^ood  may  be  tied  in  also  ;  but  the  operation  is  both  neater  and  more 
efficient  wdien  all  the  wood  except  that  in  the  eye  is  removed.  Cloudy  weather 
is  generally  recommended  for  the  operation ;  but  Mr.  Saul,  of  the  Durdham 
Downs  Nursery,  Bristol,  says  he  prefers  bright,  warm,  sunny  weather,  pro- 
rided  the  stocks  are  in  proper  condition  ;  and  we  can  have  no  better  authority 
than  Mr.  Saul.  This  operation  may  be  performed  any  time  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, and  even  as  late  as  October,  August  being  suitable  for  the  greatest 
number  of  roses,  the  test  being  of  course  the  maturity  of  the  shoots.  "\Te 
shall  have  some  remarks  to  offer  in  one  of  these  months  on  the  choice  of 
stocks  and  laying  oiit  the  rose-garden. 

1 163.  Close  watching  is  now  required  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  rose- 
maggot,  washing  daily  with  the  syringe :  to  dislodge  the  green-fly,  a  little 
ammonia  or  tobacco  mixed  with  the  water  is  useful.  In  the  shrubbery 
tying  up  and  mulching  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  month.  As  the- 
rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  go  out  of  bloom,  remove  the  seed- 
vessels  and  soak  them  well  with  manure-water  prepared  from  cow-dung, 
mulching  the  roots. 

1164.  In  dry  weather  frequent  and  copious  waterings  must  be  given,  not 
only  to  the  recently-planted  trees  and  shrubs,  but  to  the  bedded  plants, 
annuals,  &c.  Mulching  wherever  practicable  should  be  adopted,  as  well  as 
damping  the  foliage  of  newly-planted  shrubs  every  evening.  Carnations, 
picotees,  and  herbaceous  plants,  with  the  taller-growing  bedding-plants, 
should  be  staked  and  tied  up  to  prevent  injury  from  high  winds.  About  the 
second  w^eek,  hollyhocks,  phloxes,  delphiniums,  asters,  &c.,  should  have  the 
shoots  thinned  out  before  being  tied  up,  to  prevent  an  appearance  of  over- 
crowding, as  well  as  to  improve  the  size  of  the  flowers.  When  showery 
weather  occurs,  let  the  box  be  clipped.  London  pride,  thrift,  daisies,  &;c., 
used  for  edging,  should  be  taken  up  once  in  two  years,  divided,  and  replanted 
when  the  blooming  season  is  over. 

1 165.  The  most  pressing  work  about  the  middle  of  the  month  is  that  of 
keeping  the  place  in  order.  The  edgings,  whether  of  grass  or  box,  or  other 
evergreen,  should  be  repaired  or  clipped  now.  The  effect  produced  at  this 
season  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  ;  and  in  flower-gardens  the  effect  is  excel- 
lent. Evergreen  hedges  clipped  now  have  time  to  make  and  mature  a  new 
growth  before  winter,  while  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  prevent 
their  growing  much  out  of  shape. 

1 166.  Watch  the  different  annuals  as  they  come  into  flower,  and  mark  those 
varieties  whose  superior  habit  of  growth,  size  of  flower,  or  brilliancy  of  colour. 
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TOakes  it  desirable  to  procure  seed  from  them.    Destroy  inferior  sorts  as  soon 
as  they  expand  their  first  flower. 

1 167.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  last  of  the  spring-flowering  bulbs  should 
be  ripe  enough  to  take  up  ;  and  if  the  plants  intended  to  occupy  their  places 
Jiave  not  been  already  introduced  between  them,  they  should  at  once  be 
planted,  altering  or  improving  the  soil  of  the  beds  to  suit  the  habits  of  the 
fresh  plants.  The  American  garden,  if  a  separate  establishment,  will  be  in 
full  beauty,  and  every  means  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  so.  The  turf  and  the 
gravel  should  be  kept  up  to  and  under  the  branches  in  the  best  order. 

1 168.  Among  the  evergreen  plants  which  are  suitable  for  the  shrubbery  or 
border,  none  can  excel  the  Camellia ;  and  there  are  a  few  varieties  of  this 
"beautiful  shinib  which  do  well  in  the  open  ground.  When  speaking  of 
the  value  of  north  borders,  p.  274,  we  took  occasion  to  remark  that  many 
j)lauts  and  shrubs  would  flourish  there  which  in  other  situations  would  not 
outlive  a  winter's  frost ;  and  among  others  we  mentioned  that  all  the  hardy 
sorts  of  camellias  would  do  well  in  such  situations.  As  camellias  are  so  much 
and  so  justly  admired,  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  some  of  the  sorts  which 
are  known  to  flourish  and  blossom  freely  against  a  north  wall  or  upon  a  north 
■border,  and  to  make  one  or  two  observations  upon  their  culture  and  the  soil 
best  adapted  for  them.  The  sorts  best  suited  to  open-air  cultivation  are 
Carolina  (double  white),  Pajoniflora,  Prince  Leopold,  Perfection,  Eclipse, 
Dahlia-flora,  Imbricata  alba,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Bealii.  The  soil  in 
.which  they  are  planted  should  be  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf- mould,  and  cow- 
dvmg,  about  two  feet  deep.     Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  never 

.  sufi"er  from  drought.  After  flowering  they  should  be  freely  watered  with 
liquid  manure,  especially  if  the  season  be  dry.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
just  round  the  stems  of  the  plants  may  frequently,  with  very  good  efiect,  be 
paved  with  small  stones,  which  assists  in  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  moist. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  borders  on  which  camellias  are  planted  should  not  be 
disturbed  more  than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  surface  weeds.  A  top-dressing 
.of  fresh  soil  may,  with  advantage,  be  given  to  them  every  winter.  So  treated, 
the  sorts  of  camellias  mentioned  above  will  be  found  as  hardy  as  most  of  our 
.common  evergreens,  and  require  no  protection,  except,  perhaps,  in  an  unu- 
sually severe  winter,  when  a  few  fir  boughs  may  be  placed  before  or  around 
them.  The  snow  should  never  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  their  branches.  Some 
growers  of  camellias  hi  the  open  ground  bind  straw  round  the  stems  of  their 
plants,  about  five  or  six  inches  from  the  ground.  When  winter  sets  in,  this  is 
.found  a  very  efficient  protection  against  frost. 

1 169.  Florists'  Flowers. — Tulips  will  now  require  the  chief  attention;  and 
by  proper  care  and  protection  their  season  of  bloom  may  be  considerably  pro- 
longed. The  beds  should  be  gone  over  carefully,  and  memoranda  made  of 
the  style  or  character  of  the  flowers  individually.  For  instance,  tall  flowers 
.  should  be  marked  to  go  in  the  fourth  or  middle  row,  whilst  the  height  of  others 
should  be  noted,  in  order  that  a  proper  degree  of  uniformity  may  be  attained 
at  next  planting.    All  flowers  stained  at  the  base  should  be  excluded  in  collec- 

2  D 
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tions  intended  for  exhibition  ;  for,  though  they  may  mark  prettily,  this  defect 
is  fatal  to  competition  :  thos^  having  long  disproportioned  cups  or  pointed 
petals  are  also  defective  for  that  purpose.  Whenever  addition  is  made  to  the 
bed,  make  the  selection  when  they  are  in  bloom.  By  this  means  you  are  cer- 
tain of  the  strain.  If  seed  is  required,  let  the  hybridizing  or  crossing  be  done 
now,  selecting  finely-formed  and  pure  flowers  on  both  sides ;  do  not,  however, 
cross  a  rose  or  byblomen  with  a  bizarre. 

1170.  Dahlias. — Dahlias  already  planted  out  should  be  watered  in  the 
evenings  with  soft  water  overhead,  the  soil  being  previously  stirred,  and  others 
planted  out  for  later  bloom,  taking  care,  in  hot  weather,  to  mulch  round  the 
i-oots,  where  it  can  be  done  without  being  unsightly,  with  short  well-decom- 
posed dung.  As  the  shoots  advance,  train  and  tie  them  up  carefully,  and 
search  for  earwigs  and  slugs  in  the  mornings.  A  ring,  or  circle  of  copper, 
placed  on  the  ground  round  the  stem,  it  appears,  will  prevent  this  latter  pest 
from  approaching  the  leaves  of  plants. 

1 17 1.  Ranunculuses  will  be  making  rapid  growth.  Always  water  in  the 
evening,  and  with  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When 
they  begin  to  show  colour,  the  awning,  or  other  shade,  should  be  placed  over 
them  :  a  few  hoops  extended  over  the  bed,  with  mats  on  the  sunny  side,  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  will  suffice,  and  greatly  prolong  their 
beauty.  While  the  bloom  is  fresh,  give  water ;  but  as  it  fades,  discontinue 
it,  and  keep  them  from  rain. 

1172.  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinhs,  as  they  advance,  should  be 
tied  to  their  stakes,  reducing  the  number  of  the  shoots  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  flower-pods  of  pinks  do 
not  burst ;  and  those  having  ligatures  round  them  will  require  easing  and 
re-tying.  Shade  any  forward  flowers,  giving  plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure. 
The  larger  stalks  of  the  pink,  or  grass,  as  it  is  technically  called,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  plant,  may  be  "piped"  now  ;  that  is,  the  upper  part 
of  the  stalk  may  be  drawn  out  of  its  sheath  or  spathe,  and  struck  in  light 
sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-glass.  This  being  done  for  the  larger  stalks,  the 
plants  will  put  out  abundant  stock  for  later  cuttings.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
or  early  in  July,  the  main  crop  of  pipings  or  layers  should  be  got  in.  See  thi& 
is  done  by  making  a  slight  hotbed,  and  covering  it  with  six  inches  of  sandy 
soil,  in  which  the  cuttings  or  rooted  pipings  may  be  planted,  covering  them 
with  small  hand-glasses,  or  they  may  be  struck  on  a  shady  border.  The 
delicate  operation  of  fertilizing  should  be  performed  on  such  as  it  is  desired 
to  keep  for  seed.  This  is  the  only  true  way  of  getting  first-class  seedhngs, 
and  both  parent  plants  selected  for  experiment  should  be  the  most  perfect  of 
their  kind. 

1173.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  should  be  removed  into  a  northern  aspect, 
all  decayed  petals  taken  away  from  the  seed-pods,  and  as  the  capsules  turn 
brown,  they  should  be  gathered.  Water  as  they  require  it,  and  keep  the  pots 
Iree  from  weeds.     Stake  and  water  hollyhocks  freely. 

ii74«  Pamics  struck  fi-om  cuttings  in  April  and  May  will  produce  fine 
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blooms  if  planted  in  sliady  situations,  or  j^otted  into  6-incb  pots,  and  shaded 
in  very  bright  weather.  Cuttings  may  still  be  taken  from  promising  plants. 
Mark  all  seedlings  having  good  or  singular  properties.  Though  a  flower  may 
not  be  of  good  form,  still,  if  it  have  any  novel  traits  of  character,  it  will  b© 
advisable  to  save  seed  from  it,  in  order  to  perpetuate  or  improve  both  these 
and  its  form.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  side-slips  may  be  taken  and  cut 
down.  Strong  straggling  plants  will  afford  a  good  supply  of  rooted  cuttings 
for  making  up  autumnal  beds. 

1 1 75.  About  the  second  week,  the  awning  may  be  taken  from  the  tulip-shed, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  plants  exposed  fully  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain. 
Offsets  in  warm  situations  will  require  taking  up  before  those  on  the  main  bed: 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  they  may  be  removed  with  safety.  Seed- 
lings which  have  grown  one  year  shoiild  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
during  the  first  winter ;  when  two  years  old  they  may  be  lifted  and  kept 
separated. 

1 1 76.  Offsets  and  exposed  beds  should  be  taken  up  at  an  earlier  period  than 
those  that  have  been  covered,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  purpose,  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  begins  to  change.  They  should  be  stowed  away  in  some  dry 
airy  place,  where  mice  cannot  have  access  to  them,  leaving  them  there  till  the 
bulb  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  fibres,  husk,  and  skin  remaining  also. 

1 177.  Sorts  which  it  is  desirable  to  save  seed  from  should  have  the  seed- 
pods  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  placed  in  a  notched  stick.  This  will  pre- 
serve the  crown  from  receiving  moisture,  and  prevent  decay.  Remove  the 
seed-vessels  of  all  others,  as  the  bulbs  become  ready  to  take  up  sooner  than 
if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on. 

1 178.  Reserve-Garden. — A  shady  piece  of  ground  in  the  reserve-garden 
should  now  be  prepared  for  cuttings  of  double  wallflowers,  rockets,  sweet- 
williams,  pansies,  and  other  plants  required  for  next  spring's  bloom.  Alreetias 
and  many  other  spring-flowering  plants  may  also  be  divided  and  planted  out 
this  month ;  and  beds  of  annuals  for  autumn-flowering  should  be  sown  in  tha 
space  left  by  the  zinnias,  China  asters,  and  marigolds  planted  out. 


§  3. —The  Mixed  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden. 

I179.  Mushroom-Growing. — Mushrooms  may  easily  be  had  at  any  season 
of  the  year  by  adopting  an  artificial  process,  and  spawning,  with  Llilltrack  or 
other  artificial  spawn,  a  bed  made  after  the  following  manner  : — The  best, 
situation  for  the  artificial  growth  of  mushrooms  is  a  cellar  or  underground 
tool-house,  or  any  other  place  where  the  atmosphere  is  of  that  close,  damp, 
foggy  character  which  is  always  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  01 
fungi.  The  antechamber  or  passage  to  an  ice-house  is  an  excellent  i^lace  for 
a  mushroom-bed,  and  is  frequently  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  :  any  shed, 
however,  whether  underground  or  not,  may  be  made  available  ;  and,  indeed, 
"With  a  little  more  care,  mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  without 
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any  roof  to  cover  them  at  all ;  but  a  cellar  or  underground  hole  has  a 
decided  preference.  The  foundation  of  the  bed  must  be  well-rotted 
manure  from  the  horse-yard,  which  has  been  sweetened  by  being  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  :  it  may  have  a  little  good  loam  mixed  with 
it,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  barrows  of  loam  to  twelve  of  manure. 
The  bed  is  best  made  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  the  manui-e  should  be  well 
and  firmly  beaten  down  with  a  spade.  When  the  heat  has  fallen  to 
about  75°,  the  spawn  may  be  put  in.  This  artificial  spawn,  which  is 
usually  made  up  in  cakes,  must  be  broken  up  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
square,  and  placed  all  over  the  bed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  manure,  about 
10  or  12  inches  apart.  A  covering  of  1  inch,  or  1^  inch,  of  good  garden 
loam  is  then  to  be  placed  all  over  the  bed,  and  the  surface  again  beaten  firm 
with  a  spade.  The  whole  must  then  be  covered  well  over  with  straw  or  other 
material,  to  exclude  all  light.  The  growth  of  the  mushrooms  will,  of  course, 
depend  somewhat  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  in  a  temj^erature  of 
45"^  to  55°  they  will  usually  begin  to  appear  in  about  six  weeks.  Little 
or  no  water  should  be  given  to  the  bed  until  the  mushrooms  begin  to  come 
up,  as  its  own  moisture  and  heat  ought  to  be  suSicient  to  start  the  spawn  ; 
but  as  soon  as  mushrooms  appear,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  may  be  given, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  little  common  salt,  or,  better  still,  saltpetre,  will 
have  a  great  effect  upon  the  crop.  It  is  essential  that  the  surface  of  the  bed 
be  kept  quite  dark.  If  the  bed  be  made  in  the  open  air,  it  may  be  necessary, 
after  a  time,  to  give  to  the  spawn  a  fresh  start,  by  placing  a  lining  of  hot 
manure  around  it ;  but  on  all  occasions  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
heat  of  the  bed  is  not  so  excessive  as  to  burn  up  the  spawn.  This,  however, 
can  never  happen  at  a  temperature  of  75° ;  and  when  a  bed  is  above 
this,  no  spawn  should  ever  be  inserted. 

ii8o.  Siceet-herh  Garden. — A  convenient  spot  in  everj'' kitchen-garden  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  such  herbs  as  are  necessary  and  useful  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  With  a  little  care  and  management,  the  herb-garden  may  be 
made  not  only  useful,  but  ornamental  also.  It  should,  in  general,  be  situated 
as  near  the  kitchen  premises  as  possible  :  and  each  kind  of  herb  should  have 
its  own  separate  bed.  If  a  square  piece  of  land  be  set  apart  for  the  herb- 
garden,  the  beds  may  be  arranged  in  some  fanciful  form,  or  separated  by 
gravel  walks,  and  having  neat  box  or  tile  edgings.  The  most  useful  and  best 
■worthy  of  cultivation  are  the  following  : — Pai-sley,  sage,  thyme,  mint,  fennel, 
rue,  basil,  marjoram,  balm,  and  rosemary.  ' 

Ii8i.  Parsley  is  best  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills,  about  four  inches  apart  ;  and  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  well  up, 
should  be  thinned  out  to  about  four  or  six  inches.  It  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  from  March  to  September,  and  takes  about  seven  weeks  in  coming  up. 
Curled  parsley  is  the  best,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  seed  from 
good  plants.     Parsley  will  be  finest  in  a  rich  light  soil. 

1 182.  Sage  will  grow  freely  from  slips,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  autumn 
as  soou  as  the  plants  have  ceased  flowering,  or  in  the  spring  6f  the  year. 
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11S3.  Thyme  is  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  and  planting  out  the 
pieces  in  a  bed  about  four  inches  apart. 

1 184.  Mint  also  grows  from  pieces  of  the  roots,  which  spread  with  great 
rapidity ;  for  every  piece  that  shows  a  joint  will  grow.  It  requires  a  moist 
soil,  and  the  bed  in  which  it  is  placed'should  be  inclosed  with  a  string,  briclv 
or  tile  edging,  as  it  is  frequently  very  troublesome  in  running  about. 

1 185.  Fennel  may  be  raised  from  seed  in  April  or  May.  The  seed  should 
be  covered  lightly  with  fine  mould ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough, 
they  may  be  set  out  in  a  bed  about  a  foot  apart.  A  good  bed  of  fennel  will' 
last  for  years  ;  but  to  insure  fine  leaves,  the  flower-stalks  should  always  be  cut 
off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  so  as  never  to  ripen  seed. 

1x86.  Rue  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  or  seed. 
11S7.  Rosemary  in  the  same  way  as  rue. 

1 188.  Balm  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots ;  and  so  also  may 
Marjoram. 

1 189.  Any  of  these  sweet  herbs  may  be  preserved  for  winter  use  by  being 
cut  when  in  full  growth,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They  may  then  be  kept  tied: 
Tip  in  bunches  in  a  dry  room,  or  rubbed  down  and  bottled,  which  is  far  better. 

1 190.  To  Blanch  Endive. — Place  over  each  plant,  when  full  grown,  a  large 
tile  or  slate,  which  will  effectually  exclude  all  light,  and  blanch  the  endive  in- 
a  few  days.  Some  gardeners  tie  the  plants  up  with  bass  or  twine,  in  the  same 
manner  as  lettuces  ;  but  the  plan  is  objectionable,  as  in  wet  weather  the  rain 
■will  run  down  the  endive-leaves,  and  rot  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 

1 191.  Vegetable-Marrows,  Gourd,  Pumiykins. — All  vegetables  of  this  class, 
which  produce  an  immense  amount  of  food,  may  be  profitably  and  easily  cul- 
tivated by  attending  to  the  following  directions  : — The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  April  or  May,  in  pots  or  pans  of  rich  light  soil,  and  raised  in  a  warm  frame. 
As  soon  as  possible,  the  young  plants  should  be  potted  off,  and  hardened  in  a 
cold  frame  for  planting  out  in  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  Mr.  James 
Cuthill  tells  us  that  marrows  contain  a  rich  sugary  and  farinaceous  matter, 
and  are  a  most  excellent  and  nutritious  article  of  diet  when  di-essed  in  the 
following  manner  : — Cut  the  marrows  into  short  pieces,  take  out  all  the  pith 
and  seeds,  and  boil  them  in  plenty  of  water  with  a  little  salt.  When  well 
boiled,  scrape  out  all  the  marrow,  put  it  between  two  dishes,  and  squeeze 
out  all  the  water  ;  then  mash  it  well,  adding  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  butter. 
It  is  then  a  dish  fit  for  any  table.  The  cultivation  Mr.  Cuthill  recommends 
is  to  sow  the  seed  about  the  first  week  in  May  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  warm 
corner,  transplanted  to  moderately  rich  land.  "  I  can  grow,"  he  adds,  "  twenty 
tons  of  the  marrows  to  the  acre  easily  ;  and,  when  ripe,  they  can  bo  stowed 
away  anywhere,  and  will  keep  good  for  a  very  great  length  of  time.  In  addition 
to  their  utility  as  a  vegetable  for  the  table,  they  form  a  most  excellent  and 
economical  article  when  boiled  for  fattening  pigs." 

1192.  The  Grape  Vine. — It  is  certain  that  our  moist  and  cloudy  climate  is 
not  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  grape ;  its  cultivation  in  the  open  air 
requires  great  care  ;  and  in  many  seasons  the  most  skilful  management  will 
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fail  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Nevertheless,  its  graceful  trailing  babit  and 
beautiful  foliage  render  it  higbly  ornamental  on  the  walls  of  a  house  ;  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  worth  cultivating,  with  the  prospect  of  some  fruit  in  favour- 
able summers.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  former  days  vineyards  of  con- 
siderable extent  were  cultivated,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  found  in 
Gloucestershire. 

1 193.  The  vine  is  propagated  by  cuttings  and  by  layering.  Cuttings,  made 
early  in  March  or  the  latter  end  of  February,  may  be  planted  about  the 
middle  of  March,  The  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  last  year,  shortened  to 
about  12  inches,  or  three  joints  each ;  and  if  they  have  an  inch  or  so  of 
last  year's  wood  at  the  bottom,  it  will  be  an  advantage.  They  may  be  planted 
either  in  nm*sery  rows  until  rooted,  or  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to 
remain,  observing  in  the  latter  case  to  plant  them  in  a  slanting  direction, 
and  so  deep  that  only  one  eye  or  joint  is  above-ground,  and  that  close  to 
the  surface. 

1 194.  Vines  are  propagated  by  layering  of  the  shoot  of  last  year,  or  of  a 
part  of  the  branch,  laying  them  about  four  or  five  inches  deep  and  covering 
them  with  soil,  leaving  about  three  eyes  above  the  ground  ;  they  are  also 
layered  in  large  pots,  either  by  drawing  the  branch  through  the  drainage-hole 
and  filling  the  pot  with  soil,  or  by  bending  the  branch  and  sinking  it  four  or 
five  inches  in  the  soil  and  pegging  it  down  there  ;  it  may  then  either  be  grown 
as  a  potted  vine  or,  when  fully  rooted,  transferred  to  its  permanent  place  on 
the  wall  or  vine  border ;  in  the  latter  case  the  soil  of  the  border  should  be  dug 
out  for  three  or  four  feet,  as  directed  for  other  wall-trees,  a  solid  concrete 
bottom  formed,  with  thorough  drainage  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  border 
filled  in  again,  first  with  bones  and  other  animal  remains,  then  with  limo 
rubbish  where  that  is  available,  and  the  surface  with  good  loamy  soil.  In 
this  soil  the  vine  should  be  planted,  the  roots  being  previously  trimmed  and 
spread  out  horizontally,  so  as  to  radiate  in  a  half-circle  from  the  crown  of 
the  stem.  Under  such  an  arrangement  as  this  the  vine  comes  rapiJly 
into  bearing. 

1 195.  When  the  vine  is  approaching  this  state,  and  the  leaves  have  fallen,  a 
general  regulation  of  the  shoots  becomes  necessary.  In  every  part  of  the  tree, 
a  proper  supply  of  last  year's  shoots,  both  lateral  and  terminal,  should  be 
encouraged,  these  being  the  principal  bearers  to  produce  next  year's  fruit.  All 
irregular  and  superabundant  shoots  not  wanted  should  be  cut  out,  and  with 
them  all  of  the  former  year's  bearers,  which  are  either  too  close  to  each  other 
or  which  are  too  long  for  their  respective  places.  Where  it  is  not  desirable 
to  cut  out  the  branch  entirely,  prune  the  branch  back  to  some  eligible  lateral 
shoot,  to  form  a  terminal  or  leading  branch.  Cut  out  also  all  naked  old  wood. 
The  last  summer's  shoots  thus  left  will  in  spring  project  fi-om  every  eye,  or 
bud,  young  shoots,  which  produce  the  grapes  the  same  summer.  The  general 
rule  is  to  shorten  the  shoots  to  three,  four,  five,  or  six  eyes  or  joints  in  length, 
according  to  their  strength,  and  cutting  them  back  to  half  an  inch,  to  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  every  eye,  the  strongest  branches  being  limited  to  five  or 
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six  joints,  except  where  it  is  i-equired  to  cover  a  vacant  space  on  the  wall. 
When  left  longer,  the  vines  become  crowded,  in  the  followiug  summer,  with 
useless  shoots,  and  the  fruit  is  smaller  in  consequence.  This  pruning  should 
he  performed  early  in  spring,  even  as  early  as  February, — pruning  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  sap  has  begun  to  ascend,  the  wound  is  apt  to  bleed  when 
the  thick  branches  have  been  cut  off.  A  second  ijruning  should  be  performed 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  grapes  are  formed  and  the  shoot  has 
attained  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet :  at  this  time  pinch  off  the  shoot  about 
six  inches  above  the  fruit  and  nail  it  to  the  wall  in  such  a  way  that  the  fruit 
may  be  in  contact  with  it.  About  midsummer  a  third  pruning  should  take 
place,  when  all  the  branches  should  be  gone  over  and  the  fruitless  branches, 
not  required  for  next  year's  wood,  removed.  A  vigorous  vine  will  require  a 
fourth  and  final  pruning  in  August,  when  the  long  shoots  from  the  previous 
stoppings  must  be  shortened  back  again,  and  all  leaves  lying  too  much  over 
the  bunches  of  fruit  removed ;  taking  care  to  prune,  however,  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  is  always  a  succession  of  j'oung  branches  advancing  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  properly  furnished  with  bearers,  as  well  as  a 
suflBcient  supply  of  young  wood  to  replace  the  old  as  it  becomes  unserviceable. 
The  pruning  finished,  let  the  branches  be  nailed  or  tied  neatly  to  the  wall  or 
trellis,  laying  them  regularly  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  apart.  Vine-pruning  may 
te  performed  any  time  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  weather  permits  ; 
tut  the  sooner  the  woi-k  is  done  the  better.  The  young  shoots  of  last  j-ear 
produce  shoots  themselves  the  ensuing  summer ;  and  these  are  the  fi:uit- 
bearers,  which  are  to  be  trained  horizontally  or  upright,  according  to  the 
design  of  the  tree. 

1 196.  In  May  the  ■sdnes  will  shoot  vigorously,  producing,  besides  bearing  and 
succession  shoots,  others  which  must  be  cut  away,  and  bearing  and  other 
useful  branches  nailed  or  tied  up  close  to  the  wall  before  they  get  entangled 
with  each  other ;  and  all  weak  and  straggling  shoots,  especially  those  rising 
from  the  old  wood,  should  be  cleai-ed  away.  ]\[uch  of  this  summer  pruning 
may  be  effected  by  pinching  off  the  young  shoots  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
while  they  are  young  and  tender.  This  should  be  continued  during  June  and 
July.  Many  small  shoots  rise,  one  mostly  from  every  eye  of  the  same  sum- 
mer's main  shoots  laid  in  a  month  or  two  ago  :  these  must  be  displaced,  in 
order  to  admit  all  the  air  possible  to  the  advancing  fruit.  All  new  shoots 
whatever  should  now  be  rubbed  off  as  they  appear,  except  where  they  are 
required  to  cover  the  wall.  In  August,  even  these  must  be  rubbed  off,  being 
utterly  valueless  even  for  that  j^u-pose.  Dm-ing  this  month,  the  fruit  itself 
requires  attention.  Where  the  branches  are  entangled,  or  in  confusion,  let 
them  be  regulated  so  that  every  branch  may  hang  in  its  proper  position. 
All  the  shoots  that  have  fruit  hanging  on  them,  or  which  are  ranging 
out  of  bounds,  may  be  stopped,  and  where  the  grapes  are  too  much 
shaded  during  August  and  September,  remove  a  few  of  the  leaves  which, 
intercept  the  light  and  heat.  They  should  now  have  all  possible  aids  of  tho 
■eun  to  enrich  their  flavour.     It  will  be  necessary  now  to  protect  them  from 
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birds,  wasps,  &c.,  by  bagging  the  best  bunches  in  gauze  cr  paper  bags.  In 
October,  the  bunches  are  ripe  to  bursting,  and  ready  to  gather,  preparatory 
to  a  new  year  of  growth  and  decay ;  bearing  in  mind  that  success  depends  on 
well-ripened  wood— a  short-jointed  branch,  ripened  shoot  under  an  August  sun, 
being  a  fruitful  bearer  of  highly-flavoured  fruit :  for  this  purpose  a  light  porous 
earth  is  preferable  to  more  tenacious  clay  soils.  When  the  bunches  of  grapes 
are  formed,  pinch  off  the  leading  point  of  the  growing  shoot  one  joint  above 
that  from  which  the  bunch  proceeds.  This  is  done  to  check  the  tendency  of 
shoots  to  overlap  one  another.  After  the  j'oung  points  have  been  stopped,  each 
joint  below  the  stopping  will  put  forth  a  side-shoot.  These  are  termed  lateral 
shoots.  While  this  close  stopping  limits  the  extension  of  the  tree,  the  size  of 
the  berry  is  much  inci-eased.  This  stopping  is  continued  till  the  stoning 
period  commences.  This  process  occupies  six  or  eight  weeks,  during  which 
the  growth  of  the  fruit  remains  stationary,  and  the  leading  shoots  may  be^ 
suffered  to  push  wherever  they  may. 

1 197.  During  the  swelling  of  the  berry,  the  fruit  begins  to  acquire  flavour,  and 
the  buds  plumpness  and  firmness.  Henceforth  they  must  have  all  the  sun- 
light possible.  To  obtain  this,  all  the  lateral  spray  and  others  which  shad© 
the  larger  leaves  must  be  stript  away,  leaving  the  larger  leaves  exposed  to  tho 
Sim  ;  for  the  fruit  receives  its  flavour  through  the  agency  of  the  leaves. 

1 19S.  Pruning  varies  with  the  fancies  of  the  operator.  Spur priining  consists 
of  carrying  up  one  leading  shoot  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  house  or  wall,  either 
at  one  year's  gi-owth,  or  two  or  three,  leaving  spurs  or  lateral  shoots  to  develop 
themselves  at  regular  intervals  on  the  stem.  This  is  usually  the  result  of 
three  years'  growth,  the  cane  being  allowed  to  make  a  third  of  the  length 
of  the  first  year,  a  second  third  the  second  yeai-,  and  the  remaining  third 
dui-ing  the  third  year.  There  will  thus  "be  five  branches  the  first  year,  ten  the 
second  year,  and  fifteen  the  third  year.  The  subsequent  pruning  is  confined 
to  pi-uning  each  of  the  laterals  back  to  the  last  eye  at  the  base  of  the  shoot. 

1 199.  Loiifj-rod  Pruning  consists  in  establishing  a  stump  with  three  strong 
branches  or  collars,  from  each  of  which,  in  its  tuni,  a  shoot  springs,  which, 
by  a  regular  system  of  pruning,  is  worked  in  successive  lengths,  the  one- 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  rafter,  the  second  half  the  length,  and  the 
third,  recently  pruned  back,  is  to  produce  the  renewal-shoot. 

1200.  Where  the  object  is  to  cover  a  wall  or  house,  the  leading  shoots  are- 
carried  almost  at  random,  the  pruner  selecting  those  which  suit  him,  without 
heeding  much,  so  long  as  they  are  short-jointed  and  strong,  shortening  back 
the  renewal-shoots,  according  to  the  space  they  are  to  occupy,  from  three  to 
six  or  eight  eyes. 

1201.  <So?-i5.— Early  Black  ripens  in  July,  in  situations  where  the  Black 
Hamburgs  fail.  Miller's  Burgundy,  known  by  its  white  downy  leaf,  is- 
verj-  early  and  hardy.  White  Sweetwater  is  an  early  sort,  with  a  fine  large- 
berry,  but  sets  badly.     White  ^Muscadine,  excellent  for  all  purposes. 

1202.  Black  Hamburg  ripens  out  of  doors  in  fine  seasons,  but  is  very- 
capricious   iB  colour.     White  Frontignan  is  a  fine  early  grape,  sweet  but 
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insipid.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  requires  artificial  heat  to  ripen,  but  is  one  of 
the  richest  grapes  in  cultivation.  West's  St.  Peter  and  the  Cannon  Mill 
Grape  are  both  favourites  for  house-culture. 

1203.  Many  expedients  have  been  tried  to  expedite  the  ripening  of  the  grape 
on  open  walls.  The  bunches  have  been  put  in  empty  flasks,  run  on  tiles  of  the 
house  roof,  and  trained  on  sloping  walls  :  they  ripen  earlier  in  the  flask,  but 
acquire  an  insipid  flavour ;  and  sloping  walls,  while  they  catch  more  of  the 
sun's  rays,  catch  also  all  heavy  rains.  Nettings  of  muslin,  sufl&ciently  fine  to 
keep  out  wasps  and  other  insects  in  the  ripening  season,  without  intercepting 
the  sun's  rays,  are,  perhaps,  the  safest  protection,  unless  a  few  movable 
sashes  can  be  spared  to  cover  the  walls  in  cold  and  damp  weather,  and' 
increase  the  radiation  of  heat. 


§  4.— Kitchen-Garden. 

1204.  ]\rany  principal  crops  come  in  this  month,  and,  following  suddenly 
upon  a  time  when  the  supply  from  the  kitchen-garden  is  somewhat  scanty, 
show  the  real  effect  of  cropping  too  abundantly  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Peas,  beans,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables,  come 
in  all  at  once,  that  could  not  be  produced  earlier  in  the  open  ground.  All' 
show  the  propriety  of  dispersing  the  crops  more  regularly  through  the  season. 
The  young  gardener  should  make  a  note  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  manage 
so  that  there  is  no  flush  of  vegetables  at  one  time  and  a  dearth  of  them 
at  others.  Particularly  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  long  cold- 
springs,  in  which  the  weather  is  exceedingly  vai'iable  and  mostly  ungenial, 
when  vegetation  makes  very  slow  progress  indeed  ;  it  is  then  that  root-crops 
and  brassicte  come  in  so  useful ;  then  that  Brussels  sprouts,  kale,  and  broccoli, 
yield  a  succession  of  sweet  wholesome  sprouts,  that  grow  almost  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  form  the  principal  supply  from  Christmas  to  May.  It  is  now  the 
time  to  look  forward  to  that  time  and  be  well  prepared  for  it,  so  that  available 
space  should  have  been  left,  in  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  above-named 
can  be  grown.  Ground  that  has  been  lying  fallow  since  the  winter  can  now 
be  turned  to  good  account;  and  be  it  remembered  that  fifty  firm  stocky  plants- 
of  broccoli  will  yield  a  better  supjily  than  a  hundred  plants  that  have  been 
drawn  up  between  other  crops,  or  been  crowded.  This  month  being  generally 
a  dry  one,  the  watering-pot  must  not  remain  idle  ;  many  kitchen  crops  will 
not  do  well  if  kept  dry.  Most  kinds  of  salads  are  worthless  if  stinted  of  water  ; 
and  as  a  rule,  a  judicious  application  of  it  will  amply  repay  the  time  and" 
labour  ;  but  let  it  be  applied  copiously,  for  mere  surface-watering  only  attracts 
the  roots  to  the  surface,  to  be  burnt  up  by  the  sun. 

1205.  Asimragus. — Water  newly-planted  beds,   and  keep  clear  of  weeds. 
Beds  in  bearing  will  be  benefitted  by  an  application  of  liquid  manure.     Do^ 
not  cut  too  closely,  but  leave  a  few  heads  to  expand  and  communicate  with 
the  light  of  day. 

1206.  Seahale. — Thin  out  the  crowns  where  they  are  anyways  thick.    A  few 
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strong  heads  are  better  tlian  many  weak  ones  :  young  seedlings  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  a  sprinkling  of  wood-ashes.  It  being  a  marine  plant,  salt  may  be 
strewn  between  the  rows.  Keep  the  young  plants  well  watered,  and  hoe 
frequently  between. 

1207.  Beans.— The  last  sowing  of  these  should  be  made  for  the  season  : 
they  seldom  pay  for  sowing  later.  Top  those  in  bloom  before  they  become 
infested  with  aphis.  This  pest  adheres  to  the  j'oung  tops ;  consequently, 
remove  that,  and  the  insects  have  no  place  suitable  for  them.  If  topped  as 
soon  as  the  first  flower  opens,  the  crop  will  be  as  large  as  if  allowed  to  continue 
growing,  and  they  set  much  earlier.  Mulching  will  increase  the  quantity  and 
-quality  of  the  crop. 

1208.  Ru7iner  Beans  do  well  sown  any  time  before  midsummer.  On  light 
gi-ound  they  may  be  dibbed  in — an  expeditious  method.  Some  recommend 
soaking  them  in  water  for  a  day  before  sowing,  which  may  be  advantageous  in 
hot,  di-y  weather ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  water  the  drills  or  holes  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  Those  sown  last  month  should  be  earthed  and  staked  before  thcj  begin 
to  run.  This  vegetable  is  often  used  by  cottagers  to  form  or  cover  an  arbour,  or 
fence,  or  screen,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  except  on  account  of  its  ephe- 
meral character.  Kasturtions  may  still  be  sown,  being  very  quick  at  this 
rtirae.     Those  already  up  should  have  their  supports  about  four  or  five  feet 

high. 

1209.  Peas. — After  the  second  week  this  month,  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow 
strong  growers.  Before  then  such  sorts  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen, 
Knight's  Tall  Marrow,  &c.,  may  be  sown  to  advantage  ;  but  after  that  it  is 
best  to  sow  such  sorts  as  Auvergne,  or  Champion  of  Pai'is.  The  time  from 
sowing  to  bearing  is  less,  and  proportionately  certain  of  yielding  a  crop. 

12 10.  Celery  will  probably  be  in  condition  for  final  planting  towards  the  end 
■of  this  month  :  the  main  crop  had  better  be  deferred  till  next  month.  Celery 
is  generally  considered  a  gross  feeder,  requiring  a  rich  highly-manvired  soil 
and  abundance  of  water.  It  certainly  cannot  be  grown  to  perfection  without 
both.  In  order  to  give  it  the  best  possible  chance,  it  is  usually  grown  in 
•trenches  from  sis  inches  to  a  foot  deep.  The  trenches  are  marked  out  four  or 
five  feet  apart,  and  the  top  spit  thrown  out,  and  also  the  loose  soil.  For 
single  rows  a  foot  will  be  sufficient,  but  for  double  rows  the  trenches  must  be 
IS  inches  wide.  Having  thrown  out  the  soil,  put  six  inches  of  good  rotten 
dung  in  the  trenches,  and  fork  it  well  into  the  bottom ;  if  then  left  till  a 
shower  of  rain,  so  much  the  better :  for  that  reason  it  is  advisable  to  get  the 
-trenches  ready  early.  The  plants  should  then  be  planted  with  a  trowel,  and 
well  settled  in  with  water,  which  must  afterwards  be  used  unsparingly. 
Another  way  is  to  plant  on  the  level  ground,  it  having  previously  been  well 
manured  and  trenched.  Plant  2  feet  or  18  inches  apart,  to  blanch  it :  when 
•drain-pipes  are  used,  the  pipes  should  be  filled  in  with  sand.     This  being  the 

cleanest  method  of  growing  celery,  it  is  well  worth  adopting :  a  far  greater 
number  of  plants  can  be  grown  on  a  given  space  than  by  the  ordinary  method. 
at  is  also  an  advantage  that  the  plants  can  receive  the  benefit  cf  rain  and 
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liquid  manure  after  earthing  up,  which  cannot  very  well  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  if  by  any  chance  the  sowing  was  not  accomplished  in 
April  or  May,  it  may  be  done  early  this  month,  with  every  chance  of  success, 
by  sowing  some  such  large-growing  sort  as  White's.  This  will  get  a  moderate 
size  by  October ;  and  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  it  over  large,  such  sorts 
arc  as  well  deferred  till  late  before  sowing :  those  already  up  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  the  best-coloured  plants. 

1211.  Carrots.  —Thin  without  delay,  but  not  too  closely,  as  some  are  apt  to 
run,  even  under  the  best  culture.  From  nine  inches  to  a  foot  is  a  good  average. 
A  succession  may  be  sown  any  time  before  midsummer. 

1 2 12.  0?iW)i5  should  receive  a  final  thinning,  allowing  eight  or  nine  inches 
for  the  main  crop.  Use  the  small  hoe  as  often  as  possible,  and  keep  them 
clean.  Onions  for  salading  may  still  be  sown.  A  shady  border  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  will  suit  them.  Tree-onions,  potato  ditto,  and  those  planted 
for  seed,  will  require  some  support.  Drive  a  few  stakes  round  them,  and  pass 
strings  from  one  to  the  other,  or  tie  to  single  stakes.  If  thej'-  are  allowed  to 
break  down,  they  receive  a  permanent  injury,  and  the  yield  is  reduced  or 
altogether  prevented. 

12 13.  ieeZrs.— Plant  in  dcej)  di-ills,  to  admit  of  earthing  up:  give  an 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather.  Soot  dredged  over  them  will  stimulate 
them,  and  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects  in  a  great  measui'c. 

12 14.  Potatoes. — Earth  up  before  they  get  too  tall,  but  leave  the  top  of  the 
ridges  nearly  flat,  so  that  the  tubers  are  not  buried  too  deeply.  It  is  a  great 
error  many  fall  into  of  drawing  the  earth  as  high  as  possible  up  the  stems. 
They  do  not  bear  so  well,  from  the  greater  exclusion  of  air  from  the  roots. 
Potatoes  that  have  been  retarded  may  be  planted  this  month :  they  will  yield 
new  potatoes  in  the  autumn. 

1215.  Turnips. — Sow  a  good  breadth  of  these — they  will  come  in  well  and 
be  very  useful  in  the  autumn.  Sow  immediately  after  rain,  or,  if  the  ground 
is  light,  immediately  after  digging.  They  grow  very  quickly  ;  but  some  slight 
protection  from  birds  will  be  necessary  the  short  time  they  are  germinating. 
White  worsted  will  generally  be  found  efficient.  Tread  the  seed  in  well,  or 
Tise  the  wooden  roller  after  sowing,  but  finish  ofi"  with  a  rake. 

1216.  Scorzoneras,  d-c. — Thin  to  about  10  inches  or  a  foot,  and  stir  the 
ground  well  between  them. 

1217.  French  Beans. — Sow  a  few  rows  of  those  for  succession.  There  are 
many  varieties ;  but  it  is  immaterial  what  sort  is  sown,  except  on  the  question  of 
flavour  or  productiveness.  I  consider  the  lai-ger-gi-owing  sorts  are  the  best  to 
sow  now.  TheKoyal  Dun,  the  Negro  and  Cream-coloured,  &c.,  unhke  dwarfer 
sorts,  continue  in  bearing  a  long  time.  Thin  to  four  or  six  inches,  and  earth 
up,  but  give  no  manure. 

121S.  Lettuce. — Sow  on  a  north  border,  but  plant  in  an  open  situation. 
It  is  necessary  to  sow  often  to  insure  a  succession.  W^ater  the  ground 
thoroughly,  or  not  at  all :  surface-watering  is  very  injurious. 

1219.  Endive  may  be  sown  this  month,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  run  now  thaa 
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formerly.  This  seed  grows  very  quickl)-,  and  birds  do  not  seem  to  care  about* 
It ;  it  may  therefore  be  merely  sown  broadcast,  trodden,  and  raked.  Plant 
out  early  to  insure  a  good  cm'l  in  the  leaf. 

1220.  Vegetable  Marrons  and  Pumplcins  should  be  got  out  early  this  month. 
If  good  strong  plants,  they  may  be  merely  planted  on  a  sunny  border  ;  but 
they  are  much  better  for  having  a  little  dung -heat ;  or  dung  without  heat  will 
suit  them,  for  they  delight  in  a  loose  bed  of  light  but  well-rotted  dung  that 
they  can  root  into  easily.     Give  plenty  of  water  if  the  weather  holds  dry. 

1221.  Caimcums  and  Tomatoes  the  beginning  of  this  month. — Plant  these- 
against  a  south  wall  if  possible — otherwise  against  a  sloping  bank.     The  full 
sun  is  necessary  to  induce  these  to  bear  well — under  and  between  wall-trees, 
where  there  may  be  any  vacancies,  are  well  filled  up  by  them. 

1222.  Cress. — Sow  American  and  Normandy  for  succession. 

1223.  Broccoli. — Defer  not  later  than  the  middle  of  this  month  the  final 
sowing  of  late  sorts.  "Walcheren  sown  now  wUl  very  likely  come  in  during 
the  winter.  Plant  out  those  that  are  ready,  and  never  allow  them  to  draw 
up  in  the  seed-bed  ;  but  prick  them  out  temporarily  :  they  will  pay  for  it. 
If  there  is  no  room  for  them  otherways,  transplant  in  drills^  made  for  the 
purpose. 

1224.  Jj-russels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  and  Savoys. — Get  these  planted  for  good' 
as  early  as  possible  ;  planting  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  water  freely. 
Puddling  the  roots  in  clay  and  soot  mized  in  water  may  be  good  for  them 
and  prevent  clubbing  in  a  great  measure.  Plant  between  rows  of  peas  and 
beans  that  will  soon  be  off  the  ground — no  matter  how  firm  the  gi'ound  is. 
Judging  fi'om  my  own  experience,  this  group  do  best  if  the  ground  has  not 
been  dug  for  several  months  before  planting.  Watering  once  a  day  or  oftener 
will  be  necessary  in  dry  weather. 

1225.  Callage  and  Caulifloxoer  should  also  be  planted  out  when  strong 
enough.  The  latter  will  prove  very  useful  in  August  and  September.  A 
succession  of  these  is  an  important  matter. 


§  5.— The  Fruit-Garden. 

1226.  The  occupants  of  the  fruit-garden  will  be  either  dwarf  standards, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  or  plums,  espaliei's  or  pyramids,  all  of  which  have 
undergone  a  special  course  of  training  r.nd  pruning  suitable  to  their  habits ;  or 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  on  the  walls,  with  the  usual  aiTangements 
for  bush-fruit ;  and  the  skill  of  the  gardener  is  now  best  displayed  in  selecting' 
the  shoots  to  be  retained  or  encouraged  for  extending  the  trees.  They  should- 
be  short-jointed  and  brown-coloured,  and  should  now  be  stopped  and  laid  in. 
Where  the  leading  shoots  of  peaches  or  nectarines  are  growing  too  vigorously, 
stop  them,  in  order  to  encourage  lateral  shoots,  by  pinching  off  the  leadings- 
bud.  Unless  this  operation  is  performed  early  in  the  season,  the  shoots  da 
not  get  properly  ripened.     If  the  fi-uit  seems  setting  too  thickly,  let  it  b© 
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partially  thinned,  reserving  the  main  thinning,  however,  till  after  it  has 
stoned.  The  trees  will  have  been  mulched  last  month  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and  should  now  be  watered,  and  that  so  copiously  that  it  does  not  require 
frequent  repetition,  pouring  the  water  into  the  roots.  Ainicots  will  now 
require  their  final  thinning,  and  stopping,  and  watering,  also  followed  by 
mulching,  which  is  important  at  this  time  for  all  fruit-trees  where  evaporation 
is  active. 

1227.  The  beginning  of  the  month  is  a  busy  period  in  this  department,  and 
much  vigilance  and  perseverance  will  be  requisite  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advancing  growth,  in  preventing  and  keeping  down  the  different  pests. 
Tobacco-water  must  be  instantly  applied,  directly  the  black  or  green-fly 
makes  its  appearance,  endeavouring  to  make  it  act  on  the  under-side  of  the 
leaves.  When  the  foliage  becomes  cm-led,  insect  larva)  are  present :  a  good 
sulphurator,  charged  with  snuflf  and  a  small  portion  of  sulphur,  will  be  found 
the  most  effectual  implement.  Before  using  this,  damp  the  trees  with  the 
syringe,  and  apply  the  snuff  before  the  tree  becomes  dry,  that  it  may  more 
effectually  adhere  to  the  leaves.  Dislodge  the  maggot,  which  coils  itself  up  in 
the  foliage,  and  not  unfrequently  spoils  some  of  the  finest  fruit.  In  dis- 
budding pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  [the  fore-right  shoots,  and  those  not 
wanted  for  laying  on,  should  remain  for  the  pi-esent,  as  stopping  them  at  this 
time  would  only  cause  a  fresh  breaking  into  wood,  either  of  the  eyes  at 
the  base  of  the  stopped  shoot,  or  some  portion  of  the  spm's ;  as  they,  however, 
look  unsightly  on  well-regulated  trees,  it  will  be  better  to  tie  them  slightly  to 
the  main  branches  for  the  present :  this  will  give  a  better  appearance  to  the 
trees,  and  bending  the  shoots  will  in  some  measure  stop  the  over  free  flow  of  the 
sap,  and  so  help  the  object  in  view.  The  precise  time  at  which  shoots  should 
be  shortened  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and 
should  be  deferred  till  all  danger  of  the  remaining  eyes  again  breaking  into 
wood  is  over.  Cherry-trees  now  progressing  towards  maturity  should  be  gone 
carefully  over,  the  shoots  stopped  and  laid  in,  and  the  trees  netted,  to  save 
the  fruit  and  protect  it  from  birds.  If  the  black-fly  appears,  cut  off  the  ends 
of  the  shoots,  unless  it  is  more  convenient  to  wash  them  in  tobacco-water. 

1228.  Where  a  large  number  of  strawberries  ai-e  yearly  forced,  the  plants 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered  will  be  found  valuable  for  planting  out,  producing  a 
most  abundant  crop  the  following  year  :  the  later-forced  ones  will  answer  best, 
as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  bloom  again  in  the  autumn.  Turn  the  plants  into 
rich  soil,  and  if  they  are  only  to  remain  one  year,  they  may  be  planted  pretty 
thick  :  water  them  till  they  get  established.  Place  straw  or  some  similar 
material  between  strawberries  now  in  bloom,  to  preserve  the  fruit  clean 
in  heavy  rains,  and  to  keep  the  ground  moist.  To  grow  this  fruit  in  per- 
fection, it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roots  moist  while  it  is  swelling,  either  by 
mulching,  which  prevents  evaporation,  or  by  watering,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  liberal  supply.  To  accelei-ate  the  ripening  process,  lay  some  pieces  of 
sbto  or  tiles  under  some  of  the  best  fruit.  Where  expense  is  no  object,  tiles 
maybe  obtained  cut  so  as  to  join  round  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  fit  together ; 
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but  tlieir  light  colour  and  greater  porosity  increase  evaporation,  and  slates 
are  preferred  ;  and  where  they  are  not  obtainable,  straw  or  coarse  hay  (not 
lawn-grass)  will  retain  the  heat  and  moisture,  and  keep  the  fruit  free  from 
grit.  Alpines  and  other  late  sorts  should  have  all  the  flowers  pinched  off  this 
month. 

J22g.  This  is  a  fruit  requiring  very  careful  packing  when  sent  to  a  distance. 
When  hampers  are  to  be  sent,  the  fruit  should  be  packed  in  smaller  baskets,  with 
lids,  five  or  six  inches  square,  which  will  pack  conveniently  in  the  larger  hamper. 
Having  placed  some  young  strawberry-leaves  in  the  bottom  and  round  the 
edges  of  the  basket,  fill  up  the  remaining  space  with  fi-uit  and  leaves  alter- 
nately,—not  in  layers,  but  intermixed  with  the  fruit,  and  cover  the  top  with 
leaves,  over  which  place  the  lid.  The  fruit  selected  for  packing  should  never 
be  over-ripe,  and  all  bruised  berries  should  be  thrown  out. 

1230.  A  wash  of  lime-  or  clear  soot-water  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
gooseberries  and  currants  infested  with  the  caterpillar.  These  increase  so 
rapidly  that  a  constant  watch  must  be  kept  up  for  some  time.  The  earth 
immediately  under  the  trees  should  be  watered  and  beaten  firm,  which  will 
prevent  more  of  the  larvjE  from  rising  to  attack  the  shoots.  Where  the  earth  is 
very  light,  a  coating  of  clay  or  loam,  the  consistence  of  mortar,  should  be^ 
spread  under  the  trees,  and  made  firm  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  earth. 
If  these  precautions  are  taken  on  the  insects'  first  appearance,  they  are  more 
easily  kept  from  doing  mischief.  Pinch  back  all  shoots  off  the  currant-trees 
not  wanted  for  wood.  The  fruit  of  gooseberries  will  be  considerably  improved 
by  summer-stopping  the  young  wood. 

1231.  2^r;^s.— Stop  all  except  the  leading  shoots  when  they  have  made  three- 
or  four  joints,  and  lay  on  leaders  and  shoots  required  for  filling  up.  Watering 
the  roots  with  soap-suds  is  found  greatly  to  benefit  the  fruit. 

1232.  FzJies  will  require  going  over.  Thin  out  what  wood  is  not  wanted 
for  bearing,  and  stop  the  bearing-shoots  at  one  joint  above  the  shoot :  nail  in 
the  leading  shoots  close  to  the  wall.  Where  the  long-rod  system  of  pruning 
is  adopted,  a  shoot  must  be  selected  and  carried  up  from  the  bottom  of  each 
stem,  to  furnish  bearing-wood  for  next  year.  By  careful  attention  to  the  vine* 
border  and  to  pruning,  the  vine  on  open  walls  may  be  made  much  more  pro- 
ductive, as  well  as  ornamental,  than  it  usually  is. 

1233.  Remove  useless  suckers  from  raspberry  plantations,  to  admit  more  sun 
and  air  to  the  fruit.  Begin  to  layer  strawberries  in  60-pots  directly  runners 
can  be  obtained  for  next  season's  forcing.  Let  the  soil  used  be  rich  and  rather 
lif^ht.  to  encourage  the  runners  to  root  fi-eely :  when  layered,  do  not  let  them 
suffer  for  want  of  water. 

§  6.— Culture  of  Flowers  under  Glass. 

1234.  Consei-vatory.— The  difficulty  of  furnishing  the  conservatory  is  now- 
one  of  taste  and  selection.  Every  floral  tribe  will  now  be  ready  to  furnish  ita. 
quota,  and  discrimination  only  is  reqixired  in  selecting  and  arranging  them. 
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Avoid  crowding ;  encourage  variety  and  harmonious  contrast  in  colour ; 
remove  all  decayed  or  decaying  blossom,  and  guard  against  insects  of  all 
kinds  by  cleanliness  and  timely  fumigation.  Eegulate  the  luxurious  growth 
of  creepers  and  border-plants,  watering  copiously,  occasionally  using  liquid 
manure. 

1235.  Ventilation  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance.  Air  should  be 
admitted  night  and  day,  except  in  cold  gloomy  weather,  and  shading  from 
the  burning  sun  attended  to  for  an  hour  or  two  daily. 

1236.  Large  orange-trees  gro^frn  for  the  flower-garden  or  grounds  during  the 
summer  months  may  now  be  moved  to  the  places  they  are  to  occupy.  If  they 
have  been  kept  cool  and  airy,  they  will  not  have  commenced  their  new  growth, 
which  should  not  take  place  till  they  are  out  of  doors.  Examine  the  roots  tO' 
see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  that  in  watering  the  water  passes  freely- 
through  the  ball.  They  should  have  a  free  sunny  exposure,  but  protected 
from  high  winds.  Keep  a  damp  growing  heat  to  camellias  and  azaleas  making, 
wood :  the  latter  are  very  liable  to  become  infested  with  thrips,  which  can 
only  be  kept  down  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  alternate  nights  for  a  week, 
and  syringing  at  the  same  time  with  diluted  tobacco-water,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pest  is  gone.  The  utmost  vigilance  will  now  be  required  in. 
keeping  the  more  choice  plants  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and  at  the  same- 
time  preserving  the  proper  uniformity  of  growth  to  insure  perfect  and  well- 
bloomed  specimens.  The  precise  time  when  the  active  growth  should  cease,, 
and  its  energies  be  directed  to  maturing  the  current  year's  wood,  can  scarcely 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule — the  habit  of  the  plant  must  be  taken  into  consideration.. 
It  will,  however,  be  safer,  in  general,  to  get  the  wood  of  delicate  plants  espe- 
cially ripened  early  ;  for  though  they  may  not  get  to  be  such  large  plants,  they 
will  be  better  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  mildew  in  the  ensuing  winter,  and 
the  disposition  to  form  bloom-buds  is  always  greater  in  plants  ripening  their 
wood  early.  Young  plants  growing  into  specimens,  and  where  for  a  year  or 
two  bloom  is  no  object,  may,  after  their  fii'st  growth  is  over,  and  being  allowed 
a  month's  rest  (during  which  time  keep  them  rather  dry),  be  started  intO' 
growth  again,  giving  them  a  larger  pot,  if  such  is  necessary,  and  paying  the 
same  attention  to  the  second  growth,  by  stopping,  training,  &c.,  as  directed 
for  plants  in  general.  Orchids  will  now  be  making  free  growth,  and  as  solar- 
light  and  heat  are  approaching  the  maximum  point,  an  atmosphere  humid  in 
proportion  must  be  maintained.  The  paths,  walls,  &c.,  should  be  frequently 
damped  on  bi'ight  days,  and  the  plants  gently  dewed  over  once  or  twice  daily. 
Air  may  now  be  given  more  liberally,  moderating  its  admission,  however,  so 
as  to  prevent  strong  currents  of  air  blowing  on  the  plants. 

1237.  Chorozemas  are  a  most  interesting  genus  of  plants  from  Australia,  which 
bloom  almost  the  whole  year,  more  especially  in  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
and  are  consequently  most  acceptable  additions  to  our  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories. They  are  not  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  are  alike  useful  for  decoi-a- 
tion  and  as  cut  flowers  for  bouquets,  at  a  time  when  such  flowers  are  valuable. 
They  delight  in  a  rich  turfy  peat,  mixed  with  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould  and 
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gritty  sand.  When  recently  potted,  they  require  a  close  pit  or  the  warm  part 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  cautious  watering  at  the  roots,  until  they  get  into  free 
growth.  When  thoroughly  established,  water  with  clear  liquid  manure  twice 
a  week. 

1238.  Chorozemas  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- ripened  young 
vrood,  taken  off  in  July  or  August,  taking  the  short,  stiff,  and  weak  or  medium 
growth,  but  avoiding  twigs  of  a  robust  habit.  These,  after  being  trimmed, 
should  be  about  one  inch  long,  and  must  be  inserted  in  sand,  under  protection 

•of  a  bulb-glass.  In  preparing  the  pots  for  the  cuttings,  take  care  to  drain 
thoroughly,  by  half  filling  them  with  potsherd  ;  then  place  fibrous  peat  about 
an  inch  deep  over  the  drainage,  and  fill  up  with  clean  sand.  After  the  cuttings 
are  in,  place  the  pot  in  a  close  cold-frame,  water  when  necessary,  and  wipe 
the  condensed  moisture  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
Here  the  cuttings  must  remain  until  they  are  cicatrized,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  warmer  situation,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  \evy  slight  bottom- 

",heat,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  off.  If  it  is  late  in  the 
season  before  the  cuttings  are  ready  to  pot  off,  they  should  remain  in  the 
cutting-pot  through  the  winter,  and  be  potted  off  in  February  ;  but  if  they 
.are  ready  for  single  pots  in  September,  they  will  be  much  benefitted  by  being 
potted  off  early. 

1239.  If  you  have  selected  dwarf,  healthy,  bushy,  well-rooted  specimens, 
.prepare  the  following  compost : — Eich  fibrous  peat,  two  parts ;  leaf-mould,  one 
-part ;  rich  txirfy  loam,  two  parts  ;  clean  potsherd  and  charcoal,  broken  to  the 

size  of  horse-beans,  one  part ;  with  sufl&cient  gritty  sand  to  make  the  whole 
when  mixed  light  and  porous.     Having  prepared  this  compost,  examine  the 

■  roots  of  the  plant,  and  if  they  are  strong  and  health}",  prepare  a  pot  two  sizes 
larger,  and  proceed  to  pot  the  plants,  placing  some  of  the  roughest  part  of 

-the  compost  over  the  drainage,  and  fill  up  with  the  finer  soil. 

1240.  After  potting,  place  them  in  a  close  frame  or  pit,  taking  care  to  venti- 
late freely  ;  but  keep  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  shut  up  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
■evening,  and  open  it  again  before  retiring  for  the  night.  Attention  must  be 
•paid  to  stopping  the  rude  shoots,  so  as  to  induce  close,  compact,  and  healthy 

growth.  If  the  plants  progress  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  ^vill  reqmre  a  second 
shift  during  the  season.  The  plants  should  be  kept  growing  untU  the  winter 
fairly  sets  in,  at  which  time  they  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest.  In  the 
second  year  some  of  the  plants  will  produce  a  nice  head  of  bloom  ;  but  in 
order  to  produce  rapid  growth,  remove  the  bloom-buda  when  quite  young,  and 
•keep  the  plants  vigorously  gi-owing  thi'ough  the  second  season.  If  the  plant 
is  in  good  health  and  the  pot  full  of  roots,  a  shift  any  time  between  Christmas 
.and  October  will  not  hurt  it ;  but  never  shift  a  plant  until  the  pot  is  full  of 
vigorous  roots,  and  take  especial  care  that  the  roots  do  not  become  matted 
before  you  shift. 

1 241.  Manure-water  in  a  weak  state  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  but  use  it 
with  caution,  and  not  more  than  twice  a  week.     That  prepared  from  sheep's 

•^ung  and  soot  is  best,  and  it  7m'.st  be  used  in  a  perfectly  clear  stata 
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1242.  Cborozemas  are  subject  to  attacks  of  red-spider  and  mildew.  The 
best  remedy  is  sulpliur-and-water  vigorously  and  plentifully  supplied.  Take 
a  plant  and  lay  it  on  its  side  in  the  open  air,  then  with  the  syringe  wash  it 
thoroughly  :  after  watering,  dust  it  with  sulphxir,  and  repeat  the  dressing  until 
the  pest  is  destroyed. 

1243.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  series 
■which  are  met  with  in  cultivation  : — 


C.  anpustifolia, — a    remarkably    graceful 

shrub,  with  long,  slender,   and  some- 
what scrambling  stems,  having   linear 

acute  leaves  with  recurved  margins,  and 

racemes  of  pretty  flowers,  of  which  the 

standard  is  orange-vellow,  and  the  wings 

crimson-purple.     Flowers  in  March  and 

April.  New  Holland.  Introduced  1830  : 

formerly  called  Dillwynia  glyeinefolia . 
C.  cordata,— an  elegant  dwarf  shrub,  with 

many  slender  branches,   clothed    with 

sessiii-cordate,    obtuse,    spiny -toothed 

leaves,  and  bearing  the  flowers  in  more 

or    less    drooping  racemes.    They  are 

orange  in  the  standard,  with  scarlet  or 

crimson  wings,  sometimes  scarlet  with 

purple.     Flowers  in  March  and  April. 

New  Holland.     Introduced  1836. 
C.  Dicksoni, — a  handsome   dwarf  bushy- 
growing  shrub,  furnished  with  narrow 

leaves,    and    bearing    a    profusion    of 

beautiful  dull  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 

Flowers  in  March  to  May.    New  Hol- 
land.    Introduced  1836. 
C.  flava,— a  very  pretty  and  distinct  form 

for  the  cultivator.  It  is  of  erect,  slender 

habit,  with  elongated  ovate  leaves,  sinu- 
ate, toothed  on  the  margin ;  the  teeth 

spinv  :  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  the 

standard  deep   clear  yellow,  the  wings 

much  paler  or  lemon-colour.     Flowers 

in    March    and  April.    New  Holland. 

Introduced  about  1848. 
C.  ilieifolia, — a    difi'use-spreading    shrub, 

writh     oblong,   lanceolate,    pinnatifidly 

spmous    leaves,     and    bearing    scarlet 

flowers ;    the    standard     marked    with 

yellow    at    the    base.     Flowers    from 

March  to  August.    Introduced  1803. 
C.   Henchmanni, — a    hairy    shrub,    with 

short  twiggy    branches,   covered    with 

needle-shaped   leaves,     and     bearing 

1244.  Shade  regularly  in  bright  weather,  placing  such  plants  that  bear  a 
pretty  free  exposm-e  to  the  sun's  rays  in  the  lightest  part  of  the  house.  Make 
it  a  rule  to  examine  plants  in  baskets,  &c.,  that  the  necessary  dampness  of  the 
growing  material  may  be  uniform,  for  nothing  tends  more  to  check  the  growth  of 
orchids  than  want  of  attention  to  this  in  the  growing  season.  Pharus,  zygo- 
petalums,  cyrtopodiums,  and  other  terrestrial  genera,  will  be  benefitted  by 
being  plunged  in  bottom-heat  during  the  season  of  active  growth. 

1245.  About  the  second  week,  conservatory  and  stove  climbers  will  require 
attention  to  keep  the  current  year's  shoots  within  proper  limits.     Avoid  any- 

2  B 


numerous  axillary  racemes  of  flowers  of 
a  light  scarlet,  with  a  yellow  mark  at  the 
base  of  the  standard.  Flowers  from 
April  to  June,  and  sometimes  till  Sep- 
tember.    Introduced  1825. 

C.  ovata, — a  handsome  shrub,  ^vith  weak 
ascending  winged  stems,  furnished  with 
ovate-acute  leaves,  and  bearing  short 
racemes  of  showy  flowers,usually  scarlet, 
with  crimson  wings.  Flowers  from 
March  to  May.     Introduced  1830. 

C.  spectabilis, — a  very  beautiful  small 
shrub,  with  slender,  twining  or  scram- 
bling stems  the  leaves  of  which  are 
elliptic,  lanceolate,  obovate,  or  cuneate, 
and  the  flowers  pale  orange  in  the  stan- 
dard, tinged  with  crimson ;  the  wings 
being  crimson  :  they  grow  in  long 
drooping  racemes.  Flowers  from  April 
to  July.     Introduced  1839. 

C.  triangularis, — abeautiful  dwarf  spread- 
ing shrub,  of  branching  habit,  with  sub- 
hastate  leaves,  pinnatifidly  spinous  on 
the  margin,  and  the  flowers  in  short 
racemes,  the  standard  scarlet,  the 
wings  purple.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April.    Introduced  1830. 

C.  varia,  —  a  dwarf  compact  -  growing 
species,  with  variable  leaves ;  in  some 
forms  broadly  ovate,  toothed,  and  spiny 
on  the  margin  ;  in  others  almost  entire, 
and  sometimes  nearly  round  in  outline. 
The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  in  short 
racemes,  large  and  showy,  usually 
orange  with  crimson  wings.  Flowers 
from  April  to  July.     Introduced  ] 837. 

The  variety  called  C.  varia  nana,  of  re- 
markably dwarf  habit,  is  the  best  for  a 
limited  collection,  though  there  are 
two  or  three  other  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  forms. 
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thing  like  formality  in  arranging  the  branches.  If  at  the  winter  regulation  of 
the  plants,  the  main  shoots  were  trained  to  occuiiy  the  desired  position,  the 
young  wood  may  be  allowed  considerably  to  follow  its  natural  mode  of  growth, 
if  this  does  not  create  confusion,  which  is  equally  as  much  to  be  guarded 
against  as  a  strict  formality.  Hardenbergias,  Kennedyas,  &c. ,  may  slightly 
be  cut  back,  after  blooming,  to  induce  a  new  growth.  Water  should  now  be 
given  liberally  to  plants  in  the  open  borders  of  the  conservatory,  excepting, 
perhaps,  i^lants  very  recently  planted.  Shade  daily  when  necessarj',  and 
yentilate  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  the  external  air.  The  stock  of  balsams 
and  other  annuals  grown  for  filling  the  vacant  jDlaces  in  the  greenhouses, 
kc,  should  be  encouraged  by  frequent  shifts :  keep  them  in  bottom-heat,  and 
near  the  glass ;  pick  off  the  early-formed  bloom-buds,  as  the  plant  should 
attain  a  considerable  size  before  being  allowed  to  bloom.  Kalosanths  continue 
to  train  neatly,  and  water  with  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Specimen  scarlet 
geraniums  should  likewise  have  liberal  encouragement  to  grow  them  on. 
Common  and  fancy  pelargoniums  for  late  blooming  will  thrive  better  in  a 
somewhat  shady  situation,  and  (the  latter  especially)  where  they  can  at  the 
same  time  be  protected  from  heavy  rains.  Fumigate  whenever  green-fly 
appears  ;  for,  if  suffered  to  get  the  upper  hand,  it  soon  disfigures  the  plant. 
Fuchsias,  if  not  in  their  blooming-pots,  should  be  potted  at  once.  Train  in 
the  desired  form,  and  pinch  back  weak  and  stragghng  shoots.  The  glass 
must  be  taken  entirely  off  Japan  lilies,  gladioli,  &c.,  unless  very  early  blooms 
are  desired.  Keep  a  portion  in  the  shade  of  a  north  wall  for  a  succession  of 
bloom.  Take  care  the  plants  stand  on  a  bottom  carefully  prepared  to  prevent 
worms  getting  into  the  pots.  The  more  tender  kinds  should  be  placed  under 
a  slight  frame-work,  with  oiled  canvas  or  tarpauling  attached,  to  protect  them 
during  heavy  rains.  "When  the  greenhouses  ai'e  thus  partially  covered,  a  jDor- 
tion  of  the  more  hardy  stove-plants  may  be  introduced.  This  exposure, 
during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  to  a  large  portion  of  air,  will  benefit  the 
growth  of  many  soft-wooded  plants,  particularly  of  such  as  are  being  grown 
for  blooming  late  in  the  autumn. 

1246.  Plants,  when  jplaced  out,  should  be  plunged  in  ashes,  or  have  the 
space  between  the  pots  filled  with  moss  ;  and  those  plants  in  the  house  which 
have  their  pots  most  exposed  should  be  inserted  in  larger  ones,  and 
the  space  filled  with  moss,  sawdust,  &c.  This  will  prevent  excessive  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil  containing  the  roots,  through  the  sides  of  the  potsj'  and  will 
save  many  plants  from  being  lost  during  very  hot  weather.  Stove-plants  should 
be  closely  watched  (particularly  those  with  large  soft  leaves)  for  the  red  spider, 
which  is  encouraged  by  diy  weather.  Sj'ringe  frequently  to  keep  them  in 
check,  and  plants  much  infested  with  them  should  be  dusted  over  with  dry 
sulphur  by  the  sulphurator.  Let  the  sulphur  remain  on  the  plants  for  a  day 
or  two,  carefully  shading  them  from  the  sun,  and,  if  possible,  keeping  them  in 
a  close  place ;  particular  care  should  likewise  be  taken  in  supplying  this 
class  of  plants  regularly  with  water :  a  short  supply  causes  the  leaves  to 
get  flabby  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plant  is  sure  to  be  laden  with  the  red 
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■spider.  Specimens  and  choice  plants  nearly  done  blooming  should  have  the 
faded  blooms  picked  off,  and  be  well  washed  with  the  sj'ringe  ;  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  cool  shady  situation  to  recover  themselves  before  potting,  which, 
as  before  advised,  should  on  no  account  take  place  until  a  fresh  growth  has 
commenced.  Shading  will  be  necessary  to  all  descriptions  of  plant-houses, 
unless  the  roofs  are  covered  with  creepers  ;  paths,  floors,  &c.,  keep  damp  by 
throwing  water  over  them,  to  preserve  something  like  humidity  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house,  which,  under  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  external  air,  is 
extremely  difl&cult  to  keep  up.  Achimenes,  gesnerias,  gloxinias,  &c.,  as  they 
begin  to  show  for  bloom,  should  be  moved  to  more  airy  quarters,  keeping 
them,  however,  partially  shaded  for  a  time.  Achimenes  must  be  carefully 
attended  to  with  water  while  growing. 

1247.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  as  the  solar  light  will  be  approaching- 
the  maximum  point,  and  solar  heat  nearly  so,  fires  may  be  discontinued  in  the 
orchard -houses  except  on  the  evenings  of  wet  days,  when  a  little  fire  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  of  admitting  air  freely  in  the  morning.  As  plants  at  this 
season  will  be  making  way  fast,  air  must  be  admitted  liberally,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  light,  will  help  to  arrest  the  rapid  "growth  of  those  plants  whose 
disposition  to  bloom  mainly  depends  on  a  free  exposure  to  both  at  the  same 
time.  Eemove  to  houses  with  a  north  aspect,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  north 
wall,  any  plants  whose  period  of  blooming  it  is  desirable  to  prolong.  Place  in 
their  blooming-pots  the  priucii)al  stock  of  chrysanthemums,  using  for  potting 
a  rather  heavy  loam  with  a  portion  of  well-ivtted  cow-dung. 

1248.  Seedling  Chinese  primroses,  cinerai-ias,  and  other  plants  required  to 
furnish  the  winter  supply  of  bloom,  should  now  be  forwarded  by  shifting  into 
pots.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  frame  where  a  slight  shade  can  be  given  them  in  hot 
weather,  or  else  turn  the  frame  to  the  north.  Look  to  the  stock  of  plants 
out  of  doors  in  showery  weather,  to  see  they  are  not  suffering  from  imperfect 
drainage.  Throw  screens  over  delicate  plants  during  heavy  rains,  especially 
such  as  have  been  recently  potted. 

1249.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  Chinese  azaleas  and  camellias  intended 
to  bloom  early  next  season,  and  which  have  by  this  time  nearlj'-  completed 
their  growth,  should  be  exposed  to  more  light  and  air,  to  harden  their  wood 
before  setting  them  out  of  doors.  As  soon  as  the  wood  is  somewhat  firm,  and 
the  buds  for  next  season  make  their  appearance,  is  a  favourable  time  for 
repotting  such  as  require  it,  and  if  caution  is  used  to  prevent  exciting  them 
into  a  second  growth,  the  blooms  will  be  finer  than  when  the  plants  are  potted 
"before  the  years's  growth  commences.  Plants  intended  for  forcing  should  on 
no  account  be  over-potted  at  any  time,  and  both  camellias  and  azaleas  are  often 
shy  of  bloom  when  forced  after  a  large  shift ;  another  advantage  in  keeping 
plants  for  forcing  rather  tmder-potted,  is  that  they  are  often  required  to 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots  to  fill  vases,  tazzas,  &c.,  in  the  drawing-room, 
"when  in  bloom,  which  can  be  done  without  much  injury  to  plants  when  they 
haxe  completely  filled  their  pots  with  roots. 

1250.  Ericas  or  Heaths. — This  important  genus  of  greenhouse  plants,  which 
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includes  five  or  six  hundred  described  species^  and  as  many  vai'ieties  produced 
by  cultivation,  are  the  great  ornaments  of  the  greenhouse  at  a  time  when 
other  flowering  plants  are  scarce  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  overrate  their 
importance,  even  were  their  delicate  flowers  less  beautiful  than  they  are.  The 
genus  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  furnishing  plants  which  flower  summer 
and  autumn,  as  well  as  in  winter  and  spring. 

125 1.  Heaths  are  propagated  by  cuttings  fonned  of  the  tender  tops  of  the 
young  shoots.  The  cuttings  should  be  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  and  should  be 
tenderly  used,  so  as  to  avoid  bruising  any  part  of  the  stem,  and  inserted  in 
pots  or  pans  filled  with  pure  white  sand,  moistened  and  firmly  pressed  down. 
Having  inserted  the  cuttings,  water  so  as  to  settle  the  sand  about  the  roots, 
and  having  given  a  little  time  for  the  moisture  to  subside,  cover  them  with 
bell-glasses,  pressing  the  edges  into  the  sand  so  as  completely  to  exclude 
the  air,  only  removing  the  glasses  to  wipe  off  accumulated  moistm*e.  They 
should  then  be  placed  in  the  propagating-house,  where  there  is  one  available,  or 
in  a  spent  hotbed.  When  they  begin  to  root,  which  will  be  seen  by  the  starting 
of  the  shoots,  they  should  have  air  given  daily  to  harden  them  preparatory  to 
the  removal  of  the  bell-glasses. 

1252.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  this  plant  is  that  obtained  from  a  locality 
where  the  wild  heath  grows  luxuriantly,  taking  care  it  is  not  dug  too  deep  : 
the  tm-f  must  not  exceed  four  inches, — less  rather  than  more  ;  as,  if  deeper 
than  that,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  good  and  nutritious  upper  soil 
will  become  deteriorated  by  an  admixture  of  inert  and  mischievous  subsoil. 
The  summer  is  the  proper  season  to  procure  and  store  up  a  heap  which  may 
safely  be  used  after  having  a  summer  and  winter's  seasoning. 

1253.  The  next  matter  of  importance  is  the  selection  of  healthy,  dwarf- 
growing,  robust  plants,  taking  care  to  avoid  anything  like  meagre,  leggy, 
stunted  plants,  which  might  live  for  years,  but  give  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment to  the  cultivator. 

1254.  To  prepare  the  soil  for  potting  or  shifting,  it  should  be  cut  down  from 
the  heap  so  as  to  disarrange  it  as  little  as  possible,  breaking  the  lumps  well 
with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  afterwards  rubbing  the  soil  through  the 
hands,  which  is  far  better  than  sifting,  as  it  leaves  more  of  the  fibrous  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  in  it ;  add  to  this  one-fifth  good  white  sand,  and 
Avell  incorporate  the  two  together. 

1255.  To  convert  a  plant  into  a  handsome  well-grown  specimen  ia  a  mode- 
rately short  space  of  time,  thej'  must  have  a  libei'al  shift.  A  young  plant  in  a 
60  or  64:-sized  pot  may  be  shifted  into  a  24  or '9-inch  pot,  taking  care  that  plenty 
of  potsherds  are  used  for  drainage.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  by  i^ressing  with  the  fingers  in  the  fresh  pot  all  round  the  ball  of  the 
plant,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  firm  and  close.  After  being  set  awaj'  m  a 
cool  frame  or  pit,  let  them  be  well  watered.  This  is  much  facilitated  by  placing 
a  convex  potsherd  over  it,  and  watering  with  a  spout,  leaving  the  water  to 
diffuse  itself  equally  over  the  whole  soil,  which  is  a  means  of  avoiding  what 
often  occurs  from  watering  with  a  rose, — viz.,    the  surface  only  becoming 
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moistened,  while  the  ball  remains  imperviously  dry.     The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  best  kinds  to  select  for  spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  flowering  : — 


Sprvig-Jlou'cring  Heaths. 

Aristata,    or   Horned,  —  flowering   from 
March  to  August ;  dark-purple 
and  white  ;  18  inches  high. 
,,      major. 
Andromedffiflora, — flowering  from  March 

to  August;  rose-colour  ;  2  feet  high. 
Arbuscula,— a  small  heath  of  Sicily,  bear- 
ing   a   red   flower   from    February    to 

August;  12  inches  high. 
Colorans,— whitish  red  ;  flowers  in  May ; 
a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
,,        superba. 
,,        blanda. 
Denticulata,— purple  ;  flowers  in  April ;  a 

greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Exsurgens, — dark  orange ;  flowers  in  May ; 
ditto. 
,,        coccinea. 
Ferruginea,  —  red  ;    flowers   in  May ;    a 

greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Floribunda, — pale  pink  ;  flowers  in  May ; 

ditto. 
Florida  eampanulata,  —  red  ;    flowers   in 

May;  ditto. 
Cracilis, — purplish  red ;  flowers  in  March ; 

ditto. 
Grandinosa,  or  Hailstone, — a  pretty  heath, 

with  white  flower  ;  in  March  and  April ; 

6  inches  high. 
HiemaUs. 
Humeana, — pink  ;    flowers  in  March  ;    a 

greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Inoarnata, — pale  red;  flowers  in  March; 

ditto. 
Lambertiana, — a    delicate    heath;    flower 

rose  and  wliite  ;  from  May  to  August ;  13 

inches  high. 
Xinnoeana, — ornamental  greenhouse  shrub, 

of  delicate  habit,  IS  inches  high;  purple 

and  white ;  January  to  May. 
Linnaeoides, — linnseana-like  heath;  Feb.  to 

May ;  18  inches  high,  and  purple  and  red. 
MetuiajQora, — orange;    flowers  in  April; 

a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Mirabilis, — purple  ;  flowers  in  May;  ditto. 
Mutabilis,  — ^  crimson  ;    flowers  in  May  ; 

ditto. 
NeiUii. 
Persoluta  rubra,^red  ;  flowers  in  March  ; 

a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Pyramidalis,  —  pink ;  flowers   in  March ; 

ditto. 
Eubra-calyx. 
Sanguinolenta, — a  pretty  heath,  flowering 

May  to  July ;  flower  crimson  and  red ; 

height  9  inches. 
8ebana  lutea, — yellow  ;  flowers  in  May ; 

a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Sindryana. 
Smithiana  (Smith's  heath), — flowering  in 

April  and  May;  bears  a  purple  flower; 

height  2  feet. 


Sparsa  (scattered), — flowering  in  April; 

flower  purple;  18  inches  high. 
Tenella, — a  deUcate  heath ;  flower  purple  ; 

May  to  August ;  2  inches  high. 
Transparens, — white;    flowers  in  May;  a 

greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Vernix. 

,,       coccinea. 
Westcottii. 

Summer-flowering  Seaths  {Jiine  to 
August) , 

Aitoniana, — whitish   purple  ;    flowers   in 
August ;    a  greenhouse  ever- 
green shrub. 
,,        turgida. 
Ampullacea  major, — whitish  red  ;  flowers 
in  June ;   a  greenhouse  ever- 
green shrub. 
„        rubra. 
,,        elegans. 
Bandoniana, — purple  ;    flowers    in    July ; 

a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Banksiana  purpurea, — purple  ;  flowers  in 

June;  ditto. 
Beaumontiana, — purple;  flowers  in  June ; 

ditto. 
Bergiana, — purple;  flowers  in  June ;  ditto. 
Carniula, — purple  j    flowers   in   August ; 

ditto. 
Cavendishina. 
Clowesiana. 

Depressa,  —  yellow ;  flowers  in  July ;    a 
greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
,,        floribunda. 
Elegans, — green  ;    flowers  in  August ;    a 

greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Eassoniana. 

Eximia, — scarlet ;  flowers  in  June  ;  ditto. 
Fastigiata, — white;  flowers  in  July;  ditto. 
Favoides  elegans. 

Florida, — red  ;  flowers  in  July  ;  a  green- 
house evergreen  shrub. 
Hartnelli, — purple ;  flowers  in  July ;  ditto. 

,,        nana. 
Inflata, — whitish  red  ;    flowers   in  July  ; 
a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
,,        rubra. 
Irbyana, — whitish  green;   flowers  in  Au- 
gust; a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Jasminiflora  alba, — white;  ditto;  ditto. 
Jasminoides. 
Jacksonii. 
Laurencenana. 
Longipedunculata, — pink;  flowers  in  July; 

a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Mammosa, — purple;   flowers  in  August; 
ditto. 
,,        major. 
M'Nabiana. 
Massoni, — red-green;  flowers  in  August; 

a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub, 
Metulaeflora  bicolor. 
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Mundula,  —  purple;  flowers  in  June;   a 

greenhouse  evergreen  shrub, 
Murrayana. 
Nitida,— -white  ;    flowers   in   August ;    a 

greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Ollula, — pink  ;  flowers  in  June ;  ditto. 
Ovata, — purple ;  flowers  in  June ;  ditto. 
Picta,— orange-yellow ;   flowers  in  July; 

ditto. 
Princeps, — scarlet ;  flowers  in  June  ;  ditto. 

,,        carnea, — flesh ;  ditto ;  ditto. 
Propendens,— purple ;    flowers    in   July; 

ditto. 
Eegerminans, — red ;  flowers  in  June ;   a 

greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Eetorta, — pinkish  white;  flowers  in  June; 
ditto. 
„        major. 
Eubens,  —  dark  red  ;   flowers    in    July ; 

a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Sanguinea, — crimson ;  flowers  in  August ; 

ditto. 
Spannoniana, — whitisli  purple ;  flowers  in 

June ;  ditto. 
Splendens,  —  scarlet;    flowers   in    July; 

ditto. 
Sprengelii, — yeUowish  purple;  flowers  in 

June  ;  ditto. 
Templeana, — 2  feet  high;  flowering  in  July 

and  August ;  flower  red  and  pui'ple. 
Tortiliflora. 

Tricolor, — red-green  ;   flowers    in    June ; 
a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
„        Dumbariana. 
„        elegans. 
„        Wflsoni. 

„  „       snperba, — pink ;  flowers 

in  July ;   a  greenhouse  ever- 
green shrub. 
,,  „       coronata. 

Yasseflora. 

Ventricosa, — flesh;    flowers   in  June;    a 
greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
,,       coccinea, — scarlet ;  ditto ;  ditto. 


,,         minor. 
BothweUiana. 
grandiflora. 
splendens. 

Inrsuta,  —  flesb  ;      flowers    in 
June;     a   greenhouse    ever- 
green sbrub. 
„        alba, — white ;  ditto ;  ditto. 
Yemoni  superba. 

Yestita  alba, — white ;  flowers  in  June  and- 
August ;  a  greenhouse  ever- 
green shrub. 
„        „        grandiflora. 
„        coccinea, — scarlet ;     flowers    in 
June ;  a  greenhouse  evergreen 
shrub. 
,,        rosea, — light  red ;  flowers  in  Au- 
gust; ditto. 
"\Yebbiana. 
"Westphalingia. 

Wilmorei, — pink ;  flowers  in  July ;  a  greens- 
house  evergreen  shrub. 

Autumn  and  Winter -Jlowering  Heaths. 

Archeriana, — dark  scarlet ;  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember; a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub, 

Bowieana, — white  ;  flowers  in  October  ; 
ditto. 

Cerinthoides ;    dark  scarlet ;    flowers    in 
September;  a  greenhouse  ever- 
green shrnb. 
,,        stricta. 

Gracilis  cernua. 

lafundibuliiormis, — pale  red  ;  flowers  in 
September ;  a  greenhouse  evergreen 
shrub. 

Sebana  rubra. 

Taxifolia, — purple;  flowers  in  September; 
a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 

Yernix  ovata. 

Yerticillata  major, — scarlet  ;  flowers  in 
September ;  a  greenhouse  evergreen 
shrub. 


1256.  From  this  list  varieties  may  be  selected  that  will  furnish  plants  for  the 
■whole  year.  Heaths  like  plenty  of  air  :  it  must  be  given  freely,  but  carefully, 
as,  from  exposure  to  the  dry,  arid,  cutting  winds,  plants  that  are  growing  freelj^ 
are  apt  to  get  a  rustiness  that  will  so  disfigure  them  that  months  will  elapse 
before  they  are  free  from  it.  "With  respect  to  plants  growing  in  the  heathery, 
or  other  house,  during  the  continuance  of  cold  winds,  the  doors  to  the  east- 
ward should  be  closed,  and  air  admitted  sparingly  from  the  front  sashes,  taking 
care  to  let  down  the  top-lights  so  as  to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  air.  When 
the  plants  are  of  free  growth,  and  the  weather  is  of  a  parching  character,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  over  them  every  day,  and  water  freely,  taking  care- 
that  none  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  it,  which  at  this  stage  would  prove- 
destructive  to  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  if  not  its  life. 
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§  7.— Fruit-Culture  under  Glass. 

1257.  Supposing  a  crop  of  grapes  to  have  been  gatliered  from  early-started 
vines,  it  is  still  very  important  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a  green  and  healthy  state 
for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  when  they  shed  them.  This  should  be  so 
done,  however,  as  to  prevent  a  second  growth  taking  place  ;  the  borders  should 
be  gently  watered,  the  red  spider  kept  down  by  using  the  syringe,  and  air  given 
on  every  possible  occasion  :  the  leaves  may  thus  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state, 
highly  useful  to  the  vine  while  it  ripens  its  wood.  By  this  means,  vines 
endure  early  forcing  for  many  years,  without  much  diminution  of  their 
energy.  Where  vines  have  been  retarded  for  late  grapes,  by  being  turned 
out,  they  should  now  be  brought  into  the  house  and  trained  to  the  trellis  or 
rafters,  and  invigorated  by  syringing,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  young  wood. 

125S.  Houses  where  the  grapes  are  ripe  should  be  kept  dry,  and  succession 
crops  encouraged  by  a  little  heat,  according  to  theh'  several  stages.  Although 
the  Tiights  are  now  getting  warm,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  apply  artificial 
heat,  both  in  houses  ripening  and  in  later  crops  now  in  bloom,  especially 
where  Muscats,  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  other  shy  setters  are  grown,  as  they 
rarely  form  perfectly-shaped  bunches  vv'ithout  a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere, 
which  in  om*  climate  requires  fire-heat.  Stop  all  lateral  shoots  in  the  suc- 
cession-house after  thinning  the  crop,  that  nothing  may  interfere  with  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  As  the  season  advances,  air  must  be  given  in  abundance, 
the  ventilators  being  left  partially  open  by  night.  To  prevent  the  atmosphere 
from  becoming  too  dry  during  hot  weather,  keep  the  floors,  interior  walls, 
paths,  and  pipes,  damp  by  sprinkling  several  times  a  day.  This  will  also  assist 
to  keep  in  check  the  ravages  of  the  red  spider.  Where  new  vine  borders  have 
been  made  in  the  spring,  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  planting  if  the 
vines  have  been  started  sufficiently  long  to  have  a  shoot  of  moderate  length. 
In  planting,  liberate  the  I'oots  freely,  and  spread  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
border,  giving  a  slight  watering,  and  mulching  the  surface.  The  house  should 
be  kept  rather  closer  for  a  few  days,  shading  the  newly-planted  vines,  if  dis- 
posed to  flag,  until  they  show  indications  of  starting,  when  the  usual  routine 
must  be  followed,  preserving  the  young  vines  from  injury  by  tying  and 
training  the  leader  up  the  roof. 

1259.  When  grapes  require  to  be  kept  for  some  considerable  time,  they  must 
be  shaded  during  bright  weather,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  become  shrivelled' 
If  the  shoots  have  been  stoj^ped  at  one  or  two  joints  above  the  fruit,  the 
laterals  (which  should  be  taken  clean  out  up  to  the  bunch)  should  be  stopped 
back  to  one  joint,  unless  the  previously-formed  leaves  are  already  sufiiciently 
close  together,  when  they  should  be  stopped  close  back.  All  after-growths 
are  injurious  when  not  required  for  shade. 

1260.  As  the  crops  are  cut,  let  the  vines  be  cleaned  and  syringed,  to  destroy 
any  red  spider  established  since  the  ripening  of  the  crop  :  they  may  be  easily 
eradicated  now.    Both  inside  and  outside  borders  will  require  water  occ-asion- 
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ally.  Admit  air  freely  at  all  times.  The  object  now  is,  by  careful  management, 
to  preserve  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  for  the  next  two  months,  that  a 
supply  of  properly-elaborated  sap  may  be  stored  up  for  next  season.  In 
thinning  the  later  crop  of  grapes,  lay  out  the  bunches  well,  and  leave  the 
berries  thinner  than  the  early  ones  :  the  grapes  will  keep  all  the  better  from 
not  being  too  thickly  set  in  the  bunch.  Muscats  and  St.  Peter's  will  require 
constant  fires  to  set  their  fruit  freely. 

1261.  Vines  training  in  pots  for  nest  season's  fruiting  requiie  daily  atten- 
tion and  stopping  :  when  they  have  attained  a  proper  length  required  for 
fruiting,  stop  the  laterals  and  expose  the  principal  leaves  to  the  light.  Water 
with  liquid  manure  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 

1262.  Pinery. — The  principal  crop  of  summer  pines,  now  swelling  their  fruit, 
must  be  encouraged  by  frequent  waterings,  using  liquid  manure  alternately. 
Support  each  fruit  in  an  upright  position,  and  remove  useless  gills  and  suckers, 
i-eserving  only  sufficient  of  the  latter  for  stock.  Shade  with  some  hght  mate- 
rial during  the  middle  of  bright  sunny  days,  unless  vines  are  grown  over 
them  ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  more  light  they  get  the  better  will  be  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Give  air  early,  increasing  it  as  the  day 
advances,  and  close  earl3'-  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  plants,  beds, 
and  interior  walls  should  be  damped  over.  When  the  nights  become  warmer, 
a  little  air  may  again  be  put  on,  which  will  assist  the  colouring  of  the  fruit.  To 
insure  strong  sturdy  plants,  maintain  a  uniform  bottom-heat  of  90°  during 
the  season  of  active  growth.  The  frosty  nights  which  occasionally  occur,  and 
cloudy  or  rainy  days,  require  that  this  temperature  should  be  kept  up  by  fire- 
heat. 

1263.  Withhold  water  from  fruit  directly  a  change  of  colour  is  discernible. 
If  the  fruit  is  growing  in  pots,  lift  them  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which  will 
help  to  improve  both  colour  and  flavour.  Fires  will  be  requii-ed,  to  allow 
for  extra  ventilation,  which  at  this  period  of  the  crop's  ripening  is  more  than 
ever  necessary.  Do  not  allow  the  bottom-heat  to  decline.  That  portion  of 
the  fruiting  stock  which  did  not  show  fruit  in  February  will  now  be  most 
likely  to  show.  These  should  be  taken  care  of,  as  they  will  bring  heavy  fruit 
in  October.  To  assist  them,  remove  the  suckers  and  gills,  and  keep  them 
regularly  supplied  with  weak  manure-water,  and  frequently  damp  with  the 
syringe.  Plants  which  have  been  kept  back  for  autumn  supply  should  now  be 
induced  to  fruit,  backward  plants  being  dry  for  that  purpose,  and  exposed  to 
the  light.  When  the  fruit  appears,  shift  plants  requiring  more  pot-room,  and 
place  them  where  they  are  to  ripen.  The  most  suitable  sorts  for  autumn  and 
winter  use  are  the  two  varieties  of  Cayenne,  Black  Jamaica,  and  Queens. 
When  ripe  fruit  is  required  next  April  or  ]May,  a  portion  of  them  should  now 
be  selected,  and  have  their  final  shift.  The  best  early  pines  are  the  Old 
Queen's,  Prickly  Cayenne,  and  the  Black  Antigua. 

1264.  Succession  pines  should,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  be  growing  very 
'  fast,  and  require  air  in   liberal  quantities,  both  back  and  front.     Water  as 

they  require  it,  using  liquid  manure  occasionally,  clarified,  to  prevent  ita 
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choking  up  the  drainage  properties  of  the  soil.  Maintain  a  steady  bottom- 
heat,  and  pot  the  suckers  of  the  plants  from  which  the  fruit  is  cut.  As  the 
stools  are  removed  to  make  way  for  other  plants,  all  succession  plants  re- 
quiring repotting  should  now  be  shifted.  When  replunged,  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  the  foliage  to  spread  out,  and  place  them  near  the  glass,  watering 
with  weak  manure-water  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  their 
requirements. 

1265.  Peach-House. — The  ripe  fruit  should  be  looked  over  each  morning,  to 
gather  such  as  are  likely  to  ripen  in  a  day  or  two.  The  fruit  will  be  higher  in 
flavour  than  when  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  will  save  them  from 
getting  bruised  in  falling,  to  which  heavy  fi-uit  of  the  peach  is  very  liable, 
with  the  best  contrivances  to  catch  them.  As  the  crop  is  gathered,  the 
young  wood  should  be  so  exposed  as  to  ripen  well :  on  this  depends  next 
year's  success,  in  a  great  measure.  Not  a  single  unnecessary  shoot  should  be 
retained.  The  tree  should  be  well  washed  with  the  syringe,  and  all  foreign 
matter  removed  from  the  leaves. 

1266.  Give  all  the  air  possible  to  ripe  fruit,  and  shade  where  it  is  desirable,  to 
prolong  the  season.  Bring  on  the  second  house  by  an  increased  temperature  ; 
keep  damp  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  engine,  and  sj^rinkle  the  floors,  &c.  ;  at 
closing-time  give  the  inside  border  a  good  soaking  with  weak  manure-water. 
Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  where  the  fruit  is  swelling  ;  water  freely ;  give  plenty 
of  air,  especially  in  the  forenoon. 

1267.  About  the  second  week  turn  out  cherries  in  pots  into  an  open  quarter 
of  the  garden,  placing  some  turfy  loam  round  the  balls.  This  will  invigorate 
them  much  better  than  keeping  them  in  pots  through  the  summer.  Com- 
mence as  soon  as  possible  pegging  down  runners  of  strawberries  for  next 
season's  stock  of  forcing  plants. 

1268.  Melons. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut  (if  it  is  intended  that  they 
should  bear  a  second  crop),  prune  back  the  shoots  to  where  the  fresh  growth 
commences.  Two  or  three  inches  of  fresh  loam  should  be  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  which  should  at  the  same  time  have  a  good  soaking  with  manure- 
water,  to  assist  the  plants  to  make  a  fresh  growth  ;  an  additional  stimulus  at 
the  same  time  should  be  given  to  the  roots  by  slightly  increasing  the  bottom- 
heat.  Bring  forward  the  succeeding  crops,  and  take  every  means  to  keep 
down  the  red  spider,  which,  when  once  established  on  the  foliage,  is  most 
difiicult  to  destroy. 

1269.  Melons,  while  ripening  their  fruit,  are  very  liable  to  crack  when 
exposed  to  moisture,  or  when  water  is  supplied  too  freely  to  their  roots. 
This  is  more  likely  to  happen  with  the  higher-flavoured  ones,  from  the  thinness 
of  their  skin.  In  common  frames  some  difficulty  will  be  found  in  keeping  the 
uir  sufficiently  diy.     To  prevent  this  in  moist  weather,  air  must  be  left  on 

tt  night  both  back  and  front,  to  admit  of  a  slight  circulation  ;  and  a  little 

ixtra  heat  should  be  thi-own  into  the  bed,  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  by 

turning  over  linings.     Where,  however,  melons  are  grown  by  the  assistance  of 

hot  water,  an  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  which  will  fully  carry  out  the 
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ripening  process  of  this  delicious  fruit,  even  in  unfavourable  weather.  In 
•watering  melons,  great  caution  must  be  used  in  supplying  only  the  exact 
quantity  wanted,  as  an  excess  of  water  at  the  roots  only  tends  to  increase  the 
size  and  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  kind  of  structure  the  plants 
are  grown  in  will  have  some  effect  on  the  quantity  of  water  they  will  requhe. 
In  lofty  i^its  or  houses,  where  the  foliage  attains  a  large  size,  and  where  a 
much  drier  atmosphere  is  obtained  than  in  frames  and  low  pits,  more  water 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  sm-face  of  the  soil  should  be  frequently''  sprinkled. 

1270.  Cucumlers  at  this  season  of  the  year  do  best  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  shade  :  this  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  necessary  bottom-heat 
and  moisture  kept  up.  Keep  the  vines  thin  and  regular  by  frequent  stopping. 
In  planting  out  at  this  season,  use  a  rather  poor,  in  preference  to  a  rich  soil, 
which,  in  cold  wet  seasons,  produces  canker. 

1271.  Orchard- Houses. — In  hot  and  dry  weather  trees  will  require  watering 
abundantly  every  evening ;  in  all  weathers  syriuge  morning  and  evening, 
at  seven  a.m.  and  six  p.m.  If  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  or  border  bo 
dry,  a  new  top-dressing  may  be  added.  Thin  the  fruit,  pinching  in  all  shoots 
to  the  third  leaf. 

1272.  The  red  spider  will  now  make  its  appearance  on  the  tender  part  of  the 
peach-leaves,  and  must  be  extirpated  by  syringing, — if  that  fail,  by  lime  or 
sulphur.  The  house  being  closed,  take  some  large  flowerpots  filled  with  im- 
slaked  lime,  and  saturated  with  four  or  five  gallons  of  water ;  over  this  strew 
a  handful  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  leave  it  in  the  house  all  night.  The  next 
morning  syringe  the  house  thoroughly.  This  will  destroy  the  red  spider  and 
many  other  pests  of  the  garden. 

1273.  Eemove  plum-trees  and  apricots  into  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  fruit. 
On  the  10th,  and  again  on  the  25th,  lift  up  the  pots  in  order  to  break  ofi"  the 
roots  which  have  protruded  through  the  drainage-holes,  and  attend  to  summer- 
l^inching  of  pyramid  and  bush  trees. 

1274.  Ventilation  and  watering-  as  in  last  month,  syringing  till  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour.  Pinch  the  laterals,  and  at  the  end  pinch  off  all  leading  shoots. 
The  ripening  of  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines  may  be  retai'ded  by  re- 
moving into  the  open  air.    Summer-pinch  pyramidal  peaches. 


§  8.— Hotbed  and  Frame  Cultivation. 

1275.  Making  hotbeds  is  seldom  deferred  till  this  time  of  the  year  ;  yet  it 
may  be  done  advantageously.  Both  cucumbei's  and  melons,  if  started  this 
month,  will  pay  for  cultivating  :  the  directions  for  doing  so  being  the  same  as 
in  former  months,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat ;  but  common  brick  pits  will  be 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Cucumbers  in  an  advanced  stage  will  want 
clearing  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  soil  stirred  about  them,  and  probably 
fresh  earth  added.  A  toad  kept  in  a  frame  will  destroy  a  great  many  wood- 
lice  and  other  insects,  and  keep  the  plants  cleaner  than  they  otherwise  would 
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be.  Having  seldom  been  troubled  with  pests  in  the  culture  of  cucumbers 
or  melons,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  their  presence  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
the  result  of  mismanagement ;  but  where  they  do  appear,  it  is  advisable  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Red  spider  and  mildew  are  counteracted  by 
sulphur,  thrijDs  and  aphis  by  fumigating  with  tobacco,  which  is  the  safest 
means;  but  more  credit  is  due  to  the  cultivator  who,  by  judicious  care  and 
management,  keeiDS  his  plants  clear  of  them. 

1276.  Cucumbers  are  sometimes  allowed  to  trail  over  a  trellis  ;  by  this 
means  the  fruit  is  suspended,  and  no  glass  tubes  are  requii-ed  to  keep  them 
straight :  some  even  when  grown  on  a  bed,  are  tied  up  with  sticks  for  the 
same  purpose.  When  tubes  ai*e  used,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  watch 
them,  in  order  that,  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  they  are  not  wedged  into 
the  tubes  so  tightly  that  they  are  diiScult  to  withdraw.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  bloom  which  adorns  the  fruit  is  not  removed  in  cutting  them. 
In  the  application  of  lining,  to  maintain  the  heat,  in  watering  and  giving  air, 
&c.,  proceed  as  before. 

1277.  Plants  intended  for  open-air  culture,  if  sown  last  month,  will  be  ready 
for  ridging  out.  A  south  border,  or  between  rows  of  tall  peas,  or  scarlet 
runners,  ranging  north  and  south,  will  suit  them.  Open  a  trench  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  and  fill  with  prepared  stable-dung,  to  the  thickness  of  three  feet ; 
cover  this  with  a  foot  of  soil ;  place  the  plants  five  or  six  feet  apart,  two  or  three 
together,  and  cover  with  hand-glasses. 

1278.  Melons  may  be  started  for  succession  :  as  these  are  not  generally  con- 
tinuous bearers,  nothing  is  gained  by  endeavouring  to  induce  old  plants  to  bear 
again.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  raise  fresh  plants  and  make  new  beds  for 
them,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  planted  on  old  beds  newly  Uned.  With  a  toler- 
able bottom-heat,  the  growth  of  these  plants  is  very  rapid  at  this  time  of  the 
year  ;  and  though  they  may  be  grown  without  it,  still,  for  the  production 
of  fine  fruit,  heat  is  indispensable.  Where  the  fruit  is  swelling  off,  the  roots 
will  most  probably  have  penetrated  the  lining :  if  so,  this  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed, but  fresh  dung  added  to  it ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  rank  heat 
has  passed  from  the  new  lining,  or  the  roots  will  be  injured.  It  is  advisable 
to  raise  the  fruit  on  tiles  or  slates,  or  some  such  material ;  boards  are  not  so 
well,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  harbour  woodlice  under  them.  Pinch  back  all 
useless  shoots,  but  keep  the  plants  regularly  furnished  with  healthy  leaves. 

1279.  Melons,  like  cucumbers,  may  be  grown  on  ridges.  Some  of  theCanta- 
lupe  varieties  do  very  well  this  way  ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  get  the  plants 
strong  before  turning  out.  Grow  them  in  frames  till  they  are  established  in 
32-pots ;  then  plant  them  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  cucumbers,  making 
the  soil  rather  firm,  and  protecting  with  hand-glasses. 

12S0.  If  ridges  are  pi'epared  in  the  same  way,  vegetable-marrows,  gourds, 
&c.,  may  be  planted  on  them,  or  the  seed  may  be  dibbed  in  at  intervals  of 
six  or  eight  feet :  they  will  grow,  and  be  in  time  to  bear  in  August  :  they 
like  a  light  rich  soil,  and  grow  very  fast  after  midsummer.  The  ice-plant, 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  garnishing,  may  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same^ 
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manner.  Mushroom-beds  may  be  made  at  this  time  out  of  doors  :  they  will 
come  into  bearing  in  August.  Horse-droppings,  or  good  short  stable-dung, 
mixed  with  one-third  loamy  soil,  and  well  worked  together  till  it  gives  a 
gentle  heat,  I  have  found  best  for  making  the  bed  :  it  must  not  be  heaped  up 
too  high,  or  in  too  great  a  body,  or  it  is  apt  to  ferment  too  violently.  Some 
old  cultivators,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  a  thermometer,  are  very 
successful  in  the  culture  of  the  mushroom,  and  inform  us  that  the  best  time 
to  spawn  a  bed  is  when  it  feels  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  newly-drawn 
milk.  Certainly  I  believe  a  proper  temperature  at  the  time  of  spawning  is  of 
the  first  importance  ;  if  too  cold,  the  spawn  will  not  work ;  too  great  heat 
destroys  it  at  once  :  80°  or  85°,  I  think,  ought  to  be  the  maximum,  and  65° 
the  minimum  point.  Let  the  bed  be  firmly  put  together  in  a  ridge,  or  conical 
or  pyramidal  form,  of  sufficient  pitch  to  prevent  water  getting  into  it :  a 
trench  dug  round  it  will  take  the  rain.  The  bed  must  be  protected  at  all 
times  from  rain  before  spawning  and  before  casing,  and  afterwards  covered 
with  about  a  foot  of  clean  straw,  and  this,  again,  with  something  to  keep  it 
together  ;  mats,  netting,  sticks,  or  hurdles,  will  do,  although  garden-mats 
are  preferable.  Beds  previously  made  should  be  looked  over  occasionally, 
and,  if  dry,  watered  very  gently  with  water  equal  at  least  in  temnerature  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

1281.  Many  cultivators  make  use  of  lawn-mowings  for  lining  hotbeds.  Now, 
although  it  may  be  useful  in  a  certain  manner,  it  is  far  from  being  a  proper 
material :  it  heats  too  violently,  and  the  roots  of  plants  recoil  from  it ;  it  also 
has  the  very  disagi'eeable  property  of  breeding  swarms  of  insects ;  it  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  avoid  using  it  about  frames ;  it  may  be  used  more 
advantageously  as  mulch  for  kitchen  crops,  strawberries,  or  ridge  cucumbers 
or  melons  ;  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  spread  out,  it  is  soon 
dried,  and  loses  its  power  of  doing  harm.  Capsicums,  chillies,  egg-plants, 
&c.,  should  be  re-potted  into  larger  pots.  This  will  probably  be  their  final 
shift.  They  may  then  be  plunged  in  a  moderate  heat,  and  as  they  grow 
taller,  the  frame  can  be  lifted  on  bricks  or  flowerpots,  working  the  linings  up 
to  it.  Many  tender  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  thus 
prepared  for  autumn  decoration  of  the  conservatory. 

1282.  Collecting  and  preparing  manure,  and  transporting  it  where  it  is  wanted, 
are  operations  that  should  be  attended  to  when  other  operations  become 
impossible.  The  waste,  not  only  of  liquid,  but  solid  manure,  in  this  country, 
is  enormous.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  all  the  important  fact  that  everything 
that  has  ever  been  endowed  with  life,  and  all  the  excrements  proceeding  from 
them,  are  available  for  manure.  Their  nature,  qualities,  influence,  and  the 
mode  of  their  application,  may  be  endlessly  varied ;  but  all  alike  possess  a 
power  of  enriching  the  earth.  The  hard  texture  of  bone  or  wood  fibre,  for 
instance,  may  render  it  desirable  to  subject  them  to  chemical  action,  or  th9 
influence  of  fire,  to  render  them  more  speedily  available  to  the  wants  of  plants ; 
but  these  hard  substances  possess  the  elements  of  plant-food  in  common  with 
the  soft  constituents  of  plants  and  animals.     The  influence  of  sulphuric  acid 
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upon  bones  is  well  known ;  and  when  fire  is  used  to  break  down  or  soften 
woody  fibre,  it  should  be  applied  so  as  to  char,  and  not  to  bum.  Charring: 
is  effected  by  covering  the  heap  of  wood  to  be  operated  upon  with  turf  or 
earth,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  insure  slow  combustion. 
Almost  any  vegetable  refuse,  including  roots  of  weeds,  can  be  charred  ;  and  this 
charcoal,  saturated  with  urine,  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers.  It  may  be  use- 
fully drilled  in  with  seeds,  in  a  dry  state.  The  scourings  of  ditches,  scrapings 
of  roads,  decayed  short  grass  and  weeds,  half-rotten  leaves,  soot,  and  every 
bit  of  solid  manure  that  can  be  got,  should  be  collected  and  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  The  excrements  of  most  animals  are  too  I'ank  and  strong  for  flower- 
garden  purposes,  api:)lied  in  a  pure  state  ;  by  mixing  as  I  have  indicated,  tho 
bulk  of  the  manure  will  be  quadrupled,  it  will  be  sooner  available,  and  muc 
more  valuable. 


§  9. — Window-Gardexing. 

12S3.  A  beautiful  effect  may  be  produced  with  plants,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
in  the  foliage.  Caladiums  are  almost  too  tender  for  window- culture,  but 
several  kinds  of  begonias  will  not  only  stand  the  air  of  a  room,  but  thrive  in 
it.  There  are  also  plants  hardier  still, — Farfugium  grande,  for  instance,  which 
produces  a  grand  effect :  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  Tussilago,  or  coltsfoot 
family,  and  is  vei-y  easily  cultivated.  Then,  again,  there  is  Cineraria  mari- 
tima,  with  its  white  silvery  foliage  ;  also  Centaurea  zymnocarpa  and  ragusina, 
of  similar  habit ;  Acacia  lapantha.  Fuchsia  spectabilis,  and  other  plants  of 
ornamental  foliage,  all  of  which  have  peculiar  characteristics,  many  of  them 
admirably  adapted  to  window  decoration.  I  have  known  a  plant  of  Ficus 
elastica  ke^^t  for  a  dozen  years  in  a  window,  maintaining  a  lively  foliage  and 
vigorous  habit  the  whole  time.  This,  and  similar  plants  with  shiny  leaves, 
have  this  recommendation,  that  when  the  leaves  get  dusty  they  are  easily 
cleaned  with  a  dry  sponge  ;  or  they  may  be  stood  outside  and  syringed  ;  or 
a  shower  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot  will  soon  clean  them.  There  are 
several  ferns  of  a  like  character  ;  as  Asplenium  falcatum,  A.  lucidum, — Scolo- 
pendriums  or  Acrosticums.  Ferns  afford  an  endless  variety  of  subjects  for 
window- culture,  and  the  fact  of  their  connection  with  the  origin  of  the 
Wardian  case  gives  sufficient  evidence  of  their  adaiDtability  for  the  purpose ; 
but  with  moderate  care  they  may  be  cultivated  successfully  without  any  such 
inclosure :  the  main  point  is  a  selection  of  such  as  best  repay  the  attention. 
Many  of  the  British  ferns  are  easily  cultivated,  but  the  larger  kinds  are  mostly 
deciduous,  or  die  down  in  the  winter  ;  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  of  a 
delicate  nature,  although  they  are  often  cultivated  successfully.  The  sus- 
pended basket  is,  I  believe  the  best  method  of  displaying  them.  The 
following  are  trailing  and  suited  for  the  purpose  : — Nothol?eliana  tenera, 
Davallia  pentaphylla,  Fadiginia  prolifera,  Adiantum  caudatum. 

1284.  Baskets  are  sometimes  managed  in  the  same  way  as  vases,  and  even 
troughs.     The  plants  are  grown  in  ordinary  flowerpots,  plunged  in  moss,  placed 
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in  the  baskets,  kc,  when  in  perfection.  This  plan  has  its  advantages  ;  for  as 
a  plant  gets  shahby  it  can  be  instantly  changed  for  another.  All  who  possess  a 
frame,  pit,  or  small  greenhouse,  would  do  well  to  adopt  this  plan ;  for  a  plant  is 
not  so  likely  to  become  one-sided  if  gi-own  in  a  frame ;  the  one-sidedness  of  plants 
grown  in  windows  being  evidence  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  pos- 
session of  other  means.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  window-plants  must  be  ill- 
looking  because  one-sided ;  nor  should  their  tendency  that  way  be  checked  by 
turning  them,  as  they  are  weakened  thereby.  Whether  inside  or  outside  a 
window,  plants  naturally  turn  towards  the  light,  as  every  one  knows  who  has 
had  any  practice  with  them.  Whatever  means  are  at  command,  the  main 
points  in  window,  as  in  all  other  plant  culture,  are  perfect  cleanliness,  a  free 
open  soil  and  good  drainage,  a  tolerably  even  temperatvure,  and  uniform 
moisture.  Where  there  is  a  tolerably  clear  atmosphere,  window-gardening 
may  be  conducted  openl}',  but  in  the  midst  of  town  smoke  and  dust,  glass  cases 
become  absolutely  necessary. 

1285.  JS^eapolitan  Violet. — This  being  the  season  when  the  Neapolitan  violet 
may  be  propagated  with  advantage,  a  few  words  on  *^e  cultivation  of  this 
favourite  flower  will  not  be  out  of  place.  When  the  plants  have  flowered 
for  the  season,  remove  them  from  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown  and 
divide  them  into  single  crowns,  cutting  off  all  runners  and  selecting  the  finest 
flowers  only,  and  plant  them  out  with  the  trowel  nine  inches  apart  each  way, 
pressing  the  ground  fimily  round  the  roots,  selecting  for  the  purpose  a  rich  and 
well-prepared  piece  of  gi'ound  with  an  east  aspect,  where  they  can  receive  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun.  In  such  a  situation  they  ai-e  said  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  red  spider  and  other  pests,  and  to  produce  larger  and  brighter 
flowers.  When  the  plants  show  signs  of  growth,  stfr  the  soil  about  their  roots 
with  a  small  hoe,  and  spinge  them  in  the  evenings  of  dry  hot  days  with  pure 
water,  pinching  off  all  runners  as  they  appear,  and  keeping  the  bed  free  from 
weeds  :  nothing  more  is  required  for  then-  culture  during  the  summer  months. 

1286.  When  the  time  arrives  for  forcing  them,  pi-epare  the  material  for 
a  hotbed  in  the  manner  already  described  for  making  a  cucumber-bed,  either 
by  building  it  up  or  by  sinking  it  in  the  ground  two  feet,  treading  down  the 
dung  to  prevent  an  over  violent  heat  at  first.  Over  this  place  the  frame,  and 
cover  the  bed  a  foot  thick  with  prepared  soil,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  an 
old  cucumber-bed  with  a  little  leaf-mould  added.  The  plants  ai-e  then  care- 
fully removed,  with  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  roimd  the  roots  as  possible,  and 
planted  in  rows  close  together,  but  not  touching  each  other,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  foliage  may  be  close  to  the  glass  without  touching  it,  as  it  will  settle 
an  inch  or  two  after  the  lights  are  put  on.  When  planted,  give  them  a  copious 
watering,  even  to  satm-ation,  and  in  warm  showers  take  the  lights  off  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  it :  this  will  give  them  a  clean  healthy  appearance.  The 
lights  may  be  kept  off  all  night  with  advantage  when  there  is  no  appearance 
of  frost,  and  all  dead,  decayed,  or  turning  leaves,  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  Plants  thus  treated  will  yield  a  supply  of  violets  from  Novem- 
ber to  April. 
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12S7.  It  is  immaterial,  provided  a  succession  is  maintained  by  sepai'ating 
the  crowns  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  whether  the  after-culture 
is  on  the  bed  or  in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil.  For  pot-culture,  the  best 
compost  is  formed  of  half-tui-fy  loam  that  has  been  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  during  summer,  and  half-rotten  dung  and  leaf-mould,  well 
mixed  together  :  this  should  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  September.  At 
that  time  the  violet  plants  must  be  raised  fi-om  the  bed  in  which  they  have 
been  growing  during  the  summer  with  as  much  earth  to  their  roots  as  possible. 
They  should  then  be  divested  of  all  their  side-shoots  or  runners.  The  proper 
sized  pots  ai'e  7-inch  ones.  One  strong  plant  should  be  put  in  each  pot ; 
but  when  they  are  weak,  two  or  three.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  with 
broken  bones  instead  of  potsherds,  for  the  roots  of  the  \'iolets  will  lay  hold  of 
the  bones,  which  gives  vigour  to  the  plants  and  makes  them  bloom  more 
profusely.  The  pots  have  the  advantage  of  being  available  for  the  window, 
gai-den,  or  for  removal  into  the  drawing-room  or  hall,  as  well  as  for  cut 
flowers. 

T28S.  Having  potted  as  many  as  are  necessary  for  the  season,  a  good  supply 
of  water  should  be  given  to  settle  the  soil  well  about  the  roots,  A  sufficient 
number  of  old  melon-boxes  with  the  lights  belonging  to  them  should  bo 
arranged  in  a  southern  aspect,  placing  the  boxes  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  lights  will  throw  off  rain  quickly,  and  thereby  prevent  drip,  which  in 
winter  not  only  rots  the  plants,  but  causes  the  flowers  to  be  produced 
sparing^.  The  boxes  being  placed  in  position,  a  layer  of  old  tan  should  be 
put  into  them  four  inches  thick  :  in  this  the  pots  should  be  plunged  up  to  their 
rims  in  rows  till  the  boxes  are  filled.  It  will  be  necessary  to  leave  three 
inches'  space  between  the  pots,  where  the  plants  are  large,  that  air  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  freely  between  and  keep  off  damp,  which  is  aj)t  to 
destroy  the  plant.  If  they  are  so  small  as  not  to  cover  the  top  of  the  pots, 
they  may  be  placed  close  together. 

12S9.  When  the  temperatm-o  is  above  50",  the  lights  may  be  removed 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  they  should  be  tilted  up  at  the  back  for  the 
admission  of  air.  When  the  temperature  is  below  50°,  the  lights  should  be 
left  on  ;  but  even  then  air  should  be  admitted  from  behind  during  the  day- 
time. When  the  temperature  is  below  40°,  the  admission  of  air  should  be 
very  partial,  if  it  be  admitted  at  all.  At  no  time  after  the  plants  begin 
■•,0  bloom  should  the  lights  be  entirely  removed,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
^atei-ing  or  cleaning  the  plants,  or  gathering  the  flowers.  When  the  weather 
Is  cold,  coverings  of  mats  should  be  applied  at  night.  In  hard  frosts,  two 
mats  should  be  put  on  as  well  as  litter.  The  earth  in  the  pots  must  never  be 
allowed  to  freeze  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it.  The  coverings  must  bo 
removed  in  fine  days.  In  Llarch  and  April,  as  much  air  as  possible  should 
be  given  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

1290.  The  pots  should  be  examined  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will 
permit.  Weeds  and  decayed  leaves  must  be  removed,  and  a  little  water 
given  when  the  soil  is  dry.    Care  must  be  taken  to  wet  the  leaves  as  little  as 
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possible.  In  March  and  April,  if  the  plants  have  been  properly  managed, 
they  will  produce  abundance  of  flowers,  and  consequently  will  require  more 
moisture  than  during  winter. 

1 29 1.  "Where  it  is  desired  to  have  violets  in  summer  and  autumn,  runners 
should  be  laid  either  in  pots  or  on  a  hotbed  where  they  are  growing,  in 
February,  selecting  the  strongest  runners,  and  pegging  them  down,  with  a 
little  soil  over  the  runner,  and  keeping  them  moist :  these  will  be  ready  to 
plant  out  early  in  April,  each  with  its  bundle  of  roots,  and  will  come  in  :t 
month  or  six  weeks  earher  than  the  others.  But  they  must  be  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters  early  in  September. 


§  10.— Cottage  Gardens  and  Allotments. 

1292.  Like  gardens  of  greater  pretensions,  these  require  at  this  time  of  the  year 
considerable  attention.  Where  early  crops  have  been  growing,  and  are  no  longer 
serviceable,  they  should  be  removed  without  loss  of  time  ;  the  ground  dug  or 
trenched,  or  forked  over,  preparatory  to  getting  in  crops  for  the  winter  and 
spring  following.  The  directions  given  elsewhere  apply,  in  all  cases,  as  regards 
the  treatment  of  different  crops.  The  main  object  is  to  point  out  such  crops 
as  would  be  most  profitable  in  a  small  way.  One  of  the  cheapest  means  of 
cropping  at  this  time  is  to  sow  the  ground  with  turnip-seed  :  a  quarter  of  a  pomxl 
of  seed  (about  dd).  would  sow  half  a  dozen  rods.  If  sown  on  newly-dug 
ground,  it  would  be  up  in  three  days,  and  would  yield  many  dishes  of  a  whole- 
some vegetable  in  winter  ;  leaving  many  j^lants  to  yield  useful  greens  in  Mai-ch 
and  April  following.  Other  useful  vegetables  are  borecole  and  Brussels  sprouts  : 
of  the  former,  the  green-curled  is  much  esteemed.  There  are  others  of  equal 
merit ;  all  ai'e  very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  furnish  sprouts  for  the  table  from 
November  to  May.  If  they  have  not  already  been  planted,  it  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible  this  month.  Winter  spinach  is  also  useful,  and,  as  the 
seed  is  eheap,  it  may  be  advantageously  grown  by  the  cottager.  Coleworts, 
again,  are  very  profitable :  they  may  be  planted  thickly,  and  give  a  good 
supply  of  greens  for  several  months  in  succession.  Where  potatoes  have  been 
planted  to  any  extent,  such  crops  maybe  planted  between  the  rows  before  the 
potatoes  are  lifted,  so  that  no  time  is  lost.  If  the  plants  are  shaded  until 
they  are  established,  it  will  be  no  disadvantage  ;  they  will  be  ready  to  start 
when  the  previous  crops  are  removed  :  the  ground  can  then  be  forkedTDctween. 

1293.  It  is  mipossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
/forking  men  from  a  small  garden-plot ;  it  is  a  subject  worth  a  little  consi- 
deration from  employers.  An  instance  I  could  cite,  of  a  most  orderly  and 
well-behaved  set  of  men,  who  seemed  contented  with  their  lot,  and  were  most 
respectful  towards  their  employer,  who  derived  their  chief  pleasure  from  a 
small  garden-plot  allotted  to  each,  for  the  purpose  of  profitably  employing 
the  leisure  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
BEE-KEEPING. 

1294.  Tnis  is  an  important  branch  ofrural  economy  in  all  countries,  andtlierG 
■are,  probably,  few  gardens  in  which  the  beehive  does  not  find  a  place  ;  but 
certainly,  with  us,  it  has  never  attained  the  importance  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  In  this  country,  where  highly-cultivated  plains,  valleys,  and  wood- 
lands so  abound,  with  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  extent  to  which  bee-keeping  might  be  carried  ;  but  how  few  and  far 
between  are  the  apiaries  worthy  of  remark  ; — a  few  miserable  straw  hives 
covered  with  turf,  or  shut  up  in  miserable  wooden  hovels  in  the  winter  season, 
are  the  abodes  of  the  industrious  and  highly-civilized  bee.  If  we  could  only 
impress  upon  our  rural  population  how  highly-productive  bee-keeping  is 
to  the  rural  population  of  foreign  counti'ies,  and  rouse  them  to  similar  exer- 
tions, a  great  national  advantage  would  be  gained. 

1295.  The  hive-bee  {Apis  melUfica)  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  social  species  of  insects,  and  one  whose  economy  is  regulated  by  the 
possession  of  a  more  perfect  degree  of  instinct  than  is  possessed  by  any  other 
of  the  insect  tribes.  Another  peculiarity,  necessarily  depending  on  the  social 
habits  of  these  insects,  is  the  existence  of  individuals  which  have  been  regarded 
by  many  as  a  thii-d  sex,  but  which  modern  investigations  have  ascertained  to 
be  female  insects,  whose  internal  and  sexual  organization  is  in  an  undeveloped 
state.  These  individuals,  neuters  or  mules,  or  workers,  or  female  non-breeders 
as  they  havebeen  termed,  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  hive ; 
they  are  the  smallest  members  of  the  community,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
internal  economy  of  the  hive  is  committed,  the  whole  labour  of  the  community 
devolving  upon  them.     Moreover,  it  is  their  duty  to  guard  and  protect  the 
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queen  aud  tlie  hive,  to  feed  the  5'oung,  and  to  kill  the  drones  at  the  appointed 
season.  In  a  single  hive  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  30,000  of  thesa 
individuals.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  fully-developed  female  by 
having  a  larger  hip,  the  jaws  not  notched  at  the  tip,  and  the  sting  straight. 

1296.  The  apparatus  for  collecting  and  carrying  the  pollen  consists  of  a 
hollow  in  the  hind  legs  of  the  working  bee,  of  which  a  magnified  side-view  is 

given  in  A,  fig.  IV.,  and  the  interior  fig.  B,  the 
inside  of  the  last  joint  of  which  has  a  brush-like 
ai^paratus  for  collecting  and  holding  the  pollen 
as  collected. 

1297.  The  arrangements  of  cells,  as  represented 
in  fig.  III.,  are  remarkable  instances  of  skilful 
workmanship  and  adaptation,  being  in  the  very 
form  which  the  mathematician  would  select  for 
holding  the  largest  number  of  inclosures  in  a 
given  space. 

1298.  The  perfect  female,  of  which  there  i& 
but  a  single  individual  in  the  hive^  is  termed 
the  queen,  and  is  distinguished  by  her  greater 
size,    more    elongated    form,    brighter    colour, 

/ff       'IK         ^fBi^W         shorter  tongue,  notched  jaws,  and  curved  sting. 
/vlilii,  jliliilfe         ^^!^i  Her  duty  principally  consists  in  the  laying  of 

eggs  ;  and  in  her  proceedings  she  is  attended 
by  a  body-guard  of  workers,  who  pay  her  the 
greatest  attention :  hence  she  is  the  mother  of 
the  hive.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  points 
in  the  history  of  this  insect,  to  notice  the  im- 
mense influence  which  this  solitary  female  has 
upon  the  entire  population  of  many  thousand 
bees.  The  absence  of  the  queen  deprives  the  workers  of  no  organ,  paralyzes 
no  limb,  yet,  in  every  instance  where  they  are  deprived  of  her,  they  neglect 
their  duties,  and,  unless  provided  with  another  queen,  they  refuse  food,  and 
quickly  perish. 

1299.  The  male  bees,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds,  sometimes  two 
thousand,  in  a  hive,  are  idle  creatures,  doing  no  work.  Their  only  duty  is  to 
impregnate  the  female ;  and  this  effected,  they  are  driven  from  the  hive  and 
killed  by  the  workers,  who  thereupon  destroy  the  male  larvae  and  pupae 
remaining.  They  are  called  drones,  a  term  which  has  been  also  apphed 
to  various  species  of  flies  which  much  resemble  bees,  but  which  may  at  once- 
be  distinguished  by  having  only  one  pair  of  wings. 

I3C50,  The  true  drones  are  more  bulky,  and  they  are  not  armed  with. 
a  s^ing.  Their  antennsD  are  composed  of  thirteen  joints  (those  of  the 
lemales  and  workers  having  only  twelve  articulations),  the  head  is  more 
rounded,  the  eyes  larger  and  meeting  behind;  their  jaws  are  smaller 
Rnd  very  hairy ;    and  the  basal  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  has  neither 
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pollen-plate  nor  brush.  They  make  a  much  greater  noise  in  their  Sight  thau 
the  others,  and  at  the  extremity  of  their  body,  two  small  corneous  appen- 
dages are  to  be  observed,  of  a  yellow  colour,  which,  with  some  other  internal 
organs,  constitute  their  several  apparatus. 

1301.  In  addition  to  these  three  kinds  of  individuals,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  appear  to  be  two  sorts  of  females, — the  large  and  the  small. 
Reaumur,  however,  attributes  this  difference  of  size  to  the  state  of  the  eggs 
in  the  body.  There  are  likewise  two  descriptions  of  males, — one  not  larger 
than  the  workers,  and  supposed  to  be  produced  from  a  male  egg  laid  in  a 
worker's  cell,  and  the  other  as  above  described.  Moreover  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Huber,  two  sorts  of  workers ;  the  first,  which  he  calls  drier es,  wax- 
makers,  being  charged  with  the  collecting  of  food  and  secretion  of  materials 
for  building  the  nest ;  and  the  second,  which  he  calls  nourrices,  or  nurses, 
smaller,  and  more  weakly,  whose  cares  seem  to  be  directed  to  feeding  the 
young,  and  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  nest.  IVIuch  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed  as  to  the  origin  of  wax,  it  having  been  supposed  by  many  that 
the  yellow  matter  was  the  farina  of  flowers,  collected  upon  the  thighs  of  the 
bee.  More  recent  investigation  shows  pretty  clearly  that  wax  is  produced 
from  honey,  which  has  been  repeatedly  secreted  when  the  bees  have  been 
confined  where  they  could  not  obtain  the  farina.  The  wax  is  secreted  by  a 
singular  series  of  organs  between  the  abdominal  scales,  and  Mr.  John  Hunter 
detected  the  wax  reservoir  under  the  bee's  belly,  and  in  connection  with 
the  organs. 

1302.  Huber  also  notices  another  kind  of  bee,  which  he  terms  black  bees,  and 
which  appear  to  be  only  casual  inmates  of  the  hive,  from  which  they  are 
always  expelled,  and  often  killed  by  the  workers,  with  which,  however,  except 
in  having  the  head  and  thorax  of  a  darker  colour,  they  agree  both  in  their 
external  appearance  and  internal  structure,  having,  like  the  workers,  perfect 
ovaries ;  although  not  furnished  with  eggs,  these  black  bees,  Kirby  and 
Spence  think,  may  be  superannuated  bees,  past  work,  who  are  maintained  by 
the  charity  of  the  community. 

1303.  Honey  is  obtained  by  the  bees  from  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  which  are 
constantly  secreting  a  sweet  nectarial  fluid.  This  is  sucked  up  by  the 
tongue  of  the  insect,  a  portion  of  it  is  consumed  at  once  for  its  supjDort ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  suppl}^,  although  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  is 
again  regurgitated,  and  poured  into  the  cells  of  the  hive  for  the  food  of  tho 
grubs  and  the  use  of  the  community  during  winter.  These  cells  are  placed  in 
the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  hive,  and  are  closed  with  waxen  lids  ;  but  the 
honey  destined  for  the  use  of  the  nurses,  workers,  and  drones,  is  deposited  in 
unclosed  cells.  The  quality  and  taste  of  honey  depend  upon  the  plants 
frequented  by  the  bees ;  the  finest-flavoured  and  most  delicate  honey  is  col- 
lected from  aromatic  plants,  and  has  been  stored  in  clean  and  new  cells  ;  for 
which  reason,  and  not  because  it  is  elaborated  by  a  fresh  swarm  of  bees,  it  is 
termed  virgin  honey.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  have  largo  patches  of  such 
plants  as  borage,  vipers'  bugloss,  mignonette,  lemon,  thyme,  and  sage,  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  bees'  hive.     Lime-trees,  furze,  heath,  and  clover,  are 
also  desirable. 

1304.  Honey,  however,  occasionally  has  been  found  to  have  acted  like 
poison,  a  circumstance,  probably,  owing  to  the  bees  having  extracted  it  from 
poisonous  plants.  Dr.  Hosack  has  recorded  two  cases  in  which  this  sub- 
stance produced  violent  vomiting,  a  coldness  at  the  extremities,  and  a  livid 
appearance  of  the  countenance.  The  pulse  was  reduced  to  about  twenty  in  a 
minute ;  the  spontaneous  vomiting,  however,  being  followed  by  a  dose  of 
castor-oil,  together  with  the  application  of  fomentations,  relieved  the  suf- 
ferers. In  these  cases  the  honey  was  of  a  dark  reddish  colour,  and  a  thicker 
consistence  than  usually  sold  in  the  market. 

1305.  Various  plans  have  been  adopted  to  obtain  the  honey  from  bee- 
hives without  resorting  to  the  cruel,  unnecessary,  and  now  nearly  exploded, 
practice  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  the  bees  by  placing  the  hive  over  a  hole 
in  which  lighted  brimstone  is  placed,  the  fumes  from  which  in  a  short  time 
kill  the  bees. 

1306.  The  plans  chiefly  adopted  have  had  for  their  object  the  expulsion  of 
the  bees  from  the  old  nest  after  the  combs  are  well  filled  with  honey,  into  adja- 
cent boxes,  in  which  they  then  commence  their  labour,  or,  after  the  removal  or 
the  honey,  they  are  again  returned  to  their  old  habitation.  The  following  is  a 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Xutt,  by  which  means  a  secretion  of  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  honey  is  caused  than  can  be  produced  in  the  old  plan.  Three 
collateral  boxes  are  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  single  entrance  in  the  centre,  one 
which,  however,  communicates  with  the  side-boxes  by  apertures  which  are 
easily  closed  by  a  tin  slide.  The  bees  are  first  introduced  into  the  centre  box  ; 
when  this  is  filled  with  honey,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the 
bees,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  swarming,  Mr.  Nutt  removes  one  of 
the  sHdes  and  establishes  a  communication  with  one  of  the  side-boxes,  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  being  regulated  by  a  perforated  tin  tube,  which  acts 
as  a  ventilator,  and  by  which  means  these  additioi.  al  store-boxes  are  kept  at 
a  proper  working  temperature  and  heloto  the  genei-ative  heat ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  queen  bee  is  always  retained  in  the  middle  box.  The  heat 
of  the  side-boxes  is  kept  at  70°  or  80°,  whilst  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
working  hive  is  90°  or  100°,  increasing  even  to  120°.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  side-box  rises  towards  the  latter  point,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  full, 
and  the  necessity  which  exists  for  establishing  a  connection  with  the  centre 
and  the  other  side-box  is  thus  shown.  The  bees  are  easily  driven  from  the 
full  side  of  the  box  by  the  action  of  the  ventilator,  when  the  communicating 
aperture  is  closed  by  means  of  the  slide,  and  the  first  full  side-box  is  then 
removed,  and  the  bees  finding  the  middle  box  full,  soon  find  their  way  into  the 
other  side-box.  The  ingenious  action  of  the  ventilator  is  designed  to  retain 
the  queen  in  the  middle  box,  since  the  reduced  temperature  of  the  side-boxes 
prevents  the  queen  from  rendering  them  her  domicile.  By  this  means  a  great 
superiority  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  honey  is  obtained,  as 
it  contains  none  of  the  eggs,  larvje,  pupse,  pollen,  or  bee-bread,  which  are 
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found  in  the  centre  box  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  support  of  the 
young. 

1307.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  a  new  colony  the  design 
of  every  comb  is  sketched  out  and  the  first  rudiments  laid  by  a  single  bee, 
•t\'hich,  having  disengaged  itself  from  the  swarm,  commences  the  building  of 
cells,  which  is  then  taken  up  by  the  other  wax- 
makers,  and  subsequently  by  the  nurse  bees, 
which  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  cells. 
Fig*.  II.  represents  the  operation  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  cell,  and  fig.  I.  a  cur- 
tain of  working  bees  secreting  the  wax.  The 
(iombs  are  attached  to  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
dwelling,  the  hives  or  boxes  to  the  floors  and 
roofs,  and  the  cell-work  of  the  combs  varnished 
with  a  resinous,  very  tenacious,  and  transparent 
substance,  termed  propolis,  which  the  bees 
collect  fi-om  various  trees, — as  from  pines  and 
other  trees  of  the  fir  tribe  according  to  some 
av;thors,  but  from  the  wild  poplar  according  to 
Huber. 

1308.  There  are  three  sorts  of  cells,— the  first 
are  for  the  larvae  of  workers,  and  for  containing 
the  honey  ;  the  second  are  for  the  grubs  of  the 
males  or  drones  (being  considerably  larger  and 
more  substantial,  they  usually  appear  near  the 
bottom  of  the  combs)  ;  the  third  are  the  cells  for 
the  females,  of  which  there  are  usually  three  or 

fuur.  One  of  these  cells  considerably  exceeds  in  height  the  ordinary  ones,  and 
they  are  not  interwoven  with  them,  but  suspended  perpendicularl}',  their  sizes 
being  nearly  parallel  to  the  mouths  of  the  common  cells,  several  of  which  are 
sacrificed  to  support  them  :  they  are  of  an  oblong,  spheroidal  form,  tapering 
gradually  downwards. 

1309.  After  the  queen-bee  has  quitted  her  cell,  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
workers,  and  its  place  occupied  by  a  range  of  common  cells.  The  queen 
deposits  her  eggs  separately  in  the  bottom  of  each  cell.  The  egg  is  of  a 
lengthened  oval  shape,  with  a  slight  curve,  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  When 
laid  it  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  matter,  which  enables  it  to  adhere  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  where  it  remains  for  four  days.  The  worker  eggs,  which 
are  the  only  ones  laid  by  the  queen  during  the  first  eleven  months,  hatch  in  a 
fe-v  days,  and  become  little  white  maggots,  which,  as  they  grow,  assume  a  curved 
position  till  the  two  extremities  touch  each  other  and  form  a  ring.  Each  is 
now  fed  with  bee-bread  by  the  workers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six  days, 
having  attained  its  full  size,  it  is  roofed  in  by  the  workers,  spins  a  silken 
cocoon,  which  occupies  it  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  becomes  a  nymph  or 
pupa,  and  at  the  further  expiration  of  eleven  days,  the  insect  quits  the  exuviae 
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of  the  pupa,  eats  through  the  roof  of  the  cell^  and  comes  forth  a  perfect 
worker  bee. 

1 3 10.  The  male  bee  passes  three  days  in  the  egg  state,  six  and  a  half 
in  the  larva,  and  makes  its  appearance  at  the  fm-ther  expiration  of  fifteeu 
days. 

131 1.  The  development  of  the  queen-bee  requires  a  more  lengthened  notice, 
involving  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  economy  of  the  hive. 
We  have  said  that  for  nearly  twelve  months  the  queen-bee  deposits  only 
worker  eggs,  after  which  period,  however,  she  commences  lajdng  those  of 

drones.  As  soon  as  this  change  takes  place,  the 
workers  begin  to  construct  royal  cells,  in  which, 
without  discontinuing  to  lay  male  eggs,  she  de- 
posits now  and  then,  about  every  three  days,  an 
egg  destined  to  produce  a  future  queen.  This 
laying  of  eggs  commonly  happens  in  May,  lasts 
thirty  days,  and  regularly  on  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-first  day  royal  cells  are  founded.  The 
queens  pass  three  days  in  the  egg  state  and  five 
in  the  larva ;  they  are  then  occupied  twenty- 
four  hours  forming  their  cocoons,  their  cell 
having  been  previousl}'^  closed  by  the  workers. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  three  following 
days  they  repose  in  their  cocoons,  after  which 
they  are  transformed  to  pupae,  in  which  state 
they  remain  between  four  and  five  days,  appear- 
ing in  the  perfect  state  on  the  sixteenth  day 
after  the  eggs  are  deposited. 

1312.  The  food  of  the  royal  grubs  has  been 
termed  royal  jelly.  It  is  a  pungent  food  pre- 
pared by  the  workers  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  such  of  the  grubs  as  are  destined 

'     '^  y"«e'^    ^«'  fQj.  queens,  and  is  more  stimulating  than  the 

II.  The  Drone,  or  Male  Bee.  ,     .  ,  , 

m.  The  Worker,orundevcloped    ^^^^  S^^en  to  the  common  grubs. 

female.  13 13-  Should  it  happen,  as  sometimes  is  the 

case,  that  the  queen  is  killed,  or  the  hive  in  any 
manner  deprived  of  her  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  her  O'Xistence, 
and  before  she  has  deposited  any  royal  eggs,  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances occur.  For  twelve  hours  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  loss. 
Presently  a  hubbub  commences,  work  is  abandoned,  the  whole  hive  is  in 
an  uproar,  every  bee  traverses  the  hive  at  random  with  the  most  evident 
want  of  purpose.  This  state  of  confusion  sometimes  continues  for  several  days, 
then  the  bees  gather  in  knots, — clusters  of  a  dozen  or  so,  as  though  engaged 
in  consultation ;  shortly  after  which  a  resolution  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  whole  popiUation.  Some  of  the  workers  select  one  of  the  worker  eggs 
which  have  been  previously  deposited  by  the  lost  sovereign.    Three  cells  are 
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-thrown  into  one  for  its  reception,  the  eggs  of  the  two  other  cells  being  de- 
stroyed. The  grub  when  hatched  is  fed  with  ro3'al  jellj-,  and  a  queen  is  pro- 
duced. Even  if  the  grub  had  been  hatched  and  partly  fed  as  a  worker,  and  had 
only  received  two  or  three  days'  allowance  of  royal  food,  the  result  would  ha\'e 
been  the  same.  They  emerge  from  the  pupoe  perfect  queens,  whereas,  had  they 
remained  in  the  cells  which  they  originally  occupied,  they  would  have  turned 
out  workers,  having  their  form,  instinct,  and  organs  of  generation  entirely 
different. 

13  T4.  We  are  now  to  suppose  that  the  period  of  the  year  has  arrived  that 
the  queen  insects,  having  undergone  the  change  to  the  pupa  state,  are  nearly 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  life.  It  is  now  that  the  old  queen-mother,  losing  all 
her  parental  feelings,  becomes  infuriated.  She  rushes  to  the  cells  wherein  arc 
deposited  the  future  queens,  and  instantly  begins  to  tear  them  open.  The 
guard  which  sm-round  the  cells  make  way  for  her  approach,  suffering  her  to 
act  as  she  pleases  ;  whereupon  she'  slaughters  the  inmates  with  her  stings 
without  remorse.  As  the  cells,  however,  arc  thicker  than  those  of  the  workers, 
she  is  soon  fatigued  by  her  labours,  and  after  she  has  opened  one  or  two,  she 
languidly  attempts  to  gnaw  tlu'ough  a  third.  The  sight  of  these  cells  agitates 
her  to  such  a  degree  that  she  runs  about  the  hive  in  a  state  of  delirium.  This 
excitement  she  soon  communicates  to  the  workers  by  touching  their  antennae, 
and  after  rushing  about  in  all  directions,  a  large  portion  of  them,  accompanied 
"by  their  old  queen,  rush  out  of  the  hive  and  seek  a  new  house.  In  every 
instance  it  is  the  old  queen  which  leads  the  first  swai-m.  Experience  enables 
the  apiarist  to  foretell  this  event ;  for  on  the  evening  previous  to  swarming  the 
bees  suddenly  leave  off  their  work,  as  if  aware  of  the  approaching  change, 
-while  a  few  scouts  are  sent  out  in  search  of  a  new  colony.  Something  very 
like  concerted  action  and  foresight  is  evident  in  these  proceedings.  It  is 
always  in  calm  weather,  when  the  sky  is  serene,  between  nine  in  the  morning 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  that  they  quit  their  habitation.  If  the  queen  is 
not  amongst  the  first  which  issue  forth,  she  is  not  long  in  repairing  after 
them,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  she  is  followed  by  all  the  bees  which  ai'e  to 
compose  the  swarm.  By  degrees  they  fix  themselves  upon  a  branch,  form  a 
group  there  by  hooking  themselves  one  to  another  with  their  feet.  Although 
they  are  exposed,  they  remain  quiet,  and  often,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  we  see  scarcely  more  bees  hovering  round  the  swarm  than  are  to  be 
observed  round  a  hive  in  fine  weather.  If,  in  sallying  forth,  they  fly  towards 
some  large  tree,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  may  wander  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  hive.  They  are  easily  brought  down  by  throwing  up  hand- 
fuls  of  dust. 

13 15.  Although  the  swarm  remain  tranquil,  it  must  not  be  left  long  in  this 
position  without  offering  it  a  lodging,  especially  if  the  sun  be  warm.  Thus, 
therefore,  in  the  swarming  season,  it  is  necessary  to  have  hives  quite  ready. 
The  interior  of  a  hive  should  be  perfectly  clean  before  it  is  presented  to  the 
bees,  for  they  are  fond  of  cleanliness.  To  render  it  agreeable  to  them,  the 
sides  should  be  rubbed  with  flowers  of  melissa,  bean-flowers,  &c.,  of  the  scent 
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of  which  they  are  fond.  Some  parts  of  it  should  also  be  moistened  with  a 
slight  layer  of  honey.  The  bees  that  remain  in  the  old  hive  take  particular 
care  of  the  royal  cells,  and  prevent  the  young  queens  successively  hatched, 
from  leaving  them,  except  at  an  interval  of  several  days  from  each  departure. 
As  soon  as  a  j"oung  queen  is  hatched,  she  proceeds  to  attack  the  other  royal 
cells ;  but  here  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  vrorkers. 
The  moment  she  attempts  to  approach  a  royal  cell,  the  gnards  suiTounding  it 
immediately  drive  her  off.  Irritated  at  this,  the  young  queen  stands  upright, 
and  utters  a  shrill  and  clear  sound.  No  sooner  is  it  heard  than  the  bees  appear 
to  be  paralyzed  :  they  remain  motionless,  and  hang  down  their  heads.  She 
then  attacks  the  cells,  but,  in  doing  so,  ceases  to  pipe ;  when  the  bees,  reco- 
vering from  their  stupor,  drive  her  away  again.  This  is  continued  till  the 
queen  is  ii'ritated  to  such  a  degree  that  she  follows  the  steps  of  her  pre- 
decessor, and,  in  a  state  of  delirium  which  is  communicated  to  a  portion  of  tlio 
workers,  she  quits  the  hive  with  a  second  swarm.  In  this  manner  several 
swarms  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer  between  the  months  of  April 
and  August,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  hive. 

13 16.  After  the  royal  cells  are  closed  in,  in  order  that  the  inclosed  grub  may 
undergo  its  change  to  the  chrysalis  state,  the  workers  immediately  remove 
here  and  there  a  portion  of  the  wax  from  the  surface,  so  as  to  render  it 
unequal ;  and  immediately  before  the  last  metamorphosis  takes  place,  the 
walls  are  so  thin  that  all  the  motions  of  the  inclosed  pupa  are  distinctly 
visible.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  part  covering  the  head  and  trunk  of  the 
pupa  is  almost  entirely  unwaxed,  whereby  the  inclosed  insect,  on  arriving  at 
its  winged  state,  would  be  able  to  make  its  exit,  were  it  not  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  workers.  As  soon  as  the  workers  perceive  that  the  young  queen 
has  cut  through  her  cocoon,  they  immediately  solder  the  cleft  up  with  wax, 
and  so  keep  her  a  prisoner  against  her  will.  Upon  this,  as  if  to  complain  of 
such  treatment,  she  emits  a  distinct  humming  sound,  which  excites  no  dx-ead 
or  pity  in  her  subjects,  who  detain  her  two  days  longer.  During  this  period 
she  sometimes  thrusts  her  tongue  through  the  cleft  she  has  made,  drawing  it 
in  and  out,  until  she  is  noticed  by  the  workers,  who  thereupon  feed  her  with 
honey,  till,  her  hunger  being  satisfied,  she  draws  her  tongue  back.  At  the 
proper  period  she  is  released,  and  proceeds  as  her  predecessors  had  done. 

1 31 7.  Shortly  after  the  swarming,  the  impregnation  of  the  queen  takes  place. 
The  queen,  being  preceded  by  the  drones,  and  having  previously  reconnoitred 
the  exterior  of  the  hive,  rises  aloft  in  the  air,  wheeling  upwards  in  large  circles 
until  she  is  out  of  sight.  She  returns  in  about  half  an  hour,  with  the  most 
evident  marks  of  impregnation,  although  occasionally  these  excursions  ai"e  of 
shorter  duration,  and  are  repeated,  the  female,  in  such  case,  exhibiting  no 
such  marks.  Now  it  is  that  a  new  stimulus  to  exertion  is  given  to  the  workers; 
everything  is  done  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the}-  a^jpear  o  be  fully  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  their  activity.  The  i^rogress  of  their  abours  is  the  signal 
by  which  the  queen  is  directed  in  laying  her  eggs. 
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1318.  But  it  is  not  the  queen  alone  which  deposits  eggs  ;  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  the  worker-bee  occasionally  lays  them  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  workers  never  deposit  anything  but  male  eggs.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  that  there  must  have  been  small  queens  mixed  with  the 
workers,  whose  office  it  was  to  lay  male  eggs  in  old  hives.  As,  however, 
this  is  so  contrary  to  the  known  proceedings  of  the  real  queen,  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  fertile  insects,  which  are  smaller  and  more  slender  than 
the  common  workers,  may  be  common  workers  which  have  derived  their 
fertility  from  the  circumstance  of  some  royal  jelly  having  been  casually  dropt 
into  their  cells  when  grubs,  as  they  uniformly  issue  from  cells  adjoining  those 
inhabited  by  grubs  which  have  been  I'aised  from  the  plebeian  to  the  royal 
rank.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  commonly  accepted  oiDiuion  of  authoi's ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  further  observation  is  requii-ed  here ;  for  the  change  of  functions 
arising  from  change  of  food,  is  contrary  to  all  known  physiological  principle, 
and  may  be  pronounced  as  the  merely  apparent  result  of  a  phenomenon  whose 
real  cause  is  still  a  mystery. 

1319.  The  duration  of  life  in  the  different  individuals  of  the  hive  is  various. 
The  male  bee's  existence  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  months.  The  female 
has  been  known  to  live  for  five  years,  although  the  general  term  of  her  exist- 
ence is  from  two  or  three  years,  and  the  workers  do  not  appear  to  be  so  long- 
lived  as  the  queen  ;  probably  little  longer  than  a  year  being  their  term  of  life. 

1320.  There  are  two  prominent  systems  in  use  in  the  management  of  bees, 
each  based  upon  the  importance  of  giving  room,  and  diminishing  their  dis- 
position to  swarm.  One  of  these  systems  is  placing  the  hives  or  boxes  side  by 
side  (Nutt's  collateral  system),  the  other  advocates  the  piling  of  the  boxes  one 
upon  another  (the  storifying  system),  affording,  in  both  cases,  a  free  commu- 
nication whenever  required.  Whichever  of  these  modes  be  had  recourse  to, 
the  bees  have  a  regular  habit  of  constructing  their  combs  at  uniform  distance  , 
from  each  other  ;  but  they  have  also  another  habit  when  they  are  untutoi-ed — 
viz.,  that  of  building  them  irregular I3',  insomuch  that  their  j^osition  is  fre- 
quently curvilinear,  and  sometimes  tliey  are  even  placed  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  This  proceeding  forms  a  great  impediment  to  the  manipulation 
of  wax  and  honey.  To  avoid  this,  every  box  or  hive  should  be  furnished  with 
movable  bars,  upon  each  of  which,  or  at  any  rate  uj^on  every  other  bar, 
pieces  of  worker-comb  should  be  fixed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  bees,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  a  swarm  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  bees,  if  they  have 
their  guide-combs  correctly  and  securely  fixed,  will  invariably  accept  them  as 
the  foundation  of  their  future  structures,  by  which  means  several  important 
objects  will  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  the  facility  for  taking  the 
stored  honey  will  be  very  much  increased.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  bees  are 
not  wealthy  enough  to  spare  a  whole  boxful  of  honey,  you  can,  without  diffi- 
culty, take  from  them  what  they  can  spare.  And,  thirdly,  if  in  your  apiary 
there  should  be  any  families  very  unequal  in  wealth,  provided  the  boxes  and 
bars  ai-e  reciprocally  adapted  to  each  other,  one  or  more  bars  can  be  removed 
from  a  weak  hive,  and  exchanged  for  the  same  number  of  loaded  bars  from 
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a  fctrongcr  one  ;  thus  giving  needful  support  to  one  or  more  families,  without 
injury  to  any.  In  the  perfonnance  of  these  operations  the  use  of  a  little 
tobacco-smoke  is  requisite  to  paralyze  the  bees  so  far  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  intrusive.  If  the  object  be  to  collect  pure  honey,  and  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing ;  as  soon  as  you  have  ascertained  that  the  box  is  about  three  parts  full  of 
combs,  another  box  should  be  placed  either  under  or  over  the  first,  and  a 
communication  opened  between  them.  In  some  remarkable  seasons  even  a  third 
box  may  be  required  ;  but  this  will  rarely  happen  during  the  first  year  of  a 
family's  establishment.  Dm*ing  the  first  year  honey  should  generally  be  rather 
sparingly  taken.  In  future  years,  in  good  seasons,  from  thirty  to  forty 
IDOunds  may  be  taken  from  each  family ;  in  highly  favourable  seasons,  in  a 
good  locality,  much  more. 

1321.  The  Ligurian,  or  yellow  Alp-bee,  recently  introduced  into  this  country 
through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old 
Apis  raelUfica. 

1322.  The  yellow  Italian  Alp-bee  is  a  mountain  insect,  found  between 
two  mountain-chains  to  the  right  and  left  of  Lombardy  and  in  the  Rheetian 
Alps.  It  thrives  up  to  the  height  of  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
appears  to  prefer  the  northern  clime  to  the  warmer  side  of  the  Alps. 

1323.  It  differs  from  the  common  black  bee  in  its  longer,  slender  form,  and 
light  chrome-yellow  colour,  with  light  brimstone-coloured  wings,  and  two 
orange-red  girths,  each  one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide.  Working  bees  as  well  as 
drones  have  this  mark.  The  drones  are  further  distinguished  by  the  girths 
being  scolloped,  and  attain  an  astonishing  size,  almost  half  as  coi-pulent 
again  as  the  black  drones.  The  queen  has  the  same  marks  as  the  working 
bees,  but  much  more  conspicuous  and  lighter  ;  she  is  much  larger  than  the 
black  queen,  and  easy  to  be  singled  out  of  the  swarm,  on  account  of  her 
remarkable  bodily  size  and  light  colour,  being  in  shape  and  colour  not  unlike 
a  wasp.  They  are  almost  transparent  when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  black  bees  :  this  can  be  instantly  seen  by  their 
ways  and  manner  of  building.  The  cells  of  the  Italian  bees  are  considerably 
deeper  and  broader  than  those  of  the  black  bees  ;  fifteen  cells  of  the  Italians 
being  as  broad  as  sixteen  cells  of  the  black  kind.  They  are  extremely  tender, 
amiable  little  creatures,  and  a  bee-protector  is  not  necessaiy  with  them, 
as,  unprovoked,  they  never  sting.  The  Alps  are  their  home,  and  there  they 
thrive  beautifully ;  the  higher  the  better. 

1324.  A  healthy  hive  of  yellow  Alp-bees  [Apiis  helveiica)  contains  three 
kinds  of  bees  : — 1.  the  queen,  or  mother-bee  ;  2.  the  drones,  or  males ;  3.  the 
working  bees,  or  imperfect  females. 

1325.  The  queen  lays  in  summer  daily  from  1,000  to  3,000  eggs,  and  theso 
in  the  best  order ;  one  c^g  in  a  cell.  More  than  one  queen  the  bees  do  not 
suffer.  Should  there  be  more,  like  the  black  bee,  they  fly  away  as  swarms, 
or  are  killed  by  the  bees. 

1326.  The  queen  lays  male  eggs  in  the  drone  cells,  and  female  eggs  in 
the  small  cells  of  the  working  bees. 
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1327.  Of  the  working*  bees  there  are  in  a  hive  from  6,000  to  70,000. 

1328.  The  queen  requires  from  the  egg  ten  to  seventeen  days  to  her  full 
development,  when  she  will  fly  out  about  from  one  to  three  da5's,  after  her 
creeping  out  of  the  egg,  to  be  impregnated  ;  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  sis 
or  ten  days  more,  she  commences  to  lay  eggs.     Then  she  will  not  fly  out 

again  imless  with  a  swarm.  The  queen  is  only  once  impregnated  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  life,  which  lasts  from  about  three  to  five  years. 

1329.  The  drones  or  males  in  a  hive  are  about  2,000,  and  then  only  in 
summer  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  swarming  and  honey-carrying  time  is  over, 
they  are  turned  out  as  useless  eaters.  They  serve  only  to  impregnate  the 
queen.  The  drones  requu-e  from  the  egg  to  maturity  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four  days. 

1330.  The  working  bees,  according  to  Hermann,  probably  mate  with  the 
drones,  and  are,  therefore,  capable  of  laying  eggs,  which  produce  only  drones  ; 
a  hive  in  which  the  working  bees  lay  eggs  is  going  to  destruction.  It 
can  soon  be  observed,  as  they  lay  often  two,  three,  to  twentj'  eggs,  without 
order,  in  one  cell.  In  such  a  hive  there  is  no  longer  a  queen,  and  it  is  best 
to  separate  it  at  once  or  to  unite  it  with  a  healthy  hive,  for  such  demoralized 
people  generally  kill  their  new  queen.  Those  who  dispute  the  mating'  of 
the  working  bees  with  the  drones  are  in  error.  Only  place  young  bees 
without  a  queen  in  a  place  distant  from  any  drones,  and  no  eggs  are  ever  dis- 
covered ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  drones, 
and  they  have  no  queens,  they  lay  drone  eggs. 

1 33 1.  The  first  thing  for  consideration  in  forming  an  apiarj'  is  situation, 
especially  the  aspect.  An  apiary  would  not  be  well  situated  near  a  great 
river,  unless  well  sheltered  ;  neither  is  proximity  to  the  sea-shore  desirable. 
In  windy  weather,  the  homeward-bound  bees  would  be  blown  to  sea  and  be 
drowned ;  for,  in  spite  of  Virgil's  assertion  that — 

*•  They,  with  light  pebbles,  like  a  balanced  boat. 
Poised  through  the  air,  on  even  pinions  float," 

the  hive-bee  has  no  such  contrivance  for  ballasting  her  tiny  form  when  on  the 
wing.  For  these  reasons  an  apiary  would  be  badly  placed  either  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  near  an  exposed  and  broad  river  ;  yet  it  should  be  near  to  some  brook 
or  rivulet  gliding  over  its  pebbly  bed,  so  shallow  as  to  permit  of  their  resting 
on  the  stones  to  sip  the  passing-  element.  The  directions  given  by  Virgil, 
although  not  free  from  error,  aro  very  practical : — 

"  First  for  thy  bees  a  quiet  station  find, 
And  lodge  them  under  covert  of  the  wind, 
For  winds,  when  homeward  they  return,  will  drive 
The  loaded  carriers  from  their  evening  hive  ; 
Far  too  from  cows  and  goats,  insulting  crew, 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew ; 
But  near  a  living  stream  their  mansion  place, 
Edged  round  with  moss  and  tufts  of  matted  grass ; 
Wild  thyme  and  sav'ry  set  around  their  cell. 
Sweet  to  the  taste  and  fragrant  to  the  smell ; 
Set  rows  of  rosemary,  with  flowering  stem. 
And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream." 

Georgics,  Book  iv. 
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1332.  The  aspect  should  be  more  or  less  southerly,  and  sheltered  from  the 
more  boisterous  winds.  But  Milton,  a  very  excellent  authority,  says: — 
"  It  is  not  material  in  what  aspect  the  stocks  stand,  provided  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  hive  once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  well-peopled  hives,  kept  dr}', 
will  thrive  in  most  situations."  "  At  any  rate,"  says  Bevan,  "  no  walls,  trees, 
or  houses,  should  lie  in  the  right  line  of  their  hives,  to  impede  the  bees  ingoing 
to  or  returning  from  their  pasturing.  They  should  be  able  to  fly  off  their 
resting-boards  at  an  angle  of  40°  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  return 
to  them  on  a  bee-line." 

1333.  It  should  be  near  the  dwelling,  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the 
bees  with  the  family,  and  the  feeding-ground  should  be  at  hand  ;  for,  although 
bees  will  travel  long  distances  for  their  food,  the  nearer  it  is  at  hand  the 
more  abundant  will  be  the  fruits  ;  the  best  pasturage  is  clover,  sainfoin,  buck- 
wheat, and  the  flowers  of  most  garden  plants, — the  common  crocuses,  blue 
hepaticas,  Christmas  roses,  wild  thyme,  mignonette,  resedas.  Salvia  nemorosa, 
honeysuckle,  lavender,  ivy,  and  almost  all  the  summer  flowers,  are  most 
nutritious  for  bees.  All  the  willows,  the  lime-tree,  and  the  horse-chestnut, 
and  most  cf  our  forest  trees,  are  equally  so  ;  but  nothing  delights  them  so 
much  as  the  furze-blossoms  of  our  commons  and  the  wild  heaths  of  our 
hills.  An  outdoor  apiary  should  admit  of  being  approached  by  a  back 
entrance,  in  order  to  observe  the  bees,  and  perform  any  required  operation 
on  the  hives. 

1334.  These  should  be  placed  each  on  a  separate  stand,  thi'ee  feet  apart, 
and  clear  from  wall  or  fence,  where  they  occupy  the  open  ground.  The 
resting-boards  should  have  a  gentle  slope  outwards  to  prevent  moisture  from 
getting  under  the  hive.  Above  all,  wherever  located,  let  neatness  prevail ; 
keep  away  spiders  and  other  insect  intruders  ;  suffer  no  weeds  to  grow  in  its 
vicinity,  which  may  entangle  the  weary  bee  on  its  return,  or  shelter  its  insect 
enemies. 

1335.  If  no  water  is  near  the  hive,  some  must  be  supplied,  as  the  bees  require 
it  to  moisten  the  pollen  with  which  they  feed  the  brood.  Destroy  all  queen- 
wasps,  for  they  are  amongst  the  worst  enemies  of  bees.  Keep  evei-ything 
about  the  hive  trim  and  clean,  rout  up  ants'  nests,  brush  away  spiders,  and 
kill  all  moths,  slugs,  and  other  vermin.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  see  that 
the  bees  have  suflBcient  food  :  many  hives  that  have  lived  through  the  winter 
perish  from  want  of  attention  to  this  point.  li  the  bees  in  one  hive  bg  idle, 
whilst  those  in  others  are  all  busy,  feeding  should  be  at  once  attended  to  ;  idle- 
ness and  hanging  about  the  entrance  are  frequently  attributable  to  weakness, 
from  scarcity  of  food.  Stock-hives  maybe  bought  as  late  as  the  end  of  March, 
provided  they  bo  moved  fi'om  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  safest  time  to  buy  stocks,  as  all  fear  of  their  perishing  is  then  at  an 
end.  Care  should  be  taken  in  buying  stocks  to  select  prime  swarms  of  tlio 
last  summer  ;  they  may  be  known  by  the  combs  being  lighter  in  colour  than 
older  stocks.  Before  introducing  a  swarm  into  a  hive,  singe  off  all  rough 
ehaws,  as  they  hinder  the  bees  in  their  work. 
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1336.  Hives  four  years  old  and  upwards  should  be  allowed  to  swarm.  Keep 
the  centre  holes  in  these  hives  covered  up.  In  hives  less  than  four  years  old 
it  is  desirable  to  prevent  swarming.  Keep  such  hives  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  give  the  bees  in  them  more  room  by  putting  on  small  hives  and 
boxes.  A  piece  of  perforated  zinc  laid  over  the  hole  in  the  centre,  by  allow- 
ing a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  hive,  greatly  assists  in  keeping  it 
cool.  The  zinc  must  be  removed  and  cleaned,  as  the  bees  stop  up  the  holes 
in  it. 

1337.  The  most  favourable  period  for  swarming,  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  June  ;  the  usual  time  being  from  ten  till  three  o'clock,  although  it 
is  sometimes  earher  and  later.  The  indications  of  the  approaching  event  are 
a  general  restlessness  and  commotion,  and  the  expulsion  of  drones  from  tho 
hive,  accompanied  by  the  idleness  or  "  miking,"  if  we  may  use  a  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  human  hive  of  working  bees  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. Clustering,  or  hanging  suspended  round  the  entrance-holes,  is 
considered  an  infallible  symptom  of  the  intention,  althougli  it  is  only  so  when 
taken  in  connection  with  other  symptoms.     If — 

"  the  impassion'd  tbronj» 
Pace  o'er  the  hive,  and  seem  with  plaintive  song, 
To  invite  their  loitering  queen. 
Or  hang  in  cluster'd  columns  from  the  door ; 
If  even  the  drone  his  wonted  ease  gives  o'er." 

These  are  the  precursors  of  a  first  swarm  ;  still  more  imminent  is  the  event,  if 
the  bees  which  return  laden  with  pollen  from  the  fields  remain  with  the 
cluster.  But  unless  the  hive  contains  a  young  princess  to  reign  over  her 
former  kingdom,  the  queen  will  not  be  induced  to  depart  with  them,  and  the 
clustering  may  last  till  August  in  hot,  dry  seasons.  In  the  after-swarm  a  sin- 
gular piping  noise,  which  has  been  very  accurately  described  by  Aristotle, 
and  which  lasts  several  nights,  precedes  swarming.  This  piping  is  said  to  proceed 
from  the  imprisoned  princesses,  who  are  on  their  promotion.  Out  of  this  and 
•other  well-known  symptoms,  the  apiarian  will  be  able  to  judge  when  the 
swarm  may  be  expected.  The  more  immediate  symptoms  are  bees  sporting 
in  large  numbers  in  the  air,  in  front  of  the  hive.  Immediately  before,  a  lively 
agitation  prevails,  which  pervades  the  whole  family.  In  this  agitation  the 
queen  has  been  supposed  to  participate  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
When  joining  in  the  flight,  she  seems  to  be  borne  along  by  the  torrent  which 
streams  out  of  the  hive  ;  and,  after  having  diffused  themselves  for  a  short 
time  through  the  surrounding  air,  some  of  them  settle  on  a  bank  or  tree,  where 
they  are  joined  by  all  the  rest,  and,  putting  themselves  together,  they  assume 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  cluster  of  grapes.  If,  after  issuing  from  the  hive,  the 
swarm  either  hover  in  the  air  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do,  or  quit  the  hive  where 
they  have  been  placed,  or  leave  the  branch  on  which  they  first  congregate,  and 
fly  off  with  a  whizzing  sound  in  a  direct  line,  they  are  bound  to  a  spot  already 
selected  by  the  sages  of  the  hive  : — 

*•  For  when  thou  seest  a  swarmy  cloud  arise. 
That  sweeps  aloft  and  darkens  all  the  skies. 
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The  motions  of  their  hasty  flight  attend : 

To  woods  or  floods  their  aiiy  march  they  bend. 

Then  milfoil  beat,  and  honeysuckle  pound, 

With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground. 

And  mix  with  tinkling  brass  the  cymbal's  droning  sound. 

Such  are  the  remedies  recommended  by  Virgil  for   the  recovery  of  a  lost, 
swarm. 

1338.  The  hiving  of  a  swarm  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  operation  to. 
the  bee-keeper.  The  descendants  of  some  of  the  original  bees  of  the  hive  are 
said  to  select  an  hereditary  branch  on  which  to  swarm,  where  they  patiently 
wait  for  the  new  home  which  is  being  provided  for  them :  this  is,  probably,  a 
doubtful  statement.  The  hives  provided  should  be  new,  perfectly  clean, 
and  if  of  straw,  carefully  singed  and  made  smooth  :  if  an  old  hive  is  used, 
whatever  its  material,  it  should  previously  be  dipped  in  boiling  water  and 
thoroughly  cleaned.  The  old  Virgilian  notion  prevails  to  a  large  extent,  that 
the  tinkhng  noise  of  cymbals,  or  clattering  on  the  more  homely  fi-ying-pan, 
would  bring  them  to  their  hive.  All  scientific  bee-keepers  discountenance  this 
notion,  and  the  celebrated  White  of  Selborne  has  asserted,  with  strong 
appearances  of  probability,  that  bees  have  no  sense  of  hearing.  When  dis- 
posed to  stray,  handfuls  of  fine  sand,  thrown  among  them,  are  said  to  bring 
them  to  descend  and  cluster.  Bees  are  generally  peaceable  when  swarming, 
especially  where  no  alarm  is  exhibited.  Wg  have  seen  a  lady,  not  particularly 
experienced  in  the  matter,  take  a  swarm  without  any  preparation  as  to  dress, 
simply  by  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  exhibiting  no  alarm,  and  apparently 
feeling  none. 

1339.  Mr.  Lombard  relates  the  following  circumstance : — "  A  young  girl  of 
my  acquaintance  was  greatly  afraid  of  bees,  but  was  completely  cured  of  her 
fear  by  the  following  incident : — A  swarm  having  come  off,  I  observed  the 
queen  alight  by  herself  at  a  little  distance  from  the  apiary.  I  immediately 
called  my  little  friend,  that  I  might  show  her  the  queen  ;  she  wished  to  see  her 
more  nearly,  so,  after  having  caused  her  to  put  on  her  gloves,  I  gave  the 
queen  into  her  hand.  We  were,  in  an  instant,  surrounded  by  the  whole  bees 
of  the  swarm.  In  this  emergency  I  encouraged  the  girl  to  be  steady,  bidding 
her  to  be  silent  and  fear  nothing,  and  remaining  myself  close  by  her.  I  then 
made  her  stretch  out  her  right  hand  which  held  the  queen,  and  covered  her 
head  and  shoulders  with  a  very  thin  handkerchief.  The  swarm  soon  fixed  on 
her  hand,  and  hung  from  it  as  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  little  girl  was  • 
delighted  above  measure  at  the  novel  sight,  and  so  entirely  freed  from  all  fear 
that  she  bade  me  uncover  her  face.  The  spectators  were  charmed  with  the 
interesting  spectacle.  At  length  I  brought  a  hive,  and,  shaking  the  swarm 
from  the  child's  hand,  it  was  lodged  in  safety,  and  without  inflicting  a  single- 
wound." 

1340.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent  swarming,  neither  is  it  possible 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  when  the  first  swarm  will  rise  ;  the  hives  must, 
therefore,  be  watched  from  ten  o'clock  till  four,  from  the  middle  of  ]\Iarch  to 
tlie  end  of  June.    Swarms  must  be  hived  as  soon  as  they  settle.    The  hive- 
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should  be  set  on  a  pedestal  next  to  the  parent  hive ;  if  allowed  to  continue 
where  they  alight,  even  till  night,  many  bees  will  return  thither  nes.t  day, 
and  be  lost. 

1341.  Second  swarms  will  most  likely  come  off  between  the  ninth  and 
fourteenth  day  from  the  rising  of  the  first.  If  second  swarms  rise  before  the 
end  of  ]\Iarch,  or  even  the  beginning  of  April,  and  are  large,  they  may  be  set 
up  ;  if  not  large,  they,  as  also  third  swarms  (which  do  not  often  come  off),  should 
be  returned  to  the  parent  hive,  or  joined  to  some  other  second  swarm  that 
has  been  set  up,  or  to  some  weak  stock.  Should  the  weather  be  bad  directly 
after  swai-ming,  feed  them  a  little,  otherwise  the  bees  will  most  likely  perish. 
Any  sweet  syrup  given  in  a  saucer,  with  some  bits  of  wood  floating  in  it,  will 
do  for  feeding  them  at  this  season.  Do  not  fix  down  the  hives  with  clay  or 
mortar, — the  bees  will  do  this  themselves  far  better  than  it  can  be  done  for 
them,  with  the  propolis  or  gummy  substance  which  they  collect  from  the 
horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  ;  but  fix  it  firmly  to  the  board,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  blown  down  in  windy  weather.  Keep  all  plants  round  about  the 
entrance  below  the  level  of  the  floor-boards. 

1342.  "When  the  hives  are  about  three-quarters  full,  m.ore  room  shouldbe  given, 
or  a  swarm  may  I'ise  from  the  stock  ;  if  quite  full,  the  honey  should  be  taken 
away.  A  hive  is  full  when  all  the  cells  are  ceiled  over.  Where  there  ?.re  small 
glass  windows,  it  can  easily  be  seen  if  they  are  full  or  not ;  where  there  are 
none,  discretion  must  be  exercised.  As  a  rule,  when  the  bees  begin  to  cluster 
at  the  mouth  of  the  hives,  extra  room  should  be  given,  and  about  a  fortnight 
after  this  (if  the  weather  has  been  fine)  the  full  hives  may  pretty  safely  be 
removed. 

1343.  In  hot  weather  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  shading  and  ventilating 
of  the  hives,  and  watching  for  and  destroying  vermin.  Fresh  hives  should  not 
be  given  till  the  second  week  in  July,  or  the  bees  will  want  a  great  deal 
of  feeding  in  October.  This  applies  to  garden  counties,  and  in  heather 
counties  the  season  both  begins  and  ends  much  later. 

1344.  As  hives  are  removed,  a  piece  of  wood  or  straw,  or,  if  the  weather  bo 
hot,  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  should  be  replaced  over  the  centre  hole  in  the 
stock.  In  good  seasons  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  of  pure  honey  may 
be  taken  by  this  means,  and  the  honey  is  much  better  than  that  taken  from  the 
stocks  both  in  quantity  and  colour.  Early  swarms  sometimes  themselves  throw 
off  swarms  :  these  are  called  virgin  swarms,  and  the  honey  from  them  virgin 
honey.  They  should  always  be  returned  to  the  parent  hive  or  joined  to 
a  weak  stock. 

1345.  Beehives  may  be  formed  from  various  materials,  the  selection  de- 
pending partly  on  the  country  or  district  in  which  they  are  used,  and  partly  on 
the  taste  of  the  apiarian.  Osiers,  rushes,  sedge,  and  straw,  have  all  been  put 
in  requisition  for  the  purpose  ;  and  Bonnei*,  an  eminent  bee-master  in  Scot- 
land, proposed  making  them  of  earthenware :  this  material  was  formerly 
used  in  France,  and  is  to  this  day  in  some  of  the  Grecian  isles.  In  North 
America  they  are  formed  from  the  hollow  trunks  oi  amber-trees,  cut  to  a 
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l^roper  size,  and  covered  with  a  board  to  keep  out  the  rain :  in  Apulia,  the 
trunk  of  the  giant  fennel  is  used  after  clearing  away  its  fungous  pith  ;  in 
other  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree  is  employed,  which, 
being  easily  separated  from  its  trunk  by  one  perpendicular  and  two  circular 
sections,  forms  a  hive  at  once,  only  requiring  the  closing  of  one  seam,  and  the 
addition  of  a  solid  top  to  keep  it  steady  on  its  pedestal.  Hives  of  this  simple 
form,  or  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  afforded,  probably,  the  earliest  domicile 
of  domesticated  bees.  Hasselquist,  in  his  "Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
Levant,"  states  that  the  hives  in  Egypt  are  made  of  coal-dust  and  clay,  well 
blended  together,  and  formed  into  hollow  cylinders  of  a  span  in  diameter, 
and  from  6  to  12  feet  long,  which,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  become  so  hard  as 
to  be  handled  at  will,  "  I  saw,"  says  he,  "  some  thousands  of  the  hives  at  a 
village  between  Damietta  and  Mansora  ;  they  composed  a  wall  round  a  house, 
after  having  become  unserviceable  in  the  use  they  were  first  made  for. " 

1346.  The  common  bell-shaped  straw  hives  are  too  well  known  to  need 
remark.     For  single  hiving  the  nearer  they  approach  in  shape  to  the  larger 
section  of  a  circle,   the  earlier  and  the  more   frequently  may  the  bees  be 
expected  to  swarm.     The  Chelmsford  and  Hertford  hives  are  considered  best 
shaped  and  best  formed.     Straw  hives  have  also  been  contrived  for  storifying ; 
in  France,  these  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Bourdonnaye ;  in  this  coun- 
try, Wildman  has  the  credit  of  introducing  them.    They  are  called  Moreton 
hives,   on  account  of  the  form  only,— the  materials  used  being  reeds,   and 
not  straw.      Unblighted  rye  is  the  best  straw  for   hives,  and  unthrashed 
is  better  than  thrashed  straw ;  for,  being  smooth  and  entire,  it  saves  the 
bees  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  as  they  always  rubble  away  the  rough  spicule 
on  the  inside  of  a  new  hive.     **  The  best  size  for  a  storifying  straw  hive,"  says 
Dr.  Bevan,  is  9  inches  high  by  11§  wide  at  the  top,  gradually  tapering  to  10^ 
inches  in  the  clear.    For  single  hiving  on  the  Grecian  plan,  the  hives  should  be 
13.|  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  taper  gradually  downwards  to  12^.    This 
size  will  admit  eight  bars,  which,  on  the  removal  of  the  side-combs,  will  leave  a 
better  supply  for  the  consumption  of  the  family  than  if  the  hives  were  smaller 
nnd  the  bars  fewer,  and  afford  the  owner  a  prospect  of  preserving  his  bees  through 
the  winter  without  feeding.     The  importance  of  all  bee-boxes  being  of  the 
same  dimensions,  has  already  been  dwelt  on ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  equally 
important  with  respect  to  straw  hives.     In  making  these  hives,  the  lowest 
round  of  straw  should  be  begun  upon  a  wooden  hoop,  the  bottom  bein^  placed 
smooth,  that  it  may  sit  closely  to  the  floor-boards,  which,  besides  making 
mortar  or  luting  needless,  will  allow  a  more  easy  movement  of  the  slide  in 
the  floor-board.      Hives  on  stone  or    plain  boards  must,   of  course,  have 
entrances  cut  in  the  wooden  hoop,  three  inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  high.     The  hoop  should  be  perforated  through  its  whole  course,  the  per- 
forations being  made  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  distant  from  each  other  as  to 
cause  all  the  stitches  of  the  hive  to  range  in  a  uniform  manner.     The  hoop  may 
be  first  pierced  with  a  gimlet,  and  the  holes  completed  by  a  very  small  rod  of 
hot  iron,  introduced  froir  the  inner  side  of  the  hoop,  so  flattened  as  to  make 
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the  perforation  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  bramble-splits, 
which  are  to  be  drawn  through  them.  The  stitch-holes  in  the  hoop  should  be 
filled  with  putty  after  the  hive  is  finished.  The  bars  should  be  of  the  same 
width,  and  placed  at  the  same  distances  from  each  other  as  recommended  for 
the  boxes  ;  and  the  top  of  the  hive  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  a 
rabbet  for  the  ends  of  the  bar  to  rest  on.  This  is  sometimes  accomplished 
by  having  a  band  of  straw  worked  round  the  top  exterior,  and  upon  a  level 
with  the  usual  finishing  band,  surmounting  this  with  another  round,  corre- 
sponding in  diameter  with  the  thickness  of  the  bars, — namely,  half  an  inch.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  for  stopping  with  cement  as  completely  as  the  rabbet 
of  a  wooden  box,  and  gives  a  finished  appearance  to  the  hive, — the  two  bands 
forming  a  cornice  round  it.  The  direction  of  the  bars  should  always  be  from 
front  to  back.  Centre-boards  and  floors,  with  sunk  entrances,  will  be  equally 
advantageous  for  storifying  hives ;  as  for  boxes,  the  outside  covers  should  be 
made  of  straw  like  round  mats,  wide  enough  to  extend  beyond  the  edges  of 
the  hives.  Those  who  wish  glass  windows  in  straw  hives  may  accom- 
plish this  object  by  cutting  through  several  of  the  bands  of  straw  in  two 
places,  three  or  four  inches  asunder.  Mr.  Golding  effects  this  by  thrusting* 
two  strong  wooden  skewers  through  the  bands  of  the  hive,  a  little  further 
apart  than  the  desired  width  of  his  windows :  these  give  such  firmness  to  the 
jjart,  as  to  admit  of  the  openings  being  cut  with  tolerable  precision.  The 
windows  are  generally  cut  opposite  the  entrance,  and  about  the  centre ;  but 
they  may  be  made  at  any  part  of  the  hive.  The  ends  of  the  cut  straw  bands 
may  be  secured  by  packthread,  or  softened  flexible  wire,  the  panes  of 
glass  fastened  with  putty,  and  the  light  excluded  by  a  wooden  shutter  or  dark 
curtain," 

1347.  The  cottager's  hive,  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son,  is  a 
valuable  and  cheap  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  apiary.  It  consists  of 
three  common  hives,  with  floor-board, 
and  is  recommended  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  putting  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours into  the  way  of  keeping  bees  on 
the  improved  system.  Another  contri- 
bution of  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son  is 
the  improved  cottage  hive,  represented 
in  the  next  page,  where  three  bell-glasses 
are  in  operation.  It  is  neatly  and  strongly 
made  of  straw,  having  a  novel  and  rather 
ornamental  appearance,  whether  it  is  by 
itself  or  arranged  in  rows.  From  each  of 
these  glasses  the  purest  honey  can  be 
taken  from  time  to  time,  at  the  most 
vigorous  period  of  the  season,  with  great  facility :  it  has  three  windows  in 
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the  lower  hive,  with  thermometer  fixed  to  the  centre  one,  and  stands  two 
feet  high.     Price,  305.     An  elegant  zinc  cover  is  prepared  for  this  hive, 

standing  on  three  iron  rods  on  the  lawn, 
which  is  a  useful  protection  to  the  bees. 
Neighbour's  unicomb  obs'^rvatory  hive  is 
a  great  novelty  :  being  ct>nstructed  with 
glass  sides,  and  admifing  of  one  comb 
only,  the  hidden  mysteiies  of  the  hive  are 
continually  exposed  to  the  full  light  of  day. 
It  is  furnished  with  outer  glass  doors  to  keep 
up  a  uniform  degree  of  heat,  at  the  same 
time  the  view  of  the  whole  of  the  interior 
is  in  no  wa_v  interrupted.  Height,  24  inches. 
Price,  £3.  3s. 

1348.  There  is  another  form  of  straw  hives 
which  Dr.  Bevan  thinks  advantageous  to  the 
cottager.  It  is  called  the  village  hive:  tho 
body  is  designed  to  be  used  permanently. 
The  upper  portion,  which  will  generally  con- 
tain nothing  but  pure  honey,  should  be  removed  annually,  or  oftener,  if  the 
se.ison  permit.  This  is  a  great  favourite  in  some  parts  of  France,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne.   To  obviate  the  inroads  of  the  w9x-moth,  and 
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the  disadvantages  arising  fi'om  the  annual  diminution  in  the  size  of  tTie  brood- 
cells,  some  of  the  old  combs  in  this,  as  in  all  other  hives  with  loose  bars,  may 
be  removed  as  required ;  the  bars  being  then  replaced,  armed  with  guide- 
combs,  will  soon  be  refuraished.     This  operation  should  only, be  performed 
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partially  in  one  year,  and  February  is  the  best  time.  Out-docir  hives 
should  be  protected  either  by  straw  caps  or  a  shed.  A  shed  should 
have  folding-doors  at  the  back,  and  should  be  inclosed  on  every  side, 
except  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  openings  for  the  bees.  The  roofs  are 
usually  inclined  to  the  back,  to  protect  the  bees  from  rain-drippings  in  wet 
weather ;  but  if  it  were  sloped  in  the  opposite  direction,  overhanging  con- 
siderably, and  spouted,  it  would  afford  a  much  better  protection,  besides 
allowing  the  owner  more  convenient  access  to  his  hives. 

1349.  Every  bee-house  or  bee-shed  should  have  a  block  of  wood,  about  six 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  between  the  front  wall  and  the  hives,  with 
a  sufficient  opening  for  the  bees.  The  disposition  of  the  bee  is  to  con- 
struct its  brood-combs  of  one  uniform  thickness,  and  at  nearly  one  uniform 
distance  from  each  other  ;  whilst  the  thickness  and  relative  distances  of 
the  store-combs  are  subject  to  variations,  the  honey-cells  being  often  so 
elongated  as  for  a  single  comb  to  measure  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Hence  arises  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  bars  of  a  hive  to  such 
distances  as  shall  be  uniformly  applicable  to  practical  purposes ;  for  if  the 
breeding  distance  were  closely  adhered  to  for  all  the  bars  (and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  many  will  be  required  for  brood),  some  of  the  outer  ones 
would  be  found  to  approximate  too  much  for  the  attachment  of  store- 
combs,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  bees  would  be  found  to  depart  from 
the  arrangement  required  for  brood-combs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
full  allowance  were  made  through  the  whole  range  for  the  construction 
of  honeycombs,  they  would  deviate  so  widely  from  the  breeding  distances 
as  to  lead  to  disappointment  from  another  cause — the  bars  would  be  too 
far  asmider.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  surmounting  a  hive  with  bars 
capable  of  easy  removal  under  all  cases.  Mr.  Golding  in  his  arrangement  ex- 
ceeded the  breeding  distances  by  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  placing  his  bars  so 
as  to  measure  1|  inch  from  the  centre  of  each  to  that  of  the  next  one  ;  a 
departure  from  the  natural  distances  so  slight  as  not  to  be  objected  to  by  the 
bees  for  brood-combs,  while  it  enabled  him  to  meet  the  elongation  of  the 
honey-cells  and  the  increased  thickness  of  the  outer  combs.  His  ingenuity  did 
not  stop  here,  however ;  for  it  was  still  found  that  the  bees'  proceedings  were 
liable  to  uncertainties,  and  that  they  did  not  always  take  the  hint  of  their  pro- 
prietor, but  occasionally  constructed  combs  diagonally  or  transversely  across  the 
bars.  To  obviate  this,  he  attached  to  the  centre  bar  a  piece  of  worker-comb  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth,  which  the  bees  readily  followed  out,  and  always  employed 
as  the  foundation  of  their  first  comb.  This  regulated  the  position  of  all  those  suc- 
cessively constructed  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  hive  having  been  furnished  with 
bars  of  a  proper  width  and  correctly  placed,  the  bees  were  induced  to  construct 
a  uniform  range  of  combs,  every  guide-comb  being  attached  to  a  separate  bar. 
But,  as  even  thus  arranged,  deviations  take  place,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  jDlace 
a  guide-comb  on  every  alternate  bar.  Thus  furnished,  as  soon  as  a  hive 
becomes  filled  with  store,  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  outer  bars  may  be  removed 
and  exchanged  for  unoccupied  ones,  without  disturbing  the  brocd-combs,  and 
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•with  very  little  distm-bance  to  the  bees  ;  all  annoj'auce  from  the  removal  being 
prevented  by  having  an  assistant  at  hand  to  whiff  a  little  tobacco  into  the  hive 
at  the  moment  of  removal.  The  guide-comb  must  be  fixed  in  hne  with  and  upon 
the  centre  of  the  bar. 

1350.  The  bar-hive  system  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Bevan,  and 
perfected  by  Mr.  Golding.  It  usually  consists  of  a  pair  of  boxes  ;  the  lower 
one  being  the  stoch-liive,  or  usual  residence  of  the  family,  and  breeding-place 
of  the  queen  or  mother-bee,  and  which  need  rarely  be  disturbed.  The  other 
is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  bees  occasional  additional  storing-room,  and 
is  termed  the  super-hire;  its  place  being  over  the  other.  The  boxes  are]of  1-inch 
wood,  11|  inches  square  withinside.  The  stock-hive  is  in  inside  height,. 
including  the  bars,  8g  inches.  Making  deduction  for  the  bars,  these  dimen- 
sion gives  a  shallow  hive,  but  adapted  for  the  health  of  the  bees.  It  is  evident 

that  in  the  use  of  bars  the  bees  are  more 
constrained  in  their  building  operations 
than  where  they  are  free  to  follow  their  own 
inclinations  as  to  the  position  and  mode  of 
communication  from  comb  to  comb.  In  the 
Amateur's  Bar-hive  this  dilemma  is  met  by 
a  passage  from  one  part  of  the  hive  to 
another.  For  the  space  of  two  inches,  at 
each  extremity  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
bars,  they  are  cut  out  horizontally  through 
half  their  thickness.  In  this  way  a  gallery 
is  formed  all  around  the  upper  part  of  the  dwelhng,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
equal  ventilation  and  temperature,  but  as  offering  facility  in  the  removal  of 
the  bars.  A  cover  nearly  an  inch  thick,  clamped  at  the  ends,  and  projecting 
on  all  sides  half  an  inch,  is  fixed  down  close  over  the  bars  with  two  or  three 
long  screws.  Our  engraving  shows  the  cover  lifted  above  its  box,  in  order  to 
exemplify  the  arrangements  thus  described. 

1351.  A  groove  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  5^  inches  wide,  is 
recessed  out  of  the  cover,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bars  ;  within 
the  part  so  sunk  four  holes,  3^  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  are  cut 
through,  laterally,  two  at  each  end  ;  their  position  being  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  centre  bar.  These  two  sets  of  openings  must  be  so  situated  as  to  leave  a 
clear  space  in  the  centre  of  the  cover  of  2i  inches  ;  and  they  form  the  oommu- 
nication  between  the  lower  and  upper  box.  To  stop  this,  when  required,  two 
slides  or  dividers  are  introduced  into  the  recess,  one  at  each  end  :  these  are 
made  of  strong  well-flattened  zinc.  The  dividers  are  6h  inches  long,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  less  in  width  than  the  recess,  to  work  easily  ;  their  outer 
extremity  is  a  little  turned  upwards  for  convenience.  When  in  their  places, 
the  dividers  will  meet  in  the  centre,  their  turned-up  edges  coming  in  contact 
with  the  super-box. 

1352.  Bee-keeping,  which,  in  this  country,  is  an  insignificant  branch  of  rural 
economy,  forms,  in  most  continental  countries,  a  honey-manufactory  on  a 
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large  scale.     Let  us  see  what  is  doing  in  other  countries  in  this  branch  of 
rural  economy,  especially  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

1353.  Poland  has  always  been  a  great  honey-producing  country;  the  provinces 
of  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Volhynia,  probably  surpass  all  others  in  the 
management  and  products  of  their  apiaries.  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Germany  at  large,  where  the  winters  are  much  more  severe  than  with  us, 
produce  large  stores  of  honey,  and  make  it  an  article  of  considerable  com- 
merce ;  but  Poland  is,  par  excellence,  the  country  of  hone3^  There  cottages 
are  found  with  small  portions  of  land  attached,  on  which  may  be  seen  as 
many  as  fifty  hives,  while  there  are  farmers  and  landed  proprietors  who  pos- 
sess from  100  to  10,000  hives  :  in  fact,  it  forms  an  important  source  of  income, 
collecting,  as  some  of  them  do,  200  barrels  of  fine  honey,  of  500  lbs.  weight 
each,  besides  wax  !  Why  should  the  English  husbandman  be  so  far  behind 
the  people  of  other  countries  in  this,  while  he  is  so  far  in  advance  in  other 
productions  of  the  soil  ? 

1354.  The  forests  of  Poland  abound  in  oak  and  pine,  and  bee-keepers  employ 
no  other  material  in  the  consti-uction  of  their  hives  than  the  latter.  They  use 
boards  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  they  join  them 
together  with  wooden  nails.  The  hives  are  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  five 
feet  high ;  the  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top  and  twenty  inches  at  the  base,  increasing  at  the  bottom  two  inches 
for  every  half-foot  beyond  the  minimum  three  feet  and  a  half  The  top  of 
the  hive  is  a  round  lid  let  in  about  an  inch  deep,  with  a  projecting 
coping,  and  a  handle  to  raise  it  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  off.  The  upper 
part  of  the  hive  is  firmly  and  closely  corded  round  with  a  rope  the  thickness 
of  the  finger,  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain  or  the  weather.  A  trian- 
gular opening,  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom,  admits  the  bees,  and  a  door 
in  the  back  of  the  hive,  eighteen  inches  long,  permits  the  keeper  to  inspect 
the  progress  of  the  hive  and  the  removal  of  honey.  The  roof  of  the  hive  is 
covered  with  a  clay  pan  of  large  size,  but  an  inch  smaller  than  the  lid  in 
diameter,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  raised  when  required. 

1355.  Almost  every  farm  throughout  Poland  has  an  orchard  sheltered  from 
the  north  winds  by  the  farm  buildings  ;  a  portion  of  this  is  always  employed 
as  a  bee-garden.  In  other  places,  where  the  landed  proprietors  possess  bee- 
gardens,  they  choose  low  dry  positions  in  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  hills,  on 
the  borders  of  forests  surrounding  the  apiary,  with  a  wooden  fence  six  feet 
high,  and  a  ditch  behind  it  to  carry  off  water.  Within  this  inclosure,  the 
hives,  as  we  have  described  them,  are  placed. 

1356.  The  turf  is  pared  off  for  two  feet  round  the  hive,  and  the  whole  surface 
strewn  with  clean  sand.  On  this  plan  the  hives  are  placed ;  the  first  row 
five  feet  apart ;  the  second  row  occupies  the  intermediate  space  in  the  rear 
of  the  first ;  the  third  row  is  in  a  line  with  the  first ;  and  so  on  throughout  the 
garden,  the  whole  space  being  thus  filled  up  with  hives  five  feet  apart  each  way. 
They  are  placed,  if  possible,  on  the  south-east  slopes,  so  that  the  first  dawn 
of  the  morning  sun  falls  on  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  thus  rousing  the  workers 
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to  their  daily  task.  The  bottom  of  the  hive  is  laid  round  with  clean  moss, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bee-keeper  to  keep  everything  in  perfect  order,  and 
prepare  new  hives  for  the  young  swarms  thrown  off  in  the  summer. 

1357.  When  the  honey-harvest  arrives,  a  new  hive  is  provided  for  the  colony 
of  bees ;  and  some  evening,  when  all  the  bees  are  at  home,  the  new  hives 
being  smeared  with  honey,  the  bottoms  of  both  are  opened,  and  joined 
together,  so  that  not  a  bee  can  escape.  Smoke  is  now  introduced  at  the  top 
of  the  old  hive,  which  drives  the  bees  out,  and  they  are  secured  in  the  new 
one,  which  is  placed  in  its  standing-place. 

1358.  The  honeycombs  extracted  from  these  store-hives  are  of  two  qualities : 
the  honey  from  the  early  summer  flowers  is  of  a  hght  colour,  while  that  from 
autumn  flowers  is  of  a  darker  hue.  The  combs  containing  the  latter  are 
drained  into  separate  vessels,  and  its  produce  is  considered  the  richest  in 
quality,  and  commands  a  higher  price,  while  the  wax  is  prepared  by  bleaching, 
and  formed  into  the  candles  so  much  in  request  in  all  Eoman  Catholic 
countries. 

1359.  A  convenient  bee-feeder  has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Neighbour 
and  Sons,  of  which  we  append  a  figure.  The  bottle  is  filled  with 
the  liquid  food,  the  net  fixed  over  the  mouth  with  the  India-rubber 
band  ;  place  the  block  over  the  hole  of  the  stock-hive,  the  bottle 
inverted,  the  neck  resting  within  the  hole  of  the  block.  The  bees 
put  their  proboscis  through  the  perforations  and  imbibe  the  food, 
the  bottle  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  fountain.    Being  glass,  it  is 

easy  to  see  when  the  food  is  consumed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
-^     MONTHLY  CALENDAB. 


^ 
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§  1. — Aspect  of  the  Month. 

1360.  It  is  now  summer  everywhere  ; 
in  the  deep  woods,  beneath  the  shady 
hedgerows,    even    in    dell    and    dingle, 
where  twilight    reigns   at    noonday,    the   warm 
breath   of  summer  penetrates,  —  the  fertilizing 
showers  have  fallen.     The  fragrance  of  the  mea- 
dow-sweet mingles  with  the  aroma  of  the  sweet- 
scented  briar  and  of  new-made  hay.     On  flowery 
banks  and    hedgerows  the  graceful  convolvulus 
climbs  and  flowers.     The  wild  briony  throws  its 
glossy  tendrils  round  everything  it  comes  near. 
Wherever  the  eye  alights,  the  ground  is  covered  with  flowers  : — 

"  Here  mantling  snug:  beneath  a  verdant  veil. 
Bright  creepers  draw  their  horizontal  trail ; 
Wide  o'er  the  bank  the  slender  tendril  bends, — 
Adown  the  bank  the  rooty  fringe  depends." 

1361.  The  month  of  July  is  the  hottest  in  the  whole  twelve,  the  mean  tem- 
perature being  61°,  although  the  thermometer  ranges  from  82°,  and  sometimes 
falls  to  42°.  This  high  temperature  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  increased 
radiation  of  heat  at  the  earth's  surface  :  in  consequence,  the  nights  are  much 
warmer  than  those  of  June.  A  period  of  rainy  weather  usually  occurs  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  accompanied  by  thunder-storms,  which  have  given 
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rise  to  the  pt^fwibr  tndition  respecting  St.  Svitiun,  vlioissiqqpOGedtolM^iixe 
the  a^^es  in  tius  series  of  run j  days. 

1363.  **Tbe  weeds  of  one  coontry,''  as  Dr.  Edvard  Danid  Clufce ranaxfe 
"' are  the  flowers  of  another  ;^  and  tndy  m  gbitee  at  oar  garden  puterres  series 
to  caxty  us  in  imagination  to  manr  a  distant  cfim&  Tbe  damask  rose,  nov 
in  the  folcess  of  its  bkwm,  grows  wild  in  the  sonnj  plains  of  Syria.  The 
hoDjhodc,  ooee  known  as  the  *^  Foragn  Bose^"  and  now  oommon  in  OTeij 
cottage  garden,  is  of  Eastern  origin.  FodiEJai^  which  now  ha^vthdr  crimson 
and  purple  bells  in  emy  gardoi,  were  tNroq^tbjeaterpnsang  traTdkrs  fruoa 
the  depths  of  antrardled  Mexican  forest^  where,  batf^hidden  beneath  th»r 
cro^cal  fi^age,  stand  the  rains  of  xast  and  rkhlf -seoi^ptared  tanpks  and 
palaces  <tf  the  M ontexumas,  where  abo  was  Samtd  the  pasaon-flower,  whose 
cradfi]fm  ^lii^p^  whidi  to  the  ima^^inatiTe  and  superstitioas  S^p«niard  was  a 
•Tpe  of  Chris&oiity,  donanded  of  hnn  theoonTexsacnof  theooontry,  toaceom* 
pli^  whidi  he  waded  through  seas  of  bloo^ — the  jasmines,  among  Ute  ddesfc 
and  sweetest  of  oar  garden  flowex^  especially  the  nj^-bloomnqg  jasmine^ 

■*«kiAke«p 
neir  odoar  to  thenselras  all  dar  ; 
nit  vlMtt  tbe  sn»4i^ift  £ee  any, 
Xrrt  Ae  dcfieiotts  fragnaee  o«t 
Tb  ei«T  tnew  tk^  MMu  abaw^* 


is  still  in  greatreqaret  ammg  the  wom^n  cf  the  East,  who  are  accugtonted  to 
decoarafce  th^  hair  with  its  flk>weis. 

1563.  And  tiien  the  xerbenas — harightest  ornaments  of  the  parterre — for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Kenr  World,  botii  North  and  South—how 
vivid  their  ddoming.  In&ct»  the  East  and  tiieWest  hare  been  ransai^ed 
to  deck  ooor  fiowo^ieds.  **C9iiBa  and  Chthay,  and  the  faacOiac  Ind,"— no 
cottntry  mtder  tibe  sam  is  murepresented  in  tiiem.  The  firoaen  plains  of  Shena 
send  ns  hatspars,  golden  CaKforaia  her  CSaitias,  and  B^nail  the  petanias. 

1364.  The  early  garden  firaits  are  also  now  in  perfection ;  the  Uadk  earxant 
hangs  like  gtittering  xoonded  jettf  beads  beneath  iiss  Iragrant  leares ;  tiie 
goos^Mnies  can  scarcdty  contain  themsehes  within  tiieir  hairy  hasiks  of  ;re~:=. 
and  red ;  white  and  red  cnzxants  hang  fike  pendent  pearls  and  corak  :r:ni 
thor  btoad-leaTed  bongLs,  ;j::i  s^ra-s^berries,  r^ie  andrendyftr  theban-a^s, 
peep  from  nnder  leares. 

§   2.— FLOWEE-GaKTI^-  A30  SH3rE3I3T. 

1565.    Bie  angularity  obeerra:  : 
vrearing  off  as  the  plants  apfvoa: 
as  the  snnmeby  o£  the  desD^  c : 
:>it,  the  object  is  to  conceal  art. 
with  one  another;  if  tiie  cnrwe 
€ned  is  too  sharp;   or  ij^  on  the  c: 

meet  the  eye,  and  the  parts  jar  with        _  -- 

pleta^  and    MiififhJng  is  atilB  reqfcL-  _  .  -  ~r> 
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mony.  AH  strong-growing  plants,  such  as  asters,  helianthuses,  and 
solidagos,  should  be  attended  to,  so  that  they  all  grow  together.  Holly- 
hocks planted  on  the  lawn,  whether  singly  or  in  groups,  should  be 
staked  in  time  :  in  fact,  they  should  be  staked  when  planted,  and  the  leaves 
and  plants  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  by  watering  and  syringing  in  hot  and  dry 
weather.  Tie  up  Oenotheras  neatly.  Speciosas,  planted  pretty  thickly  over  the 
beds,  will  produce  a  fine  mass  of  white  flowers,  if  trained  so  that  they  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  watered  abundantly  in  dry  weather  ;  metrocarpa 
and  Matricaria  grandiflora,  also,  will  well  reward  the  labour.  Beds  of  verbenas, 
and  similar  plants,  require  occasional  syringing  with  weak  tobacco-water. 

1366.  .Ro5e-(?arde7i.  ^Autumn-flowering  roses  now  require  a  liberal  supply 
of  liquid  manure  ;  guano  sown  on  the  ground,  and  thoroughly  soaked  with 
rain-water,  will  serve  the  purpose.  Remove  faded  flowers  and  seed-capsules 
every  morning ;  plants  which  have  flowered  in  pots,  keep  growing  fireely,  as 
the  ftiture  bloom  depends  on  their  vigorous  growth  at  this  season.  Climb- 
ing roses  should  now  be  pushing  out  strong  shoots  from  the  roots  and  main 
stem  ;  if  not  required  for  future  training,  these  should  be  taken  off  entirely, 
or  have  their  tops  pinched  off  a  foot  or  so  from  the  stem.  Budding  should 
now  be  in  full  operation,  watering  the  roots  and  plants  freely  in  dry  weather, 
both  before  and  after  budding.  Gut  back  perpetual-blooming  roses,  and 
water  them  with  the  richest  manure-water  to  encourage  a  second  growth 
and  bloom.  Baskets,  vases,  &c.,  will  require  an  occasional  regulating  ;  those 
having  plants  in  them  requiring  to  be  tied  up,  should  bo  examined  for  the 
purpose  ;  afterwards  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a  freer  style.  Con- 
volvuluses, maurandias,  lophospermums,  kc,  after  being  pegged  over  the 
sxirface  of  the  soil,  should  be  left  to  grow  over  the  sides  of  the  vases,  or 
allowed  to  ramble  among  the  more  formal  plants  which  fill  up  the  centre. 
Baskets,  cases,  or  other  contrivances  containing  plants  in  bloom,  will  reqiiire 
frequent  attention  to  keep  them  fresh.  Remove  everything  in  the  shape  of 
decayed  bloom  or  leaves,  and  take  advantage,  when  a  number  of  fresh  plants 
are  wanted,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  arrangement,  which  will  be  found  more 
pleasing  than  adhering  to  one  plan.  For  the  same  reason,  plants  under 
verandahs,  or  arranged  for  effect  near  the  house,  when  .undergoing  revision 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  fresh  plants,  will  be  more  interesting  when  variety 
in  arrangement,  or  in  the  kind  of  plants,  is  introduced  as  often  as  they  are 
changed. 

1 367.  The  first  week  or  so  will  be  chiefly  occupied  by  the  usual  routineof  pegg- 
ing down  plants  intended  to  be  kept  dwarf,  tying  others  up,  and  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  beds  free  from  weeds  imtil  it  is  covered  by  the  growing  plants.  If 
pinks  arc  attacked  by  wireworm,  place  pieces  of  potato  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  soiL  Examine  these  every  morning,  and  a  great  number  can  be  thus 
caught  and  destroyed.  Pinks  should  now  be  propagated  ;  cuttings  may  likewise 
be  put  in  of  tea  and  China  roses,  selecting  wood  of  the  present  year  when  it 
becomes  a  little  firm  at  the  base.  Roots,  bulbs,  anemones,  tulips,  crocuses, 
Bcillas,  tritillarias,  kc,  which  have  been  out  of  groimd  some  time  to  dry. 
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should  be  properly  labelled,  and  put  by  till  autumn.  Where  a  nursery  or 
reserve  garden  exists  for  supplying  the  more  common  kinds  of  plants,  the 
propagation  of  various  things  can  now  be  proceeded  with.  Keep  the  smaller 
and  seedling  plants  free  from  weeds,  and  lose  no  time  in  sowing  perennial  and 
biennial  flower-seeds  for  blooming  next  season. 

1368.  Quick  and  privet  hedges  should  be  closely  cut  in  with  the  shears :  let 
them  bend  off  a  little  towards  the  top,  which  gives  them  a  better  appearance. 
Hedges  of  large-leaved  plants,  such  as  laurel,  Turkey  and  Lucombe  oak,  and 
sweet  bay,  must  have  the  young  wood  cut  back  by  the  knife,  as  the  shears 
would  destroy  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  by  cutting  them. 

1369.  Shrubs  grown  to  embellish  Italian  and  geometric  flower-gardens,  ter- 
races, &c.,  should  now  likewise  be  cut  into  the  figures  they  are  to  assume  :  in 
many  cases  wires  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  branches  in  their  proper 
places  at  first ;  afterwards  the  knife  and  shears  will  sufl&ce  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  form,  Portugal  laurels,  cypresses,  arbor-vitse,  yews,  bays,  and 
tree-box,  are  the  plants  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  ;  and  when  cut  into 
architectural  figures,  they  form  fine  accompaniments  of  the  above  style  of 
gardening.  They  should,  however,  be  clipped  in  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season,  to  preserve  correctly  the  required  outline.  If  any  bedding-out 
plants  still  remain  in  the  nursery-beds,  they  should  be  taken  up  with  as  much 
of  the  soil  as  possible,  and  planted  in  their  allotted  place, — in  showery 
weather,  if  possible  ;  if  in  dry  weather,  water  copiously  after  transplanting. 

1370.  Tender  Annuals. — Cockscombs,  balsams,  and  other  curious  annuals, 
may  now  be  brought  out  of  the  frames,  cleaned,  and  top-dressed,  and  tied  to 
suitable  sticks,  and  copiously  watered  all  over,  the  leaves  syringed,  if  needful, 
and  the  plants  placed  where  they  are  to  stand  and  flower. 

1371.  AnmMls  for  autumnal  flowering  may  now  be  sown,  and  perennials 
and  biennials  sown  in  March  transplanted.  Stock  July  flowers — sweet-wil- 
liams, Canterbui'y  bells,  scarlet  lychnis,  and  others  of  the  class — may  now  be 
transplanted  into  nursery -beds  prepared  for  the  several  sorts  ;  or  any  of  them 
may  be  planted  at  once  in  beds  or  borders  where  they  are  to  remain. 

1372.  Bulbous  plants  which  have  flowered  should  now  be  removed,  the  off- 
sets separated  firom  them  and  placed  in  dry  earth  to  ripen  ;  and  prepare  for 
planting  again  in  October  the  small  offsets  planted  in  a  nursery-bed,  there  to 
remain  for  a  year  or  two  till  they  reach  maturity. 

1373.  Borders,  Beds,  and  Shruloeries. — Order  and  neatness  should  now 
reign  in  the  beds  and  borders  ;  weeds  should  be  rooted  out  as  they  appear,  by 
hoeing  or  hand-weeding  ;  each  individual  flower  carefully  adjusted,  the  beds 
and  borders,  where  not  covered  with  plants,  neatly  raked,  forming  a  clean 
and  even  surface,  gently  sloping  to  the  edges,  the  clumps  and  evergreens  f  lee- 
from  confusion,  unless  the  eff"ect  intended  is  a  thicket  of  underwood.  If  the 
shrubs  stand  apart,  let  the  ground  be  hoed  and  neatly  raked ;  all  flowering 
shrubs  and  evergreens  pruned  of  all  straggling  shoots,  and  put  in  order  ;  all 
herbaceous  plants  staked  and  tied  in  a  neat  and  regular  manner,  and  all 
decayed  riower-stalks,  flowers,  and  leaves,  be  cut  down  or  removed. 
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1374.  FucTisiaSf  Geraniums,  and  other  plants  in  flower,  now  require  regular 
supplies  of  water.  Hollyhocks  are  advancing  to  flower.  Mulch  the  roots  and 
water  well,  and  keep  them  neatly  tied  to  their  stakes. 

1375.  Florists'  Flowers. — Take  up  tulips  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 
When  lifted,  do  not  separate  the  offsets  from  the  parent  bulb,  or  remove  the 
roots  or  skin  :  these  had  better  remain  till  a  later  period.  When  lifted,  ridge 
up  the  soil  of  the  beds  for  exposure  to  the  air.  In  taking  up  seedlings,  great 
care  must  be  used,  as  their  bulbs  will  often  strike  down  from  four  to  six 
inches.  If  possible,  keep  the  stock  of  each  separate  ;  IJhis  will  save  an 
immense  deal  of  trouble  hereafter.  Tie  carefully  the  spindling  shoots  of  car- 
nations and  picotees — not  too  tightly  ;  keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  and  in 
dry  weather  do  not  let  them  suffer  from  drought.  Attend  to  the  fertilization 
of  pinks :  a  very  little  attention  to  this  interesting  operation  will  insure  a 
good  crop  of  seeds,  and  by  selecting  only  excellent  varieties  instead  of  trusting 
to  chance  and  gathering  promiscuously,  a  much  more  abundant  success  will 
be  the  result. 

1376.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  seedling  ranunculuses  should  be  taken  from 
the  pans  or  boxes  in  which  they  may  have  been  grown  ;  but  as  many  are  so 
minute,  and  so  like  the  colour  of  the  soil,  that  without  great  precaution,  some 
may  be  overlooked,  the  best  way  is  to  put  soil  and  roots  together  in  a  fine 
wire-sieve,  and  by  holding  it  under  a  tap,  or  pumping  into  it,  the  soil  will  be 
washed  away  and  the  roots  left ;  they  must  then  be  placed  in  the  sun  for  an 
hour,  and  afterwards  removed  to  an  airy  shady  place  to  dry  gradually.  The 
large  roots  of  named  varieties  must  be  taken  up  at  once,  if  not  already  done  ; 
for  should  they  start  again,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  previous  to  their 
removal,  their  death  is  inevitable.  Continue  to  put  in  pink  pipings  ;  disbud 
carnations  and  picotees,  giving  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure.  Attend 
sedulously  to  dahlias;  tie  as  they  require  it,  and  give  a  good  supply  of 
water. 


§  3.— The  Mixed  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

1377.  The  style  of  garden  kept  in  view  under  the  above  head  will  most  fre- 
quently be  found  attached  to  middle-class  houses,  farm-steadings,  and  parson- 
age-houses, in  all  of  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  space  is  limited.  Where  a 
little  of  everything  is  to  be  produced  with  small  means,  the  market-gardener's 
maxim  of  "  planting  whatever  is  ready,"  must,  to  some  extent,  be  adopted. 
It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  the  example  of  the  market-gardeners  round 
London  were  to  prevail  on  some  other  points  of  garden  culture.  Mr.  Cuthill 
has  scattered  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  by  himself  and 
his  brethren,  through  the  pages  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  from  which  we 
glean  a  few  remarks  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  more  especially  applicable 
to  farmhouse  gardens,  where  they  might  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

1378.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  a  well-conducted  market -garden  is  full 
of  cabbages  just  planted  out,  which,  in  November,  are  strong  healthy  plants. 
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Before  planting,  however,  the  land  is  heavily  dunged,  a  two-horse  load 
being  used  for  every  thirty  yards,  which  is  dug  into  the  ground  as  it  is 
trenched,  the  planters  following  the  diggers.  This  work  is  carefully  superin- 
tended ;  every  man  has  his  twelve  feet  measured  out  to  him,  and  the  foreman 
walks  before  the  workmen  to  see  they  do  their  duty.  The  lines  are  run  along 
the  land  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  at  distances  two  feet  apart,  trod  on  in  one 
direction  all  over  the  field.  The  lines  are  then  shifted,  and  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  at  the  same  distance  apart,  the  workmen  now  only  treading 
on  the  angles.  This  done,  planting  commences ;  the  plants,  which  are  usually 
large  well-grown  plants,  are  inserted  at  the  angles  ;  consequently,  the  plants 
stand  two  feet  apart  each  way.  Immediately  after  planting,  the  hoe  is  sent 
through  the  field  to  loosen  the  soil ;  this  is  frequently  repeated,  but  no  earthing 
up.  It  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  mode  of  culture,  that  slugs  are 
imknown  in  a  well-managed  market-garden  ;  the  continual  stirring  and  deep 
trenching  seems  to  root  them  out.  The  moment  these  cabbages  are  off  the 
ground,  the  land  is  again  trenched,  and  prepared  for  a  fresh  crop. 

1379.  Growing  seakale  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  this  manufactory 
of  garden  stuffs.  In  March,  a  piece  of  ground,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
trenching  and  manuring,  is  planted  with  asparagus,  by  drawing  a  drill  three 
feet  from  the  fence  and  two  inches  deep,  and  the  seed  is  sown  thinly, — that 
is,  in  patches  about  six  mches  apart,  which  is  afterwards  thinned  out  to  a  foot 
apart  by  drawing  the  weakest  plants.  The  next  row  is  sown  in  the  same 
manner,  18  inches  from  the  first ;  for  the  alley  and  side  of  the  bed  five 
feet  are  allowed,  so  that  there  are  alternately  two  rows  of  asparagus  18 
inches  apart,  and  a  space  of  five  feet  left  vacant. 

1380.  The  first  year  these  are  generally  sown  all  over  the  ground  ;  the  second 
year  a  crop  of  lettuce  is  sowl,  or  any  other  Hght  surface-crop.  In  the  third 
year  the  beds  are  formed  out,  and  a  few  inches  of  mould  dug  out  of  the 
alleys  and  placed  on  the  crowns  ;  but  only  a  few  of  the  finest  heads  are  cut 
this  year.  In  autumn,  when  the  haum  has  been  cut  down,  the  ground  is 
forked  over,  and  planted  with  cabbages,  coleworts,  or  winter  greens  ;  in 
spring,  the  crowns  are  covered  8  or  10  inches  deep  with  mould  from  the 
alleys.  When  the  season  for  cutting  arrives,  a  fair  crop  of  heads  must  be  left 
to  strengthen  the  young  buds  for  next  year's  growth,  but  not  one  head  must 
be  allowed  to  shoot  out  until  the  cutting  is  over.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  when  the  haum  is  ripe,  it  is  cut  down,  and  the  mould  thrown  liack  into 
the  alleys,  thoroughly  mixed  and  enriched  with  manure,  and  planted  with 
cabbages  of  the  various  kinds. 

1 38 1.  In  the  case  of  seakale,  the  vegetable  is  always  forced  for  market. 
Towards  spring,  after  the  crop  has  been  secured,  new  beds  are  made  by  cut- 
ting off  the  thongs  or  leaves  from  the  old  roots,  and  laying  them  by  for  a  few 
days  to  become  callous.  The  ground  is  prepared  by  deep  trenching  and 
manuring,  and  the  roots  planted  out  a  foot  apart,  and  in  rows  18  inches 
from  each  other,  and  a  crop  of  lettuces  is  sown  between  them.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  become  visible,  every  one  is  cut  clean  out,  except  the  oldest,  and  the 
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ground  is  kept  clean  till  Novemberj  and  cropped  with  celery  planted  in  well- 
dunged  trenches  six  feet  apart,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  lettuces  or  coleworts 
between,  for  the  market-gardeners  do  not  mould  up  celery  until  it  is  well 
advanced  and  18  inches  high,  so  that  there  is  time  for  a  crop  of  cole- 
worts  or  lettuces  to  come  off.  When  celery  is  removed,  the  ground  is  cropped 
with  winter  greens,  and  again  cleared  off  by  the  1st  of  March,  when  it  is 
again  dunged  and  trenched,  and  sown  with  onions  ;  sometimes  with  lettuces 
planted  in  the  beds  as  well  as  in  the  alleys.  When  the  onions  come  o£F,  the 
ground  is  again  trenched,  and  again  planted  with  cabbages  or  coleworts. 
Next  spring  a  crop  of  cauliflowers,  gherkins,  cucumbers,  or  French  beans, 
will  probably  be  taken  off ;  but  the  grand  point  is  to  keep  the  ground  con- 
stantly occupied,  to  see  that  every  inch  is  cropped  all  the  year  round,  that  the 
boundaiy-hedges  are  in  good  order,  very  dwarf,  and  without  ditches. 

1382.  It  has  probably  struck  many  as  an  unusual  thing  to  crop  the  fruit- 
garden  and  orchard,  as  the  market  gardeners  of  Fulham  and  Chiswick  do. 
All  the  large  plantations  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  of  which  Mr.  Fitch  alone 
has  fifty  acres  at  Fulham,  have  every  young  shoot  .made  during  the  summer 
pruned  down  to  two  or  three  buds  from  last  years'  wood,  after  the  manner  of 
currant-bushes  ;  in  this  way  they  look  well,  and  bear  enormous  crops,  while 
the  ground  under  the  trees  is  cropped  with  rhubarb,  currants,  gooseberries ; 
and  during  the  winter  with  coleworts  and  spring  cabbages.  Even  the  aspara- 
gus-haum  is  cvit  down,  the  ground  is  forked  over,  and  it  is  planted  with  cole- 
worts, alleys  and  all,  as  are  the  rhubarb-beds  when  the  leaves  die  down. 

1383.  Another  way  market  gardeners  have  of  increasing  seakale,  is  to 
cut  off  all  the  thongs,  and  at  taking-up  time,  and  in  November, 
the  small  prongs  or  end-roots  are  at  once  cut  into  four  pieces  and  laid 
together  in  a  heap  for  the  winter.  In  February  they  are  deposited  thickly  in 
beds  and  covered  an  inch  deep  with  mould ;  when  they  sprout,  the  ground 
being  prepared,  they  are  planted  out  and  treated  as  above.  This  plan  it  is 
said  produces  the  finest  plants,  as  the  whole  vigour  is  left  in  the  root,  when, 
cut  off  in  winter. 

1384.  Of  course,  under  a  system  like  this,  all  liquid  manure  is  carefully 
economized  and  conveyed  to  tanks,  whence  it  can  be  distributed  over  the 
ground  when  required ;  generally,  however,  being  disti-ibuted  on  the  ground 
before  digging,  under  the  impression,  according  to  Mr.  Cuthill,  that  applying 
sewage- water  after  the  crop  is  in  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and  prevents 
the  heat  and  air  reaching  the  roots. 

1385.  The  system  of  growing  asparagus  is  as  follows  : — When  the  frames 
are  all  removed,  the  forcing-trenches,  which  are  two  feet  deep,  are  filled  with 
hot  dung,  and  planting  for  forcing  commences.  The  seakale-roots  are  dug  up, 
all  the  small  buds  round  the  main  eye  are  pared  off,  a  furrow  is  cut  out  with 
the  spade  across  the  bed,  and  the  roots  are  put  in  as  thickly  as  possible.  The  next 
furrow  is  cut  out  four  inches  from  the  first,  and  planted  in  the  same  manner. 
The  planting  finished,  from  four  to  six  inches  of  straw  is  placed  over  the 
crowns ;  the  beds  are  hooped  over,  and  straw  placed  over  the  hoops.  "In  this 
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•way,"  says  Mr.  Cuthill,  "  I  have  known  50,000  heads  forced  hy  one  man  in  a 
season.  All  air  is  excluded,  the  vegetable  is  forced  slowly,  and  of  delicious 
flavour." 


1386.  Geraniums. — Those  of  oiir  readers  who  are  admirers  of  the  geranium 
as  a  bedding-out  or  standard  plant,  will  not  be  sorry  to  peruse  some  of  our 
veteran  friend  Mr.  Donald  Beaton's  experiences  in  propagating  them.  ''Late 
cuttings,"  he  tells  us,  "are  very  useful.  Now,  suppose  any  one  had  an  early 
plant  of  the  Imperial  Crimson,  and  were  to  begin  this  week  to  propagate  from 
it,  how  many  plants  ought  it  to  yield  by  October?  Recollecting  that  all 
geranium-leaves  will  root  from  the  foot-stalk  ;  if  the  bud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
foot-stalk  is  taken  with  it,  any  moderate  striker  might  turn  every  geranium- 
leaf  now  in  the  covmtry  into  a  perfect  plant  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  season. 
A  great  part  of  my  cuttings  of  the  Imperial  Crimson  were  put  in  this  time  last 
year  (July,  185S),  with  little  more  than  the  bud  to  each  cutting.  The  whole 
number  were  put  in  on  a  flat  piece  of  level  ground,  in  the  centre  of  my 
kitchen-garden,  right  full  in  the  sun,  and  never  a  thing  between  them  and  the 
sun ;  and  there  they  stood  till  Mr.  Henderson  bought  them  ;  but  they  were 
watered  every  evening.  The  middle  course  between  the  early  June  and  late 
September  propagation  is  what  suits  us  all,  and  there  is  more  in  it  than  many 
good  practicals  are  aware. 

1387.  "By  the  end  of  July,  on  the  average  of  seasons,  the  growth  of  most 
bedding  geraniums  is  just  at  its  prime  for  cuttings — it  is  neither  too  rank,  as 
it  will  be  in  another  month,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  stinty.  Cuttings  made  from 
spongy  sappy  late  growth  will  need  about  double  the  care  in  looking  after 
them  during  the  winter,  and  are  only  fit  for  where  lots  of  glass  and  good 
gardeners  are  kept.  The  effect  on  rank  late  cuttings  is  this  :  the  amateur 
must  keep  them  more  dry  in  winter  than  the  gardeners,  because  he  has  less 
command  of  heat  and  room,  and  when  you  come  to  that,  the  thick  soft  wood  of 
the  struck  cuttings  will  shi-ink  considerably  ;  in  three  months  the  sap-vessels 
get  closed  hke  drains,  into  which  elm-roots  have  found  their  way ;  and  when 
the  spring  sap  rises,  it  gets  up  as  slowly  through  those  choked  passages  as  the 
snow-water  and  spring  rains  find  their  way  down  among  the  elm-roots.  The 
mere  effect  consequent  on  this  bad  wintering,  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
get  these  plants  into  a  fair  bloom  after  they  are  planted  out  in  beds.  Did 
you  ever  observe  that  some  people's  beds  are  in  bloom  the  next  week  after 
planting,  and  never  cease  from  them,  while, others  hardly  ever  get  a  decent 
truss  in  less  than  three  weeks,  besides  having  all  the  old  leaves  browned  with 
the  sun  ?  But  when  the  sun  is  at  its  hottest  and  most  sultry  and  stifling 
point,  leaves  do  not  brown  nothing  like  it.  When  the  passages  up 
to  the  leaves  have  become  sunk  and  shrivelled,  the  leaf-stalk  is  then  too 
stiff  to  bend  ;  it  holds  on,  the  leaf  cannot  droop  away  from  the  sun, 
and  so  is  scorched  to  the  point  of  browning ;  and  few  lay  it  to  heart, 
or  seek  out  and  fathom  the  cause,  putting  the  blame  on  everything 
under  the  sun,  but  the  very  thing  that   caused  the  vexation,   and  that 
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thing  was  tlie  injudicious  selection  of  cuttings  in  the  autumn  before.  There- 
fore, if  ever  you  meet  such  cases  as  these  in  your  own  place  or  practice,  just 
think  upon  what  time  you  put  in  the  cuttings,  and  you  will  find  to  a  certainty 
that  your  tale  would  tally  with  my  story ;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  now  do 
is  to  square  your  practice  with  my  experience,  and  let  every  one  of  your 
geranium-cuttings  be  well  rooted  by  the  last  day  of  August ;  and  the  sooner 
you  begin  now  the  faster  they  will  root,  besides  being  in  far  better  condition 
than  they  will  be  a  month  hence. 

1388.  "Then,  as  to  the  work  itself,  I  have  a  most  decided  objection  to 
strike  autumn  geranium-cuttings  in  pots,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  or 
anything,  or  under  hand-glasses.  But  I  see  no  objection  to  having  them  in 
shallow  turf,  or  any  cold  pits  facing  the  south  or  west,  provided  the  lights 
are  left  off  at  night  from  10  to  4  o'clock.  The  glass  might  be  drawn  over 
them,  and  a  single  mat  put  over  the  glass  ;  but  the  mats  should  be  off  by  4, 
and  the  glass  not  later  than  7,  all  through  August;  but  by  far  the  best 
place  in  the  long  run, — that  is,  looking  to  the  winter  and  the  planting-out 
time,  is  the  hottest  and  most  sunny  place  in  the  garden.  I  am  quite  certain 
of  that.  I  have  just  now  two  or  three  kinds  from  seed,  which  are  more  dwarf 
and  much  more  tender  than  the  Oolclen  chain;  and  the  cuttings  from  them 
about  St.  Swithin's  day  could  not  be  had  over  two  inches  long.  Yet  I  put 
them  close  by  the  side  of  the  plants  on  a  hot  border  under  a  wall ;  but  I  put 
some  of  the  same  kinds  into  a  close  cold  frame,  and  I  never  put  cuttings  in 
a  hotter  place  in  all  my  life  than  that  cold  frame  was  at  that  time.  Those  in 
the  sun  rooted  better  and  faster,  however.  I  put  three  cuttings  of  the  Golden 
chain,  and  three  cuttings  of  Harha-way,  on  the  same  border,  and  in  the  same 
frame  on  the  same  day  for  an  experimental  trial,  which  is  now  going  on.  But 
the  same  week  I  put  in  ninety  cuttings  of  a  particular  seedling  on  that 
border ;  and  not  to  lose  one  hour  with  them,  I  put  a  cradle  over  them, 
on  which  I  put  mats  from  10  till  4  o'clock,  and  they  were  slightly  damped 
twice  a  day,  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  not  one  single  leaf  drooped  or 
turned  yellow.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  by  next  Saturday  I  did 
without  the  mats,  and  the  cradles  were  cleared  off.  The  ninety  cuttings  were 
most  of  them  twice  and  three  times  the  length  and  substance  of  the  Imj)erlal 
crimson  cuttings  last  June  twelve  months,  and  the  latter  had  no  sort  ot 
sci'een  or  shelter, — they  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  garden." 

T389.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  wish  expressed  by  people  advanced  in 
years,  for  some  of  the  flowers  of  their  youth, — "  the  old-fashioned  flowers  of 
childhood,"  which  have  been  rooted  out  of  so  many  gardens  by  more  modern 
importations, — the  gentians,  for  instance.  The  common  gentianella  is  seldom 
grown  now,  and  yet  it  was  formerly  grown  with  very  little  trouble  : — Has  the 
more  perfect  system  of  drainage  withdrawn  the  moisture  it  requires  ?  Nor  is 
the  beautiful  G.  verna  so  plentiful  as  it  ought  to  be.  *'  This  little  plant," 
Baines  tells  us,  in  his  "Flora  of  Yorkshire,"  "  one  of  the  most  beautilul  of 
floras,  grows  well  either  in  pots  or  the  open  border,  if  planted  in  a  mixture  of 
fresh  hazel  loam  and  pebbles,  even  amid  the  smoke  of  a  city.  On  the 
Durham  side  of  the  Tees,  thousands  of  acres  are  studded  with  its  bright  blue 
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flowers."  Why  are  these  lovely  flowers  no  longer  common  in  our  gardens? 
Sedums  and  saxifrages  were  occupants  of  old  gardens  in  great  request :  so 
were  rockets,  globe  thistles,  Solomon's  seal,  honesty,  and  many  such-like 
plants,  once  universal  favourites.  Can  anything  be  more  suitable  for  the 
border  of  the  amateur  or  cottager's  garden,  than  the  aconites,— yellow  and 
tlue, — a  free-flowering  and  very  showy  tribe,  of  which  a  selection  of  a  dozen 
species  may  be  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  are  all  propagated  by  taking  up 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  and  dividing  them  into  two 
or  more  parts,  taking  care  that  each  portion  has  plenty  of  young  roots  or 
spongioles. 

1390.  The  Adenopheras  are  very  hardy,  of  easy  cultui-e,  and  of  neat  habit, 
and  are  also  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  April. 

1391.  The  Rose  Campion  (^/7ro5<e??r/?ia)  are  pretty  dwarf  plants,  propagated 
by  seeds  and  division  of  roots  in  April,  or  by  side-shoots  in  May. 

1392.  The  Madworts  (Al7/ssum)  are  favourite  border  plants,  whose  dense 
yellow  blossoms  make  a  very  showy  display  planted  in  patches. 

1393.  The  Bugloss  (Anchv.sa)  are  fine  showj-  plants,  mostly  with  large  blue 
flowers,  are  capable  of  propagating  by  sUps,  and  dividing  the  roots  into  as 
many  plants  as  there  are  heads,  when  they  have  done  flowering,  as  well  as  by 
seed  saved  in  the  autxmm,  and  sown  on  a  warm  border  in  the  spring. 

1394.  The  Arums  are  chiefly  valuable  in  the  garden  for  their  broad  a^vl 
curiously-spotted  leaves. 

1395.  The  Thrifts  {Aomeria),  pink,  purple,  and  scarlet,  are  a  beautiful  tribe 
of  plants,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 


§  4.— Kitchen-Garden. 

1396.  Probably  this  is  the  busiest  month  of  the  year  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
both  on  account  of  everything  growing  so  fast,  and  because  many  crops  have 
ceased  to  be  useful,  and  must  be  removed  and  give  place  to  others.  We  have 
to  look  forward  to  a  long  winter  and  spring,  when  vegetation  is  stationary  or 
very  slow  ;  yet  at  that  time  it  is  necessary  to  have  suitable  crops  ;  and  now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  the  ground  and  get  them  in  their  places.  It  is  proper  to 
observe  that  where  rows  of  vegetables  have  previously  grown,  the  ground  is 
usually  dry  and  hard.  However  moist  the  season  has  been,  it  will  always  be 
found  different  to  that  18  inches  or  so  on  either  side  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  ad- 
visable to  crop  immediately  over  the  same  spot ;  the  difference  will  soon  be 
observable  between  the  rows  planted  exactly  where  peas  have  grown  and  those 
planted  at  the  distance  indicated.  I  have  found  it  best  not  to  plant  winter  crops 
on  ground  that  has  been  newly-dug  or  trenched,  and  never  knew  broccoli  do 
BO  well  as  when  planted  on  hard  ground  that  had  not  been  dug  since  February ; 
but  when  the  plants  had  taken  hold,  and  began  to  grow,  the  ground  was 
forked  over,  and  a  dressing  of  manure  worked  in.  I  have  also  been  informed 
by  practised  gardeners,  that  brassicse  are  far  more  liable  to  club  on  loose  or 
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newly-trenched  ground  ;  but  much  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  it 
is,  however,  proper  that  stiflf  soils  be  dug  some  time  previous  to  cropping,- 
•especially  in  sowing  small  seeds,  as  turniij.  The  soil  will  dry  in  hard  lumps  at 
first ;  but  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  first  shower  that  wets  the  soil  through, 
as  it  will  then  readily  fall  to  pieces  under  the  rake.  On  light  soils  this  is  of 
less  consequence,  and  it  is  as  well  to  sow  immediately  after  digging,  as  the  seeds 
vegetate  quicker.  At  this  time,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  weeds  down, 
as  their  growth  is  very  rapid  in  showery  weather ;  it  is  also  beneficial  to 
-crops  to  keep  the  ground  stirred  between  them,  and  collect  all  useless  matter 
as  fast  as  possible. 

1397.  Asjoaragus. — Cease  cutting  early  this  month,  unless  some  parts  can 
be  spared  for  late  use,  when  it  must  have  a  rest  the  following  season.  Late 
cutting  has  the  eSect  of  weakening  the  roots,  but  they  will  recover  after  a 
season's  rest,  if  they  have  not  been  cut  too  closely.  Hoe  frequently  between 
the  rows. 

1398.  Articholes  will  now  be  in  bearing.  Cut  when  the  heads  are  about 
three  parts  open.     These  root  deeply,  and  scarcely  require  water. 

1399.  Seal-ale  should  have  an  abundance  of  water,  particularly  young 
plants.  Soot  or  wood-ashes  strewn  about  them  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevent  the  attacks  of  insects. 

1400.  Beans. — Pull  up  early  crops  as  soon  as  they  have  done  bearing  ; 
those  advancing  will  produce  better  for  being  well  watered,  for  which  pur- 
pose make  a  groove  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  give  enough  to  soak  the  ground 
to  a  considerable  depth :  they  had  better  be  left  alone  than  inefficient!}' 
watered. 

1401.  Runner- Beans. — Apply  strong  sticks  if  not  already  done.  These  may 
be  kept  dwarf  by  picking  oflf  the  ninners  as  fast  as  they  appear  ;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  let  them  have  full  play  by  providing  supports  :  the  produce  is  tenfold 
greater. 

1402.  Peas. — If  any  are  sown  this  month,  let  it  be  sorts  that  bear  equally,  or 
the  shortening  days  will  prevent  their  bearing  at  all.  Dwarf  early  sorts  are  good 
to  sow  this  month.  Clear  away  any  that  have  ceased  to  be  productive,  and 
stake  any  that  are  just  above  ground.  As  they  grow  quickly  at  this  time,  any 
delay  in  this  respect  will  be  inconvenient  to  the  operator  as  well  as  damaging 
to  the  crop.  Copious  waterings  will  greatly  benefit  those  coming  into  flower, 
but  may  be  discontinued  when  they  begin  to  pod,  excepting  tall  sorts,  which 
continue  bearing  and  flowering  at  the  same  time. 

1403.  Celery.— Bnr'mg  this  month  the  main  crop  should  be  got  out,  direc- 
tions for  which  were  given  last  month.  If  this  is  planted  where  peas  had 
previously  grown,  make  the  trenches  between,  not  on  the  rows  where  the 
ground  has  been  heavily  drawn,  or  the  crop  will  not  be  so  good.  It  is  very 
proper  to  give  early  crops  plenty  of  room,  so  that,  should  they  not  be  ready 
to  clear  away,  such  crops  as  this  may  be  planted  between,  while  they  are 
growing. 

1404.  Cardoons,  like  celery,  should  be  got  out  in  the  trenches,  remembering 
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that  these  crops  require  a  soil  highly  enrichecV  with  manure  ;  they  should  also 
have  plenty  of  room  and  abundance  of  water :  be  not  hasty  in  earthing-up. 

1405.  Beet. — See  that  this  crop  is  properly  thinned,  and  keep  the  ground 
well  hoed  between. 

1406.  Carrots  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month ;  they  wiU  be  useful  in 
winter  and  spring.  Sow  on  an  open  spot,  and  do  not  dig  the  ground  deep  ; 
look  over  the  main  crop,  and  pull  up  any  runners  :  they  will  be  of  no  use  if 
left.     Take  care  that  no  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  amongst  them. 

1407.  Onions  may  be  sown  now  as  salad  in  the  autumn.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  month  some  of  the  main  crop  will  be  showing  signs  of  maturity,  when 
they  may  be  pulled  up  and  laid  on  their  sides,  and  thick-necked  ones  may  be 
pinched ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  hastily,  and  probably  had  better  not  be 
done  yet. 

1408.  Leehs. — Plant  out  the  main  crop  on  well-manured  ground ;  plant  in 
deep  drills,  or  shallow  trenches,  for  the  convenience  of  earthing.  This  is  a 
strong  feeder,  and  should  be  well  watered. 

1409.  Potatoes. — Pick  off  the  flowers,  if  possible:  if  allowed  to  seed,  it  is 
said  to  diminish  the  produce,  the  tubers  growing  less  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  seed  allowed  to  ripen.  Some  advise  cutting  off  the  haum  as  soon 
as  the  disease  becomes  apparent.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy,  but  believe  it  does,  in  a  measure,  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
although  at  the  sacrifice  of  size  in  the  tubers. 

1410.  Ticryiij^s. — At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  a  principal  sowing  should 
be  made  for  autumn  and  early  winter  i;se,  and  again,  towards  the  end,  another 
principal  sowing  should  be  made.  These  will  be  useful  in  winter  and  following 
spring.  I  prefer  sowing  this  broadcast,  and  using  the  large  hoe  conti- 
nually, till  the  plants  meet.  Some,  however,  i*ecommend  sowing  in  drills  a 
foot  apart,  and  sowing  soot,  wood-ashes,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  other 
ingredients,  at  the  same  time.     The  seed  must  be  protected  from  birds. 

141 1.  Surface  Croups — French  Beans. — A  late  sowing  of  these  may  be  made 
any  time  this  month;  for  which  purpose  dwarf  kinds,  as  the  Newington 
Wonder,  are  best.  Sow  on  unmanured  soil ;  thin  out  those  sufficiently  above 
ground  to  foiu"  or  six  inches  apart,  and  draw  plenty  of  earth  up  to  the  stems, 
which  will  stay  them  in  windy  weather. 

1412.  Lettuce  sown  now  will  do  well  on  a  shady  border,  provided  the  spot  is 
not  too  much  overhung  by  trees.  An  open  well-manured  spot  is  best  for  them, 
if  kept  well  watered. 

1413.  Endive. — Two  sowings  of  this  should  be  made  this  month ;  one  at  the 
beginning,  another  towards  the  end.  Sow  in  the  same  way  as  lettuce,  and 
plant  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle. 

1414.  Tomatoes  should  be  carefully  trained,  and  stopped  as  they  grow. 
Stop  just  over  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  leave  no  more  shoots  than  can  be  conve- 
niently trained.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  dry,  they  do  not  require  watering, 
and  will  most  probably  do  best  without  it. 

1415.  Vegetable-Marrozcs  will  be  in  active  growth;   and  where  they  aro 
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planted  on  a  manure-heap,  or  if  liberally  mulched  with  it,  they  will  grow  freely 
enough  without  watering  ;  but,  if  planted  on  the  common  soil,  they  should 
be  freely  watered  in  the  morning. 

1416.  Spinach. — It  is  not  advisable  to  sow  this  month,  unless  for  particular 
purj)oses ;  but  the  ground  should  be  prepared  for  sowing  next  month,  parti- 
cularly if  the  ground  is  heavy. 

141 7.  Brassicas  {Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoy). — The  principal  crops 
of  these  should  be  got  out  this  month.  Plant  them  in  drills  two  feet  apart, 
and  18  inches  in  the  rows.  If  liable  to  club,  dip  the  roots  in  a  puddle  of  clay 
and  soot  before  planting,  or  fill  up  the  holes  with  wood-ashes,  which  will 
prevent  it  in  a  great  measure. 

141S.  Cabbage. — Sow  for  coleworts  early  this  month,  and  for  early  cabbaging 
about  the  end  of  this  month  :  strew  lime  or  soot  over  the  young  plants  to 
di'ive  away  the  fly.  This  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on 
them.     Plant  out  for  autumn  use. 

1419,  Caulijloicer  sown  now  may  be  useful  late  in  the  autumn. 

1420.  Mint,  and  such-like  herbs,  should  be  cut  for  drying  just  as  they  begin 
to  flower ;  Savory,  Sage,  and  others,  may  be  now  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
division ;  Parsley  and  Chervil  may  be  sown  now  for  winter  use. 


§  5.— The  Fruit-Garden. 

142 1.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  receive  their  final  thinning  this  month, 
if  not  done  before.  Some  prefer  allowing  them  to  get  large  enough  to  use  for 
pies,  &c, ,  before  doing  so  ;  but  the  sooner  the  surplus  fruit  is  taken  off  the 
better  for  the  crop.  Some  little  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  thinning 
both  wood  and  fruit ;  the  object  being  to  regulate  both,  so  that  a  fair  balance 
is  maintained :  if  too  much  fruit  is  left  on,  the  present  year's  crop  will 
not  be  so  good,  nor  will  the  strength  of  the  tree  be  maintained  for 
future  bearing  ;  if  too  much  wood  is  left,  the  fruit  is  too  much  shaded, 
and  the  wood  itself  becomes  weak  :  regulate  both,  so  that  the  present  crop  of 
fruit  has  a  fair  chance  of  doing  well,  and  just  about  enough  wood  is  left  to 
furnish  the  tree  for  another  j^ear,  without  having  recom'se  to  much  pruning  in 
the  winter.  Nail  in  neatly  all  the  young  wood,  and  give  the  fruit  the  slightest 
shelter  of  the  leaves,  and  no  more  :  too  much  shade  deteriorates  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit,  while  none  at  all  is  apt  to  produce  a  premature  ripening  of  it. 

1422.  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Figs,  on  walls,  should  be  carefully 
looked  over,  and  all  shoots  that  are  not  really  useful,  or  any  that  are  ill-placed 
or  cannot  be  properly  nailed  in,  should  be  removed.  It  is  important  to  do. 
this  in  time,  because,  if  neglected  till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  the  real 
advantage  of  doing  it  is  lost ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  long-sighted,  and  have 
an  eye  to  future  crops,  as  well  as  the  present  one  ;  and  if  they  are  not  nailed 
in,  the  disbudding  ought  in  no  case  to  be  deferred.  Figs,  especially,  are  apt 
to  make  strong  superfluous  wood,  the  leaves  of  which  throw  a  dense  shada 
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over  the  fruit,  while  the  heat  of  the  svm  is  so  necessary  to  its  ripening.  The 
garden-engine  should  be  played  freely  over  wall- trees  about  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  as  this  would  wash  off  dust  and  insects,  and  maintain  that  cleanliness 
so  conducive  to  health. 

1423.  Espaliers  and  dwarf  fruit-trees  should  receive  the  same  amount  of 
attention.  I  consider  the  summer  training  and  pruning  of  the  greatest 
importance,  since,  when  a  bud  or  small  shoot  is  taken  off  now,  the  wound  is 
soon  cicatrized,  and  no  harm  need  be  apprehended,  while  this  is  not  always 
the  case  as  regards  the  cuts  produced  in  winter  pruning. 

1424.  Standard  trees  are  usually  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 
fruit  during  the  summer  time  ;  but  good  gardeners  attend  well  to  them,  as  to 
wall-trees  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done.  I  believe 
judicious  pruning  or  stopping,  and  removing  superfluous  wood  at  this  time, 
would  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  gumming,  canker,  and  immature  decay  in 
standard  trees.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  apples  are  said  to  be 
christened  by  the  showers  which  usually  take  place  now  ;  still  it  is  worth  while 
to  christen  them  artificially  with  the  barrow-engine,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
the  foliage  and  bark  clean,  and  wash  away  insects,  which  are  sure  to  swarm 
about  them,  although  invisible.  Time  will  also  be  well  spent  in  thinning  out 
the  fruit  if  too  thickly  set.  It  is  a  grievous  sight  to  a  good  fruit-grower  to  see 
the  limbs  of  a  tree  borne  down  with  the  weight,  and  forebodes  several  unpro- 
ductive seasons  to  come. 

1425.  Viiies  out  of  doors  should  be  closely  stopped  and  trained  in.  All  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  this  fruit,  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  ripen  in  our  short  seasons,  unless  every  care  is  taken  to  secure 
them  all  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun. 

1426.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspherries,  and  other  Bush-frait.  — 
Where  they  are  left  to  ripen,  it  is  often  necessary  to  give  these  some  pro- 
tection from  birds.  I  have  found  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  tanned 
netting  or  old  herring-net,  spread  over  and  round  the  tree,  completely 
covering  it  in :  if  an  opening  is  left,  the  birds  will  get  in.  Blackbirds  are 
very  bold,  and  eager  after  these  fruits,  and  are  sometimes  entrapped  by  this 
means.  Caterpillars  are  often  abundant  on  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  ; 
and  various  ways  are  propounded  for  destroying  them  ;  as  spreading  old  tan 
under  the  bushes,  and,  at  a  certain  time,  burning  it  to  destroy  the  larvae.  I 
have  used  no  method  but  picking  them  off,  or  shaking  them  on  to  a  cloth  or 
sheet.  By  this  means  we  have  been  freed  from  them,  while  others  have  been 
eaten  up  by  them.  A  little  practice  in  gathering  them  will  enable  the 
operator  to  destroy  thousands  in  a  very  short  time. 

1427.  Straicberries. — This  is  by  far  the  best  month  of  the  year  for  making 
new  plantations.  There  are  various  methods  of  doing  it :  that  to  which  I 
give  the  preference  is  as  follows ; — The  earliest  runners  are  laid  in  3-inch 
pots  ;  they  are  fixed  in  their  place  by  means  of  small  pegs  ;  in  three  weeks 
they  have  rooted  into  the  soil  with  which  the  pots  are  filled.  During  that  time 
they  require  an  occasional  watering,  but  may  be  planted  out  permanently  as  soon 
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as  rooted,  placing  them  18  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  This  is  a 
clean  and  expeditious  mode,  and  I  find  they  bear  the  following  year  better 
than  old  plants.  This  is  also  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  potted  plants  for 
forcing  the  following  winter  or  spring.  If  for  this  purpose,  they  should  not 
be  dissevered  from  the  old  plants  till  they  are  well-rooted.  They  should  then 
receive  good  culture  till  the  autumn,  when  they  may  be  stored  in  frames. 
Strawberries  are  sometimes  grown  on  permanent  beds  four  feet  wide,  and  1 
have  known  them  bear  well  for  several  successive  years  on  heavy  soils  in  this 
manner.  Another  method  is  to  have  them  in  narrow  beds,  two  feet  wide, 
with  two-foot  alleys  between.  When  they  have  ceased  bearing,  the  runners  are 
allowed  to  trail  over  the  alleys,  and  when  they  are  well  covered,  the  old  beds 
are  dug  in.  Next  year  the  same  is  repeated :  thus  a  succession  of  young 
plants  are  kept  in  bearing  with  very  little  trouble.  Another  mode  is  given  in 
a  former  page,  which  is  equally  effective. 

1428.  There  are  times  when  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  fruit-trees,  &c., 
becomes  parched,  so  that  the  fruit  is  not  properly  nourished  in  the  process  of 
swelling  or  stoning.  In  dry  seasons,  this  is  a  fertile  cause  of  fruit  being  small 
and  ill-flavoured.  The  following  mode  of  remedying  this  evil,  especially  in 
the  case  of  vine  borders,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended : — Perforated 
pipes  are  laid  about  a  foot  or  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, — in  the 
case  of  strawberry-beds,  about  six  inches  ;  from  these  a  tube  is  carried  to  a 
convenient  place  for  filling  with  water  or  liquid  manure,  with  which  they  are 
charged  twice  a  day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  considered  necessary.  By  this  means 
a  thorough  moistening  of  the  roots  is  effected,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  crops  of  fruit. 


§  6.— Flower-Cultivation  under  Glass. 

14-29.  Conservatory. — The  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  is  now  apparent  here: 
the  work  of  decay  has  commenced ;  exotic  bulbs  have  nearly  finished 
flowering,  and  require  now  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest ;  those  whose  stems 
are  still  green  should  have  water,  in  order  to  mature  the  bulbs.  When 
done  flowering,  keep  them  in  dry  earth  or  sand,  and  in  a  warm  situation, 
to  ripen.  Cinerarias  and  calceolarias  require  as  cool  an  atmosphere  as  the 
house  admits  of;  those  which  have  flowered,  cut  down,  and  plant  out  in  a 
light  loamy  border  :  sow  seeds  of  both  for  flowering  in  spring.  Cuttings  of 
geraniums  and  most  greenhouse  shrubs  may  now  be  struck,  and  forwarded  by 
plunging  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  taking  as  cuttings  only  strong  and  healthy  shoots 
three  to  five  or  six  inches  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  These 
cuttings  should  be  planted  in  pans,  boxes,  or  pots  of  rich  light  comiDOst,  a  few 
inches  apart,  moderately  watered,  and  placed  in  a  frame  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun  till  they  are  rooted.  Soft-wooded  plants  like  the  geranium  hardly  require 
such  delicate  treatment,  although  they  strike  sooner  under  it.  Cactuses, 
euphorbias,  and  other  succulent  plants  of  similar  habit,  can  now  be  struck 
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in  beds  or  pots  of  light  compost  without  the  help  of  artificial  heat,  but  root 
more  readily  in  bark  or  hotbed  and  frame. 

1430.  Fuchsias,  geraniums,  achimenes,  and  salvias  requiring  larger  pots, 
should  now  be  shifted,  removing  the  entire  ball,  and  placing  in  the  centre 
of  the  new  pot,  properly  drained  and  half-filled  with  fresh  compost,  having 
first  trimmed  the  roots  and  removed  the  outside  soil ;  the  pot  is  then  filled 
with  compost,  well  watered,  and  put  away  in  an  airy  but  shaded  situation, 
to  settle.  All  pots  and  tubs,  especially  orange  and  lemon  plants,  require 
stirring  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  top-dressed  and  watered  when  required. 
Oranges,  camellias,  azaleas,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  can  now  be  budded 
or  grafted ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  myrtles,  oleanders,  and 
jasmines  propagated  by  layers. 

1431.  The  stocks  for  budding  orange-trees  are  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
March  or  April  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed.  In  five  or 
six  weeks  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they  are  planted  singly  in  thumb- 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  fresh  hotbed,  raising  the  frame  as  the  plants  increase 
in  height,  to  encourage  their  growth.  In  August  they  will  be  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  high,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  placing 
them  near  the  lights.  In  IMarch  or  April  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and 
plunge  again  into  a  hotbed,  gradually  exposing  them  to  the  air  towards  the 
end  of  May,  to  harden  them  ;  turning  them  out  from  June  till  August.  In 
the  third  summer  they  will  be  fit  for  budding,  for  which  they  are  prepared  by 
removal  into  the  greenhouse,  giving  them  plenty  of  ah  and  light,  but  turning 
the  side  on  which  they  are  to  be  budded  from  the  sun,  and  shading  the  whole 
plant  from  its  fiercest  heat.  Three  weeks  before  budding,  the  plant  may  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hotbed  of  tanner's  bark,  where  it  can  have  free 
ventilation. 

1432.  Hard-wooded  plants,  including  most  of  the  genera  from  New  Holland, 
which  bloom  early  in  the  spring,  will  about  the  middle  of  the  month  be  so  far 
advanced  in  their  new  gi-owth  that  any  requiring  re-potting  should  at  once 
have  a  shift.  After  turning  them  out,  loosen  the  outside  roots  before  placing 
them  in  their  new  pots,  to  enable  them  to  take  up  the  fresh  soil  more  readily. 
Keep  them  close  for  a  few  days,  especially  if  the  roots  have  been  much 
disturbed,  and  damp  them  once  or  twice  daily  overhead.  Attention  at  this 
season  should  be  directed  to  the  stock  of  plants  intended  to  fm-nish  the  supply 
of  bloom  through  the  winter,  as  it  is  requisite  plants  should  complate  their 
growth  early  for  this  purpose.  Among  heaths,  those  which  flower  through  the 
winter  should  also  be  encouraged  to  complete  their  growth.  Keep  epacrises 
under  glass  till  their  growth  is  complete ;  but  more  air  and  light  must  be 
allowed  them,  increasing  as  the  wood  gets  fiimer.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  an  open  situation,  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  heavy  rains.  Young  specimens  should  be  carefully  trained, 
the  shoots  neatly  tied  down  or  pegged,  to  insure  a  close  compact  habit ;  the 
flowers  of  heaths  and  other  plants  done  flowering  removed ;  and  stop  all 
straggling  branches. 
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1433.  Such  stove-plants  as  are  intended  to  flower  in  the  winter,  as  justicias, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  euphorbias,  jasminums,  &c.,  should  be  looked  to. 
Many  of  these  things  require  to  be  kept  in  small  pots,  and  should  be  watered 
with  liquid  manure  to  grow  them  on  without  getting  into  too  large  pots.  The 
last  batch  of  achimenes  may  now  be  potted,  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  for  a 
late  show  of  bloom.  Fuchsias,  if  not  in  their  blooming-pots,  should  be 
shifted  into  them  at  once.  Encourage  plants  now  established  by  using  liquid 
manure.  Young  plants  growing  into  specimens  will  require  constant  stopping 
and  tying  to  get  them  into  proper  form.  In  shifting  for  the  season,  many 
conservatory  plants  will  now  be  in  the  open  air ;  but  some  of  the  New 
Holland,  such  as  Boronita  pinnata  and  B,  serrulata,  still  require  a  little  heat 
and  pretty  free  stopping  to  insure  handsome  plants. 

1434.  Begonias. — There  is  no  plant  admitted  into  the  conservatory  more 
worthy  of  cultivation  than  the  Begonia  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated is  equal  to  its  beauty.  All  they  require  is  a  good  rich  loamy  soil, 
mixed  with  a  Uttle  sand,  and  a  little  heat  to  start  them  in.  Either  hotbed  or 
stove  answers  every  purpose,  provided  there  is  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
in  which  they  can  be  flowered ;  the  chief  requirements  being  heat,  moisture, 
and  shade. 

1435.  There  is  a  delicious  fragrance  about  some  of  the  species,  which  parti- 
cularly recommends  them  for  cultivation ;  others  are  recommended  by  their 
richly-variegated  foliage  and  graceful  habit,  and  they  all  hybridize  with  great 
facility.  The  following  are  a  few  choice  sorts  selected  from  350  species  known 
to  botanists : — 


1.  B.  fuchsioides,  —  remarkable   for  its 

graceful  habit. 

2.  B.  odorata, — remarkable  for  the  fra- 

grant odour,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name. 

3.  B.  nitida,   —  an     almost    perpetual 

bloomer,  one  plant  having  hud 
three  or  four  cymes  of  flowers 
always  open  for  three  years. 

4.  B.manicata, — produces  a  large  mass 

of  flowers  at  one  time  in  the 
early  spring. 

5.  B.  octopetala, — a  tuberous-rooted  win- 

ter-flowering species,  with  large 
pure  white  blossoms. 

6.  B.  splendida, —  grown  for  its  crimson 

velvety  young  leaves,  which  lose 
their  beauty,  however,  as  the 
plant  approaches  maturity. 

7.  B.  splendida  argentea, — equally  beau- 

tiful; a  pink  tinge  shiningthrough 
the  silvery  hue  of  the  leaves. 


8. 

B, 

9. 

B. 

10, 

B. 

11. 

B. 

12. 

B, 

13, 

B. 

14. 

B, 

Griffithi,  or  pieta, — richly-variega- 
ted, with  colours  shading  beauti- 
fully into  each  other, 

xanthia  lleichenheimii, — in  which 
green  bands  follow  the  principal 
veins,  the  spaces  between  being 
pure  white, 

xanthia  lazula,  —  having  copper- 
coloured  leaves,  shining  with  a 
fine  metallic  lustre. 

xanthia  pectafolia,  —  the  copper- 
coloured  leaves  relieved  with 
large  distinct  white  blotches. 

Queen  Victoria, — a  hybrid  raised 
in  Belgium ;  the  leaf  milky- 
white,  except  the  margin  of  green 
dots,  and  a  few  central  dots. 

argentea, — the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  of  a  pure  delicate  white. 

amabilis, — the  bright  banded  leaves 
very  glossy  and  shining. 


1436.  Many  other  begonias,  both  distinct  species  and  hybrid  varieties,  are 
in  cultivation,  nearly  approaching  these  in  beauty  ;  but  none  will  be  found  to 
exceed  them. 

1437.  Balsams,  thunbergias,  and  other  annuals  intended  to  decorate  the 
■conservatory  and  show-house  for  the  next  two  months,  should  be  finally 
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potted,  using  soil  of  a  light  and  rich  description.  Keep  down  spider  with  the 
syringe.  Ipomceas,  thunbergias,  and  other  creepers,  should  be  neatly  trained 
to  their  respective  trellises  as  they  advance,  keeping  them  fresh  and  healthy 
by  frequent  watering,  and  by  picking  off  all  decaying  leaves  ;  and,  where  the 
plants  are  flagging,  water  them  with  very  weak  liquid  manure. 

1438.  Brugmansias,  and  similar  plants  of  vigorous  habit,  should  be  fre- 
quently assisted  with  manure-water ;  as  they  are  often  troubled  with  the 
led  spider,  the  engine  and  syringe  must  be  kept  constantly  at  work  to  keep 
them  down,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  injiire  the  fine  foliage.  Succulent 
plants,  as  cactuses,  euphorbias,  cereuses,  sedums,  and  others  of  similar  habit, 
require  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  also  a  full  exposure  to 
the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  bloom. 

1439.  r'^eDio''^6  from  the  conservatory  or  show-house  those  plants  which 
show,  by  their  faded  blooms,  that  they  are  past  their  best :  their  prolonged 
presence  would  detract  from  the  freshness  essential  to  beauty  and  good  order. 

1440.  Achimenes,  gloxinias,  &c.,  out  of  bloom  should  be  removed  to  a  pit  to 
ripen  their  bulbs.  Clerodendrons,  &c.,  in  the  same  way  may  be  transferred 
to  vineries,  or  any  place  where  there  is  a  dry  cool  atmosphere. 

1441.  At  no  period  of  the  year  do  heaths  and  hard- wooded  plants  in  general 
require  moi-e  care  than  the  present,  more  particularly  such  as  have  been 
recently  potted.  To  keep  the  old  ball  sufficiently  moist  to  preserve  the  plant 
in  health  in  the  high  temperature  without  getting  the  new  soil  in  a  sour  state, 
requires  great  nicety  in  watering,  supposing  the  plants  to  be  imder  glass. 
At  this  season  all  the  air  possible  should  be  given  to  the  greenhouse  and  most 
stove  plants,  keeping  it  on  all  night. 

1442.  Greenhouse  plants,  after  they  have  done  blooming,  should  have  a 
comparatively  cool  temperatm-e,  and  no  structure  presents  so  many  advantages 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  growing  delicate-leaved  plants  through  the 
summer,  as  houses  ha\-ing  a  north  aspect ;  while  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
plants,  or  for  preser-ving  them  in  bloom,  it  is  indispensable.  Such  plants, 
therefore,  as  epacrises,  leschenaultias,  pimeleas,  aphelexis,  and  others  of 
similar  habit,  which  have  been  kept  for  late  bloom  and  are  now  over,  should 
be  placed  in  a  house  of  the  above  description,  or  in  deep  frames,  with  the 
sashes  turned  towards  the  north,  having  first  picked  ofi"  the  old  remaming 
blooms  ;  here,  with  gentle  syringing  once  or  twice  daily,  the  plants  may 
remain  till  the  new  growth  commences,  when  any  pruning  they  may  require 
may  be  given,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation  for 
ripening  their  wood. 

1443.  Camellias,  whenever  the  young  wood  appears  getting  ripe,  may  be 
removed  to  the  open  air  :  they  thrive  best  in  the  shade ;  they  must  be  placed 
on  a  dry  bottom  to  prevent  worms  from  getting  into  the  pots. 

1444.  Chinese  azaleas  should  also  be  turned  out.  Unlike  camellias,  they 
require  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  and  should  be  placed  in  an  open  situation, 
that  their  wood  may  become  thoroughly  ripened.  It  will,  however,  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  place  them  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  partially-shaded  situation. 
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to  harden  their  foliage  sufficiently  to  bear  the  full  sun  ;  or  the  sudden  change 
from  a  house  to  full  sunshine  might  cause  their  leaves  to  turn  brown  or  burn. 

1445.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  should  be  supplied 
with  water  at  least  three  times  a  week  in  dry  weather,  and  be  occasionally 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  after  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  top- 
dressing.  Orange-trees  when  too  full  of  bloom  should  have  the  flowers  thinned 
out.  They  are  always  in  request  for  drying  or  distilling.  The  young  fruit 
when  too  thickly  set  should  also  have  a  thinning.  In  order  to  procure  dark 
glossy  foliage,  water  with  clear  soot-water. 

1446.  Pelargoniums. — June  and  July  are  the  best  months  for  increasing  this 
plant.  Cuttings  struck  at  this  season  from  plants  which  have  been  forced, 
and  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened,  produce  fine  plants  for  autumn-flowering 
and  early  spring  forcing,  supplying  the  want  of  flowers  in  the  conservatory 
in  winter  and  spring,  the  pots  being  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  well 
supplied  with  drainage  and  other  loose  material ;  for  one-third  of  its  depth 
fill  it  up  with  a  compost  composed  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  silver  sand 
well  mixed,  and  sifted  so  as  to  keep  back  the  large  lumps.  Select  cuttings  from 
strong  short-jointed  shoots  three  or  four  inches  long,  removing  the  lower 
leaves  so  as  to  leave  the  base  of  the  cuttings  clear ;  place  them  round  the  edge 
of  the  pot  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  When  planted,  water 
freely  to  settle  the  soU  round  them,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame.  Sprinkle  them  occasionally  overhead  till  rooted  ;  afterwards  give  air 
gradually  to  harden  them  for  potting  off  into  3-inch  pots. 

1447.  For  autumn-flowering,  the  most  desirable  are  the  free-blooming  and 
strong-growing  kinds,  as  Lyne's  Forget-me-not.  Beck's  Meteor,  Negress,  and 
Sultana  are  better  adapted  for  spring  forcing  ;  and,  among  scarlets.  General 
Ayres,  the  Queen,  Eoyal  Dwarf,  and  Compactum  will  stand  the  high  tempe- 
rature well. 

1448.  When  well  established  in  the  small  pots  and  about  six  inches  high, 
stop  them,  that  they  may  throw  out  lateral  or  side  shoots.  When  they  have 
made  their  shoots,  re-pot  them  in  48's,  in  equal  parts  turfy  loam,  peat,  and 
decomposed  cow  or  stable  dung,  with  a  good  proportion  of  road  or  river  sand, 
the  pots  being  thoroughly  drained  with  potsherds  or  oyster-shells :  thin  out  the 
leaves  and  small  shoots  occasionally,  to  throw  the  whole  sap  into  the  shoots 
which  are  to  produce  flowers.  When  plunged  into  the  border  to  flower,  these 
plants  will  be  benefitted  by  being  lifted  occasionally  to  prevent  them  from  root- 
ing through  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  Those  for  spring  forcing  will  require  a 
further  shift  in  September ;  and  the  fancy  varieties,  being  more  delicate 
growers,  will  require  more  drainage  ;  and  a  little  charred  cow-dung  in  rough 
placed  over  the  potsherds  wiU  be  found  beneficial. 

1449.  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — When  autumn-flowering  pi.ints  are  required, 
take  cuttings  in  early  summer,  when  they  will  strike  freely  ;  fill  the  pot  half 
full  of  broken  potsherds,  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good 
turfy  loam,  peat,  and  well-decomposed  cow-dung  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
good  portion  of  silver  sand.   By  the  end  of  July  the  plants  will  require  to  be 
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re-potted,  taking  care  that  this  is  repeated  as  often  as  roots  fill  the  pots.  As 
the  season  advances,  a  little  heat  will  make  them  expand  their  blossoms  more 
freely.  For  large  fine-grown  specimens  select  a  strong  plant,  and  pot  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould,  one  of 
well-decomposed  cow-dung,  and  a  good  portion  of  silver  sand.  After  a  sum- 
mer's free  growth,  assisted  by  frequent  watering,  about  the  beginning  of 
July  bci-in  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  wood  may  be 
thoroughly  hardened  before  cutting  down.  By  the  end  of  July  the  plants 
should  be  shaken  clean  out  of  the  soil,  the  roots  pruned  at  the  points,  and 
re-potted  in  the  same  compost.  The  plants,  being  thoroughly  established, 
should  be  re-potted  in  November,  in  pots  of  suitable  size,  in  the  same  com- 
post as  before.  In  February  they  will  require  a  second  shift,  when  each  shoot 
should  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  joint,  to  induce  lateral  shoots,  tying  each  out 
horizontally.  When  the  lateral  shoots  are  of  sufficient  length,  stop  a  second 
time.  If  intended  to  flower  in  May,  stop  after  they  are  cut  down  in  July 
if  in  June,  stop  in  January ;  if  in  July,  stop  in  February. 


§  7.—  Fruit-Culture  under  Glass. 

1450.  Vinery.— Ripe  grapes,  if  required  to  be  kept,  must  be  shaded 
during  hot  sun,  to  prevent  their  becoming  shrivelled.  The  Cannon  Hall, 
IMuscat,  Sweetwater,  and  Frontiguaus,  having  tender  leaves,  are  most  liable  to 
burn,  either  from  bad  glass  or  imperfect  ventilation  ;  in  which  case  they  must 
be  well  watched,  as  the  injury  done  to  the  foliage  not  only  affects  the  present 
crop  but  the  succeeding  one  as  well.  Any  heat  given  now  should  be  given 
during  the  day,  in  order  to  their  getting  well  forward  before  the  season  gets 
too  far  on.  Under  this  treatment  they  all  keep  longer  and  have  a  finer 
flower,  keeping  the  outside  borders  of  the  late  crops  watered  and  well 
mulched. 

1451.  As  the  houses  are  cleared  of  their  fruit  and  the  wood  is  ripened,  it 
will  be  much  benefitted  by  having  the  lights  off,  and  by  being  freely  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  for  a  time.  Air  must  be  given  in  abundance  by  night  as  well  as 
day,  and  the  necessary  stopping  of  lateral  growths  and  thinning  of  the  fruit 
in  the  last  house  proceeded  with.  Watch  for  mildew.  Vines,  in  pots, 
intended  to  fruit  next  season,  should  now  be  well  suppUed  with  manure.-water, 
to  swell  out  and  perfect  their  buds, 

1452.  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Any  tendency  to  the  leaves  decapng,  when 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  should  be  prevented  by  syringing  and  watering 
the  roots.  Fruit  coming  to  maturity  will  be  all  the  more  delicious  for  a  com- 
paratively cool  temperature  while  ripening.  Examine  daily  and  gather  before 
it  is  over  ripe.  The  great  object  now  is  to  get  the  wood  properly  ripened  ; 
and  that  will  be  best  promoted  by  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  aii",  the 
rain,  and  the  dews,  by  removing  the  sashes  and  top-lights. 

1453.  Finery.— ^iill  continue  to  supply  fruit  swelling  with  water,  and 
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syringe  frequently,  but  not  during  bright  sunshine,  unless  the  shading  is  im* 
mediately  put  on.  Young  plants  growing  fast  will  require  liberal  waterings, 
.  in  addition  to  air  in  large  quantities  by  day  :  the  temperature  will  allow 
them  to  have  a  good  portion  by  night.  During  hot  weather  forced  fruits  of  all 
descriptions  will  be  benefitted  by  this  practice. 

1454.  About  the  second  week,  the  plants  selected  in  the  spring  for  autumn 
and  winter  fruiting  will  be  showing  fruit ;  and  if  they  are  in  a  pit  by  them- 
selves, will  require,  if  a  steady  bottom-heat  is  kept  up,  but  little  attention  for 
some  time,  except  slight  shading,  plenty  of  air,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
water.  On  no  account  let  the  i^lants  be  wetted  while  in  bloom.  Some  pines 
having  large  flowers,  as  the  Jamaica,  &c.,  frequently  cut  up  with  black  spots 
in  the  middle,  although  apparently  sound  outside,  which  arises  from  a 
small  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  bloom  to  the  fruit-cells,  and 
causing  the  latter  to  decay. 

1455.  ■'^st  succession  plants  have  abundance  of  air  day  and  night,  to 
encourage  a  stocky  gi*owth.  "Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  out  the  fruiting 
stock  for  next  yeai',  a  sufficient  quantity  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  should  be  in 
readiness  for  use.  Directly  the  present  crop  is  cut,  the  stump  should  be 
cleared  out,  and  either  all,  or  part  of  the  soil,  removed,  according  as  it  may 
appear  exhausted. 

1456.  As  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  the  present  crop  is  ripe,  the  pit  will 
most  likely  be  required  either  for  fruiting  the  winter  stock,  or  for  the  succes- 
sion intended  for  next  season's  fruiting.  Whatever  fruit,  therefore,  may  yet 
remain  to  ripen,  should  be  carefully  removed  to  one  end  of  the  pit,  imless  cir- 
cumstances enable  you  to  transfer  them  to  a  house  devoted  to  fruiting  the 
autumn  and  winter  supply,  in  which  case  the  house  may  be  cleared  whenever 
the  principal  part  is  cut.  The  bottom-heat  must  be  freshened  up  by  the  addi  • 
tion  of  fresh  material,  and  made  ready  for  plunging  the  new  stock  of  plants 
as  they  are  placed  in  their  fruiting-pots. 

1457.  In  the  mean  time  advantage  should  be  taken  of  putting  the  house  in 
repair,  if  requisite,  and  the  heating  apparatus  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  as  no 
such  favourable  opportunitj'  will  occur  again  for  a  twelvemonth.  Give  air 
liberally  to  successions,  and  water  freely  when  the  pots  become  full  of  roots. 
Keep  the  bottom-heat  steady.  At  this  season  the  young  stafi"  may  be  potted 
■whenever  they  require  a  shift. 

1458.  Figs  swelling  ofi"  their  second  crop  should  be  assisted  with  liquid 
manure  freely,  more  especially  if  growing  in  pots  or  tubs.  As  the  fruit 
ripens,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  damp,  which  the  frequent 
syringing  to  keep  down  insects  induces  ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  a  rule  to  look 
over  and  pick  the  ripe  fruit  everj"-  morning,  and  syringe  directly  afterwards  : 
admit  air  freely,  and  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  young  wood  when  grown 
sufficiently  long.  This  will  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  and  produce  useful 
spurs  for  bearing  next  year.  It  should  be  a  rule  to  manage  figs  during  the 
summer,  that  nothing  further  than  a  slight  thinning-out  should  be  wanted  in 
the  winter  pruning. 
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1459.  Proceed  to  pot  strawberries  for  forcing :  as  soon  as  the  pots  in  which 
the  runners  were  layered  become  filled  with  roots,  pot  them  in  6-  or  7-inch 
pots,  using  rich  loam  of  medium  texture,  and  well-rotted  dung,  and  drain 
well.  The  kinds  intended  for  early  forcing  need  not  have  quite  such  largo 
pots  as  those  intended  for  a  later  supply.  When  potted,  place  them  in  an 
open  situation  exposed  to  the  sun,  placing  them  on  boards,  or  a  prepared 
bottom,  to  prevent  worms  from  getting  to  the  roots. 

1460.  Melons. — Keep  a  steady  bottom-heat  and  free  ventilation,  more 
especially  in  wet  weather.  Keep  the  strictest  watch  for  red-spider  and 
mildew  ;  for  both  of  which,  sulphur,  properly  applied,  is  the  best  preventive, 
in  addition  to  keeping  the  roots  in  action  by  a  well-adjusted  bottom-heat. 
Sow  Lord  Kenyon's,  or  any  other  good  house  cucumber,  for  autumn  supply,, 
following  the  same  directions  as  for  melons. 

1461.  Orchard- House. — Ventilation  is  now  the  greatest  care  ;  fasten  back 
and  front  shutters  down,  so  that  they  cannot  be  closed ;  syringing  night  and 
morning,  and  watering  copiously  when  dry.  If  any  trees  are  growing  too- 
rapidly,  tilt  up  the  pots,  and  cut  off  all  the  roots  on  that  side  which  are 
making  their  way  into  the  soil.  A  week  later,  serve  the  other  side  in  the 
same  way.  If  the  surface  is  getting  hard  from  watering,  place  some  fresh 
compost  loosely  on  the  surface.  Pinch  in  all  lateral  shoots  to  within  two  buds 
of  their  base.  On  the  10th  and  the  25th  lift  the  pots  in  order  to  break  off 
the  roots, 

1462.  Eemove  all  trees  into  the  open  air,  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  a  sheltered 
sunny  spot.  This  gives  them  a  piquant  and  racy  flavour,  unknown  to  fruit 
gathered  from  wall- trees.  Summer  pinching  of  pyramids  and  bushes  requires 
rigid  attention, 

1463.  Lighting  Furnaces. — For  this  purpose,  the  waste  brushwood  that  is 
sure  to  accumulate  in  a  garden  is  very  suitable  ;  it  should  be  chopped  while 
green,  if  possible,  both  because  it  chops  easier,  and  because  it  is  stowed  away 
into  a  much  smaller  compass  for  drying ;  let  it  be  chopped  very  small— scarcely 
three  inches  in  length — for  on  this  its  chief  efficacy,  and  the  ease  and  comfort 
with  which  it  is  used,  depend.  In  lighting  furnace  fires,  the  usual  plan  is  to  light 
the  wood  with  straw  ;  but  this  makes  a  deal  of  smoke,  and  clogs  the  flue;  it  is 
far  better  to  use  carpenters'  shavings  ;  but  if  these  cannot  be  easily  obtained, 
a  good  substitute  is  to  have  a  piece  of  clean  deal  wood,  and  shave  off  a  few 
chips  with  a  knife  ,  thrusting  these  under  the  wood,  and  applying  the  match, 
the  fire  is  soon  lighted  without  smoke ;  if  the  wood  is  cut  very  short,  a  small 
quantity  will  suffice ;  and  when  fairly  alight  put  on  a  small  shovelful  of  coal 
or  coke.  I  find  the  most  economical  fuel  to  bui-n  in  places  heated  by  flues,  to 
be  two  parts  breese,  or  the  fine  residue  from  coke  (the  ashes  and  cinder  from  a 
domestic  fire  are  similar,  and  will  answer  the  purpose),  mixed  with  one-third  coal. 
This  gives  a  lasting  heat,  and  may  be  banked  up  to  keep  in  for  a  length  of 
time.  In  cases  of  sharp  frosts,  the  finer  parts  may  be  separated  ;  it  will  them 
give  a  much  stronger  heat,  but  this  will  scarcely  be  required  if  the  fires 
are  liohted  in  time.    Boiler  fires  should  burn  clear,  so  that  dust  will  not  do. 
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and  must  be  sifted  out;  but  the  same  quantities  make  an  excellent  fuel 
for  tliem. 


§  8.— Hotbed  and  Frame  Cultivation. 

1464.  The  purposes  of  hotbeds  are  limited  at  this  time  of  the  year,  at  least 
in  most  places.  Cucumbers,  melons,  &c.,  are  usually  grown  in  houses  and 
pits  that  are  otherwise  unoccupied  at  present  ;  and  as  their  culture  is  more 
cleanly,  and  with  greater  comfort  that  way,  hotbeds  may  be  dispensed  with  for 
a  time  ;  but  those  already  in  operation  will  require  attention.  The  weather 
is  usually  hot  this  month  and  next,  but  is  often  changeable,  and  the  manager 
of  frames  must  be  ruled  by  it.  We  sometimes  have  sudden  and  heavy  showers, 
■which  would  drench  the  plants  and  beds  through  if  they  were  uncovered, 
probably  to  the  destruction  of  the  plants  ;  yet  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  ; 
and  the  sudden  changes  produced  by  clouds  obscuring  the  sun  for  a  time,  and 
then  bursting  forth  hot  and  fierce,  must  be  provided  against :  it  is  in  such 
cases  that  a  little  shade  may  be  advantageous ;  but  it  must  be  very  slight,  and 
not  be  left  on  a  moment  longer  than  is  really  required. 

1465.  Many  gardeners  make  hotbeds  at  this  time  for  propagating  plants — as 
roses  and  greenhouse  plants, — and  also  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the 
flower-garden,  &c.  Hotbeds  made  in  the  ordinary  way  are  very  suitable,  and 
have  their  advantages,  and  where  the  material  is  plentiful,  they  are  probably 
the  best;  but  a  very  useful  bed  for  propagating  and  raising  seeds,  &c.,  is 
made  as  follows  : — Having  prepared  the  dung  as  usual,  lay  the  foundation  as 
for  an  ordinary  bed,  but  commence  from  the  bottom  an  opening  which  leaves 
the  bed  hollow,  as  shown  in  the  margin ;  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  bed  are 
narrowed  at  an  angle  from  the  bottom,  which  leaves  the  interior  in  the  form 
seen  in  the  section  ;  drain-pipes  are  laid  to  conduct  the  heat  from  the  linings 
into  this  hollow,  which  is  covered  by  boards  being  laid  across,  on  which  the 
frame  rests  ;  the  boards  may  then  be  covered  with  soil,  ashes,  tan,  or  dung, 
while  the  heat  of  the  bed  lasts  ;  the  pipes  must  be  plugged  up,  but  opened 
n^hen  lining  is  applied,  to  conduct  the  heat  into  the  bed. 

T466.  Cucumbers  in  bearing  should  be  copiously  watered  occasionally;  if  the 
soil  shows  any  symptoms  of  dryness  underneath,  they  should  be  moistened 
•overhead  every  day  ;  but  this  keeps  the  surface  moist,  while  beneath  it  the  soil 
may  become  dry.  This  being  frequently  the  cause  of  plants  going  oflf,  it 
should  be  guarded  against  by  examining  the  soil  before  syringing.  If  the  soil 
is  not  sufficiently  moist,  take  care  to  water  plentifully,  as  at  this  time  of  the 
year  there  is  less  danger  of  overwatering.  If  the  weather  is  hot,  and  not  too 
dry,  the  lights  may  be  pulled  quite  off  for  an  hour  or  two  before  8  a.m.  and 
■after  5  p.m.  ;  but  see  that  the  plants  are  not  chilled  before  closing.  Pickling 
cucumbers  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  at  the  beginning  of  this  month ; 
the  soil  should  be  well  dug,  and  made  pretty  firm  again,  and  well  mulched 
after  the  plants  are  put  in.  Choose  a  warm  sheltered  spot  for  them,  and  place 
hand-glasses  over  them  if  they  can  be  spared.     Attend  to  former  directions  as 
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regards  stopping,  pegging- down,  kc,  both  for  ride^A  and  frame  cucumbers. 
They  will  do  on  ridges  put  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

1467.  Melons  planted  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  may  be  put  out  in  the 
ordinary  manner  in  a  common  melon-pit,  with  a  good  body  of  dung  ;  but,  if 
planted  later,  it  must  be  so  that  heat  can  be  applied  to  ripen  the  fruit,  which, 
occurring  in  the  shortening  days,  will  want  assistance  from  artificial  heat. 
Plants  that  are  ripening  their  fruit  must  have  very  little  water. 

1468-  Capsicv.ras,  kc,  in  fruiting  condition,  should  remain  in  the  pots,  and 
be  plunged  in  the  bed ;  the  roots  will  ramble  through  the  pots,  but  are  more 
likely  to  bear  than  if  planted  in  the  bed. 

1469.  Ihishroom-Beds. — These  may  yet  be  made  out  of  doors,  providing 
plenty  of  clean  straw  and  mats  to  protect  them.  Some  gardeners  make  a 
practice  of  spawning  melon-beds,  either  while  the  frmt  is  ripening,  or  after 
they  are  cleared  off.  It  is  done  in  this  manner  : — Clear  off  the  old  soil,  break 
the  spawn  into  small  pieces,  lay  it  regularly  over  the  bed,  and  cover  it  with 
about  two  inches  of  horse-droppings,  or  very  short  dung.  This,  again,  is 
covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  good  loamy  soil,  and  all  trodden  dovna  and 
made  firm.     Heat  is  applied  by  means  of  fresh  linings  of  well-worked  dung. 

1470.  Economical  Fhces. — The  first  10  feet  should  be  brick  in  bed,  the  next 
10  feet  brick  on  edge  :  beyond  that,  earthen  pipes  may  be  used  for  any  length, 
observing  that  the  .nore  length  of  flue  the  more  heat  is  saved.  For  the  neces- 
sary operation  of  cleaning  the  flues  occasionally,  bricks  should  be  left  out  in 
places  ;  and  never  remove  a  brick  that  is  bedded  in  with  the  rest ;  in  the  pipe- 
flues  place  junction-lengths,  at  intervals  of  8  or  10  feet,  stopping  the  holes 
with  slate  and  cement. 


§  9.— Window-Gardening. 

1471.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  succession  of  window-plants  in  bloom,  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  potting,  re-potting,  and  changing ;  as  one  goes 
out  of  bloom,  another  is  brought  in  to  take  its  place.  By  this  means  a  fresh- 
ness and  gaiety  may  be  kept  up,  and  all  the  necessary  work  may  be  done  in 
another  place.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  and  salvias, 
•will  be  in  perfection,  and  may  take  the  seat  of  honour  while  they  last :  and 
as  most  of  them  are  continuous  bloomers,  will  probably  last  till  October,  when 
they  may  give  place  to  chrysanthemums.  Fuchsias,  particvdarly,  are  adapted 
for  window-culture,  as  they  are  very  clean  and,  under  good  treatment,  are 
little  infested  with  insects.  The  same  may  be  said  of  geraniums  ;  many  an 
old  plant  of  which  has  had  sole  possession  for  years  of  the  only  place  the 
owners  had  for  growing  them,  i.e.  the  window.  A  scarlet  geranium  trained 
over  the  window-sash  forms  a  verdant  screen,  the  only  objection  to  which  is 
the  leaves  being  naturally  attracted  to  the  light.  Turn  their  backs  to  the 
interior  of  the  room  ;  nor  is  it  advisable  to  turn  them  often ;  but  if  trained 
over  a  trellis  fixed  to  the  pot  or  box,  the  plant  may  be  turned  to  the  light 
in  the  daytime,   and  reversed    at   night.      Many  prefer   having  plants  of 
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dwarf  or  close  habit,  such  as  are  easily  kept  within  bounds.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  beautifully-scented  geraniums  possessing  this  property,  and  will  do 
well  as  permanent  window-plants.  The  flowers  of  these  are  generally  smaller 
than  other  kinds,  but  are  mostly  continuous  bloomers  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  at  other  times  are  well  worth  the  room  for  their  fragrance.  It 
is  merely  necessary  to  stop  them  occasionallj',  by  pinching  out  the  points  of 
long  shoots,  and  picking  off  dead  leaves.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil 
but  two-thirds  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  is  generally  used  for 
them.  They  require  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season,  and  a  moderate 
supply  at  other  times,  giving  them  very  little  in  damp  or  frosty  weather. 

1472.  Other  plants  are  suitable  for  a  like  purpose :  among  them  must  be 
named  the  numerous  tribe  of  mesembryanthemums  (a  name  not  easily  pro- 
nounced or  spelt,  and  may  give  place  to  the  old-fashioned  one  of  fig  mari- 
gold) :  these  will  grow  for  many  years  in  the  same  soil,  giving  little  trouble 
bej'ond  watering.  They  are  well  suited  for  baskets  or  mounted  pots, 
or  vases,  where  they  will  hang  down  and  look  well.  Many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful  when  in  flower,  comprising  all  shades  of  white,  red,  and  yellow. 
They  are  what  is  termed  succulent,  having  thick  fleshy  leaves ;  consequently 
will  bear  drought,  and  the  heat  of  a  room  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
injury  ;  and  as  they  require  very  little  water  iu  winter,  one  objection  to  their 
culture  is  removed :  they  grow  well  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  in  which 
plenty  of  broken  flowerpots,  brick,  or  charcoal,  are  mixed. 

1473.  The  various  species  of  cacti  are  also  very  suitable  as  permanent  win- 
dow-plants :  the  varieties  of  creeping  cereus  may  be  grown  in  suspended 
baskets,  and  last  for  many  years  without  requiring  any  change  in  the  soil, — 
they  naturally  droop  and  hang  down,  which  gives  them  an  interesting 
appearance.  The  globular  cacti  are  curious  and  interesting,  and  are  very 
numerous,  as  every  one  must  know  who  has  seen  the  collection  at  Kew, — a 
collection  of  these  would  be  worth  a  case  to  themselves.  I  have  seen  some 
interesting  selections  grown  in  small  pots,  and  arranged  on  shelves  fixed  in 
a  miniature  greenhouse,  4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches,  being  all  labelled.  The 
smaller  kinds  of  aloes  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  :  many  of  these  are 
curiously  and  prettily  marked,  and  those  who  fancy  this  sort  of  plant  consider 
them  quite  as  ornamental  as  flowers.  They  are  all  succulent,  and  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  fig  marigold,  giving  plenty  of  water  in  hot 
weather,  and  little  or  none  in  winter,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  well 
drained. 

1474.  Fern-cases  should  be  placed  in  the  shade  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  if 
put  where  they  can  have  light  overhead,  so  much  the  better.  If  air  can  b© 
admitted  without  dust,  let  the  plants  have  it :  when  kept  too  close,  they 
grow  taU  and  spindling  :  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  glass,  since 
the  condensed  moisture  rots  and  disfigures  them,  but  less  so  when  the  case 
is  properly  ventilated  :  water  rather  freely  in  the  latter  caset 
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§  10.— Small  Greenhouses. 

1475-  Among  the  thousands  of  villas  and  neat  gentlemanly  cottages  which 
surround  all  our  large  towns  and  cities  many  have  their  small  gi'eenhouse  or 
conservatory,  and  trim  little  garden,  back  and  front,  capable  of  growing  a 
concentrated  selection  of  the  most  choice  plants  on  a  small  scale.  It  may  be 
that  the  garden  has  to  be  planted  with  half-hardy  plants.  The  greenhouse, 
however  small  it  may  be,  then  comes  in  very  useful  for  keeping  a  supply  both 
for  the  garden  in  summer  and  the  window  and  rooms  during  winter.  A  stock 
of  geraniums,  verbenas,  petunias,  lobelias,  are  struck  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  stored  away  for  planting  out  the  following  season.  After 
this  is  accompHshed,  a  small  collection  of  fuchsias  will  make  the  house  lively  ; 
and  as  these  are  very  easily  cultivated,  and  may  be  stowed  under  the  stage 
during  the  winter,  till  the  house  is  emptied  in  May,  nothing  is  better  for  the 
purpose.     The  following  sorts  would  give  satisfaction  : — 

Bark. 


Elegans. 

Catherine  Hayes. 

Autocrat. 

Little  Bo-peep. 

Orlando. 

Excellent. 

Tristram  Shandy. 

Crinoline. 

Big  Ben. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell. 


lAght. 

Queen  of  Hanover. 

Schiller. 

Fairest  of  the  Fair. 

Duchess  of  Lancaster. 

Fair  Oriana. 

Clio. 

England's  Glory. 

Madame  Sontag. 

Princess  of  Prussia. 

Madame  Corneilison. 

Mrs.  Stury. 


1476.  The  three  last  have  white  corollse,  with  red  sepals,  and  make  a  pretty 

variety. 

1477,  If  it  is  desired  merely  to  maintain  a  succession  of  plants  in  bloom 
during  the  year,  it  is  advisable  to  select  plants  for  the  time  in  which  they 
flower'.  Thus  half  a  dozen  azaleas,  which  flower  in  May  ;  pelargoniums  flower 
in  June  ;  fuchsias  flower  the  three  following  months ;  then  a  few  chrysanthe- 
mums, followed  by  Primula  sinensis  and  heaths.  A  few  dozen  of  bulbs  will 
present  a  succession  of  flowers  till  May.  By  this  simple  process,  which  is 
easily  managed,  a  continuous,  show  of  flowers  can  be  obtained.  Good  plants 
for  a  small  collection  are — 


Azaleas,— Indica  alba,  Model  triumphans, 
Variegata,  Halfurdiana. 

CameUiaa,— Old  white,  Dunklaarii,  Chand- 
leri,  Imbricata,  Genista  racemosa,  Al- 
liance. 

Acacia  lophantha,  Armata,  Kotundifolia, 
Virgata. 

Erica  Bowieana,  Cosma  rubra,  Gracilis, 
Hyemalis,  Pulchella,  Wilmorii. 

Epacris  odorata  alba,  Hyacinthiflora,  Im- 
pressa,  and  several  other  varieties. 

Myrtus  communis  tenerifolia. 

Plumbago  capensis. 

Helichrysum  prolifernm. 


Abutilon  striatum,  Venosum, 

Veronica  Lindleyana. 

Coronllla  pentaphylla. 

Deutzia  gracilis. 

Daphne  japonica. 

Diosma  ambigua,  Speciosa,  Ericoides. 

Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Decussata. 

Solanum  crispum,  Capricastrum. 

Witrienia  corymbosa. 

Linum  trigynum. 

]Metrosideros  floribunda. 

Clianthus  magnificus. 

Corraea  bicolor. 
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1478.  A  selection  from  such  as  these  will  give  satisfaction.    A  few  gera- 
niums might  be  added ;  as — 


Alba  multiflora. 
Gem  of  the  West. 
Madame  Corbay. 


Crimgon  King. 

Multiflorum. 

Viola. 


Unique. 

Primula  sinensis. 
Cinerarias. 


1479.  Calceolarias  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  are  well  worth  cultivating,  aucT 
where  grown  in  a  small  way,  had  best  be  sown  in  July,  covering  the  seed-pots 
or  pans  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  placing  them  in  the  shade.  A  few  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  would  be  found  very  useful.— Lilium  album,  punctatum,  and 
rubrum;  Oxalis  tubiflora  variabilis,  Rosea-flava,  Ixia  aurantica,  Lachenalia» 
tricolor,  Cyclamen  coum,  Persicum,  Europaeum,  are  all  very  attractive  in  their 
season,  giving  them  a  season  of  dry  rest  soon  after  the  bloom  is  over. 

1480.  A  few  useful  chrysanthemums  for  autumn -flowering  might  bo 
named : — 


Plains. 
Kacine. 
Alfred  Salter. 


Madame  Lcbois. 
Mrs.  Holborn. 
Prince  Albert. 


1481.  These  are  large.    A  few  good  pompones  arc — 


Andromeda. 
Cedo  nulli. 
General  Canrobert. 
St.  Thais. 


Duruplet 
Adonis. 
La  Eousse. 
Solomon. 


Madame  Camerson. 
Aunic  Salter,  &c. 


Dr.  Bois  Duval. 

Drin-drin. 

Bob. 

Mrs.  Dix,  &c. 


1482.  These  may  be  struck  any  time  from  November  to  June,  or  even  later,, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  sizes.    A  few  useful  climbers  for  a  small  greenhouse : — 

Passiflora  caerulea.  I  Hibbertia  volubilis. 

Ecremocarpus  seaber.  |  Solauum  jasminoides. 

Maurandia  Barclayana  might  be  trained  up  the  back  or  pillars.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  proper  bed  or  border  of  earth  for  them  to  grow  in. 

1483.  Plant-culture  is  not  the  only  pui-pose  to  which  a  small  greenhousa 
may  be  put :  the  practice  is  not  uncommon  to  gi-ow  fruit  in  them.  For  this 
purpose,  small  fruit-trees  are  grown  in  pots  :  the  roots  being  confined,  they 
are  not  liable  to  run  to  wood  ;  but  keeiD  within  certain  bounds  for  the  more, 
certain  production  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Any  one  who  can  cultivate  flowering- 
plants  may  grow  fruit-trees  in  pots  ;  the  only  points  being  to  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  water  while  in  a  growing  state,  and  ripen  off  the  wood  well  iu 
the  autumn.  A  long  list  of  fruit-trees  suitable  for  the  purpose  might  bo 
named  j  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  guide.  They  are  usually  worked  oa 
quince  or  paradise  stocks,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  serves  to  keep  thciu 
within  proper  limits  as  to  size : — 


Apples.  — Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Cellini, 
Golden  Pippin,  Orange  Pippin,  New- 
town Pippin. 

Te'irs. —  Beaurr^,  Hardy,  Marie-Louise, 
Bon  Chretien,  Winter  Nelis. 

Flumg.—  Victoria,  Green-gage,  Purple- 
gage,  Topaz. 


CAei-nVs.  —  Bigarreau,  Elton,  May-duko, 

Morello. 
Teaches. — Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Craw- 

furd's  Early. 
Nectarines.  —  Imperatrice,    Newinglor> 

Early,  Stanwick. 
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SECTION    OF    FEUIT-nOUSB. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ON  GATHERII^G  AND   STOKING  FRUIT. 

I484.  Fruit-gatherixg  is  one  of  the  most  cliecrful  and  agreeable  employ- 
ments connected  ■with  garden  management.  It  usually  enlists  every  hand  in 
its  ser^-ice,  and  in  an  abundant  year  finds  all  hands  plenty  to  do.  To  the 
ibllowing  plain  and  simple  directions,  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence of  fruit-gathering  will  do  well  at  all  times  to  attend.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  the  first  place,  to  remark,  that  no  fruit  should  be  gathered  for 
storing  before  it  has  arrived  at  matui-ity.  By  this  we  are  to  understand  not 
-necessarily  its  full  flavour  and  ripeness,  but  the  completion  of  its  growth  or 
size  ;  and  as  all  fruit  even  upon  the  same  tree  does  not  come  to  maturity 
■at  the  same  period,  it  will  frequently  be  found  the  safest  and  most  economical 
plan  to  make  the  gathering  at  two  or  three  different  times.  It  is  very  easy  to 
ascertain  when  any  particular  fruit  is  ready.;  for  ripe  fruit  always  leaves  the 
tree  upon  a  gentle  touch, — the  fruit-stalk  parts  from  the  twig  on  which  it 
grows  without  any  signs  of  rending  or  violence.  In  a  general  way,  with  both 
apples  and  pears,  several  of  the  most  forward  fruit  will  have  fallen  before  the 
general  crop  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  g-athered  ;  and  this  fallen  or  bruised  fruit 
should  never  be  mixed  with  that  which  is  intended  to  be  stored  ;  all  unsound 
fruit  which  may  be  found  upon  the  trees  at  the  time  of  gathering  should  also 
be  rejected.     Fruits,  in  fact,  which  ripen  in  summer  and  autumn,  should  bo 
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gathered  a  little  before  they  are  absolutely  ripe  :  thus  gathered,  they  are  better 
in  quality  and  higher  flavoured  than  when  absolutely  ripe.  But  this  must  not 
be  carried  too  far.  A  single  day  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe  suffices  for 
peaches  and  other  delicate  stone  fruit ;  a  week  for  apples  and  pears  ;  and 
cherries  are  only  gathered  when  completely  ripe.  Apples  and  pears,  which 
arri-ve  at  complete  maturity  in  winter,  are  best  gathered  at  the  moment  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  the  sap  to  withdraw  from  the  branches  in 
October.  All  gathering  should  take  place  in  dry  weathei',  and  the  fruit 
should  not  be  handled  or  pulled  about  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  middle  and  afternoon  of  the  day  will  usually  be  found  the  best  time  for 
gathering,  as  autumn  mornings,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  are  always  more 
or  less  humid  ;  and  to  avoid  any  risk  in  keeping,  all  fruit  should  be  quite  dry 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  tree.  The  most  convenient  baskets  for  fi-uit- 
gathering  are  peck  and  half-bushel  baskets,  with  cross-handles.  These  should 
be  provided  with  a  line  and  a  hook,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  hung  to 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  thus  allow  the  gatherer  the  liberty  of  using 
both  his  hands  :  by  the  line,  the  baskets,  when  full  of  fruit,  can  be  lowered 
to  be  emptied,  and  drawn  up  again.  Several  little  contrivances  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  introduced  to  the  public,  in  order  to  assist  the  fruit- 
gatherer  ;  but  these,  as  far  as  they  have  come  under  our  own  observation,  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  ingenuity  than  for  their  general  use- 
fulness. Undoubtedl}',  the  human  hand  is  the  best  and  safest  of  all  fruit- 
gatherers  ;  but  Avhen  bunches  of  fruit  grow  at  the  extremities  of  slender 
branches  quite  out  of  reach,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  some  additional 
assistance  appears  requisite  even  when  steps  and  light  ladders  are  at  hand. 
The  little  rack  or  cradle,  represented  in  the  following  sketch,  is  much  used 
■on  the  Continent,  and  might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced  among 
ourselves : — 

1485.  It  is  constructed  thus  : — 1  is  an  oval  piece  of  board  ;  2,  a  handle  of 
.anj'  convenient  length,  to  which  the  board  is  firmly  fixed  ;  3  3,  wooden  pegs 
fixed  in  the  oval  frame.  These  pegs 
are  about  five  or  six  inches  long, 
and  one  and  half  or  two  inches 
.ai:)art, — just  wide  enough,  indeed, 
to  allow  the  fruit-bearing  twigs 
freely  to  pass  through  them.  The 
application,  of  course,  is  obvious. 
The  teeth  act  as  a  comb,  and  at  the 
same  time  form  a  receptacle,  by 
means  of  which  the  fruit  may  be 
safelj'  conveyed  to  the  basket ;  for, 
the  rack  being  drawn  over  the  twigs 
with  the  teeth  upwards,  the  fruit  is 
readily  gathered  into  it.  Another  very  simple,  useful,  and  inexpensive  fruit- 
gatherer  ma}""  be  made  as  follows  : — 

2  I  2 
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i486.  1  is  a  hoop  of  light  iron  rod  ;  2,  a  net-bag  appended  to  it,  after  tho- 
manner  of  a  landing-net ;  3,  three  teeth  set  with  a  curve  just  a  little  higher 
than  the  hoop.     These  teeth  may  be  made  of  the  same  wire  as  the  hoop  ;  but 

they  should  be  covered  with  cloth  or 
some  soft  material  to  prevent  bruis- 
ing the  fruit ;  4  is  a  wooden  shaft  or 
handle,  which  may  be  extended  to 
any  length,  after  the  manner  of  a 
fishing-rod.  In  this  case  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  teeth  should  be  set  at 
such  an  angle  with  the  rim,  and  the- 
rim  at  such  an  angle  with  the  shaft, 
as  to  insure  the  fruit  falling  into  the 
net.  This,  of  course,  though  very 
easy  of  adjustment,  cannot  well  be 
represented  on  paper.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  joint  between  the  shaft 
and  the  rim  could  be  made  movable. 
With  such  an  instrument,  havmg  a  jointed  shaft  as  described,  fruit  may  be 
safely  and  expeditiously  gathered  from  the  ground  ofi"  the  very  points  of  the 
outside  branches,  which  otherwise  are  very  difficult  to  be  got  at,  and  where, 
not  unfrequently,  the  finest  fruit  is  to  be  found. 

1487.  With  regard  to  the  choicer  sorts  of  pears,  especially  those  growing: 
on  trees  against  walls,  or  on  dwarf-trees,  it  will  well  repay  the  little  extra 
time  and  trouble  it  may  cause  to  gather  these  by  their  stalks  without  touching 
them  with  the  hand,  and  to  remove  them  at  once  to  the  fruit-room  on  the 
trays  or  in  the  drawers  in  which  they  are  to  be  stored.  There  is  on  the  skin  of  all 
fruit  a  secretion  more  or  less  marked,  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  bloom. 
This,  though  less  conspicuous  on  apples  and  pears  than  on  plums  and  peaches, 
is  nevertheless  present,  and  its  use  is  to  protect  the  skin  of  the  fruit  from  the 
ill  effects  of  excessive  moisture.  While  this  bloom  can  be  preserved,  the  fruit 
will  never  require  wiping,  and  will  retain  its  full  flavour  and  freshness.  The- 
season  of  fruit  -gathering  must  be  consid  ered  to  be  the  most  important  in  the  year. 
All  other  seasons  are  to  be  regarded  as  preparatory  to  this,  which  is  to  reward 
the  cultivator  for  his  past  care  and  labour.  Five  or  six  weeks  in  autumn, — 
earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season,  and  according  to  situation  also,  are 
usually  given  to  the  gathering,  collecting,  and  storing  of  the  different  varieties 
of  apples  and  pears,  which,  in  our  country,  are  known  as  autumn  fruits.  In 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  result  of  this  season  has  a  most  important 
bearing.  The  difiference  between  a  good  and  bad  apple  and  pear  crop  is  to  be 
measured  by  many  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  what  household  is  there,  whether 
among  rich  or  poor,  which  knows  not  the  luxury  of  an  abundant  autumn, 
and  the  inconvenience — to  say  nothing  of  the  pecuniaiy  loss — when  some  of 
the  many  accidents  to  which  our  fruit-trees  are  liable,  have  deprived  us  of  our- 
utumn  crops,  or  left  us  only  a  poor  and  indifferent  supply  for  our  winter 
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wants  ?  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  this  loss,  when  it  occurs,  falls  with  far 
:greater  severity  than  in  others.  In  most  of  the  southern  and  western  counties 
of  England,  cider  is  not  only  made  for  the  consumption  of  the  rest  of  tho 
kingdom,  but  forms  the  chief  drink  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  apples  consumed  in  its  manufacture  is  something  enormous.  In 
Devonshire  and  Herefordshire  the  cider  orchards  are  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  ;  and  in  these,  and  some  other  counties,  a  bad  apple  crop  causes  even  far 
greater  pecuniary  loss  than  a  deficient  wheat  crop  in  other  neighbourhoods. 
The  process  of  fruit-gathering  for  cider  purposes  is,  for  the  most  pai-t,  carried 
on  in  a  very  rude,  and,  we  should  consider,  in  a  very  wasteful  manner.  It  is 
called  "poulting,"  and  consists  in  striking  the  different  branches  of  the  trees 
with  a  long  pole  to  shake  oflF  the  fruit,  which  is  then  gathered  up  from  tho 
ground.  It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  a  more  careful  method  would 
be  less  injurious  to  the  trees,  and  thus,  in  the  long  run,  be  far  more  profitable 
to  the  grower. 

1488.  From  these  remarks  upon  the  gathering  of  fruit,  we  come  next  to  the 
storing  and  preservation  of  it, — a  most  important  part  of  the  subject;  for 
nature's  all-bountiful  goodness  may  be  lost  to  us,  and  all  the  care  and  all  the 
toil  of  the  most  skilful  cultivator  thrown  away,  if  some  good  and  efficient  plan 
be  not  adopted  to  preserve  the  fruit  after  it  has  ripened  and  been  gathered  in. 
Our  observations,  of  course,  must  still  be  regarded  as  confined  to  apples  and 
pears, — those  two  staple  fruits  which,  as  we  before  remarked,  are  the  only 
winter  suj^ply  of  our  own  growth,  with  the  exception  of  nuts ;  and  of  these 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  by-and-by. 

1489.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  gathering  of  apples  and  pears  is 
well  over,  and  the  time  for  storing  come,  how  can  these  two  most  valuable 
products  be  best  preserved  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  place  upon  paper  our  own 
theory,  and  to  show  that  in  a  particular  neighbourhood,  and  where  expense  is 
no  object,  one  plan  of  preservation  has  a  decided  preference  over  all  others; 
but  writing,  as  we  do,  for  the  general  information  of  those  who  live  in  a 
country  so  variable  in  climate  and  in  soil  as  our  own,  it  is  not  possible  to 
affirm  that,  for  general  adoption,  any  one  plan  is  abstractedly  the  best ;  for 
there  must  undoubtedly  be  a  considerable  modification  of  treatment  between 
fruit  grown  upon  a  wet  soil  and  in  a  humid  atmosphere  and  that  grown  upon 
a  light  dry  soil  where  the  atmosphere  is  less  moist.  Again,  all  persons  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  construct  a  fruit-room,  and  to  manage  the  preservation 
or  winter-storing  of  fruit  in  the  manner  even  best  suited  to  their  own  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  they  must  make  use  of  any  spare  chamber  which  they  may  happen 
to  have  for  a  store-room,  and  be  content  with  the  ai-rangements  of  which  it 
will  admit ;  so  that,  after  all  that  may  be  said  or  written  upon  this  subject, 
it  is  obvious  that  much  must  remain  for  experience  to  teach  or  suggest. 
While  describing  the  sort  of  fruit-house,  therefore,  which  so  experienced 
•a  fruitist  as  M.  Du  Breuil  recommends,  and  pointing  out  the  general  princi- 
ples which  ought  to  regulate  all  attempts  at  the  preservation  of  fruit,  and 
enumerating  the  various  plans  which  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  leave 
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it  to  the  experience  of  the  cultivator  to  adapt  these  principles  to  his  own  cir- 
cumstances.    There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject,  that  all 
changes  of  temi^erature  have  the  most  powerful  influence  in  causing  the  decay 
of  fruit  after  it  has  been  gathered  and  laid  up.    Whatever,  then,  tends  in  any 
degree  to  correct  or  modify  these  changes  is  a  condition  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  it.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  substances  that  are  slow  con- 
ductors of  caloric  are  preferable  to  all  others  for  the  purpose  of  covering  or 
packing  fruit ;  and  for  the  same  reason  darkness  is  more  favourable  to  fruit- 
keeping  than  light ;  for  uniform  darkness  is  less  susceptible  of  atmospheric 
change  than  the  continued  variations  of  hght  and  shade.     It  is  certain,  also, 
that  far  less  evaporation  goes  on  in  darkness  than  in  light;  and  this  is  another 
reason  why  all  fruit  is  found  to  keep  best  in  a  dark  place.     It  is  worthy  of 
obsen-ation,  that  nature  has  imparted  to  some  species  of  fruit  conditions  of 
self-preservation  which  it  has  withheld  from  others.     Thick-skinned  fruits, 
both  in  apples  and  pears,  as  the  different  classes  of  russets  among  the  former 
wUl  amply  testify,  are  not  so  liable  to  a  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  sur- 
face as  the  more  smooth  and  glossy  vai'ieties.     A  thick  woolly  skin  not  only 
affords  protection  from  injurious  influences  from  without,  but,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  tends  to  preserve  a  greater  uniformity  between  the  state  of  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  temperature  of  the  natural  juices  of 
the  apples  and  pears  than  can  possibly  exist  where  the  skin  is  finer  and  more 
transparent.     The  bloom  of  the  fruit,  as  was  elsewhere  observed,  serves  some- 
what to  the  same  end,     Not  unfrequently  a  process  is  adopted  by  means  of 
which,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  a  certain  portion  of  its  natural  juices 
is,  as  it  were,  drawn  off,  and  its  susceptibility  of  atmospheric  changes  propor- 
tionately lessened.     This  process,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
"sweating,"   consists  in  throwing  the  different  sorts  of  apples  and  pears 
together  in  heaps  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  covering  them  close  with  straw 
or  old  carpets,  in  order  to  promote  fermentation.     When  this  has  been  conti- 
nued for  two  or  three  days,  they  are  then  uncovered  and  wiped  individually, 
all  unsound  fruit  being  rejected  and  the   good  removed  to  the  store-room. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  apples  and  pears,  especially  when  grown  upon  a  heavy 
damp  soil,  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  keep  well  after  this  treatment,  for  the 
reason  already  assigned,  that  they  are  less  susceptible  of  atmospheric  change  : 
but  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  process  has  been  adopted  at  too  ^reat  an 
expense ;  for  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  have  been  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  it.     Any  one  may  prove  this  for  himself  by  a  repetition  of  the 
process.     Alternate  sweating  and  wiping  will,  after  a  time,  leave  a  heap  even 
of  the  finest  and  best-flavoured  fruit  nothing  better  than  a  mass  of  vapid 
and  insipid  pulp. 

1490.  The  following  statement  appears  to  embrace  the  best  method:*,  and 
those  that  are  most  generally  adopted  for  the  storing  and  preservation  of  fruit. 
It  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  they  are  not  arranged  in  order  with  any  refer- 
ence to  their  respective  merits :  some  of  them  are  decidedly  objectionable  ; 
but  the  good  and  bad  of  each  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed  :— r 
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1.  Apples  and  pears  may  be  sweated  as  above  described,  and  then 

stored  away  in  an  apple-room  on  dressers,  or  in  a  dry  dark  vault 
in  heaps,  uncovered  except  during  frost. 

1491.  This  plan,  though  very  generally  adopted  where  apples  ai*e  kept  in 
large  quantities  for  sale,  is  always  open  to  the  objection  above  stated  of  being 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

2.  Fruit  may  be  stored  on  open  shelves  and  on  the  floor  of  a  fruit- 

room,  spread  out  upon  straw,  and  covered,  when  necessary,  with 
the  same  material. 

3.  In  the  same  way,  but  upon  dried  fern-leaves,  and  with  fern-leaves 

for  a  covering. 

1492.  In  our  opinion  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  plan  to  store  apples  and 
pcai's  upon  straw,  nor  even  to  cover  them  with  it ;  for  straw  always  imparts  an 
unpleasant  flavour  to  the  fruit.  Fern-leaves,  when  properly  dried,  form  an 
excellent  bed  for  fruit  to  lie  upon,  and  ai'e  not  liable  to  the  same  objection. 
As  a  protection  against  frost,  fern-leaves  are  decidedly  a  good  covering. 

4.  In  baskets  or  hampers,  lined  with  straw  or  fern-leaves,  but  without 

any  material  between  the  layers  of  fruit. 

1493.  If  the  fruit  be  dry  when  placed  in  the  baskets  or  hampers,  and  the 
store-room  of  an  even  temperature,  it  keeps  very  well  in  this  manner.  How- 
ever, for  the  reason  assigned  above,  fern-leaves  are  preferable  to  straw, 

5.  In  boxes  or  casks,  with  sawdust. 

6.  In  boxes  or  casks,  with  bran. 

7.  In  boxes  or  casks,  with  wheat-chaff,  or  with  oat-flights. 

1494..  Sawdust  is  decidedly  objectionable,  even  though  taken  from  the 
hardest  and  most  inodorous  wood,  for  it  is  almost  certain,  after  long  keeping, 
to  become  musty  and  unpleasant ;  and  so  also  does  bran,  which  is  naturally  a 
fermenting  substance,  and  soon  heats  if  put  together  in  any  quantity,  espe- 
cially with  fruit  among  it.  In  shallow  trays,  bran  will  answer  for  a  time  very 
well,  but  it  will  require  attention.  For  packing  fruit  for  conveyance,  both 
bran  and  sawdust  also  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  Wheat-chaff,  as  well 
as  oat-flights,  is  liable  to  produce  the  same  mischief.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  bo  certain  that  the  fruit  will  not  become  tainted  by  raeans  of  them, 
more  particularly  in  closed  boxes,  and  wherever  there  is  no  ventilation. 

8.  In  boxes,  v/ith  dry  sand  between  the  fruit. 

9.  In  boxes,  with  powdered  charcoal  in  the  same  way. 

1495.  By  adopting  either  of  these  methods,  fruit  may  be  preserved  for  a 
long  period  ;  but  though  sand  and  charcoal  are  good  materials  for  keeping 
fruit  sound,  they  are  both  open  to  the  gi-eat  objection  of  making  the  skin 
gritty  and  unpleasant. 

10.  In  jars  without  any  material  intervening  between  the  first :  the 
jars,  when  covered  with  a  piece  of  slate  or  tile,  to  be  buried  in 
dry  sand  of  a  depth  suSicient  to  exclude  all  air  and  to  insure 
preserwation  from  frost. 

1496.  This  plan  will,  undoubtedly,  answer  its  purpose  as  far  as  prescrva!  ior.  in 
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concerned ;  but  it  is  attended  with  much  greater  trouble  and  inconvenience 
ihan  most  persons  would  deem  desirable. 

11.  la  deep  drawers  one  upon  another,  without  any  substance  between 

them. 

12.  In  deep  drawers,  with  sheets  of  paper  or  dried  fern-leaves  placed 

between  the  layers  of  fruit. 
1497.  Both  these  plans  are  good,  and  if  the  fruit  be  stored  sound  and  dry, 
ihere  will  be  little  need  of  any  intervening  material. 

13.  In  single  layers  in  shallow  trays  or  drawers  resting  upon  fem- 

Icaves,  and  to  be  covered  when  necessary  with  the  same. 
149S.  This  is  the  plan  which  we  should  recommend  as  the  safest  and  best 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  adopted  ;  and  upon  it  we  shall  have  to 
enter  more  into  detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  construction  of  a  fruit- 
room. 

14.  In  heaps  in  dark,  dry,  well-aired  vaults.     In  this  way  both  apjDles 

and  peai-s,  in  large  quantities,  may  be  well  and  easily  kept ;  and 
if  the  vaults  be  thoroughly  dry  and  suflSciently  beneath  the  sur- 
face to  exclude  frost,  the  fruit  will  require  no  further  protection, 
and  give  but  little  trouble. 
1499.  Otlier  methods  might  be  added  to  these,  but  on  careful  consideration 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  assimilate  themselves  to  some  one  or  other  of 
the  fourteen  already  enumerated,  differing  for  the  most  part  only  in  the 
material  used  for  packing  or  covering,  which  in  every  case  will  be  found  to 
be  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  conforms  to  or  violates  those  general  prin- 
ciples whioh  wo  have  already  pointed  out  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
fruit.  Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  most  of  the  different  varieties  of  pears  stored  for  winter  use  may  be 
brought  forward  for  the  table  some  days  earlier  than  their  usual  period  of 
ripenmg  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  situation.  In  times  of  scarcity,  when,  as 
is  often  the  case,  there  happens  to  be  a  tolerable  crop  of  any  one  particular 
pear  which  will  thus  be  required  to  last  over  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  pos- 
sible, it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  adopt  this  plan  with  part  of  the  fruit,  so 
as  to  extend  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  A  drawer  in  a  warm  dry 
kitchen  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  No  pear,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  fit  for  table  until  it  has  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  ripeness  that  it  feels  soft 
when  gently  pressed  with  the  thumb  close  to  the  stalk.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  way  of  ascertaining  the  ripeness  of  any  fruit,  as  less  injury  is  likely  to 
arise  from  pressure  near  the  stalk  than  in  any  other  part.  In  certain  seasons 
some  sorts  of  pears  are  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  ripen.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  which,  from  the  absence  of  sunshine,  want  of  vigour  in 
the  trees,  or  other  causes,  have  not  arrived  at  maturity  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing. It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  that  such  hard  fruit  is  altogether 
useless.  It  may  be  made  into  an  excellent  preserve  simply  by  baking  the 
pears  in  jars  well  covered  down,  without  sugar  and  without  water.  The  jars 
fihould  remain  in  a  cool  oven  all  night,  or  longer  if  found  necessary. 
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1500.  With  most  persons  the  fruit-room  is  the  great  difificulty  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  the  keeping-  of  fruit.  They  cannot  follow  out  the  plan  which 
they  themsdlvcs  think  best,  because  the  chamber  which  they  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  for  a  store-room  does  not  admit  of  the  necessary  arrangements 
being  made  in  it.  A  loft  over  the  coach-house  or  stable,  a  spare  room  in  the 
gardener's  cottage,  or  what  is  even  more  generally  the  case,  a  top  attic  in  the 
dwelling-house,  is  often  converted  into  a  fruit-room  ;  not  because  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  because  it  is  the  only  place  that  can  be  spared.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  wo  deemed  it  advisable  to  enumerate 
many  of  the  different  plans  which  are  made  use  of  for  the  preservation  of 
fniit,  so  that  each  one  might  adopt  that  which  the  circumstances  of  his  case 
admitted,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  determine  what  plan  is  abstractedly  the 
best.  Where,  however,  no  such  restrictions  exist,  and  a  fruit-room  can  be 
constructed  and  arranged  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  object 
desired,  the  following  provisions  should  be  carefully  attended  to  : — 

1501.  If  the  place  to  be  built  for  a  fruit-room  be  above  ground,  and  not  a 
dark,  dry,  well-aired  vault,  as  recommended  (1489),  a  north  aspect  must  be 

elected ;  and  if  the  room  be  on  the  top  story,  the  roof  of  it  should  slope 
towards  the  north.    The  best  possible  covering  for  a  fruit-room  is  thatch ; 

.but  if  this  cannot  be  managed,  or  from  any  cause  is  deemed  objectionable,  let 
the  roof  be  double :  also,  the  outer  walls  of  the  room  should  be  hollow  ;  for, 
with  a  double  roof  and  hollow  walls,  the  liability  to  injury  from  frost  will  bo 
considerably  diminished.  Though  the  fruit-room  should  for  the  most  part  be 
kept  dark,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  or  two  small  windows  in  it, 

..and  some  good  and  simple  method  of  ventilation,  so  that  on  dry  days,  and 
whenever  necessary,  the  atmosphere  may  be  completely  changed. 

1502.  This  is  most  important ;  for  though  it  is  not  desirable  to  admit  air 
unless  needed,  ventilation  must  never  be  neglected  when  the  exhalations  from 
the  fruit  have  in  any  degree  tainted  the  air  of  the  room.  Whenever  there  is 
a  strong  smell  in  the  fruit-room,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  something  is 
wrong.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  fruit-room  so  situated  as  described,  with  a 
north  aspect,  properly  roofed  and  ventilated,  and  of  convenient  dimensions 
for  the  size  of  the  garden.  We  will  say,  that  in  shape  it  is  a  parallelogram, 
-with  its  door  or  entrance  in  one  of  the  shorter  sides.  A  very  important  ques- 
tion now  occurs.  How  can  such  a  place  be  best  and  most  conveniently  fitted 
up  ?  The  centre  should  be  occupied  by  a  dresser  running  lengthways  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  room.  This  will  be  useful  for  resting  or  landing  the  baskets 

•  of  fruit,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  in  from  the  orchard  or  garden.  The 
underneath  part  of  the  dresser  should  be  fitted  up  with  drawers  on  one  or 
both  sides,  according  to  the  width  of  it ;  and  the  top  provided  with  a  ledge 
about  two  inches  deep  on  all  sides,  to  prevent  any  fruit  that  may  be  laid  upon 
it  from  falling  off.  The  depth  of  the  drawers  may  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances,— some  may  be  deep  for  storing  very  dry  fruit,  one  upon  another,  as  in 
Nos.  1486  and  1487  ;  others  shallow  for  fruit  in  single  layers,  as  recommended 
dn  No.  1488.   The  sides  of  the  room  also  may  be  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner. 
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with  dressers  all  round  and  dravers  underneath.  Over  these  dressers  the 
side- walls  may  be  filled  with  shelves  of  any  convenient  width,  about  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  apart  from  each  other,  accordinjj  to  the  width  of  the  shelves. 
These  shelves  must,  in  the  same  way  as  the  dresser,  be  fitted  with  a  ledge  one 
or  two  inches  deep  to  prevent  the  fruit  rolling  off;  and  in  severe  frosty  wea- 
ther the  apples  and  pears  on  the  shelves  may  be  covered  with  fern-leaves,  as 
recommended  in  No.  1478.  ^' 

1503.  To  the  judicious  remarks  of  our  correspondent  D.  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  if  we  add  the  following  directions,  chiefly  taken  from  M.  Du  Breuil, 
who  also  tells  us,  after  examining  the  various  expedients  for  gathering  the 
fruit,  that,  wherever  practicable,  it  is  best  gathered  by  the  hand,  but  without 
any  pressure  ;  all  other  processes  damaging  the  fruit,  and  that  it  is  best  to 
adhere,  even  for  the  loftier  branches,  to  the  ladder. 

1504.  As  the  fruit  is  detached,  it  should  be  disposed  in  a  large  basket,  not 
very  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  layer  of  soft  moss,  or  dry  leaves,  is  laid  ; 
and  not  more  than  three  layers  of  fi-uit  should  occupy  the  same  basket,  each 
laver  being  separated  by  a  bed  of  leaves,  and  the  basket,  when  full,  placed 
under  cover.  The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against,  and  object  to  be  gained,, 
are,  for  the  first — 

1.  Protection  from  frost,  which  leads  immediately  to  decay.     For  the 

second — 

2.  Matured  ripening,  which  is  to  be  effected  so  slowly,  that  some  sorts 

shall  only  be  in  perfection  by  the  month  of  May. 

1505.  The  success  of  this  process  depends,  in  some  degree,  on  the  kind  of 
fruit-house  in  which  the  maturing  process  is  carried  on  ;  and  a  perfect 
fruiterv,  according  to  M.  Du  Breuil,  should  have— 

"].  A  temperature  always  equal,  of  from  8°  to  10°  of  Reaumur,  or  40^ 
to  42°  Fahrenheit,  and  dry  rather  than  moist. 

2.  Complete  seclusion  from  light. 

3.  No  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

4.  A  disposition  of  the  fruit  which  shall  avoid  contact  will,  each  other, 

or,  at  least,  prevent  pressure. 

5.  A  northern  aspect,  with  a  perfectly  dry  foundation. 

1506.  The  house  M.  Du  Breuil  recommends,  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
fruit  to  be  stored,  presents  an  inside  length  of  16  feet  by  13  feet,  and  16  feet  in 
height.  This  house,  he  tells  us,  will  contain  8,000  apples  or  pears  :  the  flo®r 
is  raised  30  inches  above  the  soil  when  it  is  very  dry;  where  the  subsoil  is 
moist,  it  should  be  nine  or  ten  inches  higher.  This  disposition  renders  the 
exclusion  of  moisture  more  simple  :  to  this  must  be  added  thorough  drainage, 
with  a  slope  to  the  drains  all  round. 

1507.  The  fruitery  is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  leaving  between  them  a 
space  of  20  inches  or  thereabouts,  as  represented  in  the  section  of  the  room 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  This  bed  of  air  interposed  between  the  two 
•walls  intercepts  the  external  air.  The  two  walls,  each  about  15  inches  thick, 
ai-e  constructed  in  frame,  of  a  sort  of  mortar  made  of  a  mixture  of  argillaceous 
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earth  and  raarl,  mixed  with  straw,  which  is  preferable  to  ordinary  brickworlc, 
botn  oecause  of  its  being  a  worse  conductor  of  heat,  and  being  much  cheaper 
where  clay  is  at  hand,  the  double  foundation  being  formed  of  rubble-work. 

1508.  These  walls  are  pierced  with  six  apertures  about  two  feet  from  the- 
ground,  three  in  the  external,  and  three  in  the  inner  walls ;  these  openings 
in  the  external  walls,  one  at  each  side,  and  one  in  fi-ont,  opening  from  without  ; 
these  of  the  internal  walls,  which  are  opposite  to  them,  opening  within,  being 
in  two  halves. 

1509.  In  frosty  weather  these  openings  are  closed  with  straw  packed  between 
the  openings.  The  opening  in  front  is  the  entrance  which  ascends  by  two  cteps 
to  the  second  door,  raised  20  inches  above  the  soil.  When  the  fruit  is  about 
to  be  stored,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  paper  up  all  the  joints  through  which  the 
air  may  penetrate. 

15 10.  The  ceiling  B  is  composed  of  a  bed  of  moss  between  laths.  This 
ceiling  is  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  straw  or  haum,  at  least  two  feet  thick.  In 
this  roof  the  dormer  window  C  permits  of  the  loft  being  turned  to  use.  The 
flooring  may  be  boarded,  or  of  asphalt :  the  walls  should  have  a  thin  lining 
of  deal,  up  to  the  ceiling,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  exclude  the  external 
air,  and,  above  all,  moisture. 

151 1.  A  row  of  shelving  commencing  about  two  feet  fi-om  the  floor,  runs  up 
to  the  ceiling,  the  shelves  being  about  12  inches  apart,  and  about  30  inches- 
wide.  These  shelves  are  formed  of  deal,  with  ledges  of  half-inch  stuff  fixed 
on  them  to  keep  the  fruit  in  its  place.  In  order  to  be  able  to  see  the  whole 
fruit  on  each  shelf  at  a  glance,  they  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  angle 
gradually  decreasing  until  it  reaches  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  when  the  shelves 
are  placed  horizontally.  In  order  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely  between  the- 
shelves  and  the  wall,  a  space  is  left  behind  each  of  the  slips  disposed  in 
gradients.  As  to  those  placed  horizontally,  the  same  end  is  attained  by  fillets- 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  sufficiently  apart  for  the  purpose.  Those  several 
shelves  fixed  against  the  wainscoting  by  brackets,  are  sustained  in  front  by 
posts  placed  five  feet  apart,  with  cross- rails  placed  at  proper  angles  to  support 
the  shelves. 

15 1 2.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  table  10  feot  long  and  40  inches  broad, 
with  a  clear  space  all  round  :  above  this  table  are  shelves,  with  edgings  lik& 
the  side-shelves,  to  receive  the  fruit  for  storing ;  and  under  the  table  aro 
drawers  for  the  most  choice  fruit. 

15 1 3.  As  the  fruits  arrive,  they  are  disposed  on  the  table,  which  is  spread 
with  dry  moss ;  each  sort  of  fruit  being  separately  placed,  the  spotted  or 
bruised  fruit  being  carefully  separated.  During  the  next  two  or  three  days, 
the  sound  fruits  arc  exposed  here  until  they  lose  their  superfluous  moisture. 
After  these  few  days  they  are  spread  upon  their  shelves,  each  shelf  being 
j)reviously  covered  with  dry  moss  or  cotton,  and  the  fruit  carefully  wiped  with 
a  soft  flannel  (an  operation  of  very  doubtful  utility,  inasmuch  as  it  destroys 
the  bloom),  ranging  them  so  that  each  fruit  is  separated  from  the  other. 
The  fruit  all  disposed  of,  the  doors  ai-e  left  open  during  fine  days.     In  about 
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eight  days  of  exposure  in  fine  weather,  the  superfluous  moisture  will  have  cHs;- 
appeared :  after  this  closo  and  hermetically  seal  all  the  openings ;  even  the 
doors  should  be  closed,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  enter. 

1514.  Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  drying  up  the  moisture  by  the 
atmospheric  cuiTents,  which  in  damp  weather  presents  serious  difficulty  in 
curing  the  fruit :  it  being  found  impossible  to  exclude  altogether  the  external 
moisture,  which  is  most  injurious  to  it.  In  such  circumstances,  chloride 
of  calcium  may  be  emploj'ed  with  great  advantage.  This  salt,  which  is 
moderate  in  cost,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  about  double  its  own  weight 
of  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Introduced  into  the  fruit-house 
in  sufiicient  quantitj'^,  this  salt  absorbs  the  humidity  given  out  by  the  fruit, 
.and  maintains  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  sufficient  drj'uess.  Chalk  has 
also  the  quality  of  absorbing  moisture  ;  but  much  larger  quantities  are  required. 

15 15.  In  employing  chloride  of  calcium  a  sort  of  box  is  prepared,  lined 
with  lead,  about  20  inches  by  30,  and  some  half  an  inch  deep,  and  sloping  to 
a  corner  which  has  an  opening.  This  box  is  placed  on  a  table  slightly  inclined, 
with  a  jar  immediately  vmder  the  opening.  Into  this  comer  the  water  col- 
lected drains  when  it  has  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the  attrac- 
tive powers  of  the  calcium.  If  preserved  in  jars,  the  calcium  may  be  made 
fit  for  use  again  by  placing  the  liquid  in  a  flat  pan,  and  evaporating  the 
water  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  salt  is  again  perfectly  dry.     The  residue  is 

.still  chloride  of  calcium,  which  may  be  employed  over  and  over  again  with 
the  same  result, 

15 16.  The  fruit-room  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
atChiswick,  Mr,  Mcintosh  describes  as  "having  hollow  walls  to  resist  the 
external  damp,  heat,  and  cold.  Ventilation  is  carried  on  by  an  opening  in 
the  ceiling  ;  damp  or  foul  air  escaping  through  boxes,  issuing  at  the  top  of 
the  walls.  Both  ends  of  this  ventilating-tube  can  be  shut  when  necessary  by 
letting  down  flap-lids,  to  which  lines  and  pulleys  are  attached.  The  ceilings 
are  triple-coated  with  plaster,  and  deadened  with  n  egging  above.  The  slates 
are  laid  in  mortar,  and  double-thick  lining  is  laid  under  them,  tongued  and 
grooved.  Thin  canvas  curtains  hung  on  rollers  are  let  down  in  front  of  the 
shelves  to  exclude  air  and  light  when  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  door.  The 
fruit  is  laid  on  the  side-shelves  on  both  sides,  and  a  central  table  serves  for 
.sorting.       Drawers  under  this  table  are  appropriated  to  the  more  choice 

apples  and  pears.  The  shelves  themselves  are  open  trellis-work,  on  which  the 
fruit  is  laid." 

15 1 7.  Many  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  been  stnick  with  the  fine  appeai'- 
ancc  and  rich  flavom*  of  the  Newtown  pippins  and  other  apples  and  pears 
which  now  reach  this  country  annually  from  Canada  and  North  America. 
Much  of  their  fine  quality  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  is 
gathei-ed  and  preserved.     We  believe  we  arc  correct  in  giving  the  following 

.  as  the  process  of  preservation  which  it  undergoes  : — As  the  fruit-gathering 
season  approaches,  tin  canisters  of  a  proper  size  are  prepared  and  carefully 
soldered;  the  usual  size  being  seven  inches  in  height  by  five  in  diameter. 
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"Select  the  finest  fruit,— peaches,  strawberries,  pears,  apples,— what  j'ou 
please,"  says  a.  writer  in  the  American  Horiiculiiu-alist.  "  It  should  be  just 
ripe,  but  not  beyond  that  stage,  and  perfectly  free  from  bruises.  Fill  the 
canisters,  place  the  tin  lids  in  their  places,  and  solder  them  down,  leaving  onljr 
a  small  hole  the  size  of  a  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  for  the  escape  of  air. 
The  next  point  is  to  driA'e  all  air  out  of  the  canister.  In  order  to  do 
this,  take  a  broad  flat-bottomed  boiler  pan,  place  the  canisters  in  it,  and 
fill  the  boiler  with  water  to  within  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  tops 
of  the  canisters ;  place  the  boiler  over  a  gentle  fire  until  the  water  boils. 
This  will  drive  all  the  air  from  each  canister  ;  but  to  make  sure  that  it  is  all 
expelled,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  about  200°  Fahr., 
let  a  drop  of  water  fall  on  the  hole:  when  the  bubbles  of  air  cease  to  rise 
through  the  water  thus  dropped,  the  air  is  all  expelled.  You  may  now  pass  a 
dry  cloth  over  the  top,  and  solder  them  by  letting  a  drop  of  solder  fall  on 
each.  This  seals  the  canister  hennetically,  provided  it  has  been  properly  made, 
and  the  fruit  will  remain  perfectly  unchanged  for  years.  The  immersion  of 
the  canisters  in  boiling  water  does  not  impart  the  slightest  taste  of  having 
been  cooked  to  the  fruit ;  but  the  canisters  should  be  left  to  cool  gradually  in 
a  dry  place." 

15 18.  We  should  have  some  fears  that  the  flavour  of  fruit  so  preserved  would 
be  materially  changed,  in  spite  of  the  writer's  assurance.  It  is  probably  too 
expensive  a  process  also,  except  for  the  more  delicate  fruits.  We  believe  the 
apples  and  pears  which  reach  us  from  America  come  in  casks,  in  which  layers 
of  cork  sawdust  alternate  with  layers  of  fruit,  which  has  previously  undergone 
a  drying  process  by  exposure  in  a  dry  and  shaded  room. 

15 19.  In  respect  to  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  we  need  not  tell  our 
readers  that  their  handling  must  be  of  the  most  delicate  nature.  As  the  fruit 
approaches  the  ripe  state,  nets  or  mats  suspended  on  short  stakes  should  be 
suspended  beneath  the  fruit,  each  having  a  lining  of  dry  moss  or  lawn-grass, 
not  to  supersede  hand-picking,  but  to  guard  against  accidental  falling.  When 
a  gathering  is  to  take  place,  a  shallow  basket  should  be  selected,  covered  with 
a  layer  of  moss  or  leaves,  and  each  fruit  as  it  is  removed  from  the  tree  should 
be  deposited  in  it,  separated  from  those  already  in  the  basket  by  a  leaf  placed 
under  it,  and  covered  with  another,  to  protect  it  from  contact  with  the  next, 

1520.  With  such  delicate  fruit  as  the  peach  and  its  congeners,  no  mode  of 
preservation  for  winter  use  will  be  effective,  unless  it  be  the  American  process 
which  we  have  given  in  detail;  but  even  packing  it  for  short  journeys 
requires  much  care.  Let  us  recommend  for  this  purpose  a  box  sufficiently 
deep  to  hold  two  tiers  of  fruit,  and  no  more,  and  pack  these  with  the  fol- 
lowing  precautions  :— The  box  being  read}',  and  a  quantity  of  well-beaten  and' 
dry  moss,  or  dried  lawn-grass  in  the  absence  of  moss,  being  provided,  wrap 
each  fruit,  with  the  bloom  untouched,  in  a  piece  of  tissue  or  other  equally 
soft  paper,  and  pack  them  pretty  closely  with  moss  until  the  first  layer  is 
completed,  and  make  it  perfectly  level  by  filling  up  with  moss,  placing  an 
inner  lid  over  the  tier ;  make  a  second  layer  in  the  sanie  manner,  and  put 
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on  the  lid  in  such  a  yvay  that  the  fruit,  without  bemg  exposed  to  pressure, 
-will  remain  steadily  in  its  jjlace. 

152 1.  Filberts  and  walnuts  to  be  stored  for  winter  use,  should  be  gathered 
when  full  ripe,  and  on  a  dry  day.  The  latter  must  be  cleared  of  their  husks. 
They  may  then  be  packed  in  glazed  earthen  jars,  tied  down  with  coarse  brown 
paper,  and  kept  in  a  damp  cellar.  Filberts  keep  best  in  this  manner  without 
their  husks  ;  but  if  the  husks  are  to  be  preserved,  the  fruit  must  be  left  to 
stand  for  a  night  in  open  baskets,  and  be  well  shaken  to  get  rid  of  earwigs. 
Many  persons  shake  a  little  salt  over  the  last  layer  of  nuts  before  the  jars  are 
tied  down. 

1522.  All  drawers,  shelves,  boxes,  or  jars  containing  fruit,  should  be  labelled 
over}'  year  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  stored,  so  that  the  different  sorts  may  be 
easily  and  readily  known. 


§  2.— Roots  and  Vegetables. 

i;?3.  There  are  several  processes,  most  of  them  of  French  origin,  bj'  which 
veo-etables  of  the  more  delicate  varieties,  as  French  beans,  gi-een  peas,  and 
cauliflower,  may  be  preserved  in  their  green  state,  and  be  neai-ly  as  fresh 
as  when  first  gathered.  In  the  Revue  Ilorticole,  the  following  is  given  as  the 
method  employed  by  I\I.  Gohen,  of  Montig^y,  for  preserving  French  beans  in 
a  fresh  and  green  state,  so  as  to  keep  sweet  till  the  following  season,  when 
•new  crops  are  fit  for  gathering.  The  beans  for  the  pui-pose  are  gathered 
in  dry  weather,  and  after  the  dews  of  the  night  have  been  evaporated.  They  are 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  taken  out  again  immediately,  and  allowed  to  stand 
till  they  are  cool,  when  they  are  put  into  a  small  cask,  a  layer  of  vine-leaves 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  ;  over  this  is  laid  a  layer  of  beans  six  inches  thick, 
then  another  thin  laj^er  of  vine-leaves  and  then  beans  ;  and  so  on  alternately, 
until  the  cask  is  neai'ly  full,  when  the  whole  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  vine- 
leaves.  A  board  is  now  fitted  to  the  cask,  neatly  fitting  into  it,  and  a  weight 
placed  over  it,  sufficient  to  press  the  contents  of  the  cask  into  a  compact  mass. 
When  the  pressure  has  been  on  it  some  few  hours,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt 
and  water  should  be  poured  over  it  to  saturate  the  whole  mass  freel}",  and  the 
board  and  weight  replaced.  As  the  salt  and  water  evaporate,  it  should  be 
replenished  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  whole  contents  of  the  cask  moist, 
taking  care  that  the  board  is  always  replaced  immediately  after  portions  of 
the  vegetable  have  been  removed  for  use. 

1524.  Potatoes,  excci)t  those  reserved  for  immediate  use,  do  best  when 
iarvested  in  clumps  in  the  open  ground,  care  being  taken  to  protect  them 
from  rain  and  frost.  For  this  purpose  a  long  ridge  is  the  best  form.  The 
ground  should  be  dry  and  thoroughly  drained,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  of 
iis  being  dry,  the  surface  should  be  removed,  leavfng  it  sloping  to  the  centre ; 
some  gravelly  soil  laid  down  for  drainage,  and  some  light  earth  over  it ;  a  row 
of  drain-tiles  running  down  the  hollow  to  carry  off' all  moisture.     Over  this.tho 
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potatoes  shonld  be  heaped  on  a  ridge,  tapering  from  a  base  of  three  feet  to  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  less,  at  the  top,  separating  the  different  sorts  by  divisions 
in  the  ridge.  It  is  usual  to  cover  this  ridge  with  a  thatch  of  wheat-straw,  and 
over  that  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  mould  ;  but  some  authorities  highly  dis- 
approve of  this  being  done.  Mcintosh  recommends  the  tubers  being  covered 
with  turf,  and  afterwards  with  soil,  as  more  expedient ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
these,  laying  on  the  soil  at  once  without  any  litter  ;  but,  after  having  laid  on 
nine  or  ten  inches  of  soil,  thatch  the  whole  over  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
with  straw,  fern,  beech,  or  any  similar  non-conducting  material;  "the 
object  being,"  he  says,  "first  to  exclude  frost  and  wet,  and,  secondly',  to 
exclude  heat ;  for  which  purpose  earth  is  not  sufficiently  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  cold." 

1^2^.  If  the  weather  is  fine  when  the  tubers  are  taken  up,  and  the 
potatoes  are  required  for  early  use,  much  of  this  labour  may  be  dispensed 
with  ;  but  if  for  spring  and  early  summer  use,  the  precautions  will  be  found 
necessary. 

1526.  Carrots,  Beet,  and  other  similar  root-crops,  should  be  taken  up 
before  the  frosts  set  in  :  they  may  either  be  stored  in  a  dry  cellar,  covered 
with  dry  sand,  or  stored  after  the  manner  of  the  potato.  The  London 
market-gardeners  winter  their  beet  and  carrots  in  large  sheds,  stored  away 
in  moderately  damp  mould,  and  banked  up  with  straw ;  "  for,"  says 
Mr.  Cuthill,  "it  is  a  mistake  to  pack  them  all  in  dry  sand  or  earth  for  the 
winter ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  carrots,  parsnips,  salsafy, 
scorzonera,  and  other  similar  roots."  By  this  means,  ho  goes  on  to  say,  the 
roots  retain  their  natural  sap,  and  the  colour  is  preserved. 

1527.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  roots  and  tubers,  as  with 
fniit,  all  cut  or  bruised  ones  should  be  thrown  aside  :  when  the  skin  is  cut,  or 
a  bruise  exists,  the  elements  of  decay  are  soon  introduced,  and  all  others  within 
reach  contaminated.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  lifting  them,  and  they 
should  be  exposed  a  few  hours  before  collecting  into  heaps,  that  the  soil 
adhering  to  them  may  dry. 

152S.  Onions  should  be  lifted  a  little  before  they  have  altogether  ceased  to 
row  :  the  leaf  turning  yellow  and  beginning  to  fade  will  be  the  signal.  A3 
they  are  taken  up,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  airy  place,  but  without 
being  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  they  are  thinly  spread  out  on  a  dry  floor  or  shelf 
covered  with  sand, — or  on  a  gravel  walk  partially  shaded  in  fine  weather  will 
do  very  well.  As  they  dry,  the  roughest  leaves  should  be  removed ;  when 
di*y,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  v/arm  dry  loft,  where  they  can  ripen  more 
thoroughly.  When  in  a  jiroper  state  for  storing,  they  should  be  gone  care- 
fully over  and  separated,  the  smallest  ones  for  pickling,  the  ripest  picked  out 
as  likely  to  keep  longest :  those  with  portions  of  leaves  to  them  are  best  stored 
by  stringing  and  suspending  them  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  which  pro- 
motes riiDcning.  The  stringing  is  done  by  twisting  a  strong  piece  of  matting 
or  twine  round  the  tails  of  each  in  succession,  so  that  they  may  hang  as  close 
together  as  possible  without  forming  a  cluster,  until  the  string  is  about  a  }-ard 
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long,  when  they  are  hung  up,  occupying  very  little  room,  while  the  onions 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  ripening. 

1529.  In  collecting  seed,  the  greatest  care  is  required  to  have  it  ripe,  and 
that  the  bags  into  which  it  is  put  are  correctly  mai'ked.  All  that  is  known  of 
the  parent  plant  should  be  added,  if  it  is  other  than  a  common  kind,  in- 
cluding the  soil  in  which  it  is  found.  When  collected,  before  packing  away, 
the  seeds  should  be  carefully  dried.  When  they  belong  to  a  pulpy  fruit, 
sepai-ate  the  grains  from  the  pulp  as  soon  as  decomjiosition  begins,  and  dry 
before  placing  them  in  ba<;3. 


§  3.— Collecting  for  Herbahia. 

1530.  Plants  intended  for  the  herbal  should  be  gathered  in  flower,  and  when 
small,  they  should  be  taken  with  the  root.  The  plants,  in  this  state,  are  placed 
between  leaves  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  between  two  boards, 
or  under  one,  from  which  they  are  not  removed  until  they  have  become  per- 
fectly flat.  Where  there  are  conveniences  for  so  doing,  the  packet  may,  with 
great  advantage,  be  placed  in  an  oven.  When  drj',  change  the  paper.  Some 
plants,  as  orchids  and  bulbs,  will  sometimes  vegetate  for  months  in  the  herbal 
after  they  have  been  placed  there.  If  plunged  into  boiling  water  for  a  minute, 
and  immediately  afterwards  placed  between  paper,  their  drying  will  be  more 
rapid.  If  the  plants  are  unknown  or  new,  indicate  their  popular  names,  the 
height  at  which  they  were  procured,  and  their  habit ;  also  their  height,  as 
well  as  their  odour. 

1531.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  collecting,  provide  some  sheets  of  paper 
of  a  suitable  size  (16  inches  by  12  is  a  good  size)  and  several  boards  of  the 
same  proportion.  These  should  be  formed  of  two  thin  boards  glued  together, 
the  grain  of  the  one  transverse  to  the  other.  These  may  be  connected  together 
by  means  of  straps,  so  as  to  communicate  considerable  pressure.  A  large 
book  of  blotting-paper  between  two  other  similar  planks  will  complete  this 
temporary  herbarium. 

1532.  Insects  are  the  bane  of  all  collections,  the  herbaria  included  ;  and 
it  requires  incessant  care  in  order  to  preserve  them  and  enable  them  ta 
bear  *;jposure  to  the  air.  Sir  James  Smith  used  a  wash  composed  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  two  drachms,  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  a  small  piece 
of  camphor  was  dissolved,  one  pint.  This  wash  should  be  lightly  applied, 
but  so  that  all  the  raphides  of  the  flowers,  and  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  plant, 
are  saturated  with  it. 

1533.  Beautiful  specimens  are  prepared  by  an  apparatus  to  which  the 
name  of  M.  Le  Coq,  professor  of  natural  history  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  has 
been  given.  This  apparatus  consists  of  two  open  covers  made  of  strong  iron- 
wire  network,  having  an  iron  frame  round  them,  in  which  the  plants  are 
placed  between  thick  blotting-paper.  After  they  have  been  kept  under  pres- 
sure for  a  few  hours,  the  covers  are  compressed  by  means  of  straps ;  and  the 
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'Open  network  of  the  frames  allows  the  moisture  to  escape  freely,  while  the 
;plants  are  gradually  dried. 

T534.  There  is  a  mode  of  preparing  the  skeleton  leaves  of  plants  which 
forms  a  very  beautiful  object  in  itself,  but  which  is  still  most  interesting 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  exhibits  the  cellular  system  of  plants,  with 
v^hich  we  shall  conclude  these  remarks. 

1535.  Get  the  leaves  from  the  middle'of  summer  to  September  ;  put  them 
in  one  gallon  of  soft  water,  let  them  soak  for  about  a  month,  and  theu  tako 
out  a  leaf  and  try  it ;  if  it  is  ready,  the  green  coat  will  rub  off  directly,  and 
leave  the  fibre.  Some  will  take  two  months  before  they  are  ready  ;  but  you 
can  always  tell  by  rubbing  the  leaf  in  the  way  above  described.  After 
obtaining  the  skeleton  of  the  leaves,  place  them  in  one  quart  of  water,  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  chloride  of  lime,  well  mixed  :  let  them  remain  about 
twelve  hours,  and  they  will  be  perfectly  white.  Keep  them  in  a  close  box 
until  you  want  to  use  them.  The  best  and  most  ornamental  way  to  mount 
them,  is  to  get  either  round  or  oval  shades,  and  gilt  or  black  stands  :  cover 
the  stand  with  velvet,  black  or  coloured,  according  to  taste,  and  then 
arrange  the  leaves  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  group  when  the  shade  is  placed  over 
it :  with  chenille,  it  will  be  a  very  handsome  ornament. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIir. 
MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 


§  1.— Aspect  op  the  Month. 
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1536.  The  eighth  month  of  the  Julian 
j-eai'  received  its  name  from  Augustus 
Cffisar,  as  July  commemorated  that  of 
the  greater  Julius.  Less  rain  falls  this 
month  than  in  July,  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  a  little  higher  than  in  that 
month ; — the  nights  are  certainly  hotter.. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  re- 
ceiving and  absorbing  the  sun's  rays  during  the 
hot  months  of  June  and  July,  and  now  it  gives 
back  a  portion  of  its  heat  by  radiation,  in  pLice  of 
absorbing,  as  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year ; 
in  fact,  the  tide  has  turned ;  the  leaves  of  the- 
earlier  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  begin  already 
to  change,  their  edges  are  tinged  with  yellow,  and 
others  are  assuming  their  autumnal  tint  of  russet, 
brown,  and  green  :  — 


■  As  thou  listenest,  thou  shalt  hear     • 
Distant  harvest  carols  clear, 
Eustle  of  the  reaped  corn, 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn." 


But  for  the  crop  of  young  leaves,  indeed,  which  still  continue  to  present 
themselves  on  the  trees,  mingling  with  those  of  older  growth,  and  blending 
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in  one  hai-monious  whole,  the  glories  of  mature  summer  foliage — the  "sere 
and  yellow  leaf"  of  autumn  with  the  delicate  tints  and  tender  foliage  of 
spring,  we  should  have  very  decided  indications  of  the  fading  year. 

1537.  As  it  is,  the  dark  green  masses  of  the  woods  are  already  relieved, 
and  their  edges  lighted  up  by  the  russet,  brown,  and  yellow,  which,  under  the 
bi'oad  rays  of  the  sun,  glitter  in  golden  splendour  in  the  landscape.  And 
then  the  deep  azure  of  an  August  sky,  and  the  silvery  clouds  which  float 
about,  and  the  profound  repose  which  has  been  so  frequently  sung  and  said  as 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  month,  both  by  naturalist  and  poet,  when 

"  All  heaven  and  earth  are  still,  though  not  asleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most." 

1538.  The  broad  fern  now  arrests  the  eye  with  its  russet-colom-ed  leaves; 
the  autumnal  crocus,  with  its  saffron-coloured  petals,  is  now  in  bloom,  and  the 
lilac-coloured  flowers  of  the  wild  mint  are  found  in  moist  and  shady  places. 
The  pinky  petals  of  the  lavender-plant  are  now  in  full  blossom,  filling  the  air 
with  their  sweet  perfume  ;  the  air  is  also  musical  with  the  hum  of  bees  ;  the 
pearly  blossoms  of  spring  have  disappeared  from  the  hawthorn  hedge-rows, 
to  be  succeeded  by  its  fruit  of  pendent  rubies, 

1539.  In  the  garden,  also,  August  is  the  "  pivot"  of  the  year,— the  month 
in  which  the  gardener  may  see  the  full  fruition  of  his  hopes,  or  console  him- 
self, as  best  he  may,  for  any  measure  of  disai^pointment,  by  preparations  for 
the  future.  His  beds  are  now  in  full  bloom,  the  foliage  in  its  perfection  ;  and 
under  the  most  perfect  arrangement,  a  fastidious  eye  wUl  remark  deficiencies 
to  be  supplied  in  next  year's  arrangement ;  in  fact,  August  is  the  month 
when  the  man  of  taste  must  settle  his  plans  for  next  year.  The  brilliant 
dahlia,  the  gorgeous  sunflower,  and  the  lordly -looking  hollyhock,  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  lilies,  associated  with  the  magnificent  perpetual-blooming 
roses,  and  the  splendid  flowers  of  the  Amaranth  family : — 

*'  Immortal  Amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life, 
Began  to  bloom." 

The  humble-blooming,  but  fragi-ant  mignonette,  ''our  commonest  and  most 
tangible  memento  of  the  EgyjDtian  campaign  "  of  Nelson  and  the  Nile,  with 
which  the  world  rang  in  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy,  for  it  is  a  native  of 
Egypt,  whence  it  was  brought  by  some  flower-loving  follower  of  the  first 
:Napoleon.  Since  that  period,  it  has  become  the  cherished  inhabitant  of 
many  a  cottage-garden  and  window-frame. 

1540.  The  mean  temperature  of  August  is  higher  than  that  of  July,  beiag. 
61*28«*  at  the  surface,  61-80°  at  foot,  and  61-26°  two  feet  below. 


§  2.— Flower-Garden  and  Shrubbery. 

1541.  The  flower-garden  will  now  be  in  its  greatest  beauty,  and  every  means 
must  be  taken  to  keep  turf,  gravel,  and  edgings  of  all  kinds  in  the  neatest 
order ;  dead  flowers  should  be  picked  off  daily,  and  stray  growths  reduced  withia 
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proper  limits.  Trailing  and  climbing  plants  should  frequently  be  gone  over 
to  keep  them  neatly  trained  and  secure  after  high  winds  ;  for  the  same  pur- 
pose examine  hollyhocks,  dahlias,  and  other  tall-growing  plants.  After 
removing  the  dead  flowers  from  roses,  encourage  the  production  of  autumn 
blooms  in  the  perpetuals,  by  watering  with  liquid  manure,  and  mulching  the 
surface  of  the  ground  where  practicable.  Continue  the  propagation  of  pl'^nts 
for  next  season,  in  which  no  time  must  be  lost  with  the  more  delicate  pelar- 
goniums, in  order  to  get  them  established  before  winter. 

1542.  The  advantage  of  decided  colours  in  the  massed  flower-garden  will  now 
become  obvious.  As  the  beds  get  filled  up  by  the  extending  foliage,  the 
taste  of  the  designer  now  becomes  apparent,  not  only  in  the  individual  beds, 
but  in  the  general  design,  which  is  now  perceptible  even  to  the  most  unob- 
servant. Clear,  simple,  and  intelligible  colours,  and  regular,  well-connected 
figures,  are  required  in  geometrical  flower-beds  ;  and  this  is  the  season  when 
the  intelligent  gardener  can  most  con venientl}' reconsider  his  design,  and  per- 
fect his  arrangements  for  next  year's  operations.  On  this  subject  we  may  be 
excused  if  we  quote  some  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Errington's  views,  for  none  of 
our  practical  gardeners  have  done  more  to  impress  his  brethren  with  true 
artistic  taste  in  dealing  with  this  all-important  subject.  "One  of  the  first 
essentials  in  the  clumping  system/'  says  that  gentleman  in  one  of  his 
numerous  contributions  on  the  subject,  "  is  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  distinct- 
ness ;  confusion  of  forms  is  out  of  place  here.  Let  the  brambles  and 
dog-roses  in  the  '  wilderness '  intertwine  and  smother  each  other ;  but 
distinctness,  I  say,  for  the  parterre ;  and  the  first  principle  of  distinct- 
ness  is   to    keep    every   individual    flower   separate,— no   two   allowed    to 

touch I  feel  persuaded,"  he  says  further  on,  "that  where  flower-beds 

are  well  conceived,  the  plants  individually  healthy  and  blossoming  freely, 
the  relief  afforded  by  intervening  portions  of  cleanly-raked  soil  is  just  thesort 
of  relief  that  smts  the  eye.  With  those  who  require  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
thi-ough  a  prurient  and  false  taste,  why,  mere  blazes  of  coloxir  and  sparkling 
contrasts  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Next  to  the  individuality  of  plants 
in  a  bed,  I  would  suggest  that  edgings  or  borderings  will  be  found  a  useful 
adjunct  in  promoting  beauty  of  outline.  No  flower-bed  ever  looks  satis- 
factoiy  to  me  without  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  heights,  the  lowest 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bed.  Here  an  edging  makes  an  elegant  and  artistic 
finish,  especially  if  it  forms  a  continuous  belt,  which  is  easily  accomplished 
by  pegging  down  the  plants  during  the  earlier  stages,  allowing  the  points  to 
rise  in  relief  as  soon  as  the  object  has  been  attained.  To  put  a  case  :  suppose 
a  long  oval  bed,  standing  in  considerable  relief.  A  row  of  scarlet  cupheas  as 
an  edging,  no  part  of  them  allowed  to  approach  the  outer  edge  of  the  bed 
nearer  than  four  inches.  Let  a  row  of  variegated  geraniums  be  planted  in  a 
parallel  line,  and  the  interior  furnished  with  Lobelia  fulgens,  planted  in  groups 
of  fives  :  this  bed  would  always  give  satisfaction,  as  far  as  form  is  concerned. 
There  are  many  other  dwarf  flowers,  however,  better  adapted  than  the  cuphea 
for  this  purpose :  verbenas,  Kaulfussias,  leptosiphons,  pansies,  heliotropes,  and 
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petunias,  are  all  equally  or  more  suited  for  forming  a  continuous  band  like  that 
indicated. 

1543.  "  High  keeping,  however,  is,  after  all,  the  chief  element  of  success  in 
flower-gardening :  no  combination  of  form  or  colour  can  give  satisfaction,  if 
neglect  is  apparent.  The  rake  should  be  in  frequent  use  where  bare  soil  is 
shown.  Weeds  should  never  be  seen ;  all  disproportion ed  foliage  should  be 
removed.  Pegging  down  should  be  done  early  in  the  season,  in  order  that 
trusses  of  flowers  may  stand  fairly  in  relief,  and  dress  naturally  with  an  air 
of  freedom,  combined  with  neatness.  Tying  up  also  requires  nice  handling  ; 
the  sticks,  while  uniform,  should  be  inconspicuous.  Flowers  once  suffered  to 
become  crooked  are  long  before  they  regain  their  position,  and  the  finest 
flowers  look  most  inelegant  if  suffered  to  get  into  deshabille  through  lack  of  this 
needful  operation." 

1544.  Such  are  some  of  Mr.  Erring-ton's  views  on  the  arranging  of  flower- 
beds, in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  they  may  be  useful  aids  to  reflection  at 
this  season,  when  the  intentions  of  the  gardener  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
design  are  under  consideration.  "There  is  little  doubt,"  he  concludes  by 
saying,  **  that  the  advice  here  ofiered  will  be  impugned  by  some  who  are 
wedded  to  the  ordinary  massing  system.  Such  persons  may  rest  assured  that 
dissentients  from  the  clumping  method  have  been  on  the  increase.  Will  it  not 
be  well,  then,  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  a  coming  change  ? " 

1545.  Many  of  our  most  beautiful  flowering  plants  may  be  propagated  this 
month ;  other  varieties  may  remain  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  With  the  above 
may  be  classed  crassulas,  Ian  tanas,  hydrangeas,  mesembyranthemums,  &c,,  as 
they  all  should  be  struck  early,  to  flower  freely  the  following  season.  Petunias, 
verbenas,  heliotropes,  salvias,  and  lobelias,  may  be  taken  in  hand  next, 
reserving  calceolarias  till  the  last,  as  they  strike  better  during  the  cold  weather 
of  autumn  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Verbenas  and  calceolarias  may  be 
struck  under  hand-glasses  or  in  a  cold  frame.  Geraniums,  including  the  scarlet 
varieties,  will  strike  freely  on  a  south  border  inserted  in  sandy  soil.  Anagallis, 
maurandyas,  and  lophospermums,  may  be  rooted  in  sandy  soil,  if  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  shaded  in  bi-ight  sunny  weather.  Maurandya  Barclayana  rosea 
is  an  abundant  flowerer,  but  of  undecided  colours.  Ten-weeks  stocks,  oi 
various  colours,  should  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  inter- 
mediate stocks  to  be  kept  in  pots  throughout  the  winter  for  spring-flowering ; 
and  pot  a  quantity  of  Bromptons  for  the  same  purpose,  planting  the  remainder 
in  a  sheltered  spot  to  take  their  chance  through  the  winter. 

1546.  Poll  lawns  well,  and  meet  the  rapid  growth  by  frequent  mowing. 
Gravel-walks  will  likewise  require  frequent  rolling,  and  surface -weeding,  in 
shady  places  especially,  will  be  required,  or  the  application  of  salt  and  water,  to 
eradicate  the  smaller  weeds,  mosses,  &c.,  after  which  they  should  be  well 
rolled  to  make  the  surface  firm  and  even. 

1547.  Plant  out  all  recently-struck  pinks,  double  wallflowers,  and  pansies, 
keeping  a  few  of  the  latter  in  pots  for  protection  during  the  winter.  JNow 
that  the  planting-out  season  may  be  considered  over,  attention  should  at  once 
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be  directed  towards  furnishing  a  supply  of  plants  for  another  year.  The 
class  of  ijlants  which  will  require  propagation  first  are  geraniums,  of  which 
both  the  fancy  and  common  bedding  kinds  must  be  struck  in  time  to  get 
established  in  small  pots  before  winter,  and  the  different  scarlets  and  horseshoe- 
leaved  cinerarias, — there  is  no  plant  more  useful  for  decorative  purposes  ;  many 
•ve,  besides,  deliciously  fragrant,  and  there  is  none  whose  cultivation  is 
more  simple.  At  this  time  the  plants  sown  in  June  should  be  dwarf  and 
compact  specimens ;  select  healthy  plants  from  those  potted  off  in  July, 
which  will  now  be  about  three  inches  high  and  well  rooted ;  and  shift  them 
into  5-inch  pots,  in  a  compost  of  good  turfy  loam  and  well-decomposed  cow- 
dung,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand,  to  keep  the  soil  open  ; 
giving  plenty  of  good  drainage,  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  these 
plants.  When  well  rooted  in  the  new  pots,  pinch  out  the  leading  shoots. 
When  they  have  made  fresh  growth,  look  carefully  over  them  again,  and 
pinch  out  all  weak  shoots,  and  such  of  the  old  leaves  as  interfere  with  the 
free  circulation  of  light  and  air  round  the  stems,  and  place  them  thinly 
near  to  the  glass  in  the  front  of  the  green-house,  cold  pit,  or  frame ;  in 
the  latter  case,  raising  the  lights  on  flowerpots  to  secure  free  ventilation. 
When  they  have  made  considerable  progress,  a  second  shift  may  be  given, 
using  the  same  compost.  In  February  give  a  final  shift,  when  a  stronger 
compost  should  be  used,  adding  to  the  former  a  little  well-decomposed  night- 
soil,  or  an  increased  quantity  of  cow-dung,  with  a  smaller  supply  of  leaf- 
mould.  Continue  to  thin  weak  shoots  and  supei-fluous  leaves,  in  order  to 
throw  the  whole  vigour  of  the  growth  into  the  leading  shoots.  When  strong 
enough,  stake  them,  and  tie  them  out  as  wide  as  possible :  by  this  means 
the  side-shoots  will  soon  fill  up  tlie  intermediate  spaces.  Fumigate  frequently, 
to  prevent  the  green-fly,  whi^.  ^  is  the  pest  of  this  plant. 

1548.  When  the  pot  is  pretty  well  filled  with  roots,  water  with  liquid 
manure,  which  will  preserve  the  leaves  in  a  fresh  green  state,  and  give 
additional  brilliancy  to  the  flowers. 

1549.  Seeds  sown  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  potted  off  into  store  pots 
when  large  enough,  make  good  plants  for  spring  purposes.  Potting  into 
store  pots  prepares  them  for  separate  potting  ;  theu*  after-treatment  being 
the  same  as  above.  The  process  of  stopping  retards  their  bloom,  and 
strengthens  the  flowers  :  where  earlier  bloom  is  required,  therefore,  a 
modified  treatment  is  to  be  adopted.  When  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
remove  them  to  a  shaded  place,  preserving  all  the  leaves,  and  watering 
slightly,  guarding  them  irora  insects  until  August,  when  cuttings  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  roots.  When  these  are  separated  from  the  plant,  the 
roots  may  also  be  separated  and  potted  out ;  every  particle  of  the  root  being 
capable,  under  proper  treatment,  of  propagating  a  plant ;  these  old  ones 
being  the  best  plants  lor  early  fiowej-ing,  they  may  be  divided  even  up  to 
October. 

1550.  Sir.  Glenny  has  givta  a  very  interesting  monograph  of  this  flower  in 
the  "  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botanyj"   In  which  he  justly  assumes  the 
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Mierit  of  having  contributed  largely  to  the  perfection  of  this  flower,  by  de- 
fining the  properties  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  growers.  He  tells  us  that  the 
texture  of  the  petals  is  naturally  rough  and  stripy,  the  colours  naturally 
dull,  and  the  flower  a  narrow-petalled  star ;  so  that,  unless  the  petals  be 
very  dense  and  bright  in  colour,  it  will  be  ineffective.  "  To  make  a  truly 
fine  cineraria,"  he  says,  "^we  must  have  a  white  ground,  which  renders 
any  coloui-s  a  good  contrast,  the  most  striking  being  crimsons  and  blues. 
The  edging  should  be  even,  forming  an  even  band  of  colour  alike  all 
round,  and  having  a  well-defined  circle  of  white  surrounding  a  disk  of  some 
determinate  colour.  This  disk,  then,  should  be  white  on  the  ground,  dis- 
tinctly banded  with  a  dense  colour  of  some  kind,  the  greater  the  contrast 
"the  better  ;  the  disk  being  small,  dark-coloured,  or  bright  yellow  ;  the  petals 
■smooth  and  velvety, — no  ribs  or  pinkers  ;  the  bloom  flat  and  round ;  or  if  they 
deviate,  by  cupping  rather  than  reflexing  ;  the  foliage  spreading,  green,  and 
even ;  above  which  the  flowers  should  form  an  even  surface  of  bloom,  the 
flowers  setting  edge  to  edge,  and  perfectly  circular ;  the  ends  of  the  petals 
free  from  notch,  with  a  distinct  edge  of  colour ;  thick  at  the  edge,  and  the 
flowers  opening  flat." 

1551.  Rose-Garden. — Perpetual-flowering  roses  in  dry  weather  require 
copious  supplies  of  water.  If  mildew  appears,  forming  white  spots  on  any  of 
'them,  syringe  the  plant  with  soft  water  in  the  evening,  and  dust  the  affected 

part  with  flour  of  sulphur.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  any  roses  budded 
last  month  may  have  the  bandages  removed  and  the  place  examined  to  see  that 
nothing  has  interfered  with  the  bud,  and  the  bandage  restored.  Cuttings  ot 
Tea-scented,  Noisette,  China,  Bourbon,  and  Hybrid  perpetuals,  may  be  struck 
in  Ught^andy  soil  over  a  gentle  hotbed.  When  rooted,  pot  off  and  replace  in 
the  frames  for  a  few  days  till  the  roots  begin  to  move,  when  they  are  to  be 
removed  and  hardened  off. 

1552.  The  Ayrshire,  Boursault,  Sempervirens,  and  other  climbing  roses, 
■frequently  send  out  very  luxuriant  shoots  near  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  These, 
if  not  wanted  to  cover  some  weak  part  of  the  plant,  should  be  removed- 
Eoses  standing  in  pots  should  never  be  crowded,  but  constantly  watered  and 
ikept  in  a  growing  state. 

1553.  Geraniums  may  be  propagated  by  thinning  out  the  beds  here  and 
there,  without  much  injury  to  them,  and  inserted  in  small  beds  on  a 
border,  putting  a  little  silver  sand  in  the  holes  made  to  receive  the  cuttings. 
Intermediate  stocks  should  be  sown  early  in  the  month,  and  ten- weeks  stocks 
before  the  middle.  All  double-flowering  perennials  done  flowering  may  bo 
propagated  by  slips,  and  parting  the  roots  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
taking  up  the  whole  plant,  and  dividing  it  into  as  many  separate  plants  as 
there  are  roots  with  buds,  eyes,  or  stems.  Let  every  root  be  trimmed  by 
cutting  oE  the  straggling  parts  or  injured  roots,  picking  off  all  dead  leaves, 
planting  them  in  some  shady  border,  and  giving  some  water.  Pyramidal 
Saxifrage  should  now  be  propagated  :  the  offsets  rise  from  the  sides  of  the 
plant,  and  may  now  be  taken  off  and  planted  either  in  borders  or  pots. 
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1554.  Flower-borders,  shinibberies,  grass  and  gravel  walks,  now  require  the- 
most  vigilant  attention  ;  the  borders  should  be  gone  over  with  the  hoe 
and  rake  ;  all  weeds  being  raked  off,  and  straggling  shoots  either  re- 
moved, shortened,  or  tied  down,  and  dead  footstalks  and  flowers  removed. 
In  shrubberies  prune  oflf  all  exuberant  branches,  keeping  up  a  dwarf  and 
full  foliage,  and  watering  where  required.  Grass  walks  and  lawns  require 
mowing  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  accordino:  to  its  growth,  keeping  it  short, 
thick,  and  even,  and  choosing  dewy  mornings  for  the  operation ;  the  walks 
rolled  clean,  and  free  from  weeds  ;  lawns  poled  occasionally. 

1555.  Autumnal  Bulls,  such  as  colchicums,  narcissuses,  Guernsey  lily,  and 
amaryllis,  may  still  be  planted  in  borders,  beds,  or  pots,  in  light  sandy  loam. 

1556.  Florists'  Floicers. — Carnations  and  Picotees  should  now  be  layered, 
but  without  shortening  the  grass.  "Where  seed  is  required,  pick  off  all  decay- 
ing petals,  to  prevent  damp  injuring  the  pods.  If  not  wanted  for  seed,  cut 
down  the  stems. 

1557.  Dahlias  now  require  constant  watering  and  attention  to  tying  out 
lateral  shoots,  removing  superfluous  ones,  and  relaxing  the  ties.  Stir  the  soil, 
but  not  deeply,  and  give  special  attention  to  seedlings,  selecting  those  worth 
preserving,  and  throwing  away  worthless  varieties.  Attend  to  the  training 
and  thinning  of  the  shoots  of  dahlias  :  place  small  inverted  pots,  with  a  little 
dry  moss  in  them,  on  the  top  of  stakes,  for  a  trap  for  earwigs. 

1558.  Hollyhocks  require  the  same  attention  as  to  staking  and  selecting. 

1559.  Pinlcs. — First-struck  pipings  may  now  be  planted  out,  potting  a 
quantity  in  order  to  fill  up  vacancies  which  may  be  caused  from  the  ravages 
of  the  wireworm,  &c.     Make  pansy-beds. 

1560.  Clean  and  prepare  tulip-beds,  and  arrange  the  plants  in  their  drawers^ 
discarding  stained  varieties,  and  adding  new  ones  in  their  place. 


§  3.— Mixed  Flotver  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

1561.  The  early  crops  of  Celery  should  be  carefully  examined  for  slugs 
before  earthing-up  ;  if  any  appear,  a  sowing  of  lime  or  soot  will  remove  them  i. 
a  piece  of  ground  may  still  be  prepared  for  a  late  crop,  as  directed  in  previous- 
months.  Cardoonsvf'iW  soon  require  earthing-up ;  Asparagus-heds  should  bekepfe 
well  cleai'ed  of  weeds,  and  the  seedling  beds,  if  any,  kept  clear  by  hand- weeding. 
Peas  and  Beans  are  gradually  coming  on  :  let  them  be  sticked  and  earthed- 
up  betimes  :  and  as  they  appear,  let  the  haum  disappear  with  them.  Early 
Horn  Carrots  should  be  sown  on  a  sheltered  south  aspect.  In  some  situations 
Onions  will  be  ready  to  harvest,  and  require  timely  attention ;  taking  care- 
that  they  are  thoroughly  matured  and  dry  before  storing  away.  A  good' 
breadth  of  Turnips  should  also  be  sown  on  a  piece  of  spare  ground. 

1562.  Supposing  that  the  principal  quarters  are  already  occupied  by  savoys, 
Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli,  Scotch  and  other  kales,  as  directed  in  the  previous- 
months.  Broccoli  may  still  be  planted  in  an  open  quarter.    Attention  shouldi 
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now  be  given  to  the  spaces  occupied  by  early  cauliflowers.  The  peas  and. 
beans  will  be  succeeded  by  coleworts  and  spring  broccoli,  and  a  sowing" 
of  Wheeler's  imperial  cabbage,  to  stand  the  winter.  Cauliflowers  should 
be  sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  another  sowing  towards  the 
end,  and  a  piece  of  ground  prepared  by  deep  trenching  and  forking  over, 
to  be  ready  when  the  plants  are  ready  to  plant  out.  Surface-a'ops, 
such  as  PricUy  Spinach,  should  now  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter  ;  Radishes 
sown  twice  each  month  on  a  warm  border,  for  autumn  use  ;  and  small  salads 
still  sown  as  informer  months  ;  Endive  and  Lettuce  transplanted  periodically 
for  succession.    Pickling  cucumbers  on  ridges  will  now  be  ready  to  gather. 

1563.  Clean  walks  and  edgings,  and  keep  everything  neat  and  tidy  iu  the 
kitchen-garden. 

1564.  Fruit-Garden. — Apricots  and  peaches  are  now  ripening  rapidly,  and' 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible  to  give  them  colour.  Keep  the 
shoots  laid  in  closeh',  and  remove  obstructing  leaves,  always  leaving  enough  for 
the  elaboration  of  the  juices  of  the  tree.  Suspend  nets,  supported  by  short 
stakes  beneath  the  tree,  as  the  ripening  period  approaches,  to  catch  any 
falling  fruit,  with  some  soft  material  in  the  net  to  soften  the  fall.  Netting  of  a 
fine  mesh  is  also  used  successfully  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  wasps  and  flies. 
Strong  shoots  that  have  been  stopped  have  now  thrown  out  laterals,  which  should 
be  thinned  to  the  number  required  to  cover  their  allotted  space,  so  that  the 
wood  may  be  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  August  sun.  Should  mildew  appear, 
dust  with  flour  of  sulphur.  If  attacked  by  insects,  wash  the  trees  with  soap- 
suds, syringing  afterwards  with  clear  water.  Apjjles  and  Pears,  heavily 
laden,  requii-e  to  have  their  branches  supported ;  those  against  walls  and 
espaliers,  pretty  closely  stopped.  Cherries. — As  the  fruit  is  gathered  from 
the  earlier  sorts,  remove  the  nettings,  and  wash  the  trees  well  with  the 
engine,  and  ^lorello  cherries  on  north  walls,  covered  with  nets.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  required  for  late  use  must  be  tied  \\])  in  matting  ;  those  on  walls 
by  canvas  or  mats  nailed  over  them.  By  this  means  such  varieties  as  the 
Bed  Warrington  may  be  preserved  till  November.  Raspherry-canes  done 
bearing  may  now  be  cut  away,  as  well  as  weak  shoots  of  the  current  year, 
leaving  only  four  or  five  strong  canes  in  the  stools,  tied  to  stakes.  Autumn- 
bearing  varieties  must  always  be  secured  to  stakes  as  they  grow. 

1565.  Straicherries. — New  plantations  must  no  longer  be  delayed,  if  fruit 
is  expected  of  them  next  year  ;  or,  if  plantations  cannot  be  made  now,  bed 
out  the  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  transplanted  during  the  spring,  keeping 
all  the  leaves  attached  to  the  plants.  The  strawberry  requires  a  deep  porous 
and  highly-enriched  and  well-drained  soil.  The  best  natural  soil  would  be 
■what  is  called  a  hazel  loam,  retentive,  but  not  too  adhesive,  and  trenched  at 
least  three  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  of  each  spit  enriched  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  well-rotted  stable-manure.  This  being  trenched  in  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  the  land  should  be  kept  moved  and  stirred  about  as  much  as  possibJe 
until  the  plants  are  ready  for  planting. 

1566.  In  the  market-gardens  this  planting  takes  place  in  June,  choosing 
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generally  an  old  celery-bed ;  trenching  it  deeply  and  planting  immediately, 
and  watering  copiously  until  the  plants  are  established.  Where  this  is  not 
available,  the  system  is  to  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  by  trenching  and 
■manuring  as  above,  marking  it  into  4-feet  beds,  with  15-inch  allej's  between. 
In  autumn  or  early  spring,  a  row  of  strong  plants  are  planted  in  the  alleys, 
and  the  beds  between  cropped  with  summer  lettuce.  As  the  strawberries 
advance  in  growth,  the  young  plants  from  the  runners  are  carefully  la3'ered 
among  the  lettuce,  and  soon  become  strong,  vigorous  plants,  producing  heavy 
crops  of  very  large  fruit. 

1567.  In  small  gardens,  strawberry  banks  or  terraces  are  an  excellent  device ; 
they  are  formed  as  follows  : — A  space  of  ground  of  any  given  length,  and  six 
feet  wide,  being  marked  out,  a  wall  nine  inches  high  is  formed  of  stones,  flints, 
•or  old  wood,  the  space  between  the  walls  being  filled  with  compost,  such  as 
we  have  described.  Upon  this  compost  and  nine  inches  within  the  first  walls, 
two  more  are  added  and  filled  up  in  the  same  way ;  and  thus  the  work 
proceeds,  a  row  of  plants  occupying  the  space  between  each  pair  of  walls,  until 
the  space  comes  to  a  single  row  of  plants  at  the  top.  In  a  bank  of  this 
■kind,  the  walls,  if  running  due  east  and  west,  insm-e  both  a  very  early  and 
very  late  supply  of  fruit,  and  it  may  be  planted  at  any  time,  taking  care, 
at  planting,  that  the  ground  slopes  inward  slightly,  so  as  to  secure  a  full 
sujDplj'  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Stones,  clinkers  from  the  furnace,  or  other 
arrangements  for  preventing  evaporation,  and  providing  a  clean  surface  for 
the  fi-uit  to  rest  upon,  are  easily  applied  to  this  mode  of  cultivation  ;  while 
copious  waterings  with  manure-water  from  the  time  the  plants  show  blos- 
soms until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  will  greatly  assist  this  or  any  other  sj'stem  of 
cultivation. 


§  4.— Kitchen-Garden. 

1568.  The  gardener  who  would  have  everj^thing  thrive  and  prosper,  must 
•exercise  the  greatest  vigilance  during  this  month.  Apart  from  the  necessity 
of  cropping  and  removing  such  as  have  ceased  to  become  profitable,  his  atten- 
tion is  drawn  towards  the  midtitudes  of  garden  pests,  which  exhibit  their 
effects  at  this  time  of  the  year  more  than  any  other.  Caterpillars  should  be 
looked  for,  and  destroyed  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  discovered, — at  least, 
before  they  fatten  on  the  produce  of  the  garden,  which  they  will  do  to  the 
■deterioration  of  the  crops  in  a  very  short  time,  if  not  prevented.  The  ravages 
•  of  these  insects  produce  an  effect  at  once  uubightly  and  discreditable.  Savoys 
and  cabbages,  riddled  by  caterpillai-s,  are  at  once  unpleasant  to  the  eye  and 
suggestive  of  neglect.  A  free  use  of  lime,  which  should  be  scattered  over  the 
plants  on  dewy  mornings,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  save  them  :  the  insects 
should,  nevertheless,  be  hunted  and  destroyed  on  every  possible  occasion. 
The  wireworm  and  other  insects  become  troublesome  at  this  time,  and  may 
ihe  trapped  by  means  of  potatoes  cut  in  half,  and  the  cut  sides  laid  down- 
wards,    I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  trench  all  the  vacant  ground  at  this  time  of 
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the  year:  grubs  and  wireworm  are  then  buried  deep  enough  to  destroy  them. 
The  effects  of  the  club  become  apparent  in  hot  sunny  days  :  cabbages,  &;c,, 
hang  down  and  turn  blue,  and  often  become  infested  with  aphis.  This  disease 
I  consider  the  most  vexatious  with  which  the  gardener  has  to  deal.  How  far 
it  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  wood-ashes,  &c,,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  still 
I  believe  the  causes  of  it  may  be  traced  ;  and  of  these  two  are  most  prominent : 
first,  an  injudicious  application  of  manure  in  small  gardens  that  are  already 
too  manured, — I  find  this  most  prevalent ;  second,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  soil 
arising  from  the  too  unvaried  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  plants  that  are 
subject  to  the  disease  are  strong  feeders,  and  exhaust  the  soil  very  much  ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  leave  food  suitable  for  other  plants.  I 
have  known  instances  of  ground  being  left  to  weeds  for  several  years,  when, 
although  cabbages  clubbed  badly  before,  they  did  not  after  the  vacation  ;  the 
ground  showing  a  fertility  that  would  justify  any  one  in  believing  that  weeds 
have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  restoring  ground  that  had  been  exhausted  by 
kitchen  crops. 

1569.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  gardens  to  have  the  orchard,  or  at  least  the 
•fine-fruit  garden,  within  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  even  to  form 
edgings  to  the  vegetable  quarters  with  them,  and  this  is  a  time  of  prepa- 
ration for  planting.  As  the  kitchen-garden  is  usually  inclosed  by  walls, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  this  arrangement ;  but  the  edging  system 
should  be  avoided,  and  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  bush-fruit,  have  a  quarter 
appropriated  to  themselves.  Selecting  a  i^iece  of  ground  which  has  been 
■continually  cropped,  proceed  to  plant  the  young  bushes  of  currants,  goosc- 
b»erry,  and  raspberry,  in  rows  of  about  eight  feet  apart  for  gooseberries 
and  currants,  and  six  for  raspberries,  and  about  two  feet  less  in  the  rows. 
While  the  bushes  are  very  young  and  small,  the  ground  between  the  bushes 
may  be  cropped  with  almost  anything  required,  but  may  be  particularly 
useful  for  raising  asparagus  or  seakale  plants  for  forcing,  or  it  may  be  i^lanted 
with  strawberries.  As  the  bushes  increase  in  size,  let  them  have  all  the  room 
they  require  ;  plant  nothing  between  that  will  crowd  them,  for  the  nearer  the 
roots  of  these  bushes  approach  the  surface,  the  better  and  more  abundant  will 
be  the  fruit.  It  is  not  advisable  to  dig  the  ground  where  the  root-fibres  aro 
likely  to  be  ;  after  a  time,  therefore,  the  ground  should  never  be  disturbed,  and 
where  manure  is  required,  let  it  be  applied  as  mulch ;  that  is,  lay  the  manure 
on  the  surface,  and  the  bushes  will  receive  the  benefit  of  it  as  much  as  if  dug  in. 
Of  course,  weeds  will  grow,  the  chief  of  which  are  grasses,  and  they  are  to  per- 
form an  important  part  in  restoring  the  ground  to  fertility.  They  should  bo 
mowed  occasionally,  to  prevent  them  getting  too  tall,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  trees,  and  in  a  measure  to  prevent  seeding.  These  bushes  will  bear 
fruit  in  great  abundance  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years ;  by  that  time  the 
bushes  will  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  ground  restored  to  a  fertile  condition 
for  kitchen  crops.  Brassicse  which  formerly  went  off  with  the  club,  and  peas 
which  turned  yellow  before  their  time,  will  gi-ow  now  in  perfection ;  and  if 
the  ground  is  kept  in  order  by  flat-digging  or  by  bastard  trenching,  cabbages 
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•will  be  less  likely  to  club.  Various  causes  are  given  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
disease  ;  some  asserting  that  it  is  the  work  of  insects  (of  which  there  can  be  no- 
doubt),  while  others  say  it  is  a  disease  in  the  plant  itself,  produced  by  an 
inadequate  supply  of  nutriment  in  the  soil.  Both  these  causes  probably  work 
together  in  producing  this  disease,  which  is  the  bane  of  most  old  gardens,  the 
only  remedy  being  a  judicious  system  of  rotation-cropping  and  manuring. 

1570.  The  modern  fruit-garden  may  be  described  as  orchards  in  minia- 
ture. Certainly  they  are  more  manageable,  doubly  interesting,  and  equally 
pi-oductive  with  orchards.  In  the  plan  already  referred  to,  I  have  indi- 
cated two  compartments  as  Fruit-garden.  They  are  intended  to  be  furnished 
with  apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  pears  on  the  quince,  and  cherries 
and  plums  on  the  most  dwarf  stocks  that  can  be  procured.  Careful  summer 
stopping,  root-pruning,  and  the  pyramidal  form,  describe  the  main  features 
of  their  treatment  and  training ;  and  abundance  of  good  fruit  is,  of  com-se, 
the  ultimate  object.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows  from  7  to  10  feet  apart, 
and  the  same  distance  between  each  plant.  On  good  soils  they  succeed 
well  on  the  level  of  the  ground ;  on  heavy  clays,  or  other  unfavourable  bot- 
toms, the  ground  can  be  thrown  into  this  form.  This  is  better  than 
raising  a  separate  mound  for  each  tree.  The  bottom  of  these  mounds 
may  be  occupied  with  a  standard  gooseberry  or  currant,  which  bear  admir- 
ably trained  a  single  stem  in  this  manner ;  and  the  sides  can  be  occupied 
with  salading.  A  fruit-garden  thus  formed  is  quite  a  scene  of  beauty  when 
the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  very  enjoyable  at  all  times.  I  am  so  tired  of  the 
old  squat  bush  appearance  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  that  I  intend  to  con- 
fine them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  pyramids  and  wire  espaher.  Trained  thus, 
they  look  well,  alternated  with  apples  and  pears,  or  in  a  compartment  by- 
themselves  ;  fruit  quite  as  finely,  are  as  easily  protected,  much  easier  gathered, 
and  have  quite  an  imposing,  noble  appeai-ance. 

1571.  Asparagus. — Keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds,  especially  young  plants- 
which  are  soon  overrun  by  them.  Unless  seed  is  wanted,  it  is  advisable  to 
cut  off  most  of  the  bearing  heads,  which  would,  if  left,  exhaust  and  weaken 
the  roots  in  ripening  the  seed  :  it  is,  howevei",  as  well  to  sow  every  year,  and 
some  of  the  seed  may  be  left  for  the  purpose. 

1572.  ArtichoI:es.— Cut  these  down  as  the  heads  are  gathered,  and  fork  the 
ground  between, — they  will  come  up  again  before  winter. 

1573.  Beans.— TuM  up  the  haum  of  any  that  have  done  bearing  :  lay  the  stalks- 
together,  and  they  will  soon  rot,  or  dry  them,  and  they  will  bum.  Some  may 
be  cut  in  lengths,  and  dried  for  earwig-traps,  to  place  among  fiowering  plants. 

1574.  Running-Beans  should  be  stopped  after  reaching  the  top  of  the^ticks  : 
they  will  set  quicker  than  if  left  to  grow  as  they  please.  Give  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots  if  necessary,  but  none  overhead.  • 

1575.  Peas. — Pull  up  as  soon  as  all  are  gathered  :  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave- 
them  a  moi/jent  longer.  The  haum  may  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  will  be  useful' 
in  winter  for  covering  and  protecting  many  things  from  frost.  The  sticks: 
should  be  tied  in  bundles,  and  stowed  away. 
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1576.  Celery. — This  may  be  got  out  in  any  quantity.  If  young  plants  art  used, 
■and  kept  growing,  they  will  stand  the  winter  well,  but  must  not  be  earthed- 
up  till  November  ;  that  put  out  in  June,  may  now  be  earthed  up  for  blanch- 
ing. It  is  not  advisable  to  earth-up  too  quickly,  or  too  much  at  a  tirao  ; 
but  there  is  less  danger  of  doing  harm  by  it  now,  than  in  cold  or  wet 
weather.  As  it  grows  quickly  at  this  time,  three  weeks  will  blanch  ic  ;  but 
it  should  be  quite  moist  at  the  roots  before  being  banked  up. 

1577.  Carrots. — Early  sowings  may  be  taken  up  and  stowed  away  for  use  ; 
but  if  the  ground  is  not  particularly  wanted  for  other  crops,  it  is  quite  as  well 
to  let  them  remain  till  required  for  use.  A  little  seed  may  be  sown  early  this 
month  to  stand  the  winter  :  they  will  be  useful  in  the  spring,  when  the  winter 
store  is  exhausted. 

1578.  Onions  will  most  likely  be  arriving  at  maturity,  and  had  better  be 
pulled  up  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  and  laid  on  their  sides.  Green  thick- 
necked  ones  had  better  be  turned  down  at  the  collar,  and  should  be  used 
first.  It  is  necessary  to  ripen  them  thoroughly  before  storing  them  away. 
Potato-onions  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  stalks  have  decayed.  Garlic, 
shallots,  &c.,  will  most  likely  be  fit  to  take  up  this  month,  and  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  onions  ;  that  is,  ripened  in  the  open  air,  and  stored  away 
in  a  dry  airy  shed,  or  left  beyond  the  reach  of  frost.  Sow  Tripoli,  globe,  or 
Welsh  hardy,  to  stand  the  winter,  for  planting  out  in  spring,  or  for  salading  :  a 
warm  sunny  border  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  sowing  them. 

1579.  Leehs  may  still  be  transplanted,  but  the  sooner  the  better,  or  they 
will  not  get  any  size  before  winter.  Plant  in  deep  drUls  two  feet  or  so  apart, 
and  water  freely  :  draw  earth  up  to  those  in  full  growth.  Liquid  manure 
given  occasionally  will  benefit  them. 

1580.  Parsnips. — Stir  the  ground  well  between,  so  that  the  rain  may 
penetrate  quickly.    Destroy  weeds,  and  keep  the  crops  clean. 

1581.  Potatoes. — Early  crops  will  be  ready  for  taking  up  ;  but  they  will  take 
no  harm  if  left  in  the  ground  till  wanted.  If  the  disease  appears  in  the 
haum,  remove  it  instantly  from  late  crops,  if  it  is  desired  to  save  the  tubers  ; 
they  will  not  be  so  large,  but  small  and  good  is  better  than  large  and  bad. 

1582.  Turnips  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month  :  they  will  not,  probably, 
grow  large,  but  will  be  useful  in  February  and  March  for  the  early  greens 
which  they  yield  ;  they  may  be  left  thicker  than  early  sowings.  Continue  to 
use  the  hoe  unsparingly  among  advancing  crops,  for  this  is  most  important  in 
the  culture  of  the  turnip. 

15S3.  Surface  Crops — French  Beans. — A  row  or  two  should  be  left  for  seed. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  leave  any  to  ripen  on  bearing  plants,  as  they  cease  to 
yield  for  the  table  while  ripening  seed. 

1584.  Lettuce. — The  first  week  in  this  month  sow  cabbage-lettuce  for  winter 
use.  From  that  time  forward,  both  cos  and  cabbage-lettuce  may  be  sown  to 
stand  the  winter  for  spring  use  :  sow  rather  thin  on  an  open  spot,  as  it  is 
proper  to  have  these  as  stout  and  strong  as  possible ;  they  will  stand  the 
weather  much  better. 
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1585.  Eiidive.—So\7  early  this  month  for  the  last  time  this  season ;  plant 
out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  do  so  conveniently :  a  good  watering  now 
and  then,  after  planting,  is  all  the  attention  they  require.  When  they  are 
ready  for  blanching,  use  inverted  flowerpots  with  the  hole  stopped ;  but  by 
no  means  tuck  the  leaves  into  them  :  merely  clap  a  24-pot  over  the  centre. 
I  find  this  the  best  way  of  blanching  them. 

1586.  Spinach.— Ahout  the  second  week  in  this  month  sow  the  main  crop 
of  winter  spinach  :  where  a  good  supply  of  this  is  wanted,  it  would  be  best 
to  sow  every  week  this  month.  The  earliest  sown  will  grow  quickly,  but  the 
later  will  stand  the  winter  best,  and  prove  valuable  in  the  spring :  sow 
in  drills  a  foot  apart,  or  sow,  thinly,  broadcast,  treading  it  in  either  case. 

1587.  Radish  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month.  The  Black  Spanish  should 
be  sown  early  this  month  for  winter  use.  It  takes  rather  longer  than  other 
sorts  to  arrive  at  a  useful  state,  but  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
others,  except  giving  them  more  room. 

1588.  ToHiafoes.— Attend  to  these  as  directed  last  month.  To  have  these 
bear  well  in  our  short  seasons,  it  is  necessary  to  aid  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  pinching  out  all  superfluous  growth,  exposing  the  flowers  well,  and 
training  as  close  to  the  wall  as  possible. 

1589.  Exhaxisters  {Broccoli,  Brussels  Sjnouts,  <£-c.)  shoiild  be  got  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  useless  to  plant  them  after  this  month.  Broccoli  that 
are  about  heading  should  receive  plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  to  insure  their  being  fine. 

1590.  Calhage.—Qovf  early  this  month  for  a  full  crop  of  summer  cabbage. 
Sow  thinly  on  an  open  spot,  that  they  may  come  up  strong,  and  scatter  lime 
on  the  ground  to  protect  from  birds  and  insects  ;  dust  also  the  young  plants 
when  up:  get  out  a  a  supply  of  early  coleworts :  they  will  most  likely  make 
small  head  in  November. 

1591.  Ca«Z?/7ower  should  be  sown  two  or  three  times  this  month:  if  sown 
at  the  beginning,  about  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  it  will  give 
a  succession.  Sow  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give 
them  the  protection  of  frames  or  hand-lights  during  the  winter ;  but  the 
sowing  may  be  in  the  open  ground. 

1592.  The  gathering  and  drying  of  herbs  should  proceed  with  all  possible 
despatch,  and  should  not  be  left  later  than  this  month.  The  propagation  of 
herbs,  if  not  done  before,  should  be  finished  up  this  month ;  they  will  do 
little  good  if  disturbed  after. 

§  5.— The  Fruit-Garden. 

1593.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  over  wall-trees ;  for  snails,  wasps,  and  flies, 
are  as  fond  of  choice  fruit  as  man  himself.  Snails  will  attack  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, &c.,  before  they  are  ripe,  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  every  fruit  they 
approach.    Finding  out  their  haunts,  and  picking  thorn  out  with  the  hand,  is. 
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after  all,  I  believe,  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  them ;  they  are,  then, 
easily  destroyed  by  throwing  them  into  salt  and  water.  Wasps  and  flies 
must  be  dealt  with  another  way,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  one  will 
stand  by  the  trees  all  day  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them  with  the  hand. 
An  old-fashioned  plan  is  to  hang  bottles,  containing  sugar  and  beer-dregs, 
about  the  trees,  in  order  to  entrap  them  ;  but  this  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  its  unsightly  appearance.  I  would  not  recommend  syringing  with  any 
solution  or  compound,  which  might  deteriorate  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  but 
cover  with  suitable  netting.  This,  however,  may  possibly  not  be  required,  for 
insects  are  more  or  less  abundant  in  different  seasons  ;  but  apricots,  as  soon  as 
they  happen  to  crack,  are  sure  to  be  attacked  ;  and  as  this  sometimes  happens 
before  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  ripe,  it  is  always  advisable  to  cover  them. 

1594.  Took  in  all  useful  wood.  This  should  not  be  omitted  this  month, — 
they  will  scarcely  require  it  after :  remove  every  shoot  that  is  not  really 
wanted  ;  every  scrap  of  wood  that  is  not  useful  may  as  well  be  removed  now 
as  at  any  other  time.  As  it  is  not  proper  to  drench  the  trees  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  or  ripening,  any  shoots  infested  with  aphis  should  be  cleaned  with  a 
brush,  or  by  dipping  in  thick  puddle. 

1595.  Standard  trees,  where  a  regular  thinning  is  not  adopted,  should  be 
shaken  occasionally,  to  bring  down  any  fruit  that  may  be  blighted.  These 
can  be  no  good  on  the  trees,  and  the  sooner  got  rid  of  the  better. 

1596.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  raspberries  have  generally 
ceased  bearing,  and  the  old  cones  may  be  cut  down  :  as  they  will  be  of  no 
further  service,  they  are  in  the  way,  and  should  be  got  rid  of,  which  gives  the 
new  cones  a  chance  to  strengthen  and  maturate  the  shoots  ;  but  those  wanted 
for  the  next  year's  bearing  may  be  cut  away ;  it  will  then  be  advisable  to 
fork  the  ground  over.  This  will  destroy  weeds,  and  give  a  fresh  appearance, 
besides  admitting  rain.  All  borders  about  fruit-trees  should  receive  a  forking 
about  this  time.  Currants— where  any  fruit  is  near  the  ground,  that  should. 
be  gathered  first,  as  the  splashing  of  rain  is  apt  to  spoil  it.  If  ti  ees  are  netted 
over  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  birds,  flies,  &c.,  these  fi-uits  v/ill  keep  good  on 
the  trees  till  late  in  the  year.  Black  currants  will  not  keep  on  the  trees,  and 
had  better  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe. 

1597.  Strawberry-beds  may  be  planted ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  get  the  plant- 
ing done  as  soon  as  possible,  if  a  crop  of  fruit  is  expected  the  following  year. 
Even  now  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  the  runners  in  pots,  if  it  can  be  done  ;  but, 
generally,  it  will  be  found  that  strong  runners  have  already  rooted  by  this 
time,  and  may  be  removed  with  a  trowel.  Plenty  of  water  is  necessary  at 
this  time  to  newly-planted  things. 

1598.  July  and  August  is  generally  the  time  for  budding  fruit-trees  :  if  any 
stocks  are  to  be  budded  with  different  or  better  sorts,  it  should  be  done  with- 
out  delay.  Any  peaches,  nectarines,  or  other  wall-trees  that  are  scanty,  or 
unfurnished  with  v\'ood  in  any  part,  may  be  altered  considerably  by  tho 
insertion  of  a  few  beds.     This  subject  has  been  entered  into  at  length  in  a 
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former  page  ;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  repeat ;  but  a  hint  to  remind  the 
young  gardener  is  often  of  great  advantage,  and  probably  may  save  the  loss 
of  a  season. 


§  6.— Plant-Culture  under  Glass. 

1599.  Conservatory. — Flowers  are  now  so  aoundant  in  the  open  ground  that 
an  equal  profusion  would  be  in  bad  taste.  Those  that  remain  should  now  have 
plenty  of  room  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Camellias  and  acacias  now 
require  copious  watering,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  started  into  second 
growth.  Sprinkle  borders  daily,  and  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere.  Train  and 
prune  all  climbing  plants  in  graceful  festoons,  avoiding  stiff  formal  tying-in, 
Tvhich  prevents  free  flowering  in  plants  of  a  climbing  habit.  All  plants 
intended  for  early  forcing  should  now  be  placed  so  that  the  wood  may  be 
thoroughly  ripened,  for  on  that  chiefly  depends  the  future  bloom.  Strong- 
growing  plants,  such  as  diosmas,  the  epacridfe,  coleonemas,  which  have  been 
dn  shade  to  prolong  their  flowering,  should  now  be  placed  in  a  bright  sunny 
place.  Late-flowering  Azaleas  now  i-equire  shifting  and  training,  so  that  the 
foliage  draws  out  properly  before  winter.  On  the  slightest  indication  of  thrips, 
fumigate.  Camellias  also  require  shifting,  if  not  done  last  month.  When 
they  have  rooted  in  the  new  soil,  give  them  plenty  of  air  day  and  night,  and 
-syringe  freely  three  or  four  times  a  week  in  fine  weather.  Dap/tne  indica, 
Tjoth  red  and  white,  as  well  as  Magnolia  fuscata,  are  very  suitable  compa- 
nions to  the  camellia,  requiring  exactly  similar  treatment  and  temperature. 
Pelargoniums  which  have  gone  out  of  flower  should  be  exposed  in  the  open 
air  to  ripen  their  wood  preparatory  to  being  cut  down  in  Septembei*. 

1600.  The  principal  plants  that  decorate  the  conservatory  at  this  season  will 
be  with  some  of  the  more  common  annuals, — fuchsias,  scarlet  geraniums,  with 
achimenes  ;  and  where  there  is  room,  a  considerable  number  of  stove-plants 
imd  orchids  may  be  safely  introduced  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  a  few  palms,  &c., 
be  added,  they  will  give  the  charm  of  tropical  scenery  to  the  house,  and  render 
it  more  attractive.  Brugmansias,  and  other  gross-feeding  plants,  may  be 
liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure  to  maintain  them  in  vigorous  health, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prolong  the  period  of  their  blooming. 

1601.  The  climbing  plants  will  require  going  over  at  short  intei-vals  to  keep 
the  strong  growers  within  limits  :  any  shoots  which  have  done  blooming  may 
be  cut  in,  which,  in  many  species,  will  induce  a  second  flowering.  Examine 
plants  out  of  doors  ;  and  any  appearing  to  suffer  from  rain,  &c.,  should  be  at 
once  removed  under  glass. 

1602.  Some  of  the  earlier-started  orchids  will  have  ripened  their  growth, 
and  may  now  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  drier  house,  where  they  can  slowly 
progress  to  a  state  of  rest.  As  the  plants  approach  a  state  of  maturity,  more 
light  may  be  allowed  them,  which  will  help  to  ripen  the  pseudo  bulbs.  Con- 
tinue to  plants  yet  growing  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  to 
carry  on  the  present  year's  growth,  but  avoid  unnecessary  stimulants  at  this 
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season,  which  might  induce  a  fresh  growth,  which  to  many  species  would  be 
injurious  to  their  blooming  next  season.  Fires  will  be  necessary  during  cold 
nights  ;  but  lessen  the  shade,  except  in  bright  weather.  Plants  suspended  on 
blocks  and  baskets  must  be  daily  examined  to  see  the  growing  material  is 
kept  sufl&ciently  moist,  while,  at  the  same  time,  stagnant  damp  must  be 
avoided. 

1603.  As  light  decreases,  shading  must  likewise  be  gradually  lessened,  and 
in  a  short  time  discontinued  altogether,  except  to  a  section  of  orchids,  which 
will  require  it  for  some  time  longer.  We  have,  in  a  former  i^artj^ adverted  to  the 
importance  of  well  ripening  the  wood  of  plants  (hard-wooded  ones  especially) 
intended  to  bloom  in  perfection  next  season,  and  we  allude  to  it  again,  as  the 
year's  growth  by  this  time  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  completed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  autumn  should  be  devoted  to  maturing  the  season's  growth. 
Exposure  to  the  full  influence  of  light  and  air,  which  are  the  principal  agents 
to  effect  this  purpose,  is  essential ;  and  although  water  in  sufficient  quantities 
must  be  given  to  meet  the  plants'  requirements,  they  should  not  have  more,  as- 
an  extra  supply  of  water  might,  in  some  instances,  induce  an  autumnal 
growth.  It  will  be  better  to  soak  each  plant  well  when  requiring  water,  and 
then  allow  it  to  become  somewhat  dry,  than  merely  to  damp  the  surface  only 
daily,  while  the  principal  parts  of  the  roots  are  suffering. 

1604.  Achimenes,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  may  be  placed  in  a  frame  to 
ripen  their  tubers,  exposing  them  fully  to  the  sun,  but  keeping  them  rather 
dry.  If  the  different  varieties  of  epiphyllum  have  made  their  growth  under 
glass,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  sunny  spot  out  of  doors.  Pot  off  seedling 
cinerarias,  Chinese  primroses,  and  calceolarias  from  the  seed-pans  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 

1605.  As  stove-plants  in  the  conservatory  go  out  of  bloom,  remove  them  to 
a  house  of  medium  temperature  to  ripen,  unless  they  are  likely  to  bloom' 
again,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  the  stove  and  be  heated,  so  as  to 
bring  on  successional  flowers.  Some  of  the  free-growing  stove-plants,  as 
justicias,  eranthemums,  &c. ,  may  require  a  small  shift,  or  the  foliage  is  apt  to 
become  sickly.     Let  the  whole  have  air  liberally  to  induce  a  stocky  growth. 

1606.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  conservatory  and  show-house  will 
be  gay  with  the  different  varieties  of  Lilium  lancifolium,  fuchsias,  neriums, 
balsams,  achimenes,  &c.,  in  addition  to  a  selection  from  the  stove  and  orchid- 
house.  As  light  will  now  be  decreasing,  the  conservatory  climbers  may  be 
pruned  back,  selecting  those  shoots  for  the  purpose  that  have  nearly  done 
flowering.  This  will  allow  more  light  to  fall  on  the  plants  below,  and  will 
prove  advantageous  to  the  ripening  of  their  wood.  Vigorous-growing  plants, 
whether  out  in  the  open  border  or  in  pots,  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water.  Brugmansias  especially  should  have  liquid  manure  to  enable  them  to 
bloom  in  perfection.  Amaryllids  which  have  perfected  their  growth  may  be 
placed  in  a  dry  place  to  winter.  There  is  one  section  of  this  tribe,  however, 
with  elongated  bulbs,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  entirely  without  water, 
even  when  in  a  state  of  rest.     These  latter,  with  Pancratium  speciosum  and 
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fragrans,  kc,  should  be  placed  on  the  back  shelves  of  a  vinery,  or  any  house 
of  medium  temperature,  supplying  them  only  with  water  sufficient  to  keep 
their  foliage  from  dying  off.  Complete  the  potting  of  chrysanthemums,  and 
plunge  them  in  ashes  or  sawdust  to  save  watering.  Stake  neatly,  and  stop 
mildew  wherever  it  appears,  by  dusting  a  little  flour  of  sulphur  over  the 
infected  leaves.    Water  with  liquid  manure  freely. 


§  7.— Fruit-Culture  under  Glass. 

1607.  Vinery. — "Whenever  the  leaves  in  the  early-house  show  indications  of 
ripening,  the  sashes  should  be  removed  and  the  vines  fully  exposed  :  beyond 
stopping  any  late  laterals,  the  vines  should  not  be  touched  until  the  leaves  fall. 
While  the  vines  ai'e  thus  exposed,  the  sashes,  rafters,  &c.,  should  be  put  into  a 
si-t-ie  of  repair,  and  painted,  that  everything  may  be  in  good  order  when  the 
time  for  forcing  again  arrives.  If  the  sashes  are  not  wanted  for  repairing, 
they  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  ripening  grapes,  peaches, 
&c.,  against  walls,  forwarding  tomatoes,  or  to  assist  in  the  propagation  of 
bedding-stuff.  Young  vines,  planted  during  the  past  or  present  season,  should 
be  stopped  when  once  they  reach  the  top  of  the  house.  Where  the  rods, 
however,  are  intended  to  cany  fruit  next  season,  and  the  vines  are  growing 
freely,  six  or  eight  joints  beyond  where  it  is  intended  to  cut  them  back  should 
be  left,  as  a  too  close  stopping  might  cause  the  princijDal  eyes  to  break,  and 
endanger  next  season's  show  of  fruit.  Lateral  shoots,  after  this,  may  be  kept 
stopped  back  pretty  close,  as  the  object  will  now  be  more  to  ripen  the  existing 
■wood  than  to  encourage  fresh  growth. 

1608.  Besides  looking  over  ripe  grapes  to  remove  decaj'ed  berries  and  stop- 
ping the  lateral  shoots  as  they  are  formed,  there  are  not  many  instructions  to 
he  given  for  the  vinery  this  month. 

1609.  Fires,  especially  to  houses  containing  Muscat  grapes,  should  be  made 
each  evening  and  during  wet  dull  days,  that  abundant  ventilation  may  be 
kept  on.  Vines  in  pots,  intended  to  fruit  next  season,  must  be  closely  watched 
to  get  the  wood  perfectly  ripened.  As  they  have  now  completed  their  growth, 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  pretty  freely  to  swell  out  the  buds  to  carry  next 
season's  crop.  The  plants  must  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  thus  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  light  :  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  principal 
leaves  as  the  wood  assumes  a  brown  hue.  Lessen  the  water  by  degrees,  and 
allow  (if  practicable)  a  lower  night  temperature. 

1610.  Pinery. — As  soon  as  the  house  for  next  season's  fruiting  is  ready, 
!the  plants  should  be  transferred  there  at  once  :  the  most  forward  -plants 
should  be  selected,  and  have  their  final  shift  before  removal.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  have  fruit  early,  say  in  April  or  May,  the  frui ting-pot  must  not  be 
too  large,  as  it  willbe  necessar}'  to  get  the  plants  into  rest  early.  As  a  rule,  they 
should  have  their  pots  well  filled  with  roots  by  the  middle  of  September  ;  and 
while  gro\ving,  allow  them  all  the  light  you  can  command,  and  a  proportionate 
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•quantity  of  air.  The  best  pines  for  very  early  forcing  are  the  black  Antigua 
common  Queen,  and  the  Providence ;  to  assist  them,  a  few  Jamaicas  may  be 
started  in  October,  as  they  take  a  couple  of  months  longer  to  ripen.  The 
plants  for  the  summer  crop  may  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  unless  there  are 
reasons  for  potting  them  immediately.  They  may  have  a  larger  shift  than 
recommended  for  the  above,  and  should  be  kept  longer  growing  in  the 
autumn. 

1611.  As  the  plants  are  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  pots  they  are  now  placed 
in,  the  size  will  be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  pine  grown,  and  in  some  measure 
by  the  size  of  the  plant.  For  queens  and  pines  of  similar  habit,  pots  of 
-from  12  to  15  inches  diameter  will  be  sufficiently  large;  while  pots  from 
15  to  18  inches  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  largest  Providences  and 
Cayennes.  We  have  recommended  the  largest-sized  pots,  supposing  the  plants 
are  well  grown  and  in  vigorous  health  ;  but  nothing  but  disappointment  will 
follow  placing  pines  in  large  pots,  when  the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing 
are  not  filled  with  roots  to  justify  shifting  them.  Much,  however,  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  to  grow  pines,  is  to  have  them  planted  on  a  bed  of  soil 
fiimished  with  bottom-heat,  either  by  hot-water  pipes,  or  by  applying  hot 
dung  underneath  ;  the  soil  being  supported  by  brickwork  and  slates,  or  rough 
boards.  The  bottom-heat  required  will  be  from  S5°  to  95°,  and  the  soil  may 
be  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  sand  and  leaf-mould,  varying  the  latter  as  the 
loam  is  heavy  or  light.  If  the  plants  are  growing  in  pots,  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  the  beds  whenever  the  bottom-heat  is  right ;  a  few  of  the 
outside  roots  being  liberated,  and  the  soil  carefully  packed  round  the  balls  as 
you  proceed.  The  bed  should  be  brought  pretty  close  up  to  the  glass  ;  for  as 
the  plants  will  grow  vigorously  during  the  autumn,  they  will  require  an  abun- 
dance of  light,  assisted  by  a  liberal  supply  of  air,  to  check  vegetation  and 
mature  the  fruit.  In  planting  out  or  growing  in  pots,  always  allow  plenty 
of  room  between  the  plants,  that  the  leaves  may  spread  themselves  in 
an  horizontal  direction,  and  thus  expose  their  surface  better  to  the  light ;  and 
it  should  likewise  be  a  point  that  the  light  and  air  should  reach  the  lower 
leaves,  which  can  never  be  the  case  when  they  are  crowded  together.  Directly 
the  succession-plants  are  removed  to  the  fruiting-house,  the  younger  plants 
intended  to  succeed  later  next  season,  and  suckers,  should  be  re-shifted  and 
plunged  to  occupy  their  places.  After  the  suckers.  &c.,  are  potted  and 
plunged,  keep  them  rather  close  for  a  few  days  till  they  begin  to  grow,  after 
which  expose  them  to  light  and  air. 

161 2.  Pines  in  fruit  will  require  water  often,  as  the  pots  at  this  time  will 
be  fuller  of  roots  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Syi'inge  well  each  ;  warm,  and 
close  the  house  afterwards.  The  pines  for  winter  fruiting  will  now  be  in 
bloom,  and  while  such  is  the  case  be  careful  to  keep  the  syringe  from  the 
fiowers. 

1613.  Peaches. — As  the  houses  ai"e  cleared  of  fruit,  the  trees  should  be  gone 
over,  and  the  wood  not  required  for  fruit  next  season  should  be  cut  away  : 
tie  the  remaining  shoots  neatly  in,  without  injuring  the  leaves,  removing  the 
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laterals  as  you  proceed  :  this  will  allow  more  light  and  air  to  reach  the  shoots  in^ 
tended  to  carry  next  season's  fniit,  and  assist  towards  maturing  well-developed 
fruit-buds.  To  ripen  the  wood,  close  up  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  temperature  of  85°.  In  the  evening  again  open  the  house  as  much  as 
the  sashes  will  allow  :  fires  should  be  made  in  wet  weather,  accompanied  by 
air.  The  aim  should  be  a  dry  and  rather  high  temperature  by  day,  and  as 
cold  a  one  by  night  as  circumstances  permit.  Keep  down  red  spider  by  well 
syringing  every  morning,  with  air  on  the  house.  When  the  leaves  begin  to 
change  colour,  and  the  wood  becomes  brown  up  to  the  point,  the  sashes  may 
be  removed.  Fruit-trees  in  pots,  intended  for  forcing,  if  the  wood  is  well' 
ripened,  supposing  they  have  been  growing  under  glass,  may  be  removed  to 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  in  a  few  weeks  to  a  shady  cool  place  to  rest. 

1614.  Melons. — The  late  crop  will  be  advancing ;  and  as  hght  is  decreasing, 
keep  the  vines  further  apart,  that  the  leaves,  as  they  are  formed,  may  not 
crowd  each  other.  Attend  carefully  to  bottom-heat,  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  decline.  Red  spider  must  be  kept  in  check,  by  now  and  then  wash- 
ing the  interior  walls  with  lime  and  sulphur.  Water  cautiously,  but  do  not 
allow  the  growing  plants  to  get  dry,  which  would  check  them  and  induce  the 
attacks  of  spider.  To  grow  melons  in  perfection,  they  should  progress 
regularly  :  hence  the  necessity  for  steady  bottom-heat,  and  close  watching  as 
regards  watering  during  the  entire  period  of  their  growth. 

1615.  Cucumbers,  as  the  nights  get  colder,  may  have  a  shght  covering,  and 
the  bottom-heat,  if  declining,  should  be  renewed.  Keep  down  mildew  with 
sulphur ;  the  covering  by  night,  and  the  increased  bottom-heat,  will,  how- 
ever, help  to  keep  this  in  check. 


§  8.— Hotbed  and  Frame  Cultivation. 

1616.  In  a  large  establishment  there  are  many  pui-poses  to  which  frames 
can  be  applied  at  this  time  of  the  year,  both  for  kitchen-garden,  floral,  and 
other  departments.  It  is  a  good  time  to  strike  the  winter  stock  of  bedding- 
plants,  for  raising  cinerarias,  &c.,  for  which  purpose  the  bed  described  last 
month  will  be  useful.  Frames  without  the  hotbed  are  also  very  useful.  Mig- 
nonette, nemophila,  and  other  annuals  sown  now  in  pots,  and  kept  in  cold 
frames,  will  flower  in  the  winter.  Horn  carrots  sown  now  in  the  manner 
described  in  January  will  be  useful  in  the  winter ;  that  is,  without  making 
a  new  hotbed  for  them,  but  renewing  the  soil  on  an  old  one.  Heat  is  unne- 
cessary to  raise  them,  but  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  the  winter  by 
means  of  fresh  lining.  Cauliflowers  are  often  sown  in  a  frame,  to  save  them 
from  birds,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  uncover  them  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  up^ 
to  prevent  a  spindling  gi'owth.  It  is  advisable  to  look  forward  to  the  winter, 
and  sow  everything  in  time  to  allow  of  making  sufficient  growth  before 
•winter. 

1617.  Cucumhers,  that  have  been  carefully  stopped,  trained,  and  pegged 
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'down,  will  continue  in  bearing.  If  mildew  appears,  sprinkle  the  leaves,  and 
dust  with  sulphur ;  but  if  very  bad,  it  is  better  to  stai't  new  plants.  If  started 
-on  new  beds  now,  they  will  continue  bearing  until  Christmas,  and  with  care 
all  the  winter ;  but  they  should  be  on  good  4-foot  beds,  so  that  good 
linings  may  be  applied ;  for,  as  the  season  wanes,  and  the  weather  becomes 
colder,  heat  must  be  provided  accordingly.  Give  fruiting  plants  the  benefit 
•of  gentle  showers. 

1618.  Melons. — The  same  directions  apply  to  these  now  as  formerly. 
Where  the  fruit  is  swelling,  keep  up  a  brisk  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  ;  but 
where  it  is  approaching  ripeness,  let  the  beds  gradually  dry  off :  also,  where 
fruit  is  setting,  maintain  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  as  they  do  not  set  well 
if  kept  damp  at  the  time. 

1619.  Mushrooms. — To  make  a  bed  for  a  good  supply  of  these  in  the 
autumn,  it  should  be  done  in  a  shed,  or  some  dry  airy  place.  Let  a  good 
quantity  of  short  stable-dung  be  got  under  cover,  and  mix  about  one-third  the 
quantity  of  soil  with  it.  Some  gardeners  disregard  this  process,  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  an  improvement.  Let  the  mixture  be  worked  backwards  and 
forwards  at  least  a  fortnight ;  if  for  a  longer  time,  it  will  be  better,  for  the 
material  cannot  be  too  short ;  but  take  care  never  to  lay  it  together,  for  the 
increased  pressure  causes  a  rank,  fetid  smell,  which  is  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided,  since  it  would  be  destructive  to  the  crop.  Never  lay  it  above  four 
feet  in  height, — rather  less  than  otherwise:  when  ready,  proceed  to  make  the 
•bed  in  a  ridge  or  conical  form.  As  this  gives  the  greater  surface  for  the 
crop,  beat  the  dung  well  in  the  process,  and,  when  finished,  let  it  remain  for 
a  day  or  two ;  then  ascertain  the  temperature,  either  by  placing  a  ther- 
mometer in  it,  or  thrusting  a  stick  into  it :  if,  after  remaining  a  day  or  night, 
the  thermometer  should  indicate  not  above  80°,  or  the  stick  on  withdrawal 
feels  comfortably  warm,  it  is  time  to  spawn  it.  ]\Iuch  has  been  said  about 
letting  the  bed  all  but  cool  before  spawning, — I  have  found  it  best  to  choose  a 
high  rather  than  low  temperature  ;  the  spawn  sets  to  work  more  freely  and 
rapidly,  and  the  mushrooms  come  up  more  uniform  over  the  bed.  The  process 
•of  spawning  has  been  already  described.     It  is  not  advisable  to  case  the  bed 

(that  is,  putting  a  case  of  good  firesh  loamy  soil  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
in  thickness  all  over  it)  immediately  after  sjiawning ;  but  cover  thinly  with 
straw  for  a  day  or  two,  or  till  the  spawn  just  begins  to  take  hold  of  the  dung ; 
then  case  it,  beating  the  soil  firmly,  and,  lastly,  put  on  straw  enough  to 
exclude  the  light ;  and  as  the  weather  and  the  bed  cool,  increase  the  cover- 
ing and  add  garden-mats.  In  making  mushroom-beds,  much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  spawn.  Good  spawn,  which  ought  to  be  pi-ocured  at  all 
nurseries,  &c.,  is  full  of  fine  downy-looking  threads,  and  smells  exactly  like 
•mushrooms:  it  is  sometimes  found  in  plenty  in  heaps  of  old  manure,  that 
lave  been  several  years  without  being  disturbed. 

1620.  Corn  Salad  sown  now  in  a  cold  frame  will  be  very  useful  in  winter. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  place  16  inches  of  earth  in  the  frame,  and  sowing  on 
that,  treading  or  otherwise  matting  the  surface  of  the  soil  firmly.  Some  young 
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plants  of  parsley  planted  on  the  same  depth  of  soil,  six  inches  apart,  will  ba 
useful  also  in  winter. 

1621.  Mushrooms.— The  mushroom  is  a  vegetable  requiring  a  system  of 
treatment  pecuHar  to  itself,  and  so  widely  different  from  that  of  any  other, 
that  those  that  do  not  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  mode 
of  cultivation,  necessarily  fail.  The  first  and  most  important  requisite  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  good  spawn.  Spawn  of  excellent  quality  may 
')e  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1622.  To  one  barrow-load  of  moderately  strong  loam  add  two  of  horse- 
droppings  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  two  of  cow-dung  (sheep  or  deer-dung, 
may  be  used  with  equal  success).  Thoroughly  mix  these  in  a  dry  state,  then 
wet  and  work  the  mixture  to  the  consistency  of  mortar,  and  spread  it  over  a 
level  floor.  When  it  is  set  sufficiently  firm,  cut  it  into  bricks  about  a  foot 
square ;  place  them  on  edge  in  an  aii-y  situation,  but  sheltered  from  wet ; 
when  they  become  tolerably  dry,  build  them  into  a  square  heap,  placing  a 
piece  of  spawn  on  each  brick  between  every  layer,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  dry  litter.  The  heap  will  now  require  attention  to  prevent  its  ferment- 
ing too  strongly.  If  the  thermometer  rises  above  90°,  the  litter  must  be 
removed,  the  heap  flattened  and  re-covered.  Should  fermentation  not  take 
place  sufficiently  for  the  working  of  the  spawn,  more  litter  must  be  added ;  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  at  this  crisis  of  spawn-making.  If  the  spawn 
does  not  run  freely  through  the  whole  mass  until  it  becomes  of  a  whitish 
appearance,  it  will  be  of  inferior  quality ;  but  if  it  passes  this  state,  and, 
upon  breaking  the  bricks,  long  filaments  or  thi-eads  are  found,  it  will  be 
almost  useless  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  The  spring  is  the  best  time 
for  this  process,  as  it  is  easier  to  raise  the  temperature  than  to  depress  it,  and 
a  better  opportunity  of  drying  the  spawn  is  gained,  which  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  in  keeping  it  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  attended  with  success  any  time  between  March  and  September. 
Spawn  well  made,  properly  dried  and  secm-ely  stored,  will  retain  its  properties- 
almost  any  length  of  time. 

1623.  Horse-dung  is  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  most  readj^,  of  all  manures 
for  the  generation  of  natural  spawn,  and  when  properly  managed,  no  manure 
equals  it  for  this  purpose.     As  it  is  generally  used,  or  rather  abused,  a  suc- 
cessful result  is  not  so  general.     The  dung  is  either  fermented  until  it  really 
reaches  the  state  of  spit-dung,  or  it  is  procured  in  such  condition  from  exhausted 
linings,  and  thrown  together  in  the  shape  of  a  bed  three  or  four  feet  thick,, 
made  firm  by  heading  or  beating,  left  for  a  fortnight  or  so ;  then  spawned  again», 
left  for  about  the  same  space  of  time,  when  it  is  earthed  over  to  the  thickness- 
of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  covered  with  litter.     If  the  dung  is  in  that  state- 
of  dryness  and  heat  which  is  suitable  for  the  working  of  the  spawn,  in  due 
time  mushrooms  in  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  few  come  to 
perfection.     By  this  time  the  bed  is  found  rather  dry,  and  a  drenching  of  cold 
water  is  given, — a  system  of  treatment  as  inconsistent  with  the  production  of 
mushrooms  as  possible. 
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1624.  A  few  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  "Gardeners'  Magazine," 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Birton,  endeavoui'ed  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  above  plan, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  plan  of  his  own  as  follows : — ''At  any  season  of 
+he  year  procure  fresh  horse-dung,  divest  it  of  the  longest  litter,  add  sufficient 
soil-loam  to  prevent  excessive  fermentation.  Make  the  bed  of  a  substance 
suitable  to  the  time  of  the  year,  and,  if  possible,  under  shelter,— say  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  summer,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  winter;  head  and  beat 
firmly,  and  let  it  rest  until  a  settled  temperature  of  from  80°  to  90°  is  obtained. 
At  that  time  introduce  pieces  of  spawn  about  two  or  three  inches  square,  a  foot 
apart,  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed.  It  is  better  that  the  spawn  be  in  large 
pieces,  as,  if  the  temperature  of  the  bed  should  accidentally  rise  so  as  to  burn 
it,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  middle  of  a  large  piece  being  uninjured,  while  a  small 
piece  would  be  destroyed  altogether.  Let  the  bed  remain  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  then  examine  the  spawn,  and  if  it  be  running  freely,  earth  it  over  to 
the  thickness  of  three  inches  with  good  rich  loam,  and  beat  it  firmly  and 
smoothly  down  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  cover  with  litter  to  the  thick- 
ness that  the  temperature  of  the  bed  will  indicate  as  necessary.  In  about  a 
month,  give  the  whole  bed  a  soaking  with  boiling  water,  or  nearly  so,  and 
water  the  litter  with  the  same.  This  will  infuse  a  genial  warmth  and  moisture 
into  the  bed  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  mushroom,  and  destroy 
all  insects."  Beds  made  on  this  principle  will  become  literally  a  mass  of 
spontaneons  spawn. 

§  9.  — Bee-Keeping. 

i6'25.  A  warm  corner  of  the  garden,  with  a  south-eastern  aspect,  will  be 
very  conveniently  occupied  by  a  few  beehives.  Bees  travel  considerable  dis- 
tances for  their  food,  and  although  objections  are  raised  to  the  system  of 
changing  their  locality,  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  hilly  countries  to  carry 
the  hives  to  the  hills  when  the  heather  is  in  bloom  ;  for  the  bees,  it  is  said, 
give  a  preference  to  the  pollen  produced  on  dry  sterile  soils,  finding  it  more 
aromatic,  probably.  For  the  same  reason  the  honey  of  the  most  fertile  coun- 
tries is  not  the  most  prized ;  for  instance,  the  plains  of  Champagne,  by  no 
means  rich  except  in  the  produce  of  their  vines,  are  remarkable  for  their  honey  ; 
none  being  more  prized  than  that  of  Narbonne,  and  the  country  round 
Corbi^res.  The  honey  of  Hymettus,  a  range  of  low  limestone  hills,  with  a 
sterile  stunted  vegetation,  is  also  renowned  in  classic  lore. 

1626.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  bar-hive,  and  the 
system  which  it  involves,  and  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  learning  the 
nature  of  the  bars  which  distinguish  the  hive.  This  hive,  in  its  most  com- 
plete form,  consists  of  three  boxes  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  wea- 
ther, and  well  put  together ;  the  stock-box  being  tho  bottom  one ;  a  centre 
box  which  is  placed  directly  over  the  other,  and  the  super-box  ;  all  being  of 
equal  size,  and  fitting  into  each  other.  The  first  and  second  box  have  a 
loose  centre-board,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  grating,  for  a  top  ;  the  third  box  is  not 
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SO  deep  as  the  others,  and  has  a  solid  top.  The  light  loose  bars,  which 
are  fitted  in  the  loose  under-surface  of  the  top,  are  the  parallel  foun- 
dations on  which  the  combs  are  to  be  worked,  the  underside  of  the 
bars  being  prepared  by  spreading  wax  over  them,  clean  worker-comb 
being  reserved  for  the  purpose.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Golding : — "Having  heated  a  flat-iron,  and  inverted  it 
on  a  table  between  two  bricks,  quite  level,  he  melts  a  bit  of  beeswax 
upon  it,  and  then  draws  the  centre  of  his  bar,  which  should  be  warm,  across 
the  liquid  wax,  to  acquire  a  thin  layer  of  that  substance  on  its  surface,  and 
instantly  taking  the  piece  of  cane,  dipping  the  edge  in  the  same  liquid  wax, 
presses  it  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  bar.  Some  pieces  of  clean  worker-comb 
should  be  annually  preserved  for  this  purpose,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  dust 
or  moths.  When  used,  they  must  be  nicely  cut  and  their  original  dependence 
preserved,  that  the  cells  may  dip  in  the  right  direction  :  they  need  not  be  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  Bars,  which  have  been  used,  should  not  be  cleared 
of  propolis  or  sound  wax,  if  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  comb  correctly 
attached."  Propolis  in  particular  is  highly  agreeable  to  bees.  The  easy 
removal  of  loaded  side-combs  for  obtaining  occasionally  whatever  honey  the 
bees  can  spare,  is  one  advantage  of  hives  surmounted  with  loose  bars ;  they 
have  also  another  and  an  important  one,  especially  to  the  storified  or  collateral 
hives.  *'Mr.  Harman,"  says  Dr.  Bevan,  ''noticed,  some  years  ago,  to  Mr. 
Golding,  the  occasional  superabundance  of  large-celled  combs  in  those  hives  or 
boxes  which  have  been  storified  late  in  the  season.  I  have  myself  several  times 
observed  this,  sometimes  early  in  the  season, — as  early  as  April;  sometimes 
even  in  single  hiving.  This  state  of  the  beehive,  in  the  case  of  doubled 
stocks,  is  probably  owing  to  the  doubling  having  taken  place  when  the  queen 
is  about  to  lay  drone  eggs,  and  when  there  is  an  instinctive  disposition 
in  the  bees  to  provide  against  such  laying.  It  may  also  arise,  especially  in 
single  hiving,  from  the  combs  being  built  when  there  is  a  j)lentiful  honey 
harvest,  the  cells  being  made  to  hold  the  greatest  quantity  in  a  given  space, 
and  cause  the  least  expenditure  of  work  and  materials.  In  such  a  season, 
where  there  is  ample  room  provided,  the  proportion  of  drone-camps  will 
amount  to  one-half  or  more.  Indeed,  these  honej'-cells,  whatever  their 
diameter,  have  sometimes  a  gi-eat  depth.  I  have  often  had  combs  2^  inches 
thick,  and  sometimes  find  the  cells  on  one  side  1^  deep,  whilst  those  on  the 
converse  side  are  of  the  usual  depth.  It  is  remarkable,  whatever  be  the 
depth  of  the  honey-cells,  their  diameter  is  always  the  same  as  the  drones  or 
workers,  except  in  particular  cases,  such  as  the  forming  of  transition-cells. 
However  advantageous  the  large  cells  may  be  for  storing  honey,  they  would, 
if  left  in  stock-hives,  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  apiary's  success.  For  want 
-of  attention  to  this  subject,  bee-masters  must. sometimes  have  found  the  pro- 
'ducts  of  their  apiaries  perplexingly  uncertain,  and  will  at  once  seethe  import- 
ance of  the  remedy  proposed,  i.e.,  the  removal  of  as  many  bars  as  are 
necessary,  and  the  substitution  of  others  furnished  with  worker-comb." 
1627.  This  is  the  season  when  honey  should  be  taken  from  the  hive ;  but  it 
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-  should  be  taken  with  caution  ;  the  stock  should  be  left  with  not  less  thar 
twenty  pounds,  otherwise  they  must  be  fed  or  lost.  When  the  stocks  ar 
weak,  of  course  no  honey  can  be  spared. 

1628.  At  tno  end  of  August  begin  to  prepare  for  taking  up  extra  hives, 
■ascertain  which  of  the  hives  are  strongest  and  healthiest,  for  these  only  should 
be  kept.  Activity  in  carrying  in  pollen,  vigorous  blowing  at  the  entrance, 
irritability  on  tapping  at  the  hive,  a  sweet  and  luscious  odour  issuing  from  the 
entrance,  resentment  of  the  attacks  of  strange  insects,  are  all  signs  of  health 
and  strength.  Where  such  signs  do  not  exist,  most  likely  the  stock  is  weak  or 
the  queen  has  died  without  having  a  successor  ;  such  hives  should  not  be  kept 
but  joined  to  better  ones.  About  this  time  the  services  of  the  drones  are  no 
longer  required,  and  as  their  consumption  of  food  is  considerable,  the  bees 
proceed  to  eject  them  from  the  hives,  and  when  once  out  they  soon  perish. 
The  numbers  lying  about  frequently  alarm  the  inexperienced  bee-keeper, 
who  fancies  that  a  sudden  destruction  has  come  upon  his  hive. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
ON  HABVESTING  SOILS  AND  COMPOSTS. 

1629.  Plants  derive  the  chief  part  of  their  food  from  the  soil,  and  as 
the  growth  of  different  species  of  plants  is  promoted  by  certain  substances 
taken  up  in  different  proportions  from  it,  which  requires  to  be  replaced  in 
order  to  reproduce  the  same  crop,  it  is  obvious  that  this  renovation  of  the 
soil  is  a  very  important  part  of  gardening,  as  it  is  of  cultivation  on  a  greater 
scale.  Much  discrimination  and  judgment  is  therefore  required  in  the  pre- 
paration of  composts  and  arrangement  of  the  manure-heap.  A  rough  analysis 
of  natural  soils  usually  presents  a  per-centage  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
potash,  and  other  substances,  which  enter  into  their  composition  with  certain 
organic  matters,  to  which  they  owe  much  of  their  fertility.  The  organic  matter 
is  of  a  very  complex  character,  and  owes  its  origin  in  a  great  degree  to  vegetable 
remains,  as  the  roots  and  stems  of  former  crops  ;  but  also,  in  part,  to  decayed 
animal  remains,  both  of  which  are  found  to  decompose  under  the  influence  of 
water,  air,  and  heat,  producing  a  blackish-brown  powdery  substance-  on  ana- 
lysis, known  as  h2inuis, — a  substance  which  includes  a  great  many  vegetable 
acids  in  its  composition. 

1630.  "  The  opinion  of  chemists  is  much  divided,"  Dr.  Scoficrn  remarks,  in 
his  recently-published  work  on  the  "Chemistry  of  Soils,"*  "as  to  whether 
the  hujnic  acid  bodies,  when  dissolved,  are  actually  absorbed  by  plants,  as 

•  Handy  Book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils.    By  J.  Scoffern,  M.B.    Bell  &  Daldy. 
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nourishment  in  that  condition,  or  whether  complete  decomposition  into- 
gaseous  elements  must  be  the  preparatory  step  to  their  appropriation.  In 
either  case  the  alkalies  must  be  eflficacious,  for  the  solvent  action  which  they 
exercise  advances  by  one  degree  at  least  their  final  decomposition. 

1631.  "  That  some  important  function  of  these  bodies  is  intimately  associated 
with  then-  extreme  avidity  for  alkalies,  especially  for  ammonia,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  So  great  is  their  tendency  to  unite  with  it  that  it  is  exceedinglj' 
difficult  to  procure  acids  of  this  series  free  from  it.  Not  only  do  they  absorb 
all  of  this  alkali  they  come  in  contact  with,  but  it  is  suspected  that  they 
actually,  like  many  other  jDorous  bodies,  promote  the  combination  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  form  ammonia, — a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  by  which 
the  products  of  natural  decomposition  to  which  vegetables  are  disposed  are 
endowed  with  the  property  of  generating  that  which  is  necessary  to  their  own 
solution,  and  consequently  to  their  assimilation  as  food ;  not  merely  of  col- 
lecting, but  of  generating  ammonia  for  their  own  use." 

1632.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  certain  elements  must  be  sup- 
plied ;  and  all  who  have  examined  this  question  admit  that  the  value  of  manures 
is  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  or  phosphates  which  they  contain,  more  espe- 
cially the  former;  for  nitrogen  is  almost  synonymous  with  ammonia,  that  being 
the  chief  source  of  nitrogen  for  plants.  "Let  the  cultivator  then,"  saj's  Dr. 
Scoffern  further  on,  "  take  care  of  his  ammonia ;  let  him  take  care  of  his  phos- 
pates ;  let  him  prevent  the  loss  of  all  soluble  matters  from  his  compost-heap." ' 

1633.  The  first  and  most  important  source  of  these  elements  is  farm-yard 
manure,  which,  in  its  fresh  state,  consists  of  the  refuse  of  straw,  of  green  vege- 
table matter,  and  the  excreta  of  domestic  animals.  Horse-dung  varies  in  its 
composition  according  to  the  food  of  the  animal,  being  most  valuable  when 
fed  upon  grain,  being  then  firm  in  consistence  and  rich  in  phosphates.  Sheep- 
htter  is  a  very  active  manure,  and  rich  in  sulphur  and  nitrogen  ;  "  for  if  a  slip 
of  white  pajDcr,  previously  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lead,  be  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  fresh  sheep-dung,  the  paper  will  be  blackened :  a  sure  test  of  the 
presence  of  sulphur." 

1634.  Cow-litter  is  cooler,  and  less  rich  in  nitrogenous  or  azotized  matter  ; 
but  it  is  rich  in  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  and  thus  better  adapted  for  delicate 
and  deep-rooted  plants.  Swine's  dung  is  still  less  azotized  and  more  watery, 
and  full  of  vegetable  matter,— generally  seeds  not  dead,  but  ready  to  germi- 
nate ;  but  the  most  important  of  all  manures  is  the  urine  from  the  stables  and 
drainings  of  the  dung-heap,  which  is  wasted  daily  to  an  enormous  extent. 
"The  urine  of  carnivorous  animals,"  says  the  authority  we  have  already 
quoted,  "  is  rich  in  the  principles  urea  and  uric  acid.  In  herbivora,  hip- 
puric  acid  takes  its  place  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and,  when 
allowed  to  putrefj'^,  ammonia  is  evolved.  Urine  is  thus  one  of  the  most  important 
constituents  of  farmyard  manure." 

1635.  The  composition  of  manure  is  a  very  heterogeneous  mixture.  It 
may  be  broadly  viewed  as  a  mixture  of  humic  acid  bodies  fixed  in  alkaline 
salts,  and  nitrogenous  bodies  capable  of  yielding  ammonia ;  and  it  becomes  an 
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important  question  how  is  its  strength  best  economized.  Some  advocate  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  compost-heap  to  be  entirely  decomposed  into  an  earthy 
mass, — thus  permitting  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  to  escape  ;  others  have  gone 
so  far  as  not  to  permit  of  any  fermentation  at  all,  stopping  all  action  by  con- 
tinual turning.  "  It  must  be  a  bad  practice,"  says  Dr.  Scoffern,  "to  allow  so 
valuable  an  agent  as  ammonia  to  go  to  waste  ;  and  this  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  permitting  manure  to  undergo  its  last  degree  of  fermentation.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  full  and  immediate  virtues  of  the 
manure  can  be  brought  into  play  if  it  has  not  been  submitted  to  incipient 
decomposition."  And  he  goes  on  to  point  out  expedients  for  fixing  the  am- 
monia and  retaining  it  in  all  its  strength,  while  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  suited 
for  assimilation  as  food  for  plants.  It  may  be  absorbed  by  gypsum  or  sulphate 

•  of  lime,  which,  being  cheap,  is  often  mixed  with  the  compost-heap  for  the 
-purpose  ;  the  ammoniacal  salts  thus  formed  being  afterwards  decomposed 

by  the  vegetable  organism,  or  by  its  agency  combined  with  atmospheric 
influences. 

1636.  Leof-mould  is  a  substance  complex  in  its  nature,  and  its  functions, 
except  so  far  as  its  heating  properties  are  concerned,  are  imperfectly  known. 

■  The  substance  of  any  flowering  plant,  or  leaf,  being  taken  and  comminuted  by 
rasping  or  cutting,  and  exhausted  of  its  specific  secretions  by  means  of  sol- 
vents, all  that  remains  behind  is  Hgnum  and  cellulose ;  the  components  of 
which  are,  carbon  24,  hydrogen  16,  oxygen  16.  All  bodies  of  this  class  yield 
by  slow  decomposition  results  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  when  exposed  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat,  and  under  the  full 
play  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  they  burn,  yielding  water  and  carbonic 
.  acid,  leaving  only  a  trifling  amount  of  organic  matter  behind.  Natural  decay 
'  or  eremacausis,  as  the  chemist  term  it,  is  just  such  a  slow  combustion  of  moist 

organic  matter  as  is  required  ;  it  is  decomposed  when  freely  exposed  to  the 

•  oxygen  of  the  air  by  slow  burning,  and  the  elements  dissipated  in  gradually 
evolved  gaseous  combinations.*  The  result  is,  that  the  gaseous  fumes  are 
given  off,  and  a  blackish-looking  mass  remains,  consisting  of  bodies  of  the 
Jiumic  acid  series.  When  reduced  to  this  state,  they  are,  to  all  physical  ap- 
pearance, hke  dark-brown  soil,  or  earth ;  and  it  is  to  their  presence  that 
garden-soils  owe  their  pecuhar  colour.  On  ultimate  analysis,  these  brownish 
bodies  are  found  to  consist  of  humic,  ulmic,  and  leic  acids,  and  a  substance 
called  humine  ;  neither  of  them  soluble  in  water,  but  all  soluble  in  alkalies, 
with  which  they  have  a  strong  affinity.  Hence  their  tendency  to  unite  in  the 
•ammonia,  and  their  value  as  manures  in  connection  with  alkali.  "  Not  only 
■do  they  absorb  such  of  this  alkali  as  they  come  in  contact  with,"  says  Dr. 
Scoffern,  "but  it  is  suspected  that  they  actually,  Hke  many  other  porous 
-bodies,  promote  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and /o»*»i  ammonia 
by  catalytic  agency, — a  term  used  by  Berzelius  to  express  the  result  of  the 

■  contact  of  a  third  body  upon  two  others,  without  being  itself  ol^^xred  in  its 

•  Handy-Book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils,  p.  101. 
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cnaracter, — a  beauti/"ul  provision  of  nature,  by  which  the  'products  of  natural 
decomposition  are  endowed  with  the  properties  necessary  to  render  them  fit 
for  assimilation  as  food  for  vegetables."*  These  remarks  will  show  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  not  a  leaf  should  be  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  but  should  be 
swept  up  as  they  fall,  and  conveyed  to  a  heap,  taking  care  to  keep  them  by 
themselves,  and  apart  from  other  manures,  until  they  are  in  a  state  fit  for 
mixing  into  composts. 

1637.  The  manner  in  which  these  influences  operate  is  an  interesting  subject 
to  the  gardener. 

1638.  The  fertilizing  properties  of  manure  being  in  proportion  to  the 
nitrogen  or  azote  contained  in  it,  and  this  gas  being  absorbed  by  plants,  in 
combination  with  hydrogen  in  the  form  orf  ammonia, — and  the  atmosphere, 
after  the  sources  we  have  described  are  exhausted,  being  another  source  from 
which  plants  derive  this  substance,  the  gi-eat  utility  of  trenching  becomes 
evident,  especially  to  those  plants  which  easily  give  off  their  azote  to  mix  in 
the  atmosphere  rather  than  in  the  soil.  Leguminous  plants  are  valuable  in 
this  respect,  for  it  enables  the  cultivator  to  enrich  the  ground  which  has  been 
exhausted  by  excessive  cropping. 

1639.  '^^^  cause  of  the  atmosphere  holding  ammonia  suflScient  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  plants  is  the  decomposition  of  organized  bodies,  which  all  contain 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  azote  ;  but  it  is  particularly  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  that  this  agent  exists.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  their 
organs,  and  when,  after  death,  animals  are  left  to  the  chemical  action  of 
natm-e,  all  the  elements  of  which  they  were  constituted  are  separated,  and 
immediately  form  new,  and  for  the  greater  part,  gaseous  compounds,  and 
amongst  them  ammonia,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  water 
with  which  the  air  is  always  charged. 

1640.  Another  source  of  this  agent,  as  we  leani  from  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Horticole,  is  in  the  electric  discharges  in  a  thunderstorm.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia,  according  to  Boussingault  and  Liebig,  pre-exists  in  all  organized' 
beings.  "  The  phenomenon  of  the  constancy  of  thunderstorms/'  M.  Bous- 
singault says,  "  would  seem  to  justify  this  opinion.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
every  time  a  series  of  electric  flashes  pass  in  the  humid  atmosphere,  there  is 
a  production  and  combination  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  besides,  always  accompanies  the  rain  which  falls  in  a  thunderstorm  ; 
but  this  acid  being  fixed  in  its  nature,  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
vapour.  When  we  consider  the  reaction  which  takes  place  between  the  dif- 
ferent compounds  in  question,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  drawn  to  the  earth  by  the  rain,  and  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  rocks  or  calcareous  soil,  is  afterwards  volatilized  to  the  state  of 
carbonate  at  the  next  drying  of  the  soil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  most  active  agent  of  vege- 
tation, and  without  which  all  the  others  would  be  useless  ;  but  this  carbonate 

♦  Handy-Book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils. 
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is  gaseous,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  employed  directly  by  the  cultivator, 
who,  were  he  to  try  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
imder  his  ground,  would  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  without  obtaining  any 
benefit  whatever,  since  the  shghtest  movement  of  the  air  would  instantly 
produce  evaporation  of  this  volatile  manure." 

1 64 1.  It  thus  appears  that  ammonia,  whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  the 
soil,  is  the  great  source  of  fertility  ;  but  natural  soils  are  themselves  of  much 
importance  in  plant-cultivation.  Eich  black  mould  often  contains  20  per 
cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  the  organic  matter  we  have  described.  In  peat- 
earth,  the  proportions  vary  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  ;  in  good  garden  land,  the 
average  amount  is  10  to  12  per  cent.  ;  and  in  average  soils  of  the  fields,  it  may 
be  6  or  7  per  cent.  Sand  in  its  various  phases,  from  silver  to  yellow,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  compost-heap,  more  for  its  mechanical  than  its  fertilizing 
properties,  although  it  fonns  a  constituent  of  many  plants  ;  and  clay,  besides  its 
stiff,  tenacious  character,  which  enables  it  to  sustain  the  more  vigorous  veget- 
able gTOwi;hs,  is  found  to  be  highly  attractive  of  ammonia  ;  so  highly  attractive, 
according  to  Mr.  Way,  that  an  ammoniacal  sulphate,  or  nitrate,  or  muriate, 
being  filtered  through  a  collection  of  clay  soils,  real  chemical  decomposition 
resulted,  the  ammonia  being  retained,  and  the  associated  acid  passing  into  some 
new  state  of  combination.  Pursuing  his  experiments,  Mr.  Way  finally  de- 
termined the  question  by  tracing  sihcates  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  potash  among 
the  constituents  of  clay,  which  were  the  absorbing  agents  in  question.  It  is 
thus  a  question  of  great  practical  importance  that  the  soils  for  gardening 
pm-poses  should  not  only  be  judiciously,  but  carefully  harvested.  All  the  care 
bestowed  on  a  plant  in  potting  and  watering  is  so  much  labour  thrown  away 
if  the  soil  is  unsuitable ;  but  if  a  suitable  soil  be  employed,  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  tenacity  a  plant  will  cling  to  existence,  even  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances.  The  sweeter  a  soil  is,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  it 
has  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  the  more  suitable  it  becomes  for 
all  horticultural  purposes. 

1643.  Even  maiden  soil  from  an  upland  pasture,  where  it  has  been  well 
drained,  is  materially  improved  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  changes  for  a  few 
months  ;  while  soil  from  a  wet  locality  should  never  be  used,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  varied  changes  of  an  English 
winter  ;  and  if  it  be  also  exposed  for  a  month  or  two  in  summer,  it  will  be 
much  improved.  The  improvement  ai'ises  principally  from  the  expulsion  of 
deleterious  matter,  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances,  and  the  tho- 
rough disintegration  of  the  whole  mass.  When  a  soil  is  very  strong  and 
adhesive,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  it  in  thin  layers  to  the  action  of  frost, 
removing  the  frozen  part  as  often  as  it  becomes  frozen  to  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness, and  placing  it  where  it  can  be  thoroughly  dried.  Soil  thus  prepared 
will  generally  be  found  clear  of  insects,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  cultivation  of  choice  plants. 

1643.  P®^*  should  be  in  layers  not  more  than  two  inches  thick,  firm  in 
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texture  and  fibry,  the  upper  surface  covered  with  dwarf  heath,  and  the  under 
surface  resting  on  sand.  This  will  generally  be  found  in  upland  situations. 
This,  when  brought  home,  should  be  carefully  looked  over,  divesting  the  upper 
surface  of  all  rough  herbage,  and  the  lower  of  every  particle  of  sand  ;  and 
then  placed  in  ridges,  so  that  the  air  can  act  on  all  parts  of  it ;  turning  it 
occasionally  until  the  rains  of  autumn  render  it  necessary  to  stack  it.  If  not 
wanted  for  use  before  the  following  summer,  build  some  turf-pits  with  it, 
which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  for  protecting  lettuce  or  cauliflower- 
plants,  leaving  the  peat  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  on  all  sides, 
which  will  much  improve  its  texture  and  mellow  its  properties.  If  not  used 
for  that  purpose,  however,  stack  it  in  narrow  ridges  four  feet  in  height,  the 
base  three  feet  wide,  and  tapering  to  a  single  tui-f  at  the  top,  placing  the 
turves  at  short  distances  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  air  percolating  freely 
among  them,  and  run  an  air-drain  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  the 
stack,  or  introduce  old  pea-sticks  between  each  alternate  layer  of  j)Qa.t,  so 
that  the  surface-water  may  be  canied  away  as  it  falls. 

1644.  When  peat  is  used  without  being  prepared  as  described,  the  outer 
surface  should  be  charred.  The  turves  should  be  cut  into  pieces  three  inches 
wide,  to  allow  every  part  to  become  equally  heated.  Loam  prepared  for 
immediate  use  should  be  charred  in  the  same  way ;  indeed,  leaf-mould  and 
composts  of  all  kinds  will  be  materially  benefitted,  especially  when  intended 
for  raising  small  seed,  so  as  to  destroy  the  insects  and  vegetative  power  of 
any  seeds  they  may  contain. 

1645.  Charred  cow-dung  is  an  excUent  manure  for  almost  all  purposes,  and 
by  charring  it,  it  is  immediately  fit  for  use.  Take  some  old  wood  and  build  a 
cone  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  then  procure  some  green  cow-dung,  and  cover 
the  cone  nine  inches  thick  ;  let  it  drain  for  a  day  or  two  ;  cover  it  with  weeds 
or  rubbish,  and  set  fire  to  the  wood,  regulating  the  draught  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fire  burning  too  fiercely  ;  and  by  the  time  the  wood  is  consumed,  you  will 
have  a  fine  crust  of  charred  cow-dung.  To  mix,  when  broken  up,  with  com- 
posts, or  to  place  a  few  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  in  which  calceolarias, 
pelargoniums,  cinerarias,  or  pines  or  vines  are  grown,  this  will  be  found  a 
most  excellent  manure. 

1646.  Grey  or  silver  sand  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  all  composts  for 
plant-culture.  In  its  purest  state,  silica  or  sand  is  the  dibris  of  quartz,  or 
rock-crj-stal,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  silica,  hard  sand  being 
the  result  of  the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  rocks  by  the  chemical 
agency  of  the  atmosphere,  assisted  by  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  winds,  of 
rain,  and  abrading  waters.  It  varies  much  in  its  composition  ;  ooUtic  rocks, 
granite,  hmestone,  and  red  and  green  sandstone,  all  furnishing  their  quota. 
As  an  impalpable  powder,  it  occurs  in  all  soils.  In  its  chemical  character 
silica  is  an  important  constituent  of  organic  life,  being  found,  on  analysis,  in 
most  plants.  Mixed  with  soda,  and  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  ladle,  silica 
dissolves  to  a  fused  mass  :  if  thrown  into  water,  it  will  completely  dissolve  ; 
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and  if  nitric  acid  be  added,  it  becomes  gelatinous, — indications  of  the  means 
by  which  silica  is  treated  in  the  great  alembic  of  nature,  and  adapted  for 
absorption  into  the  tissue  of  plants. 

1647.  I^  preparing  it  for  the  more  obvious  mechanical  purpose  which  it 
serves  in  plant-culture,  sand  is  divested  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  soil,  by 
washing  and  sifting  through  a  fine  sieve.  In  this  wa}-,  all  soils  will  yield  a 
portion  of  this  element,  and  dry  ;  but  the  best  mode  of  procuring  it,  is  to 
proceed  to  some  stream  running  through  any  of  the  sandstone  countries. 
In  such  a  stream  there  are  few  places  where  the  winding  eddies  have  not 
formed  a  sand-bank,  and  one  of  these  will  generally  furnish  an  ample  supply. 

1648.  When  thoroughly  washed,  and  all  particles  of  clay  extracted,  let  it 
be  thrown  into  a  heap,  sheltered  from  the  rain,  and  turned  vmtU  it  is 
thoroughly  aerated  ;  it  should  then  be  harvested  in  a  dry  place  till  wanted  for 
use.  Sihca  is  a  constituent  of  all  the  grasses,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  iu 
the  cultivation  of  all  those  of  the  family  cultivated  in  our  hothouses  and 
gardens  :  it  is  also  a  necessaiy  amelioratorin  all  clay  soils.  Its  value  is  there- 
fore beyond  calculation  to  the  gardener. 

1649.  -A-fter  soils  are  collected  for  use,  they  should  not  be  washed  by  exces- 
sive rains,  and  for  that  reason  they  should  be  in  narrow  upright  ridges,  so  as 
to  throw  the  rain  off;  and  after  they  have  been  turned  a  time  or  two,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  them  by  a  slight  covering  of  weather-boarding. 


•— ^^^s^^c 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 
THE  FLORIST-FLOWER    GARDEN. 

1650.  Floriculture  assumes  to  itself  the  care  of  a  section  of  our  oldest 
and  most  charming  flowers  which  it  claims  as  its  own  ;  and  truly  it  has  shown 
itself  not  unworthy  of  the  charge,  for  off  one  flower  alone, — the  ranunculus, 
it  has  established  upwards  of  a  thousand  named  and  truly  beautiful 
varieties.  The  florist's  flower-garden  comprises,  besides  the  dahlia,  hollyhock, 
and  chrysanthemum,  which  we  have  treated  as  autumnal-flowering  plants, — 
I.  Tulip  ;  II.  the  Polyanthus ;  III.  Auricula ;  IV.  Heai-tsease  or  Pansy ; 
V.  the  Anemone  ;  VI.  Cai-nation  ;  VII.  Pink  ;  VIII.  Picotee  ;  IX.  Hyacinth. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  old  favourites,  however,  the  florist  claims  all  of  our 
new  importations  which  will  "sport,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it,  into  well- 
marked  varieties.  In  this  manner  he  has  laid  violent  hands  on  the  rose,  the 
hollyhock,  the  fuchsia,  cinerarias,  the  geranium,  and  some  others  of  our  most 
beautiful  garden  flowers.  Not,  however,  without  resistance  has  he  been  able 
to  call  these  gems  of  the  flower-garden  his  own.  Many  there  are  who  deny  his 
right  to  divest  the  wild  and  beautiful  rose  of  its  graceful  habit  of  growth 
and  its  flower  of  fragrance,  with  its  innumerable  folds  and  volutes  as  presented 
by  nature  ;  into  a  stifi"  formal  florist's  flower ;  or  transform  the  graceful  droop- 
ing habit  of  the  fuchsia  into  a  series  of  circles  and  mathematical  forms.  He 
modestly  tells  us,  however,  that  all  flowering-plants,  with  certain  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  come  within  his  domain.     These  characteristics  are — 

Continuous-Blooming. — For   which  scarlet  geraniums,  verbenas, 
heliotropes,  and  calceolarias,  are  given  as  examples. 

Elegance   of   Habit. — As   in   the  rose,  the   fuchsia,    and  many 
evergreens. 

2m 
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Splendour  of  Flower.— As  in  the  pelargoniums,  heaths,  rhodo 
dendi'ons,  azaleas,  and  kalmias. 

Fragrance  of  Perfume.— For  which  the  violet,  mignonette,  car- 
nation, pinks,  hyacinth,  and  the  tea-roses  are  remarkable  examples. 
1651.  It  is  apeculiarity  of  florists'  flowers  that  they  soon  become  subservient 
to  the  objects  of  the  cultivator;  so  that,  by  following  up  an  imaginary  model 
of  excellence,  florists  have  often  succeeded  in  a  great  degree  in  attaining  the 
desired  form.     Thus,  one  tulip  is  to  have  a  cuplike  form,  swelling  out  in  its 
upper  part  with  a  plain  flat  edge  along  the  tops  of  the  petals,  forming  the  half 
of  a  perfect  hollow  sphere  ;  while  another,  when  quite  expanded,  has  scarcely 
an  indication  of  a  division  of  the  petals,  which  are  six  in  number,  and  all 
marked  alike,  or  it  is  no  true  flower.  The  globose  form  of  the  fuchsia  is  its  most 
desirable  shape,  the  bud  before  opening,  especially,  must  be  globular.    The  rose- 
shoiildbe  circular,  full  in  the  face,  thick  and  smooth  in  the  petals,  very  double, 
and  very  symmetrical,  and  very  stiff  and  formal ;  while  the  simpleloverof  flower? 
is  lookino-  for  beautiful  colour,  graceful  folds  and  volutes  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  petals,  and  a  free  and  somewhat  roving  habit  in  the  plant,  and  fragrant 
perfume  in  the  flower  itself.  Singularly  enough,  though  few  or  none  of  these  forms- 
of  perfection  have  been  quite  attained  :  by  growing  seedlings  from  the  nearest 
approach  to  them,  and  correcting  one,  so  called,  bad  feature,  by  crossing  it 
with  others  in  which  it  is  absent,  a  wonderful  approximation  has  been  secured. 
The  cineraria  has  been  cultivated  for  the  desired  form  until  it  has  become- 
almost  a  perfect  circle,  the  petals  overlapping  each  other  in  that  form.     The 
pansy  is  frequently  grown  perfectly  round,    and  the   verbena  is  rapidly- 
extending  its  petals  in  the  same  direction  under  this  kind  of  cultivation. 

1652.  Florists'  flowers  are  usually  planted  in  formal  and  rather  stiff-looking- 
beds,  the  flowei-s  in  right  lines,— those  of  dwarf  habit  occupying  the  outsides. 
of  the  beds,  with  the  taller  sorts  in  the  centre,  with  conveniences  for  their 
protection  on  sudden  emergencies.  "Where,  then,  is  the  Florist's  Flower- 
Garden  to  be  placed  in  the  general  ai-rangements  ?  Very  near  to  the  dwell- 
in  f  of  whoever  has  charge  of  them  if  they  are  much  cherished,  for  no  class  of 
plants  require  greater  attention  to  grow  them  properly  ;  they  require  all  the- 
air  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  them,  while  a  slight  frost  coming  suddenly 
on  after  a  warm  April  day— abrve  all,  heavy  stoi-ms  of  rain,  a  hailstorm  (not 
unusual  this  month),  or  even  a  boisterous  wind— will  be  destructive  to  many  of 

them. 

1653.  Heat  is  nearly  as  destructive.  They  should  only  meet  the  morning  and 
evening  sun,  and  a  shade  of  light  calico  for  an  hour  before  and  after  noon, 
during  the  flowering  season,  will  much  prolong  their  bloom.  For  shelter 
during  the  night,  it  has  even  been  recorded  of  old  and  enthusiastic-growers, 
that  at  this  stage  of  their  career,  when  they  have  been  removed  to  a  snug 
corner,  and  placed  under  hand-glasses,  they  would  take  the  blankets  from 
their  own  beds  to  cover  them  up  and  give  additional  shelter  to  their  favourites 
when  a  frosty  night  was  anticipated.  Indeed,  the  writer  can  vouch  for  one- 
fit  of  gout  caught  in  the  cause.   While  the  century  was  yet  scarcely  out  of  its. 
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teens,  he  had  accepted  the  hospitality  of  a  suburban  house,  where  he  had 
spent  the  day,  and  -was  roused  in  the  "small  hours  "  by  a  furious  banging  of 
doors  and  scuffling  of  feet  beneath.  The  police  had  not  then  attained  its 
present  efficiency,  and  the  metropolis  was  yet  ringing  with  comments  on  a 
barbarous  murder,  in  which  a  whole  family  had  been  slaughtered  on  their 
own  hearths ;  his  fii'st  idea,  therefore,  was  to  rush  to  the  window  in  order  to 
see  how  the  land  lay ;  there  a  sight  presented  itself  which  increased  his 
Astonishment.  A  fine  April  day  had  been  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  stormy  night 
of  wind,  hail,  and  sleet :  the  window  looked  into  the  garden,  and  the  first 
object  which  presented  itself  was  a  stoutish  figure,  in  night  gear,  and  nothing 
else,  rushing  maniacally  through  the  storm,  while  banging  doors  below  inti- 
mated some  great  commotion.  Without  wasting  much  time  on  the  toilette  he 
was  soon  below,  where  the  other  inmates  were  rapidly  assembling.  The  master 
of  the  house,  a  retired  tradesman  who  was  here  enjoying  the  retreat  his  in- 
dustry had  earned,  had  been  infected  with  the  floramania ;  he  had  got  together 
a  very  choice  collection  of  auriculas,  tulips,  and  other  florists'  flowers,  which 
he  had  been  exhibiting  with  great  satisfaction  the  previous  day.  He  had  been 
roused  by  the  stoi-m,  and  suddenly  recollected  that,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
the  day,  his  beloved  flowers  had  not  received  their  usual  protection,  and  were 
now  exposed  to  the  pitiless  pelting  storm.  Without  other  preparation  than 
that  of  slipping  his  naked  feet  into  the  "bauchles,"  as  ho  called  the  old  shoes 
which  did  duty  for  slippers,  he  had  rushed  to  the  rescue,  leaving  doors  ajar, 
which  the  wind  had  taken  the  hberty  of  banging  in  the  manner  described.  A 
severe  attack  of  rheumatic  gout  was  the  consequence  to  our  host, 

1654.  Let  us  then  advise,  by  all  means,  in  places  whers  there  is  a 
gardener  living  on  the  premises,  that  some  spot  should  be  laid  a?Ide  lor  tne 
culture  of  florists'  flowers,  either  close  to  the  house  itself,  or  to  the  gardener^s 
cottage.  No  large  space  need  be  appropriated,  as  the  flowers,  being  chiefly 
planted  in  beds,  occupy  little  room  comparatively,  for  a  costly  collection  may 
be  planted  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  square  feet. 

1655,  It  is  true  "  one  does  not  now  hear  of  20,000  francs  (£800)  being 
given  for  a  tulip ;  nor  does  the  florist  of  our  days  deprive  himself  of  his 
food  in  order  to  add  to  his  store  of  anemones ;  neither  does  he  pass  whole 
days,  ardent  as  a  young  lover  watching  the  changing  emotions  of  his 
mistress,  in  admiring  the  colours  of  a  ranunculus,  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  a  hyacinth,  or  trembling  like  the  aforesaid  lover  lest  a  rival  should  injure 
the  bloom  of  a  favoured  auricula."  Beckmann  also  tells  us  of  4,400  florins 
(£366)  being  given  for  a  small  bulb  of  the  tulip  Admiral  Leifkin,  weigh- 
ing something  less  than  a  grain,  and  2,000  florins  for  Semper  Augustus  ; 
while  120  other  tulips  sold  for  9,000  florins— one  of  them  (the  Viceroy) 
bringing  4,203  florins,  as  they  did  at  Alkmaar  in  1637,— the  florin,  according 
to  the  then  value  of  money,  representing  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Compared  with 
the  prices  which  some  of  the  finest  bulbs  now  bring  at  our  public  sales,  the 
difference  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  floramania  was  carried  in  the 
seventeenth  century.     Nevertheless,  rare  bulbs  do  still  bring  extraordinary 
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prices  so  long  as  they  are  known  to  be  confined  to  one  or  two  individual 
plants  ;  and  in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  a  Fanny  Kemble  and  Polyphemus 
sold  at  the  rate  of  100  guineas  for  four  or  five  bulbs. 

1656.  Florists'  Flowers,  as  we  see  them  in  their  present  state  of  culti- 
vation, prove  how  immense  is  the  field  which  Natu're  lays  open  to  reward  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  man.  Who  can  place  the  different  flowers  which 
have  passed  under  the  florist's  hand  for  cultivation  side  by  side  with  their  will 
originals  without  being  struck  with  wonder  at  the  almost  marvellou-i  results 
which  follow  from  the  ingrafting  of  nature  and  art  ?  Compare  the  pansies  of 
some  of  our  recent  prize-shows  with  the  wild  heartsease  of  the  woods,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  realize  the  idea  that  the  two  stand  to  each  other  in 
any  sort  of  genealogical  relationship  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  pinks,  and 
hyacinths,  and  anemones.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  yet  at  its  height,  for 
every  year  fresh  progress  is  being  made  in  symmetry,  in  richness  and  variety 
of  colouring,  or  in  size.  Look  at  the  dahlias  and  chrj^santhemums  of  the 
present  day,  and  think  what  were  considered  good  flowers,  and  actually  called 
forth  admiration,  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  different  varieties  which  come 
tinder  the  head  of  florists'  flowers  are  so  rich  in  beauty  that  most  persons  take 
delight  in  them.  Indeed  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  garden  to  be  really  gay 
without  its  share  of  them,  and  with  them  any  garden  may  be  gay  at  all 
seasons,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Even  now,  as  we  write  for  the 
autumn  months  of  the  year,  though  tulips,  and  carnations,  and  auriculas,  and 
ranunculus,  and  hyacinths,  &c.  &c.,  are  at  rest,  chrysanthemums  and  dahlias 
are  in  their  glory ;  and  these  will  continue  to  enliven  our  gardens  till  an 
envying  frost  cuts  them  off.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  something  to 
be  done  with  florists'  flowei-s.  Let  us  take  the  chief  varieties  in  order,  and  see 
what  autumn  care  and  culture  are  required  by  them. 

i657'  Tulips. — There  is  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  tulips  which  does  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  belong  to  any  other  flower.  The  seedlings,  in  their 
first  bloom,  generally  produce  flowers  without  any  stripes  or  markings,  all  the 
upright  portions  of  the  petal  being  self-coloured,  flowez-ing  for  years  without 
any  such  variegations,  when  they  are  called  breeders.  After  some  years  they 
break  out  into  stripes  :  if  these  are  liked,  they  are  named  ;  but  they  have  multi- 
plied in  the  breeder  state,  and  may  have  been  distributed  in  all  directions,  each 
person  possessed  of  one  which  has  broken  using  the  i^rivilege  of  naming  it ; 
hence  many,  with  different  synonymes,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is 
another  peculiarity  that  of  twenty  of  a  sort  in  the  same  bed,  scarcely  two  may 
come  up  alike,  although  good  judges  can  recognize  them.  These  particularities 
interfere  with  their  cultivation,  and,  as  Mr.  Glenny  surmises,  may  be  one  of  the 
charms  of  tulip-cultivation. 

1658.  The  perfection  of  soil  for  tulip-culture  would  be  three  inches  of  the 
top  of  a  rich  loamy  pasture,  the  turf  of  which,  cleared  of  wire- worm,  grub,  and 
insect,  has  lain  by  till  thoroughly  rotted,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly 
turned  and  picked :  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  will  suffice  without  other 
^■essing.    The  tulip-bed  should  run  north  and  south,  with  drainage  perfect. 
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but  without  stones  or  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  The  bed  may  be  dug  out 
four  feet  wide  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  the  compost  previously  pre- 
pared filled  in  till  it  is  a  few  inches  above  the  path,  the  centre  being  two 
inches  higher  than  the  sides.  All  water  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bed :  it  is  not  enough  to  give  drainage,  unless  an  outlet  is  found 
so  as  to  avoid  stagnant  water.  Giving  a  few  days  for  the  bed  to  settle, 
rake  all  smooth  again,  leaving  the  bed  three  inches  above  the  path.  On 
this  the  tuhps  are  placed  in  seven  rows  across  the  bed,  and  six  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  They  are  pressed  in  a  little  ;  soil  is  then  placed  upon  them,  three 
inches  above  the  crown  of  the  bulbs,  so  that  the  bed  being  raised  in  the  centre, 
the  middle  row  will  be  covered  four  or  five  inches.  The  bulbs  are  planted,  of 
course,  according  to  their  height  and  colour, — those  grovsdng  15  or  18  inches  oc- 
cupying the  outside  rows  ;  the  second  rows  on  each  side  are  those  growing  two 
feet,  and  those  growing  2  feet  6  inches  occupy  the  three  centre  rows.  When 
planted  and  covered,  they  may  be  left  until  the  leaf-buds  begin  to  peep  through 
the  ground.  Of  course  the  sides  of  the  bed  will  be  protected  by  edgings  either 
of  wood  or  tiles. 

1659.  -^^  frost  approaches,  while  giving  as  much  air  as  possible,  they  should 
be  protected  against  it  by  mats  or  other  shelter,  but  not  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  otherwise  they  get  drawn  up  weakly.  In  February  they  begin  to  appear, 
when  the  ground  should  be  stirred,  all  lumps  broken,  and  pressed  close  round 
the  stems.  As  the  spikes  begin  to  open,  they  form  a  receptacle  for  the  wet, 
and  the  frost  must  not  then  be  allowed  to  reach  them.  When  the  colours  begin 
to  show,  in  order  to  protect  their  bloom,  a  top-cloth  must  be  provided  to  shelter 
them  from  the  sun,  taking  care  that  no  more  air  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
is  excluded,  the  cloth  being  let  down  on  the  sunny  side  only,  and  that  only 
when  the  sun  is  powerful. 

1660.  By  the  end  of  June  the  stems  have  turned  brown  or  yellow ;  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  stored 
away  in  drawers  provided  for  them,  which  are  usually  marked  in  seven 
compartments,  so  that  each  row  in  the  bed  occupies  a  similar  place  in  the 
drawers. 

1 66 1.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  the  last  fortnight  in  October,  or  early 
in  November.  Tulip-seed  may  be  sown  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  in  the 
soil  already  described  ;  it  should  be  saved  from  the  best  flowers  only,  and 
those  grown  by  themselves,  where  no  inferior  pollen  can  reach  them.  The 
small  offsets  should  be  planted  by  themselves  and  labelled,  in  similar  soil  to- 
that  already  described.  Breeders  such  as  we  have  described  may  be  grown  in 
any  soil. 

1662.  Tulips  are  divided  into  Roses,  Byblomens,  and  Bizarres.  Eoses  have 
a  white  ground,  and  crimson,  pink,  or  scarlet  markings. 

1663.  Byblomens  are  those  having  a  white  ground,  and  purple,  lilac,  or 
black  markings. 

1664.  Bizarres  have  a  yellow  ground,  with  any  coloured  marks  that  present 
themselves. 
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1665.  Self-tulips  are  those  which  are  of  one  colour,  such  as  white  or  yelbw, 
showing  no  inclination  to  sport  into  other  coloui's. 

1666.  Polya7itIms.—DiyidQ  the  roots  of  the  best  plants  intended  for  pre- 
servation. This  operation  must  be  performed  every  year,  or  the  flowers  will 
soon  degenerate.  Fresh  soil  and  continual  division  is  the  only  plan  with  all 
florists'  flowers  which  give  out  ofisets.  The  single  varieties  of  polyanthus 
alone  are  looked  upon  as  florists'  flowers  ;  and  as  these  seed  freely,  an  infinite 
variety  of  polyanthuses  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
select  and  sow  seed.  Late  in  autumn  is  the  time  for  sowing ;  for  moderate  sun- 
light only  is  required  to  bring  up  the  seed,  and  the  young  plants  will  not  stand 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer.  Sow  in  boxes,  or  pans  well  drained,  filled  with 
light  rich  mould.  The  seed  must  be  very  lightly  covered,— indeed,  it  may 
almost  lie  upon  the  surface.  The  boxes  should  be  placed  under  glass,  and 
sparingly  watered.    They  require  no  artificial  heat. 

1667.  Auricidas.— These  may  be  propagated  by  offsets  at  any  time  during 
autumn,  but  the  eai'lier  the  better.  New  auricula  borders  may  be  made  in 
October,  and  old  ones  should  be  carefully  gone  over  and  renovated.  Let  it  bo 
remembered  that  the  auricula  delights  in  shade,  and  will  not  bear  excessive 
moisture.  In  planting  offsets,  be  careful  that  the  soil  is  well  pressed  round 
the  roots.  In  this  respect  the  young  plants  will  require  attention  for  some 
time.  The  more  deUcate  sorts  of  auriculas  will  not  flourish  so  well  as  border 
plants ;  but  the  hardy  varieties— the  common  purple,  yellow,  and  green- 
form  very  effective  edgings  to  beds,  and  even  when  out  of  bloom  they  have  a 
pleasing  appearance  from  the  richness  of  their  foliage.  Of  course  offsets  will 
only  perpetuate  the  same  varieties.  New  sorts  are  to  be  obtained  from  seed, 
which  must  be  raised  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  spring  seedlings  so  raised  should 
now  be  planted  out. 

1668.  The  Pansy,  or  Heartsease.— The  common  Viola  lutea,  with  Viola 
grandiflora  and  Viola  aracena,  are  the  joint  parents  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful flowers  known  to  us  in  these  days  under  the  general  name  of  Pan- 
sies.  The  histoiy  of  its  cultivation  is  this  :— In  the  year  1812  there  was 
liying,  at  Walton-on-Thames,  the  Lady  Mary  Bennett,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Tankerville.  The  common  heartsease  was  her  favom-ite  flower,  and  a 
large  space  in  her  garden  was  devoted  to  the  growth  of  it.  Her  gardener, 
Mr.  Richardson,  with  praiseworthy  assiduity  to  please  his  mistress,  selected 
the  best  seed  each  year,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  he  could  thus  obtain  some 
remarkably  good  varieties.  These  seedlings  were  shown  by  Mr.  Richardson 
to  other  florists,  who  became  interested  in  his  experiments,  and  in  a  fe>7 
years  the  culture  of  the  heartsease  became  popular  ;  it  soon  took  rank  among 
florists'  flowers.  Fansies  require  little  attention  during  the  autumn  months. 
Indeed,  those  not  intended  for  propagation  may  be  dug  up  as  soon  as  flowering 
is  over.  The  choicer  varieties  must  be  taken  care  of  in  order  that  their  roots 
may  be  divided,  or  cuttings  taken  from  them  in  April  or  May ;  for  it  is  only 
by  such  an  annual  renewal  that  degeneration  can  be  prevented. 

1669.  About  the  first  week  in  October  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  selection  of 
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[plants  for  potting.  These  sliould  be  vigorous,  healthy  plants.  The  bed  for 
their  reception  may  be  prepared  by  digging  out  the  soil  for  about  18  inches, 
and  filling  it  up,  after  providing  proper  drainage,  with  compost  properly 
mixed ;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  make  a  raised  bed  for  the  purpose.  This 
may  be  done  by  placing  a  row  of  bricks,  18  inches  high  and  four  feet  wide, 
or  wood,  supported  by  stakes  at  each  end,  of  the  same  height,  and  of  a 
length  suited  to  the  number  of  plants  required.  This  bed  should  be  filled  with 
compost,  consisting  of  well-decomposed  tm-fy  mould,  leaf-mould,  and  thoroughly- 
decomposed  cow-dung  ;  or,  failing  that,  stable-manure,  in  the  proportions  of 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  the  first  to  half  a  bushel  each  of  the  two  latter:  where 
the  loam  is  stifi",  a  little  well-washed  river-sand  should  be  added ;  where  it  is 
light  and  sandy,  equal  parts  of  earth  should  be  added.  Such  a  raised  bed 
filled  with  this  compost  will  answer  every  purpose. 

1670.  The  plants  selected,  which  should  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  not 
too  large,  plant  them  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  protect  from  frost,  which 
is  easily  done  in  the  raised  bed :  occasional  examination  for  their  great 
enemy  the  wire-worm,  and  the  removal  of  dead  leaves,  is  all  the  care  they 
require  during  winter ;  in  the  spring,  copious  watering,  and  in  summer,  mulch- 
ing, to  prevent  radiation.  The  plants  may  either  remain  to  bloom  in  the  bed, 
or  be  used  for  bedding-out  purposes,  and  the  raised  bed  removed. 

i67i.i2a?iM«c?j^?(sanc^^%emone5.— Thesemay  now bein flower  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  treatment  they  have  met  with.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  spring 
flowers,  and  most  undoubtedly  always  flower  best  at  that  season.  In  certain  soils 
and  situations,  however,  the  tendency  to  growth  and  flowering  in  anemones  is 
such  that  they  have  no  sooner  died  down  after  spring-flowering,  than  they 
throw  out  fresh  leaves  and  flower  again  in  autumn.  This,  however,  is  not 
desirable,  for  it  weakens  the  tubers,  and  the  flowers  soon  degenerate.  Autumn- 
flowering  may  generally  be  prevented  by  excluding  light  and  air  from  the 
beds,  by  means  of  heavy  top-dressings  of  well-rotted  manure  during  the 
summer  months.  Many  persons  take  up  anemone  tubers  as  soon  as  the  leaf 
has  died  down  ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  a  good  plan,  unless  the  soil  of 
the  bed  requires  renovation,  for  the  tubers  will  not  keep  many  days  out  of  the 
ground.  We  have  generally  found  the  finest  flowers  to  be  produced  the  fii-st 
spring  after  a  new  sowing  ;  but  soil  and  situation  have  always  a  great  effect 
upon  these  beautiful  flowers.  Autumn  is  the  time  for  ranunculus-planting.  Do 
not  let  September  and  October  pass  away  without  forming  a  good  bed  of 
them.  In  early  spring  these  gay  flowers  will  well  repay  for  all  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  best  mode  for  planting 
ranunculus.  Let  the  bed  be  made  of  rich  garden-loam  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  feet,  with  a  surface  abovit  six  inches  deep,  of  a  rich  mixture  of  bam, 
cow-dung  well  rotted,  and  leaf-mould.  In  this  plant  the  tubers  in  drills  about 
two  inches  deep,  taking  care  that  the  claws  of  the  tubers  are  downwards,  and 
the  soil  well  pressed  about  them.  This  depth  of  drill  will  allow  the  crown  of 
the  tubers  to  be  about  1^  inch  from  the  surface.  Additional  protection 
from  frost  will  consequently  be  needed,  which  can  easily  bo  managed  by 
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covering  the  beds  with  old  tan  or  other  dry  litter,  which  must  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  spring  shoots  appear.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ranun- 
culus, as  soon  as  it  has  started,  will  not  bear  drought.  In  dry  seasons  liquid 
manure  is  indispensable;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  thefohage 
in  putting  it  on.  Many  persons  have  found  the  ranunculus  hard  to  cultivate ; 
but  if  the  requisite  conditions  of  autumn-planting  be  attended  to,  there  can 
be  little  difficulty  in  securing  an  abundant  crop  of  these  gay  spring 
flowers.  The  cultivation  of  the  anemone  is  so  similar  to  the  ranunculus  that 
it  would  only  be  repetition  to  give  it  here. 

i6'j2.  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks. — All  layers  of  these  much-admired 
flowers  should  be  well  rooted  by  October,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  from 
their  parent  stocks  and  transplanted  either  into  pots  or  into  beds  previously 
prepared  for  them.  This  flower  is  the  cultivated  Diantlms  Caryopliylhis,  found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have  reached  this 
country  in  its  cultivated  state  from  Italy  or  Germany.  Gerarde,  writing  in 
1597,  makes  mention  of  it  as  received  from  Poland  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  effects  of  cultivation,  for  the  named  varieties  of  flakes,  bizarres, 
picotees, — pink,  purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  bear  scarcely  any  resemblance  to 
the  original.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  which,  however,  do  not  ripen  well 
with  us,  and  are  obtained  chiefly  from  South  Germany ;  hj  2n2nngs,  by  cuttings, 
and  by  layers.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  May  in  pots,  in  soil  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  its  flowering,  placing  the  pots  in  an  airy,  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden.  When  the  plants  are  up,  and  show  five  or  six  leaves, 
plant  them  out  in  beds  in  the  same  rich  soil,  and  10  inches  or  so  asunder ;. 
protecting  them  during  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  or  by  means  of  matting. 
Many  of  them  will  bloom  the  following  summer. 

1673.  ^y  layers, — the  propagating  season  being  July  and  August.  Having, 
selected  the  shoot  to  be  layered,  and  prepared  pegs  for  pegging  them  down, 
and  soil  for  their  reception,  add  a  little  grey  sand  where  the  layers  are 
to  be  placed.  Prepare  the  shoot  by  trimming  off"  all  the  leaves  with  a  sharp 
knife,  except  five  or  six  at  the  top ;  then  with  a  thin-bladed  knife  make  an 
incision  half  through  the  shoot,  with  an  upward  cut,  beginning  below  a  joint, 
and  passing  through  it  for  an  inch  or  so ;  bend  the  layer  down  into  the 
sandy  soil  prepared  for  it,  pegging  it  down  in  that  situation  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  the  sht  or  tongue  open,  and  cover  it  over  with  rich  light  compost. 
Two  days  afterwards,  when  the  wound  is  healed,  a  gentle  watering  will  bs' 
beneficial. 

1674.  Cuttings  are  made  by  taking  ofi"  shoots  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
layered,  cutting  them  right  through  a  joint  with  an  oblique  angular  cut,  and 
planting  them  in  pots  or  beds  prepared  with  mixed  compost  and  sand. 

1675.  Piling  consists  in  drawing  out  the  young  shoots  from  the  joints, 
and  inserting  it  into  a  light  sandy  soil,  when  it  takes  root, — a  process  more 
generally  applicable  to  pinks  than  carnations. 

1676.  In  preparing  compost  for  carnations,  take  two-thirds  good  stapre- 
loamy  soil,  the  turfy  top-spit  in  preference  ;  add  to  this  one-third  of  thoroughly^ 
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rotted  oow  or  stable  dung,  and  one  measure  of  drift  sand  or  other  sharp 
grit,  to  ten  measures  of  the  compost.  The  alhivial  deposit  from  water-courses, 
like  a  mill-head,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  maiden  loam.  In  preparing 
the  bed  for  carnations,  having  filled  the  bottom  with  sufficient  drainage  mate- 
rial, and  secured  an  outfall  for  the  water,  fill  In  the  compost  till  nearly  full. 
On  this  surface  spread  out  the  roots  horizontally,  and  fill  up  with  fresh  compost, 
pressing  the  whole  firmly,  but  gently  down,  in  that  position. 

1677.  The  layers  of  carnations  and  picotees  should  be  taken  ofi"  as  they 
begin  to  form  fibre,  and  either  potted  or  planted  in  a  nux-sery-bed  till  October, 
in  either  case  keeping  them  in  a  close  frame  till  they  have  rooted.  If  potted, 
re-pot  in  October,  and  prune  in  either  case  to  a  clean  stem,  leaving  the  lower 
pair  of  leaves  half  an  inch  from  the  soil,  removing  all  laterals  over  an  inch, 
long;  most  of  them  will  strike  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  bloom  strongly 
the  second  year,  if  they  do  not  bloom  the  first. 

1678.  The  chief  -listinction  between  the  carnation  and  picotee  is,  that  the 
colour  of  the  former  is  disposed  in  unequal  stripes,  going  from  the  centre  to 
the  outer  edge  ;  that  of  the  picotee  is  disposed  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
petals,  radiating  inwards,  and  uniformly  disposed.  Flakes  are  carnations  of 
two  colours  only,  with  large  stripes  going  quite  through  their  petals.  Bizarres 
have  their  colours  in  variegated  irregular  spots  or  stripes.  A  perfect  carnation, 
to  abbreviate  Mr.  Glenny's  description  of  one,  should  be  not  less  than  two  inches 
and  a  half  aci'oss  ;  the  lower  petals  six  in  number, — broad,  thick,  and  smooth, 
and  lying  over  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  circle  ;  each  row  of  petals  smaller 
than  that  immediately  under  it,  rising  in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  half  a  ball. 
The  colour  should  be  clear  and  perfectly  defined  ;  and  where  there  are  two 
colours,  the  contrast  should  be  bold  and  decided. 

1679.  The  preparation  of  carnations  and  picotees  for  exhibition  is  quite  an« 
art,  and  to  some  a  mystery.  The  base  of  the  petals,  which  are  mere  threads 
issuing  from  the  calyx,  supports  broad  heavy  blades,  which  form  the  expanded 
blossoms ;  the  largest-sized,  which  should  be  outside,  being  fi'equently  in 
the  centre.  If  the  flower  were  left  to  itself,  the  calyx  would  probably  be 
split  all  the  way  down  one  side,  the  other  side  not  opening  at  all.  To  coun- 
teract this  tendency,  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  calyx  round  the  middle  when  the 
bud  is  nearly  full  grown,  and  before  it  splits  ;  and  when  the  bud  begins  to 
open  at  the  top,  to  pull  back  the  five  pieces  which  form  the  outer  leaves  of  the 
calyx  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  tied  :  this  enables  the  petals  to  develop- 
themselves  properly. 

1680.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  these  petals  should  be  "  dressed  "  to 
rsake  them  presentable.  This  is  done  by  bringing  all  the  petals  into  their 
proper  places,  passing  the  threads  of  the  broadest  petals  outside  those- 
of  the  smaller,  and  guiding  the  others  to  the  centre  according  to  their 
size.  This  is  obviously  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  should  be  commenced  as: 
soon  as  the  petals  begin  to  develop  themselves.  The  larger  petals  are  tof 
be  placed,  outside,  and  should  form  a  complete  circle  ;  the  next  largest  fol- 
low, making  an  inner  circle,  each  petal  lapping  over  the  centre  of  that  on- 
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which  it  rests ;  the  third  row  being  placed  on  the  joinings  of  the  second,  and 
a  fourth  row,  should  there  be  one,  on  the  joints  of  the  third ;  while  the 
whole  continues  to  grow  and  expand,  giving  a  natural  effect  to  this  artificial 
operation  of  dressing  of  the  flower. 

1681.  The  mode  of  dressing  is  to  take  hold  of  the  broadest  part  of  the  petal 
•with  a  pair  of  smooth  flat  tweezers  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  by  a  gentle  twist  to 
bring  the  base  round  into  the  position  it  is  to  assume  ;  the  whole  being  usually 
supported  by  a  card,  in  which  a  hole  is  cut  large  enough  to  let  the  calyx  about 
halfway  through,  while  the  petals  fall  back  upon,  and  are  supported  by  the 
card,  which  is  circular  in  shape,  to  correspond  with  the  expanded  flower. 

1682.  Puds. — A  piping,  as  the  grass  is  called  when  it  is  pulled  out  of  the 
joint  in  the  parent  stem,  should  be  struck  under  a  hand-glass,  and  when  well 
rooted  should  be  planted  in  a  bed,  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and  three  inches 
between  the  plants :  here  they  should  remain  till  September,  when  they  may  be 
planted  in  a  bed  or  pots,  in  a  compost  thoroughly  incorporated,  consisting  of 
two-thirds  of  loam  fi-om  decayed  turf,  and  one-third  well-decomposed  cow- 
dung.  If  in  pots,  let  them  be  48's,  having  a  few  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and 
the  pot  filled  with  compost.  Lift  the  plants  carefully,  without  breaking  the 
fibres,  adjusting  the  soil  so  as  to  place  the  plant  in  its  proper  position,  spreading 
out  the  roots  on  the  soil,  and  filling  up  the  pot  to  the  siu-face.  The  roots  must 
■not  be  sunk  too  deep,  but  the  soil  on  the  top  must  be  on  a  level  with  the 
collar  of  the  plant.  When  gently  watered,  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  a 
common  garden-frame,  and  the  glass  closed  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Throughout  the  winter  the  plants  give  very  little  trouble,  seldom  requiring 
water,  but  all  the  air  which  can  be  given  them.  In  March  they  should  be 
repotted  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  which  should  be  2i's,  with  an 
inch  at  least  of  crocks  for  drainage  ;— the  soil  as  before. 

1683.  The  soil  best  suited  to  receive  the  young  plants  is  a  mixture  of  good 
hazel-loam,  with  well-rotted  manure  from  old  cucumber  or  melon  frames. 
This  mixture  should  be  made  some  months  before  it  is  requii*ed  for  use,  and 
at  the  time  of  planting  or  potting  the  layers,  a  little  white  sea-sand  should  be 
added  to  the  soil.  Where  layers  of  carnations  and  picotees  are  potted,  the 
best  plan  appears  to  be  to  place  them  singly  into  small  pots  for  the  winter 
Tnonths.  In  this  way  they  can  be  packed  closely  under  common  frames  in  old 
tan  or  cinder-ashes.  Let  the  newly-potted  layers  have  all  the  air  possible  in 
fine  weather  ;  but  if  the  winter  prove  severe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
.glass  with  mats,  straw,  or  pea-haum. 

1684.  Pink  pipings  properly  rooted  should  be  planted  out  in  October,  avoiding 
the  old  system  of  shortening  the  grass.  Where  seed  is  required,  the  decaying 
petals  should  be  picked  off;  otherwise  cut  down  the  stem. 

1685.  Eyacinth.—Vfhen  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  visited  the  gardens  of 
the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention  was 
the  fragrant  odour  of  the  hyacinth,  and  he  soon  became  aware  that  an  entire 
.garden  was  appropriated  to  this  favourite  flower,  in  which  it  poured  forth  its 
whole  fragrance  undo:  the  burning  sun  of  Southern  Europe.    This  universal 
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favourite  has  long  been  known  in  our  gardens  as  tlie  wild  hyacinth  of  our 
woods  and  shady  places,  and  we  have  a  recollection  of  hearing  a  well-knowu 
naturalist  dilate  on  the  delight  he  once  experienced  after  a  fatiguing  ramble 
over  the  Grampians,  to  find  himself  unexpectedly  landed  in  a  sunny  glen,  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  colony  of  wild  hyacinths  perfuming  the  air  with  their  fra- 
grance. The  hyacinth  is  thus  widely  spread  over  the  world ;  very  different, 
however,  in  appearance  from  Mr.  Glenny's  hcau  ideal,  which  requires  that  the 
flowers  of  the  double  hyacinth  should  be  "  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  stalk, 
without  disturbing  the  round  form  of  the  individual  blooms ;  the  truss  or 
spike  pyramidal ;  the  pips,  or  individual  flowers,  round  in  the  outline,  half- 
round  upon  the  face;  the  petals  imiform  and  symmetrical."  The  single 
varieties  should  have  the  corolla  reflexed,  and  in  all  i-espects  perfect  as  the 
double ;  the  petals  wide  enough  to  touch  and  give  a  round  outline  to  the 
entire  flower.  ''A  few  varieties  only  approach  this  ideal,  but  it  is  thought 
best,"  Mr.  Glenny  adds,  "to  describe  what  would  be  a  perfect  thing." 

1686.  Hyacinths  are  grown  in  pots  made  on  purpose  for  them,  six  inches 
across  and  nearly  twelve  inches  deep.  In  the  absence  of  these,  take 
a  32 ;  fill  the  pots  within  four  inches  of  the  top  with  one-half  sand  and 
one-half  cow-dung  rotted  into  mould  ;  place  the  bulb  in  the  centre,  and  press 
it  an  inch  into  the  soil ;  then  fill  to  the  brim  with  the  same  compost ;  thus 
covering  the  crown  three  inches.  Set  the  pots  out  of  doors  till  it  is  required 
to  push  them  on.  If  wanted  to  bloom  in  succession,  and  to  begin  early,  and 
there  is  the  means  of  forcing  at  hand,  bring  forward  a  few  in  November, 
a  few  in  December,  and  a  few  more  each  successive  month.  They  require  no 
burjdng  in  tan,  but,  the  soil  being  very  porous,  they  require  occasional 
watering. 

1687.  Hyacinths  in  glasses  should  be  put  in  them  about  October,  the 
glasses  filled  with  rain  or  river  water,  and  kept  in  the  dark  until  then*  fibres 
shoot  forth,  protecting  them  from  frost.  Change  the  water  every  six  weeks, 
filhng  it  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots  every  time  :  when  they  begin  to  grow, 
keep  them  in  the  strongest  light,  giving  as  much  air  as  possible.  If  grown 
In  sand  or  moss  alone,  half-fill  the  vase  used  with  silver-sand,  wetted  ;  place 
the  bulb  upon  that,  and  fill  up  the  pot  with  good  green  moss.  The  quantity 
of  water  required  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  sand  moist.  Once  in  two 
or  three  waterings  give  liquid  manure,  made  by  mixing  a  peck  of  rotted  cow- 
dung  in  twelve  gallons  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  settle,  using  the  clear  liquid 
only.  With  this  stimulant,  the  plants  will  come  up  short,  strong,  and  well- 
coloured. 

1688.  Hyacinths  in  the  open  ground  require  a  well-drained  spot.  To  form  a 
bed,  dig  out  the  soil  two  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
trench  put  six  inches  of  well-decomposed  cow-dung ;  over  that  a  compost  of 
one-half  sea-sand,  with  the  salt  well  washed  out,  or  any  other  coarse  clean 
sand,  in  its  absence,  adding  one-half  cow-dung  thoroughly  decomposed.  Fill  the 
bed  with  this  compost  well  mixed,  and  let  it  settle  a  few  days  ;  after  that 
level  it,  and  plant  the  bulbs  si:c  inches  apart,  all  over  the  bed — there  will  bo 
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seven  rows, — pressing  them  into  the  soil.  Over  the  bulbs  put  fully  three  inches 
of  the  compost  above  the  crown,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  With  the 
exception  of  the  centre  row,  each  of  the  others  should  be  in  pau's  or  com- 
plementary colours ;  for  instance,  if  the  centre  row  be  dark  blue, — yellow,  dark 
red ;  light  blue, — dark  red,  yellow,  dark  blue ;  those  on  each  side  of  it  should  h& 
a  pair  in  harmonious  contrast  with  it ;  the  next  also  ahke  ;  and  so  on  through- 
out the  bed. 

1689.  The  proper  season  for  planting  is  October,  and  the  operation  should 
take  place  in  dry  open  weather,  in  the  first  half  of  the  month.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  come  through  the  ground,  it  will  be  well  to  cover  them  with 
any  loose  litter  at  hand.  The  period  of  flowering  may  be  retarded  by  shading 
them  from  the  sun  ;  but  the  bulbs  are  weakened  by  so  doing.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  and  die  halfway  down,  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  and  laid  by 
the  heels  ;  that  is,  laid  on  their  sides  in  dry  sandy  soil,  to  ripen,  for  a  fort- 
night, when  they  may  be  taken  up,  the  leaves  screwed  ofif,  the  roots  trimmed 
off,  and  the  bulbs  put  into  a  cool  shady  place  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
they  maybe  cleared  of  their  loose  skin- and  fibre,  and  the  offsets  and  all  split 
roots  separated  from  the  bulbs. 

1690.  These  offsets  and  split  roots  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  beds 
of  full-grown  bulbs  for  show,  planting  them  closer,  and  putting  the  whole  of 
each  sort  together.  As  the  young  plants  come  into  bloom,  pick  off  all  the 
buds  but  one  or  two  at  the  top  ;  when  they  die  down,  treat  them  as  directed 
for  the  beds.  In  this  way  the  offsets  will,  in  due  time,  increase  to  the  full  size. 
The  beds  once  made,  only  require  trenching  once  a  year,  and  the  eight 
inches  at  the  top  dressed  with  a  thick  layer  of  thoroughly  decomposed  cow- 
dung,  sandy  loam,  very  fibrous  and  soft :  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture-field  which 
has  been  lying  two  years  in  preparation,  turned  occasionally,  and  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  does  excellently  in 
the  early  stages,  mixing  it  with  sand  if  too  stiff  naturally.  When  the  roots 
are  well  established,  add  one-third  leaf-mould  and  a  little  decomposed 
manure  at  each  shifting,  taking  care  that  the  drainage  is  kept  open,  and 
giving  plenty  of  water  when  in  full  growth. 

1691.  For  seedlings  sow  the  seed  in  October ;  when  well  up,  prick  out  th& 
plants  into  shallow  pans,  placing  them  in  a  cold  pit.  In  spring,  plant  out  on  a 
north  border,  prepared  with  fresh  loam  as  described,  nine  inches  apart :  as 
they  come  into  flower  in  the  blooming  season,  mark  the  best  sorts,  and  ifv 
September  take  them  up  and  treat  as  before  directed. 

1692.  As  a  general  rule,  all  bulbs  flourish  best  in  light  rich  soils,  and  thejr 
do  not  like  too  close  contact  with  fresh  manure.  The  most  adhesive  clay  may 
be  made  suitable  for  their  growth  by  a  proper  mixture  of  fine  sand  and  leaf- 
mould.  Select  sound  bulbs,  but  do  not  reject  those  which  are  moist  and  par- 
tially unsound ;  if  3'ou  are  certain  that  the  flowers  are  worth  keeping,  cut 
out  the  unsound  places,  dry  the  surface  in  the  air,  and  then  plant  them. 
The  bulbs  of  hyacinths  should  be  buried  about  four  inches  under  the  surface  : 
about  this  depth  they  are  generally  secure  from  the  effects  of  frost ;  but  in  un.- 
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•usually  severe  weather,  it  may  be  well  to  cover  the  bed  with  a  few  inches  of 
tan.  Always  take  a  dry  day  for  planting,  and  into  every  hole,  before  the 
bulb  is  put  in,  shake  a  little  fresh  dry  sand  to  serve  as  a  bed  for  it.  Of 
■course,  all  tan  or  other  covering  must  be  removed  before  the  bulbs  begin  to 
show  themselves  in  spring.  Hyacinths  grown  in  pots  will  be  greatly  improved  by 
growing  three  or  four  roots  together :  in  glasses,  of  course,  only  one  bulb  can 
be  placed.  The  water  used  should  be  clear  rain-water,  and  the  vessels  should 
be  filled  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bulb.  To  promote  vegetation 
they  should  be  set  in  a  closet,  cellar,  or  other  dark,  cool  situation,  till  they 
have  rooted  freely.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  remove  them  to  moderate 
light :  a  close,  heated  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of 
handsome  flowers.  While  in  active  growth,  the  glasses  should  be  kept  as  near 
the  windows  in  which  they  are  set  as  possible,  and  turned  occasionally,  to 
preserve  the  growth  upright.  The  water  should  not  be  changed  often,  unless  it 
becomes  unpleasant :  add  more  water  as  required,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bulb.  A  very  useful  stimulant  may  be 
given  to  the  bulbs,  by  dissolving  about  an  ounce  of  guano  in  a  quart  of  rain- 
water, and  jaouring  a  teaspoonful  of  this,  about  once  a  fortnight,  into  each 
glass  ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  this  until  the  flowers  have  started. 

1693.  The  most  favoured  varieties  may  be  gathered  from  the  results  of 
Messrs.  Henderson's  show  of  unforced  hyacinths  in  March  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  Comtesse  de  la  Costa,  a  deep  rose  ;  the  Duke  of  "Wellington, 
a  shade  lighter  ;  the  Groot  Voorst,  a  deep  blush ;  and  Regina  Victoria,  of  a 
waxy  peach  blossom  ;  and  Waterloo,  a  dark  rosy  red,  were  distinguished 
among  many  beautiful  double  reds. 

1694.  Among  the  double  whites  were  Laurens  Coster,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
Rembrandt :  Van  Speyk  among  the  double  blues  and  purples.  Among  the 
single  reds,  I'Ame  du  Coeur,  Diebitsch,  Sabalskanski,  Madame  Hodson,  Amy, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  Apellis,  Cavaignac,  Circe, 
Xina,  and  Robert  Steiger ;  among  the  small  whites,  Grand  Vainqueur,  Madame 
Vander  Hoop  ;  among  the  blushes,  Dolly  Varden,  Elfrida,  Gigantea,  Grande 
Vidette,  and  Orondates,  clear  whites  ;  and  Enricus,  Argus,  Baron  von 
Humboldt,  Von  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Mimosa,  among  the  single 
blues  and  purples.  Messrs.  Henderson  find  that  the  double  hyacinths  do  best 
in  pots,  in  boxes,  or  in  the  open  ground ;  single  varieties  they  recommend  for 
glasses,  vases,  china-bowls,  and  for  early  flowering. 

1695.  Narcissus. — September  is  the  time  for  sowing  seed,  in  order  to  obtain 
new  varieties  of  this  most  interesting  class  of  flowers.  For  the  mode  of  proceeding 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Leeds,  of  Manchester,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  amateur  cultivators  of  the  narcissus.  Mr.  Leeds 
says, — "  To  obtain  good  varieties,  it  is  needful,  the  previous  season,  to  plant 
the  roots  of  some  of  each  kind  in  pots,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  green- 
house in  spring  to  flower,  so  as  to  obtain  pollen  of  the  late-flowering  kinds 
to  cross  with  those  which  otherwise  would  have  passed  away  before  these 
were  in  flower.     With  me  the  plants  always  seed  best  in  the  open  ground. 
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When  tlie  seed-vessels  begin  to  swell,  the  flower-stems  stould  be  carefully 
tied  up,  and  watched  until  the  seeds  turn  black ;  I  do  not  wait  until  the  seed- 
vessels  burst,  as  many  seeds  in  that  case  fall  to  the  gi'ound,  and  are  lost,  but 
take  them  off  when  mature,  with  a  portion  of  the  stem,  which  I  insert  in  the 
earth  in  a  seed-pot,  or  pan,  provided  for  their  reception.  I  place  them  in  a 
north  aspect,  and  the  seeds,  in  due  season,  are  shed,  as  it  were,  naturally, 
into  the  pot  of  earth.  I  allow  the  seeds  to  harden  for  a  month  on  the  surface 
before  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep  with  sandy  soil.  The  soil  should  be 
two-thirds  pure  loam  and  one-third  sharp  sand  ;  the  drainage  composed  of 
rough  turfy  soil.  In  October,  I  plunge  the  seed-pots  in  a  cold  frame  facing 
the  south,  and  the  young  plants  begin  to  appear  in  December  and  through- 
out the  winter,  according  to  their  kinds  and  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  It 
is  needful,  in  their  earliest  stage,  to  look  well  after  slugs  and  snails." 

1696.  Dahlias. — These  now,  in  Saptember  and  October,  are  in  full  beauty. 
They  are  only  half-hardy  with  us,  since  they  cannot  remain  out  our  entire- 
winter.  Indeed,  they  are  so  susceptible  of  frost,  that  its  first  and  mildest 
attack  is  sure  to  spoil  them  ;  for  this  reason,  many  persons  who  wish  to  pro- 
long their  flowering,  plant  dahlias  in  large  pots,  which  they  sink  in  the  open 
ground  as  long  as  there  is  no  fear  of  frost,  and  remove  to  a  cool  house  as  soon 
as  November  begins.  Dahlias,  however,  do  not  do  well  when  thus  treated  ; 
for  they  love  plenty  of  pure  and  fresh  air,  and  will  not  produce  their  choicest 
flowers  without  it.  Look  well  to  the  plants  in  autumn,  for  they  have  two 
great  enemies  to  contend  against.  However,  with  a  little  care  and  attention, 
they  may  be  rendered  tolerably  secure.  These  enemies  ai-e  wind  and 
earwigs. 

1697.  As  both  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  dahlias  are  heavy,  each  separate 
stem  should  be  tied  to  a  stake  fixed  firmly  into  the  ground.  These  stakes,  if 
painted  green,  may  be  so  managed,  with  a  Httle  contrivance,  as  hardly  to  be 
seen  among  the  foliage.  The  first  blossoms  of  dahlias  often  prove  to  be  very 
imperfect.  When  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  remove  them  at  once,  that 
the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  may  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  better- 
formed  buds.  Earwigs  are  especially  fond  of  the  flowers  of  dahhas,  and,  not- 
withstanding  all  his  care,  frequently  cause  great  disappointment  to  the 
grower.  They  should  be  trapped  or  destroyed  in  any  and  every  way  that 
can  be  thought  of.  Perhaps  the  most  effectual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  these 
troublesome  invaders  is  to  hang  small  pieces  of  hollow  stalk — bean-stalks- 
for  instance — among  the  foliage  and  along  the  stems.  These  will  act  as 
refuges  for  the  earwigs,  which  may  be  emptied  out  of  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day  into  boiling  water,  and  in  this  way  destroyed.  Tha  dahlia 
has  had  a  lai-ge  amount  of  the  florist's  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  certainly  a  gay  flower  in  autumn ;  but  whether  it  is  worthy  of  all  the 
attention  it  has  received,  may  well  be  made  a  question.  Dahlia-roots 
must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  until  the  tubers  are  well  ripened, — 
November  is  the  time.  They  should  then  have  all  mould  well  shaken 
from  them,  and  be  hung  up  to  dry  gradually  in  any  convenient  shed  or 
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outhouse  where  there  is  no  fear  of  frost.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  drying  the 
tubers,  for  if  too  rapidly  dried  and  not  well  ripened,  they  shrivel  up,  and  will 
not  throw  out  eyes  for  next  year ;  and  if  not  dried  enough,  the  young  buds 
mould  and  fog  off.  Those  who  attempt  to  keep  dahlia-roots  during  winter  must 
remember  that  they  are  very  susceptible  of  frost. 

1698,  ChrysanilieTMims. — Attend  to  the  staking  of  chrysanthemums,  for  the 
wind  is  as  much  an  enemy  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  dahlia.  A  single  stake  is 
almost  useless.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  in  three  thus : — One  firmly  driven 
into  the  ground  parallel  with  the  stem,  and  two  others  crossing  at  an  angle  of 
20°.  Tie  these  stakes  well  together  at  the  point  of  junction,  and  while  \ying 
the  chrysanthemum  round,  loop  in  the  stakes  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
manner,  as  the  plant  grows,  the  stakes  become  entirely  hidden,  and  the- 
plant  itself  is  secured  against  the  most  severe  wind.  Chrysanthemums,  in 
their  present  advanced  state  of  culture,  are  beputiful  flowers  :  admired  they 
would  be  at  any  season  of  the  year  ;  but  they  are  especially  valuable  because- 
they  flower  so  late.  They  are  also  kind  for  cultivation  under  any  state  of 
atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  finest  chrysanthemums  in  the  world  are  those 
grown  in  the  Temple  Gardens  in  the  murky  and  sooty  atmosphere  of  London ; 
and  along  the  coast,  under  the  influence  of  salt-breezes,  it  takes  a  very  severe 
frost  to  cut  them  off.  They  are  gay  also,  as  well  from  variety  of  form  as  of 
colour.  Their  very  names  bespeak  their  variety.  There  are  chrysanthemums 
quilled,  tasselled,  clustered,  incurved,  ranunculus-flowered,  marigold-flowered, 
and  aster-flowered.  There  are  also  the  tall  and  the  pompones,  and  named 
and  unnamed  varieties  of  each  without  number.  Every  year  new  specimens 
are  added,  eclipsing  in  novelty,  and  often  in  beauty,  all  that  have  gone  before. 
See  that  cuttings  and  layers  are  shifted  into  pots  suitable  to  prcat-rvc  them 
during  winter. 

1699,  Florists  have  largely  increased  the  objects  of  their  care,  including- 
Roses,  Clarkias,  Calceolarias,  and  many  others;  but,  probably,  the  present 
list  includes  all  which  can  with  propriety  be  so  called. 

1700,  The  bed  for  the  reception  of  auriculas,  polj^anthuses,  cai-nations,  and 
flowers  of  similar  habit  grown  in  pots,  should  be  placed  in  an  open  airy 
situation,  where  they  can  readily  receive  shelter  from  rain  and  shade  from  a 
too  ardent  sun.  The  bed  and  stage,  which  is  represented  at  the  head  of  this- 
chapter,  is  12  feet  long  and  sis  feet  wide,  and  is  calculated  to  hold  seven  row^s 
of  pots,  with  a  space  of  five  inches  between  each  row ;  this,  allowing  six  inches 
to  each  pot,  will  give  seventy-two  in  the  row  ;  but  allowing  nine  inches  to 
each,  it  will  give  350  plants, — a  veiy  fair  collection  for  a  private  gentleman. 

1 701,  This  bed  is  prepared  by  laying  down  about  six  inches  of  coal-ashes 
upon  the  natural  soil,  over  which  a  platform  is  made  by  laying  down  a  flooring 
of  square  tiles,  closely  fitting  into  each  other :  over  this  are  laid  seven  rows  of 
bricks,  equidistant  from  each  other ;  and  on  these,  at  regulated  distances,  the- 
pots  are  ranged  after  the  operation  of  potting  has  been  performed  in  May, 

1702,  The  shelter  and  shade  are  provided  in  the  following  manner : — A  row 
of  strong  stakes,  sufficiently  close  too-ether  to  support  a  top  rail  without  inter- 
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fering  materially  with  the  pots  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  bed.  These 
stakes  should  be  six  feet  high,  and  five  inches  by  four  in  size,  and  they  should 
he  driven  at  least  20  inches  into  the  solid  soil ;  the  top  rail  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  receive  and  support  the  shutters.  A  similar  row  of  stakes,  with  top 
rail,  are  driven  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  and  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  it. 
Three  inches  on  each  side  of  the  bed  is  another  row  of  six  stakes  of  equal 
strength,  but  only  18  inches  above  the  ground  ;  the  top  being  notched  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V. — The  use  of  these  stakes  will  be  obvious  ;  they  are  to 
receive  and  support  the  lower  end  of  the  shutters, — the  central  top  rail  when 
■closed  ;  and  the  outside  rails  are  to  receive  and  support  them  when  it  is  desired 
to  throw  them  open.  The  engraving,  which  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  stage 
Tialf  filled,  shows  two  shutters  closed  and  two  open.  The  opening  between 
the  shorter  stakes  admits  abundant  ventilation,  even  when  closed. 

1703.  The  shutters,  each  four  yards  long  and  three  feet  wide,  when  closed, 
form  a  span-roofed  pit  open  at  the  sides,  three  posts  supporting  each 
shutter.  They  are  made  with  feather-edged  inch-deal,  forming  a  soUd 
•  frame ;  the  centre  may  be  deal,  felt,  or  any  material  impervious  to  heavy 
rains  :  if  of  glass,  there  should  be  an  arrangement  for  shading  with  calico,  or 
some  other  material,  to  exclude  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
frames  should  be  made  to  lap  one  over  the  other  at  the  sides,  and  to  meet  at  a 
^proper  angle  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
MONTHLY  CALENDAR. 


§  1.— Aspect  of  the  Month. 

1704.  September  "  hath  his  name  as 
being  the  seventh  month  from  March,"  says 
one  of  our  old  writers  ;  "  he  is  drawn  with 
a  merry  and  cheerful  countenance,  and  in  a 
purple  robe;"  having  reference,  doubtless, 
to  the  abundance  which  crowns  the  year  in 
this  its  month  of  maturity  : 

"  Gladdeningf  the  farmer's  longing  sight, 
Ulessing  him  with  the  harvest  light." 

There  is  still  much  green  foliage  hanging 
about  the  woods,  and  as  the  month  ad- 
vances, the  darker  masses  of  the  evergreens 
assume  more  importance  in  the  garden 
arrangements.  The  blue  of  the  sky  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  equinoctial  gales,  which  drive 
the  white  clouds  careering  before  them ;  but  the  mid-day  sun  still  retains 
much  of  its  ardour.  A  few  fallen  leaves  are  rustling  in  the  glades  of  the 
forest,  but  the  smaller  leaves  of  secondary  growth  still  retain  their  freshi.ess ; 
and  the  woods  are  now  beautiful  in  their  variegated  foliage  of  bright  g^een 
and  russet-brown.  The  colours  which  distinguish  the  foliage  of  different  trees 
in  autumn  are  among  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  world ;  for 
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it  is  observable,  tbat  one  distinct  tone  of  colour  is  common  to  the  autumnal 
leaves  of  all  of  tlie  same  species.  Those  of  the  oak  change,  in  this  season,  to 
M  yellowish  green  ;  the  plane-tree  becomes  tawny ;  those  of  the  sycamore  dark 
V)rown  ;  the  elms  take  an  orange  hue ;  the  leaves  of  the  hornbeam  assume  a 
bright  yellow  tint ;  the  cherry  becomes  red,  and  those  of  the  beech  are  dark 
greentending  to  deep  orange.  Theoak,  mellowed  to  a  bronzed  green,  thus  blends 
\vith  the  faded  yellow  of  the  palmated  chestnut-leaves  and  the  deeper  hues 
of  the  elm,  while  the  darker  shadows  of  the  pines  are  relieved  by  the  lighter 
1  ints  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  green  underwood.  Beautifully  as  they  are  now 
Llended,  however,  they  are  contemplated  with  a  feeling  allied  to  sadness  : — 

•'  Are  there  not  voices  in  the  autumn  gale, 

Whispering  sad  tales  of  the  decaying  year  ? 
Strange  mournful  tones  which  summer  joys  bewail, 
Sighs  for  its  fragrant  breath, — its  heavens  clear.?" 

Over  the  hedgerow  trails  the  rambling  briony,  the  "wild  bramble  of  the 
brake,"  and  the  wild  rose,  some  of  its  fruit  becoming  tipped  with  scarlet, 
mingles  with  the  blackberry,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  convolvulus, — a  morning 
flower,  which  opens  its  tnampet-shaped  blossom  to  the  morning  sun,  closing 
it  again  with  the  closing  day. 

1705.  In  many  places  spiders'  webs  are  suspended  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
.rom  branch  to  branch,  sometimes  two  or  three  webs  thick,  one  over  the 
other  ;  at  other  times  floating  in  the  air  in  huge  flakes,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  spectator,  who  is  full  of  wonder  both  as  to  their  object  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  feat  of  attaching  their  extremities  to  the  branches  was  accom- 
plished,— not  to  speak  of  the  geometrically-exact  pattern  of  the  web,  which 
always  must  remain  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  observer. 

1706.  Beautiful  are  the  old  English  orchards  in  this  month  : — 

*'  With  ruddy  fruit  the  orchard  now  is  hung ; 
The  golden  hop  droops  pendent  in  the  breeze ; 
For  Autumn  from  her  ample  hand  hath  thrown 
Her  richest  treasures  on  the  laden  trees." 

The  heavy  fruit  bows  down  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  tells  of  a  summer 
departed.  Their  gnarled  and  twisted  branches  and  Hchen-covered  stems  are  not 
always  indicative  of  good  cultivation,  however,  any  more  than  the  trim  and 
well-regiilated  fruit-tree  forms  a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape,  or  adds 
greatly  to  the  pictorial  beauty  of  the  scene.  A  verdant  sward  of  deepest  green, 
which  the  shade  of  the  trees  keeps  moist  and  fresh  all  the  year  round,  receives 
the  earlier-ripened  waifs  and  strays,  as  well  as  those  whose  tender  lives  tho 
• '  worm  i'  the  bud  "  has  undermined. 

1707.  In  the  flower-garden,  if  the  full  measure  of  colour  remains,  the  fra- 
.jrance  of  Rummer  is  gone.  Most  of  the  flowers  of  August  continue  to  bloom 
through  September ;  but  their  number  is  gradually  less  as  the  month 
advances.  The  scentless  hollyhocks,  dahhas,  China-asters,  and  other 
autumnal-blooming  flowers,  take  the  place  .of  the  aromatic  and  fragrant 
pinks,  carnations,  and  sweet  violets ; — 

In  colour  those,  and  these  delight  the  smell  j"* 
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althougli  the  tea-scented  and  perpetual  roses  still  remam  to  perfume  the  air 
with  their  fragrance,  and  along  with  them  some  very  old-fashioned  favourites. 
The  arbutus,  or  strawberry-tree,  the  most  ornamental  of  autumn-flowering 
shrubs,  it  remains  to  add  to  our  Christmas  enjoyments,  when  it  shows  itsell 
in  fruit  and  flower  at  the  same  time.  The  hydrangea  also  exhibits  its  rich 
clusters  of  pink  and  purplish  rose-coloured  flowers ;  for  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  desiderated  blue  hydrangea  has  yet  responded  to  the  florist's  efforts.  The 
gentians  also  are  very  old  favourites,  and  are  rich  in  the  luxmiance  of  their 
second  bloom  in  September  ; — 

*'  Flowers  which  fringe  the  Alpine  glaciers. 
But  they  never  take  the  hue 
Of  the  ice-field  or  the  snow-flake, — 
Theirs  is  the  heaven's  own  blue." 

1708.  The  reduction  of  temperature  begins  to  be  felt  this  month,  less,  how- 
ever, by  night  than  by  day,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  being  66-14°  ; 
one  foot  below  the  surface,  57'54°  ;  and  two  feet,  57'89°  ;  being,  from  this 
month  till  April,  warmer  at  two  feet  than  at  one  foot.  The  average  fall  of 
rain  is  also  increased  considerably,  falling  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
It  abounds,  however,  in  delicious  autumnal  days,  when  the  air,  the  sky,  and 
the  earth  seem  lulled  into  universal  calm, — softer  and  milder  even  than  in 
May.     The  harvest-moon — 

*♦  With  broad-expanded  face  receives 
The  western  sun's  departing  rays, 
And  back  returns  the  full-orb'd  blaze.'* 


§  2.— Flo  wee-Garden  and  Shrubbery. 

1 709.  Now  that  the  beds  are  thoroughly  covered,  nothing  contributes  more 
to  that  high  style  of  keeping  that  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  every  garden 
than  the  removal  of  every  dead  flower  and  leaf  as  fast  as  it  appears  ;  the 
maintenance  of  neat  edgings,  and  sharply-defined  lines  of  colom'ed  or  ribbon 
borders,  or  beds  planted  on  the  ring  principle.  Generally,  it  would  be  bad 
taste,  except  in  beds  planted  on  the  pincushion  system,  to  allow  one  colour  to 
run  into  the  other.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  two  of  the 
most  eflective  rows  on  a  ribbon  border  that  I  have  ever  seen  were  the  varie- 
gated alyssums  and  Purple  King  verbena  allowed  to  blend  and  intermix  at 
their  point  of  union. 

1 7 10.  Eegularity  of  height  is  also  another  desideratum  too,  and  proof  of  high 
keeping.  Not  that  every  bed,  or  every  part  of  a  bed,  should  be  of  one  dead 
uniform  height,  but  they  should  either  present  a  level  or  an  even  surface. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  bed  is  raised  in  the  middle,  as  a  rule  it  should  gra- 
dually fall  towards  the  sides,  and  the  same  parts  of  the  bed  should  be  of  the 
same  height.  If  the  edging  is  six  inches  high,  it  should  be  this  height  ail 
round  ;  if  the  second  row  is  nine  inches,  it  should  be  nine  inches  throughout, 
and  so  on.    Nothiug  is  more  indicative  of  a  want  of  judgment  in  planting  or 

2n2 
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slovenly  keeping  than  a  row  or  bed  six  inches  here,  twelve  there,  and  ten  at 
another  point,  without  regular  gradation,  or  any  system  whatever.  Only  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  blending  of  proper  colours  is  the  arrangement  of 
plants  according  to  their  proper  heights.  Of  course  the  appearance  of  a  weed, 
great  or  small,  on  either  beds  or  ground,  is  an  intolerable  intrusion  upon,  and 
quite  inconsistent  with,  high  keeiDing.  Closely-strewn  well-rolled  turfis  like  the 
picture-frame's  influence  upon  the  picture,  and  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
exhibiting  beauty  in  the  best  light.  In  harmony  with  all  this  the  walks 
must  be  scrupulously'  clean,  hard,  smooth,  and  bright,  to  afford  pleasant  facility 
of  access  to,  and  be  in  character  with,  the  beauty  of  the  objects  they  are 
designed  to  exhibit. 

171 1.  Having  thus  provided,  regulated,  arranged,  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
amount  of  beauty  that  the  garden  is  capable  of  yielding,  the  next  point  is 
how  all  this  is  to  be  perpetuated  or  reproduced  another  season.  This  brings  us 
to  another  great  business  of  the  month, — Propagation.     All  trimmings  of 
verbenas,  agera turns,  geraniums,  calceolarias,  &c.  &c.,  that  are  cut  off  to  main- 
tain sharp  lines,  clearly-defined  edgings,   &c.,  must  be  inserted  as  cuttings. 
Where  enough  cannot  be  thus  secured,  the  thickest  parts  of  lines  or  beds 
must  be  thinned  for  this  purpose  ;  or,  better  still,  plants  that  were  placed  in 
the  reserve-garden  for  this  object  must  be  cut  down  and  divided  into  small 
morsels  for  cuttings.     A  cutting  is  simply  a  part  of  a  branch  with  two  or  more 
joints,  leaves,  or  buds :  it  must  have  two  joints  to  constitute  a  cutting.     It 
may  grow  if  it  has  only  one,  but  then  it  is  called  an  eye.     Generally,  cuttings 
have  from  three  to  six  joints  or  leaves  :  these  are  enough  for  a  verbena  ;  four 
to  six  are  good  averages  for  scarlet  geraniums.     Cut  the  base  of  the  cuttings 
clean  acx'oss  with  a  knife ;  remove  the  leaves  at  the  base,  or  not,  as  you  please; 
insert  it  firmly  in  any  light  sandy  soil,  covering  the  sui-face  with  fine  sand, 
the  more  effectually  to  exclude  the  air  ;  place  it  in  a  position  favourable  to  the 
retention  of  its  juice  until  roots  are  emitted,  and  then  the  period  of  its  cutting- 
hood  is  over,  and  it  has  become  a  perfect  plant.     For  cuttings  of  most  flower- 
garden  plants  at  this  season  no  place  is  so  good  as  a  close  cold  frame.     In  pre- 
paring pots  or  pans  for  cuttings  at  this  period  of  the  year,  it  should  first  be 
determined  whether  they  are  to  remain  in  store-pots  for  the  winter,  or  be 
potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted.     If  the  former,  a  third  of  the  pot  should  be 
filled  with  drainage  ;  if  the  latter,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  drainage  will 
suflBce.     Cuttings  that  are  to  stand  in  their  store-pots  until  next  spring  must 
also  be  inserted  thinner  than  those  that  are  to  be  potted  when  rooted.    Ten 
verbenas,  or  other  such  cuttings,  will  be  enough  for  a  48-sized  pot  to  maintain 
throughout  the  winter.  Twenty  might  be  inserted  if  they  are  to  be  potted  oft' 
directly.  Some  cuttings,  such  as  scarlet  geraniums,  have,  however,  a  superabun- 
dance of  sap  when  removed  from  the  parent  plant ;  if  placed  in  the  same  medium 
that  would  suit  the  tip  end  of  a  verbena-shoot,  instead  of  forming  roots  they 
•would  decay  by  wholesale.     Various  expedients  have  been  recommended  to 
check  this  tendency — laying  the  cuttings  in  the  air  after  they  are  made,  to  dis- 
sipate their  superflaous  juices,  &c.  &c.    No  practice  is,  however,  so  good  as 
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removing  the  cuttings  direct  from  the  plants,  with  all  their  leaves  on,  and 
placing  them  full  in  the  sun  out  of  doors  without  any  shade  or  protection 
whatever.  They  may  either  be  planted  in  the  natural  ground,  six  inc>.es 
apart,  on  a  prepared  border,  or  in  pots  or  boxes  ;  and  success  will  be  alike 
certain,  with  less  than  one  per  cent.  loss.  I  will  describe  the  details  of  my 
own  practice  next  month. 

1712.  Dahlias  will  now  reqviire  careful  tying,  disbudding,  and  thinning  of 
the  shoots,  where  first-rate  flowers >re  required ;  a  good  soaking  of  manure- 
■iv-ater  in  dry  weather  will  also  be  most  serviceable  to  them.  The  blooms  of 
hollyhocks  may  be  much  prolonged  by  similar  treatment.  Every  offset  of  the 
best  varieties  ought  to  be  inserted  as  cuttings,  and  previously-rooted  cuttings 
of  hollyhocks  planted  in  the  reserve-garden. 

1713.  JRoses. — Perpetuals  may  still  be  cut  back  with  the  hope  of  a  third 
bloom  ;  and  late-budded  plants  will  require  looking  after,  watering,  and 
training  to  stakes. 

1714.  Pot  off  layers  of  carnations  as  fast  as  rooted,  water  spai'ingly,  and 
place  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days  until  they  make  a  fresh  start. 

1 7 15.  Plant  out  in  beds  early-rooted  pansy- cuttings,  insert  a  succession 
of  cutttings,  and  prick  out  seedlings  in  the  reserve-garden.  Here  also  let 
seedling  polyanthuses,  offsets  of  these  and  auriculas,  be  planted  on  rich 
shady  beds.  Stocks  sown  in  pans,  or  in  the  reserve-garden,  in  August,  will 
now  be  fit  either  to  pot  off  and  place  in  frames  until  established,  or  to  prick 
out  on  shady  beds  in  this  department.  The  first  sowing  of  hardy  annuals  to 
stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air  should  also  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Prepare  beds  for  and  plant  out  pinks  for  next  year's  blooming  ;  hunt 
for  and  destroy  eai'wigs  on  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  &c.,  and  see  that  everything 
is  being  prepared  by  a  season  of  healthy  growth  to  meet  the  trials  and  storms 
of  winter,  as  well  as  to  add  to  the  loveliness  and  increase  the  glory  of  this 
delightful  autumnal  month.— D.  T.  F. 


§  3.— Harmonious  Colouring  in  Flower-beds. 

1716.  "  Softness  without  melancholy,  and  brilliance  without  glare,"  is 
Foster's  eloquent  definition  of  a  summer's  morning.  Such  would  also  be  an 
appropriate  description  of  a  well-managed  and  properly-grouped  flower- 
garden.  For  the  last  few  months,  a  perfect  deluge  of  beauty  has  been  sweep- 
ing its  enchanting  course  over  the  surface  of  the  world.  No  one  can  help 
being  amazed  at  the  power  which  could  thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  means 
which  none  can  perfectly  understand,  enwrap  the  universe  in  a  rich  robe  o. 
varied  glory.  All  the  endless  varieties  of  soil  and  climate, — from  the  regions 
of  frigid  snow  to  those  of  burning  sands, — have  theu'  own  peculiar  vegetation, 
staining  the  snow  with  a  blood-red  colour,  or  relieving  the  arid  waste  with  a 
sprig  of  green  moss.  But  while  the  whole  earth  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
beauty,  each  garden  should  be  a  focus,  concentrating  into  one  ardent  beam 
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ten  tTionsand  convergent  rays,— not,  however,  to  dazzle  by  their  brightness, 
offend  by  their  gaudiness,  nor  puzzle  and  perplex  by  their  inexplicable 
kaleidoscopic-like  confusion ;  but  to  satisfy  by  their  intrinsic  beauty,  please 
by  their  charming  variety,  and  tranquillize  by  their  harmonious  congruity. 

1717.  To  have  a  well-formed  and  nicely -filled  garden  is  not  enough,— it 
must  also  be  nicely  arranged.  Nay,  the  latter  is  even  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  former.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  be«:uty  of  form. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  outline  of  the  beds,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  should  be  good  ;  but  it  is  of  much  gi-eater  importance  that  the 
colours  with  which  they  are  filled  should  either  harmonize  or  contrast  with 
each  other.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  this  by  actual  observation  in  the 
garden  than  anywhere  else ;  and  this  is  also  the  very  best  month  in  the 
whole  year  to  study  the  theory  of  effective  grouping  as  illustrated  by  actual 
practice.  Every  one  who  has  the  oppoi-tunity  should  visit  the  best  garden  to 
which  he  can  gain  access,—  pencil  in  hand.  Those  combinations  of  colours 
that  strike  you  as  most  efiective  should  be  carefully  noted  down,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  not  efi"ective :  the  former  entered  as  examples  to  be  imitated ; 
the  latter,  as  warnings  to  be  shunned.  Try  also  to  engage  in  conversation 
with  the  gardeners  where  you  visit,  and  di-aw  out  their  reasons  for  certain 
combinations.  They  are  generally  so  generous  and  good-natui-ed,  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  will  give  you,  with  free  good-will, 
information  in  a  few  minutes  that  it  has  taken  them  years  to  acquire. 

1 7 18.  Supposing  that  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  access  to  any  large 

gardens,  they  may  all  go  to  the  best  garden  in  the  country Kensington  ? 

No. — Crystal  Palace  ?  No  ;  although  they  manage  these  matters  well  at  both. — 

Do  you  give  it  up  ?  Yes Covent-Garden  market !  By  studying  the  bouquets 

in  the  windows  there,  imagining  every  compartment  a  separate  flower-bed, — 
the  whole  bouquet  a  complete  flower-garden, — and  the  edging  a  fringing  of 
evergreen  shrubs  around  the  garden,  to  soften  and  tone  down  the  efiect  of 
the  brilliant  colours, — you  may  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge,  if  not  a  complete 
mastery,  of  the  art  of  arranging  colours  most  effectively.  Bouquets,  thus 
arranged  in  zones  of  colour,  are  equally  as  instructive  as  those  that  are  divided 
transversely  into  four,  six,  or  eight  compartments.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  scale ;  mentally  transfer  it  to  the  ground,  and  carefully  observe 
the  effect  of  various  hues  in  certain  relative  positions  to  each  other.  After 
exhausting  these  two  modes  of  learning  by  example, — or,  in  their  absence, 
then  something,  perhaps  a  great  deal,  may  be  learned  from  a  work  of  this 
description. 

1 7 19.  The  whole  principle  of  effective  grouping  is  based  upon  the  fact,  ^that 
all  colours  are  more  or  less  beautiful  when  placed  in  a  certain  relationship  to 
other  colours.  Flowers  are  verj'  much  influenced  by  their  neighbours.  It  is 
not  good  for  them  to  be  alone ;  but  better,  infinitely  better,  to  be  alone 
than  in  bad  company  :  good  congenial  society  brings  out  their  best  qualities. 
All  colours  are  strengthened  and  improved  by  harmonious  contrast  and 
coDgruovis  blending  together.     Certain  flowers,  when  placed  contiguously. 
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appear  to  intensify  each  other's  depth ;  others  equally  beautiful  in  themselves, 
lessen  or  destroy  each  other's  beauty  when  placed  in  juxtaposition.  Henco 
has  arisen  the  necessity  of  blending  and  arranging  colours  upon  some 
generallj'-received  philosophic  principle. 

1720.  The  effective  disposition  of  masses  of  colour  has  long  constituted  the 
chief  art  of  painting.  Now,  making  every  exception  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  same  arrangement  of  colours  that  is  pleasing  and  effective  in 
a  landscape  on  canvas,  would  be  equally  so  in  a  garden.  The  painter  has  a 
deoided  advantage  in  having  entire  control  over  his  materials  ;  but  the  object 
aimed  at  in  both  cases  is  identical;  viz.,  so  to  arrange,  contrast,  blend,  and 
harmonize  differing  hues  and  shades  of  colour  so  as  to  produce  a  maximum 
amount  of  beauty.  However,  disturbing  causes  are  so  numerous  in  garden- 
ing, that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  Mr.  Eepton's  remark,  that  "  a 
beautiful  garden  is  not  more  defective  because  it  would  not  look  well  on 
canvas,  than  a  didactic  poem  would  be  because  it  neither  furnishes  a  subject 
for  the  painter  or  musician." 

1721.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  shape  of  the  beds,  style  of  the  garden, 
character  of  the  suri*ounding  trees  and  shrubs,  extent  and  size,  all  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  proper  quality  and  quantity  of  colour  to  be  introduced. 
The  character,  habit,  and  time  of  flowering  of  the  plants  used,  are  also  points 
of  the  utmost  moment,  and  the  best  arrangements  are  often  marred  from 
inattention  to  these  oninutice.  I  will  now  lay  down  a  few  elementary  prin- 
ciples, and  give  some  examples  of  effective  arrangements. 

1722.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  only  three  primary  or  simple  colours, — 
red,  yellow,  and  blue, — and  they  are  most  effective  when  placed  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  named  them.  But  if  a  wafer  of  either  of  these  colours  be  placed 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  it  will  appear  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  ring  of  a  different  colour ;  and  the  colour  thus  formed  is  called  a  secondary, 
compound,  or  complementary  colour,  and  always  looks  well  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  the  primary  colour  producing  it.  For  instance,  place  a  red 
wafer  as  indicated,  it  will  appear  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  green;  a  blue, 
the  circle  will  be  orange ;  a  yellow,  the  border  will  be  purple  :  therefore 
purple,  orange,  and  green  are  the  complementary  colours  of  yellow,  blue,  and 
red,  and  always  look  well  placed  beside  them.  Orange  is  also  complementary 
to  blue,  greenish  yellow  to  violet,  indigo  to  orange-yellow,  and,  of  course, 
vice  versd. 

1723.  In  practice  white  generally  takes  the  place  of  green,  a  green  bed 
seldom  or  never  being  admissible,  except  in  scroll-work,  or  in  a  very  small  bed 
on  bright  red  gravel.  Mi-.  D.  R.  Hay  observes,*  that  these  contrasting  colours 
to  the  primaries  produce  harmony  in  opposition,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  is  effected  in  music  by  accompaniment, — the  orange  with  the  blue, 
the  purple  with  the  yellow,  and  the  green  with  the  red.  This  neutralizing  or 
compensating  power  is  the  foundation  of  all  agreement  and  harmony  amongst 

*  Laws  of  Harmonizing  Colouring.    W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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colours  ;  and  upon  it  depend  the  brilliance  and  force  of  every  conception. 
From  the  combination  of  these  secondaries  arise  the  three  tertiary  colours,— 
olive  from  the  mixture  of  purple  and  green  ;  citron  from  the  mixture  of 
green  and  orange ;  and  russet  from  the  mixture  of  orange  and  purple.  These 
tertiaries,  however,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  secondaries  as  the 
secondaries  do  to  the  primaries,— olive  to  orange,  citron  to  puri^le,  and  russet 
to  green. 

1724.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Chevreul's  work  on  colour, 
remarks  :  "  As  to  contrast  of  colour,  it  is  found  by  experiment,  and  it  may 
also  be  proved  by  cl  2^^"^^^^'^  reasoning,  that  whenever  the  eye  regards 
two  or  more  different  colours  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  colour  of  each 
is  so  modified,  that  it  appears,  by  the  contrast,  to  be  of  that  colour  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  itself  to  the  complementary  colours 
of  its  neighbours ;  and  this  modification  is  greatest  where  the  contrast  is 
strongest,  and  least  where  that  is  the  weakest."  When  colours  that  are 
as  nearly  as  possible  complementary  to  each  other  are  contrasted,"  the 
colour  of  each  is  rendered  more  intense,  or  its  tone  is  deepened.  This  fol- 
lows immediately  from  the  general  principle  laid  down,  and  is  fully  confirmed 
by  experiment.  Colours,  when  contrasted  with  white,  are  deepened  in  tone, 
and  at  the  same  time  appear  more  brilliant ;  the  white  itself  beiog  tinged 
slightly  with  the  complementary  of  the  contrasted  colour.  Contrasted  with 
black,  colours  appear  of  a  higher  tone,  or  less  intense ;  and  the  black  is 
feebly  tinged  with  the  complementary  of  the  contrasted  colour  :  grey,  being 
intermediate  between  black  and  white,  produces  an  intermediate  effect  on 
colours  with  which  it  is  contrasted.  This  is  seen  in  the  following  results, 
obtained  by  placing  different  colours  in  contact  with  a  grey  ground : — 

Hed  and  Grey. — The  grey  appears  greenish,  in  consequence  of  its  receiving 
the  complementary  of  the  red ;  the  red  appears  purer, — less  orange- 
colour,  perhaps. 

Orange  and  Grey. — The  grey  appears  bluish  ;  the  orange  purer,  more  bril- 
liant, and,  perhaps,  a  little  yellower. 

Yellow  and  Grey.  — The  grey  is  tinged  violet ;  the  yellow  appears  more 
brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  less  green. 

Green  and  Grey. — The  grey  is  reddish,  and  the  green  is  more  brilliant, 
perhaps  yellower. 

Bh(-e  and  Grey. — The  grey  is  tinged  with  orange  ;  the  blue  appears  more 
brilliant,  and  a  little  greenish. 

Indigo  and  Grey. — As  the  last. 

Violet  and  Grey. — The  grey  becomes  yellowish ;  the  violet  purer,  aod  lea 
dull. 

1725.  "When  two  compound  colours,  having  one  and  the  same  simple  colour 
common  to  them  both,  are  contrasted,  the  common  colour  loses  its  effect  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  For  exaraj^le,  take  orange  (composed  of  yellow  and 
red)  and  green  (composed  of  yellow  and  blue) ;  their  common  colour  (yellow) 
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being  lost  by  the  contrast,  the  orange  appears  redder,  and  the  green  more 
blue. 

1726.  When  a  compound  colour  is  contrasted  with  one  of  its  own  elementary 
or  simple  colours,  the  compound  colour  loses  that  which  is  common  to  both, 
and  the  simple  colour  is  modified  by  receiving  the  complementary  of  the  com- 
pound colour  with  which  it  is  contrasted.  Thus,  with  orange  composed  with 
yellow  and  red,  and  pure  red,  the  orange  loses  some  of  its  red,  and  appears 
yellower  ;  whilst  the  red,  receiving  the  complementary  of  the  orange  (namely, 
blue,  as  has  been  already  shown),  appears  bluish. 

1727.  If  two  simple  colom-s  are  contrasted,  we  find  that  the  general  pi-in- 
ciple  before  laid  down  still  holds  good.  If  we  contrast,  for  example, — 1.  Red 
and  yellow,  it  will  be  found  that  the  red  appears  tinged  with  purple,  and  the 
yellow  with  green,  because  violet,  the  complementary  of  yellow,  is  added  to 
the  red,  and  green,  the  complementary  of  red,  to  the  yellow.  2.  Red  and  Hue. 
— The  red  has  a  tendency  to  become  orange,  and  the  blue  green,  because 
orange,  the  complementary  of  blue,  is  added  to  the  red,  and  green,  the  com- 
plementary of  red,  to  the  blue.  3.  Felloto  and  Hue. — The  yellow  has  an 
orange,  and  the  blue  a  violet  tinge ;  because  orange,  the  complementary  of 
blue,  is  added  to  the  yellow,  and  violet,  the  complementary  of  yellow,  to  the 
blue. 

1728.  The  following  resiilts  have  been  obtained  by  actual  experiment.  Dif- 
ferent colours  were  placed  in  juxta-position,  and  agreeable  and  disagreeable 
combinations  carefully  noted.  The  following  propositions  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  correct  by  those  who  have  made  the  harmony  of  colours  their 
special  study : — 

I.  The  complementary  arrangement  is  superior  to  any  other  for  harmony 
of  contrast.  To  produce  the  best  effect,  the  colours  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  tone  :  white  comes  in  best  in  the  complementary 
arrangement  of  blue  and  orange,  and  worst  in  a  combination  of  yellow  and 
violet. 

II.  The  simple  colours, — red,  yellow,  and  blue, — combined  in  pairs,  go 
together  better  than  one  simple  colour  and  one  binary  colour  containing 
that  simple  one.     For  example  : — 

Eed  and  yellow  harmonize  better  than  red  and  orange. 
Eed  and  blue  ditto  ditto      red  and  violet. 

Yellow  and  red       ditto  ditto      yellow  and  orange. 

Yellow  and  blue     ditto  ditto      yellow  and  green. 

Blue  and  red  ditto  ditto      blue  and  violet. 

Blue  and  yellow     ditto  ditto      blue  and  green. 

III.  In  an  arrangement  of  one  simple  colour  with  a  binary  colour  containing 
the  simple  one,  the  brighter  the  latter  is,  when  compared  with  the  former, 
the  better  the  contrast ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  arrangements  of  this  sort, 
the  tone  or  intensity  of  the  simple  colour  ought  to  be  lower  than  that  of  tho 
binary  colour.    For  example : — 
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Eed  and  violet  contrast  better  than  blue  and  violet. 
Yellow  and  orange  ditto  ditto  red  and  orange. 
Yellow  and  green       ditto        ditto      blue  and  green. 

IV.  When  two  colours  harmonize  badly,  they  had  better  be  separated  by 
something  white. 

V.  Black  never  produces  a  bad  effect  when  combined  with  two  bright  colours. 
In  such  cases,  indeed,  it  is  often  better  than  white,  especially  when  separat- 
ing the  one  colour  from  the  other.  For  example,— Black  produces  a  harmony 
of  contrast  with  the  following  binary  arrangements  :  viz.,  red  and  orange,  red 
and  yellow,  orange  and  yellow,  orange  and  gi-een,  yellow  and  green. 

VI.  Black  associated  with  dark  colours,  such  as  blue  and  violet,  or  with 
bright  colours  with  a  deep  tone,  produces  harmonies  that  often  have  a  good 
effect.  For  example,  an  arrangement  of  black,  blue,  and  violet,  is  better 
than  one  of  white,  blue,  violet,  white,  &c. ;  the  latter  being  too  violent. 

VII.  Black  with  two  colours,  one  bright  and  the  other  dark,  is  not  so  good 
as  when  the  two  colours  are  both  light ;  and  in  the  first  case,  the  brighter  one 
of  the  colours,  the  more  the  effect  produced.  Thus,  in  the  following  arrange- 
ment, black  is  inferior  to  white : — 

Eed  and  Mue.         1     Orange  and  bine.    I     Yellow  and  blue,    |     Green  and  violet, 
Eed  and  violet.       |      Orange  and  violet,  1      Green  and  blue,      \ 

Lastly,  with  yellow  and  violet,  if  not  inferior  to  white,  black,  at  aU 
events,  produces  but  a  mi(i^dJing  effect. 

VIII.  Grey,  with  two  luminous  colours,  though  perhaps  it  does  not  produce 
a  decidedly  bad  effect,  makes  the  arrangement  look  flat,  and  is  inferior  to 
black  or  white.  With  red  and  orange,  perhaps  grey  may  be  better  than  white  ; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  it,  as  well  as  to  black,  when  placed  with  red  and  green,  red 
and  yellow,  orange  and  yellow,  orange  and  gi-een,  or  yellow  and  green  ;  it  is 
also  inferior  to  white,  with  yellow  and  blue. 

IX.  Grey  associated  with  dark  colours,  such  as  blue  and  violet,  and  with 
bright  colours  of  a  deep  tone,  does  not  produce  so  good  an  effect  as  black  in  the 
same  cases.  If  the  colours  do  not  look  well  together,  it  is  better  to  separate 
them. 

X.  Grey  and  two  colours,  one  bright  and  the  other  dark,  is  bettet  than 
white,  if  the  latter  produces  a  contrast  of  too  deep  a  tone,  and  better  than 
black,  if  the  latter  increases  the  proportion  of  dark  colours  too  much.  For 
example,  grey  is  better  than  black  with  green  and  violet,  green  and  blue, 
orange  and  violet. 

XI.  When  two  colours  harmonize  badly,  they  had  better  be  separated 
by  white,  black,  or  gi-ey ;  but,  in  so  doing,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
tone  of  the  colours,  and  to  the  proportion  .of  light  and  dark  colours.  For 
example,  as  to  the  tone  of  the  colours,  the  effect  of  white  with  red  and  orange 
is  lessened  in  proportion  as  their  tones  are  deepened.  Black,  on  the  contrarj-, 
does  very  well  with  the  same  colours  at  their  normal  tone  ;  that  is,  when, 
•without  containing  any  black,  they  are  as  intense  as  possible.     Lastly,  grey 
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is  not  SO  good  as  black  with  red  and  orange,  nor  does  it  produce  so  violent  a 
contrast  as  white. 

1729.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  light  and  dark 
colours,  whenever  the  colours  differ  too  much,  either  in  their  tone  or  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  black  or  white  associated  with  them,  the  arrangement  in  which 
each  of  the  two  colours  is  separated  by  black  or  by  white  is  preferable  to- 
that  in  which  the  black  or  the  white  separates  each  couple  of  colours. 

1730.  Thus  the  arrangement — white,  blue,  white,  violet,  &c.,  is  better 
than  the  arrangement,  white,  blue,  violet,  white,  &c.  ;  so  black,  red,  black, 
orange,  black,  &c.,  is  better  than  black,  red,  orange,  black,  &c. 

1 73 1.  Colours  are  also  separated  into  cool  and  warm  colours.  The  former 
should  prevail  in  gardens  laid  out  on  gravel,  which  is  itself  generally  a 
warm  colour ;  the  latter  in  those  laid  out  on  grass,  which  is  invariably  a  cold 
colour.  For  instance,  in  gardens  on  gravel,  grey,  lilac,  yellow,  white,  blue, 
green,  &c.,  should  predominate ;  in  those  on  grass,  purple,  pink,  scarlet, 
and  orange  should  prevail.  White,  however,  is  equally  suitable  for  gardens 
of  both  descriptions,  and,  unless  where  the  gravel  is  very  light,  is  always 
striking  and  effective  ;  and  nothing  can  well  be  more  chaste  or  beautiful  than 
beds,  broad  margins,  or  lines  of  white  contiguous  to  grass, — it  is  equally 
striking  in  juxta-position  to  bright  red  gravel.  As  a  practical  rule,  the  most 
intense  colours  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  beds,  and  the  less  decided 
tints  used  for  contrasting  rings  or  edgings.  Generally,  too,  the  smaller  the 
beds  the  more  liberally  may  the  intense  colours — as  scarlet,  &c. — be  intro- 
duced, and  vice  versd.  A  bed  containing  fifty  plants  of  Messrs.  Woodroof 's 
or  Kobinson's  Defiance  verbena  is  a  gem  of  beauty  ;  a  large  bed  of  500  dazzles 
and  offends  by  its  excessive  glare.  In  nearly  all  cases,  such  masses  require 
broad  margins  of  complementary  or  contrasting  hues  to  impart  the  charm  of 
softness  and  subdued  beauty.  The  cool  colours  already  noticed,  and  neutrals, 
— that  is,  mixed  hues  or  plants  of  no  very  decided  colours, — are  often  used 
with  the  happiest  effect  to  soften  and  tone  down  the  influence  of  very  bril- 
liant tints.  Much  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  present  style  of  furnishing 
flower-gardens,  on  the  ground  of  the  monotony  or  flatness  of  surface  it  induces. 
Some  would  be  inclined  to  designate  it  a  dead  sea,  and  I  must  admit  that  it 
is  often  a  level  plain  of  beauty.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  smoothness 
and  evenness  of  surface  is  one  of  the  elements  of  beauty.  Besides,  to  enjoy 
beauty  in  masses,  the  eye  must  be  able  to  see  it  at  a  glance.  Nothing  must  be 
too  high  to  intercept  the  hue  of  vision,  and  break  up  unity  of  expression  and 
oneness  of  effect,  compelling  us  to  look  at  it  in  detail  only.  Every  separate 
part  of  a  garden,  like  a  picture,  should  be  beautiful  in  itself ;  but  all  should 
appear  subservient  to  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  superiority  of 
the  present  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  furnishing  the  flower-garden.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  we  have  more  and  better  flowers  (although  we  have  this), 
but  it  is  chiefly  that  they  are  more  tastefully  disposed  and  better  seen.  This 
also  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Dutch,  or  sunk  gardens.  Standing 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  them,  the  eye  sees,  and  the  mind  compre- 
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hends  the  whole  at  a  glance  ;  and  if  they  are  well  furnished,  the  result  is  the 
highest  amount  of  pleasure  with  the  least  effort.  However,  those  who  desire 
more  variety  in  the  sky  outline  of  their  gardens,  can  introduce  tall  trained 
plants  of  scarlet  geraniums,  brugmansias,  heliotropes,  fuchsias,  cassias,  &c. ; 
or  tropjeolums,  convolvulus,  and  other  climbers,  as  centres  to  their  beds. 

1732.  Those  who  have  seen  the  rows  of  circular  beds  furnished  in  this 
manner  by  Mr.  Eobert  Fish  at  Putteridgebury  can  hardly  fail  to  be  charmed 
with  this  style.  These  starers,  however,  as  they  are  technically  called,  require 
great  taste  and  judgment  in  their  introduction,  and  are  seldom  either  effective 
or  admissible,  except  in  circular  beds.  As  ribbon  borders  are  now  so  fashion- 
able, the  following  remarks  and  arrangements  from  Mrs.  Merrifield's  excel- 
lent essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Colours,  exemplified  by  the  Exhibition, 
may  be  studied  to  good  purpose,  although,  perhaps,  neither  of  them  are 
examples  of  the  best  rihlons.  The  following  is  something  like  a  natural  prism 
or  rainbow : — 


Dark  crimson. 

Mixed. 

Geranium. 


Eed. 

Orange. 
Yellow. 


Green. 

Blue. 
Violet. 


Dnll  red. 

Grey. 

Mulberry. 


1733.  The  following  is  given  as  an  instance  of  defective  arrangement : — 


Dark  blue. 

Scarlet. 

Green. 

Buff. 

Violet. 


Green. 
Pea-green. 
Black. 
Dark  green. 
Scarlet. 


Blue. 
Scarlet. 
Violet. 
Orange. 
Cool  green. 


Brown. 
Salmon. 
Pea-green. 

Blue. 
Black, 


Dark  brown. 

Black. 

Violet. 

Scarlet. 

Pea-geeen. 

Green. 

Pea-green. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Violet. 

Dark  green. 

Dark  blue. 

Salmon. 

Buff. 

1734.  Here  we  have  black,  dark  blue,  and  pea-green  in  succession  ;  sapphire- 
blue  between  two  scarlets,  pea-green  between  black  and  blue, — all  unpleasant 
combinations  of  colour.  The  dark  and  light  colours  are  ai-ranged  indis- 
criminately, without  any  regard  to  effect.  The  following  arrangement  of  the 
same  colours  will  be  found  more  agreeable : — 

Dark  blue. 

Orange. 

Sapphire-blue. 

Black. 

Green. 

1735.  In  this  arrangement,  the  dark  and  brilliant  colours,  such  as  orange 
and  scarlet,  occur  at  regular  intervals,  all  the  inharmonious  contrasts  of  the 
last  diagram  are  avoided,  and  the  colours  are  arranged,  as  nearly  as  the  mate- 
rials will  admit,  according  to  the  laws  of  contrast :  light  and  dark  blue  are 
opposed  to  orange  ;  scarlet  is  contrasted  with  green,  and  green  with  violet. 

1736.  In  pictorial  arrangement,  variety  of  colour  is  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  different  hues  of  the  same  colour,  and  of  different  degrees  pf  bright- 
ness. For  example,  although  it  is  px'oper  to  repeat  certain  colours,  as  red 
for  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  reds  in  a  picture  should  be  a  bright 
vermihon-colour  :  on  the  contrary,  the  picture  will  gain  in  beauty  if  one  should 
be  of  a  dull  earthy  red,  a  third  crimson,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  scale  of 
colour.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  in  his  "Book  of  the  Garden,"  remarks  upon  this 
thus: — "This  rule  will  be  of  assistance  to    gardeners,   as  it  extends  the 
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coloured  material  at  their  disposal.  The  principle  of  repetition  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  harmonious  arrangement."  The  following  is  an 
example,  the  colours  used  being  scarlet,  orange,  black,  white,  blue,  green, 
and  some  of  the  semi-neutral  colours.  They  may  be  arranged  with  excellent 
cflfect,  thus : — 


Dark  blue. 

White. 

Black. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Black. 

White. 

Dark  green. 

VThite. 

Light  drab. 

Black. 

Crimson. 

Black. 

Black. 

Claret. 

White. 

Blue. 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Dark  grey. 

Urown. 

Black. 

Grey, 

D;irkred. 

Scarlet. 

Light  drab. 

White. 

Black. 

1737.  However,  such  repetitions  are  seldom  practicable  or  desirable  in 
actual  planting.  It  would  require  a  border  ten  yards  wide  to  hold  such  an 
arrangement:  and  if  ever  so  successfully  managed,  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
would  be  the  general  verdict. 

1 738.  Ribbon-borders,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  planted  with  so  many 
distinct  and  separate  colours,  are  generally  the  most  effective.  For  the 
greatest  width  here  stated^  perhaps  they  are  most  beautiful  divided  by  a  row 
of  the  tallest  plants  in  the  middle,  and  both  sides  planted  alike,  or  different 
in  colour,  but  similar  in  height,  gradually  falling  from  the  centre  to  the  sides. 
My  largest  ribbon  this  season  rises  from  front  to  back  eleven  rows  deep.  It 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  terrace-walk  fourteen  feet  wide  ;  on  the  other,  by  a 
gravel  walk  five  feet  wide.    The  following  is  the  arrangement : — 

7th  Eow. — Ageratum  mexicanum  (me- 
dium-sized variety) . 

8th  Row.— Ceneraria  maritima. 

9th  Eow. — Perilla  nankinensis. 
10th  Row. — Dwarf  yellow  dahlia. 
11th  Row. — Crystal  Palace  scarlet  ditto. 
12th  Row. — White  verbena. 


1st  Eow. — Lobelia  speciosa. 
2nd  Row. — Cerastmm  tomentosum. 
3rd  Row. — trolden-chain  geranium. 
4th  Row. — Purple  B-ing  verbena. 
5th  Row. — Calceolaria    aurea  Hori- 

bunaa. 
6th  Row. — Punch's  scarlet  geranium. 


§  4.— The  Kitchen-Garden. 

1 739.  To  secure  a  supply  of  vegetables  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  all 
arrangements  not  already  completed  should  now  be  made  withovtt  delay  ;  the 
growth  of  those  already  planted  encouraged  by  hoeing  and  stirring  the  earth 
round  the  roots,  and  where  slugs  abound,  their  ravages  counteracted  by 
sowing  soot  or  lime  on  the  soil. 

1740.  CtUry. — The  earthing-up  ot  this  useful  vegetable  now  demands 
special  attention.  The  sowings  made  in  July  and  August  will  now  be  ready 
for  transplanting.  The  cultivation  varies  in  many  districts,  Lancashire 
producing  plants  which,  tor  size  and  delicacy  of  flavour,  are  unsurpassed ; 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  several  modes  of  cultivating 
so  desirable  a  vegetable,  wbich,  as  we  learn  from  Phillips,  is  "aperient, 
diuretic,  febrifugous,  and  vulnerary,  both  the  roots  and  seeds  being  used 
in  obstmctions  of  the  liver  and  spleen :  they  warm  and  dry ;  they  purify, 
attenuate,  and  carry  off  fevers,  jaundice,  and  dropsies." 
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1 74 1.  The  celery-plant,  A2)iurii  graveolens,  is  a  biennial  in  its  wild  state, 
although  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  makes  an  annual,  except  when  grown 
for  seed  :  it  grows  naturally  in  our  marshy  grounds,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Italy 
for  the  esculent  vegetable  as  well  as  the  name,  celeri  ;  ache  being  the  popular 
English  name  given  to  it  by  Ray  and  the  older  writers.  It  is  propagated  by 
seed,  which  is  best  obtained  from  the  seed-shops.  It  may  be  sown  in  any 
month  from  Christmas  to  April.  To  get  plants  for  the  table  in  September,  it 
should  be  sown  in  February  in  pans,  which  should  be  placed  on  a  moderate 
hotbed :  in  about  three  weeks  they  will  germinate,  and,  when  about  two 
inches  high,  the  plants  should  be  pricked  out  under  glass,  either  in  a  frame 
or  in  pots,  in  a  compost  of  loam,  and  three  pai'ts  well-rotted  dung.  If  in  pots, 
shift  them  in  April,  and  at  the  end  of  May  plant  them  in  shallow  trenches  in 
a  warm  part  of  the  garden.  If  the  trenches  are  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  six  inches  of  hot  dung  placed  in  the  bottom  to  stimulate  the  plants,  the 
soil  replaced,  and  the  plants  put  in  and  covered  with  hand-glasses,  an  early 
crop  will  be  the  result.  A  second  sowing  should  be  made  in  March,  still  on  a 
hotbed  or  in  pans,  or  protected  by  sashes  and  mats  imtil  the  plants  are  ujd  ; 
when  fit  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  out  on  a  slight  hotbed,  or  on  a  warm 
border.  After  a  few  weeks  they  should  be  again  transplanted  into  a  similar 
bed,  and  placed  four  or  five  inches  apart  each  way.  In  July  the  plants  will 
be  fit  to  plant  out  in  trenches  for  autumn  use;  a  third  sowing  in  April, 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  will  be  ready  for  winter  use,  pricking  them  out 
in  fresh  loam  and  decomposed  leaf-mould  when  large  enough  to  handle. 

1742.  The  mode  of  cultivation  recommended  by  Mr,  Cuthill  ''is  to  dig  out  a 
trench  two  spades  deep  and  five  to  six  feet  wide,  banking  up  the  mould  on 
either  side  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench ;  fill  in  a  foot  of  the  strongest  manure, 
such  as  decomposed  cow-dung,  and  cover  it  over  with  three  or  four  inches  of 
mould  for  planting  in  ;  or  if  the  ground  is  very  rich,  half  the  quantity  of 
manure.  The  plants  are  then  taken  direct  from  the  beds  and  planted,  root 
and  head  entire,  not  trimmed, — a  plan  which  ought  to  be  discontinued  in  every- 
thing." The  plants  are  placed  eight  inches  apart,  the  rows  four  to  six  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  plants  required.  When  the  plants  are  about 
18  inches  high,  blanching  commences  by  throwing  the  soil  round  the  roots 
and  ridging  up,  the  intermediate  ground  being  planted  with  coleworts, 
lettuce,  and  other  light  crops  likely  to  be  off  before  the  celery  requires 
earthing-up, 

1743.  In  gentlemen's  and  other  private  gardens,  where  more  importance  is 
attached  to  having  crisp  well-flavoured  heads  than  those  of  large  size,  trenches 
six  feet  wide  are  dug  out  to  a  foot  deep ;  in  the  bottom  of  this  trench,  a  layer 
of  decomposed  dung,  or  decayed  leaves,  three  parts  reduced,  is  laid.  This  is 
worked  up  with  the  bottom  spit  of  the  soil,  but  sometimes  it  is  laid  in,  trodden 
down,  and  three  inches  of  soil  laid  over  it,  in  which  the  plants  are  set  in  rows 
across  the  bed,  nine  inches  apart,  and  ten  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Others 
put  a  second  layer  of  manure  over  the  first  when  it  has  been  incorporated  with 
the  first  spit.    This  is  sometimes  mixed  with  soil  before  planting,  the  whole 
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being  forked  over  several  times  before  the  plants  are  put  in.    Frequent  shift- 
ing is  found  useful. 

1744.  In  order  to  avoid  anything  approaching  a  check  to  the  plants,  they 
are  taken  up  and  eveiy  root  and  leaf  carefully  preserved,  the  bottom  of  the 
larger  outside  leaves  carefully  examined,  and  every  bud  and  sucker  carefully 
removed  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  Some  cultivators  go  so  far  as  to  cut 
the  beds  in  •which  the  plants  are  growing  into  square  pieces,  and  removing  the 
whole  mass  with  the  plant  by  introducing  a  trowel  under  it,  and  planting  it 
bodily  to  its  new  abode.  Immediately  after  planting,  a  copious  watering 
should  be  given.  In  its  wild  state,  celer}'^  delights  in  situations  where  it  can 
receive  an  unhmited  supply  of  moisture, — and  nature  is  always  an  excellent 
guide  where  cultivationis  concerned  ;  celery  trenches  should  then,  throughout 
their  growth,  receive  abundant  supplies  of  water.  When  planted,  the  bed  or 
trench  is  usually  a  few  inches  below  the  neighboui'ing  soil.  The  trenches 
should  have  some  means  of  shading  from  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  ;  old 
lights,  bushes  of  firs,  or  other  dense  objects,  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  will 
suffice.  Crops  of  peas  are  sometimes  grown  between  the  rows  to  afford  the 
required  shelter,  and  there  can  be  no  more  economical  mode  of  supplying  it, 
provided  the  rows  run  from  north  to  south,  and  are  sufficiently  apart  to  admit 
of  it. 

1745.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  celery  is  very  simple.  Remove  all  side- 
shoots  and  weeds,  stir  the  earth  frequently,  and  water  whenever  required, 
occasionally  with  weak  manure-water  ;  sometimes  adding  a  little  quick-lime 
to  the  water  for  the  benefit  of  worms  and  slugs.  If  the  celery-fly  appears,  a 
little  soot,  applied  dry  or  in  water,  and  sprinkled  over  the  foliage,  will  be 
useful.  After  these  waterings,  a  thin  covering  of  dry  soil  thrown  over  the 
trench  will  check  evaporation.  As  the  time  for  banking- up  approaches,  it  is 
the  practice  in  some  places  to  tie  the  plants  up  with  bass  strings,  partly  to 
keep  the  outer  leaves  in  proper  order,  but  partly  also  to  assist  in  the  blanching 
process.  When  lightly  tied  up  at  the  top,  the  centre  is  encouraged  to  rise 
and  swell. 

1746.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  celery  should  be  earthed-up  at  once, 
or  progressively,  putting  it  on  a  little  at  a  time.  Mr.  Judd,  a  very  successful 
grower,  reports  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  "  that  it  is  not  well  to  load  the 
plants  with  toe  much  mould  at  once  ;  the  two  first  mouldings,  therefore,  are 
done  very  sparingly,  and  with  the  common  draw  hoe,  fonning  a  ridge  on  each 
side  of  the  plants,  and  leaving  them  in  a  hollow  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  rain  and  waterings.  When  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  water,  the 
moulding  is  better  done  with  the  spade,  still  keeping  the  plants  in  a  hollow, 
and  continuing  the  process  through  the  autumn,  gradually  diminishing  the 
breadth  at  top  till  it  is  drawn  at  last  to  a  sharp  ridge  as  possible  to  stand  the 
•winter." 

1747.  In  order  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  on  part  of  the  plants,  Mr.  Judd 
took  a  long  line  made  of  bass,  tied  the  end  round  the  first  plant  in  a  row, 
twisted  it  round  the  second,  and  so  round  each  plant  in  succession,  fastening 
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it  to  the  last  in  the  row.  When  the  moulding  is  finished,  he  removes  the  line. 
By  this  means  he  earths-up  without  injuring  the  plants. 

1748.  Mr.  Cuthill  performs  the  operation  entirely  with  the  spade, — no  hand- 
earthing  is  employed.  Parallel  lines  are  stretched  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
and  IS  inches  from  the  plant,  and  the  mould  is  cut  out  of  the  alleys  to  form 
the  blanching  ridge,  the  whole  being  effected  at  three  different  times,  and  it 
is  not  attempted  until  the  plants  are  IS  inches  high. 

1749.  In  earthing-up  in  the  broad  or  Scotch  beds,  ''the  plants,"  says 
]\lr.  Mcintosh,  •'  are  disencumbered  of  all  side-shoots  and  suckers;  two 
pieces  of  9-inch  deal  are  laid  one  on  each  side  01  the  plants,  inclining  to 
each  other  at  the  top,  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a  triangular  piece  of  board 
or  wedge,  and  tied  together,  while  a  man  at  each  side  breaks  up  the  soil 
finel}',  and  throws  it  between  the  boards  as  high  as  it  is  intended  to  be  carried, 
which  is  an  average  of  sis  inches.  The  boards  are  then  lifted  gently,  and  the 
soil  falls  in  between  the  plants." 

1750.  Mr.  Robert  Fish,  who  has  published  an  excellent  monograph  on  celery 
cultivation,  adopts  the  tying-up  system  previous  to  earthing.  He  recommends 
us  "not  to  earth-up  for  complete  blanching  more  than  three  weeks  or  a 
month  at  furthest  before  the  plants  are  required  for  use,  and  let  this  earthing- 
up  be  done  at  once ;  or,  at  furthest,  not  more  than  twice  for  early  crops.  With 
late  winter  celerj",  a  similar  rule  holds  as  to  tying  up ;  but,  of  course,  they 
should  be  finally  earthed-up  by  the  beginning  of  November."  He  recom- 
mends coal-ashes  to  be  applied  in  order  to  keep  off  vermin.  "  For  single  rows 
and  beds  alike,  I  use,"  he  says,  "boards  placed  fully  close  to  the  plants 
longitudinally,  or  across,  as  the  case  may  be,  placing  a  few  semicircular  pieces 
of  zinc,  two  to  each  plant  as  it  stands  in  the  row.  Between  the  boards  and 
the  plant,  and  the  zinc  and  the  plant,  the  ashes  are  trundled  in,  and  the  earth 
banked  up  over  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  firmly  pressed  as  the  boards  are  with- 
drawn. By  this  mode  a  cone  of  ashes  suiTounds  each  plant,  and  repels,  for 
a  time  at  least,  worms  and  slugs  from  eating  and  disfiguring  the  stems. " 

1751.  "  Notwithstanding  my  use  of  ashes,  I  find  the  plants  suffering  from 
the  foliage  damping  off  after  changes  of  temperature  and  heavy  saturating  rains. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  use  a  lighter  material  than  even  a  cone  of  ashes  for  banking" 
up."  This  Mr.  Fish  found  in  a  rough  mixture  of  coarse  hay,  leaves,  and  grass, 
with  which  he  entirely  covered  the  celery-beds  from  6  to  15  inches  thick, 
according  to  the  temperature, — to  make  it  too  thick  might  produce  heating ; 
the  plants  for  the  winter  crops  being  previously  earthed-up  fully  halfway, 
with  a  thick  dusting  of  coal-ashes  and  soot  on  the  top.  Whether  in  beds  or 
rows,  by  keeping  a  cone-like  centre,  the  surface  will  soon  be  consolidated  so 
as  to  throw  off  rains,  while  the  air  freely  penetrates  the  loose  mass,  and  frost  is 
excluded  by  extra  covering  in  severe  weather;  By  this  means  the  celery  pre- 
serves all  its  pleasant  crispness. 

1752.  In  lifting  celery  "always  beginat  one  end  of  a  row,"  says  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
"taking  the  plants  up  by  the  roots,  and  carefully  avoid  bruising  the  stems  or 
breaking  the  leaves.     Cut  the  roots  off,  and  bury  them  in  the  trench,  but 
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remove  the  plant  to  tho  vegetable-house.  Kemove  the  outer  leaves  to  be 
washed,  and  reserved  for  soups.  The  centre  parts  carefully  examine,  and  re- 
move discoloured  parts  ;  and  when  washed  clean,  dip  it  in  clear  salt-and-water 
to  dislodge  any  small  worms  :  this  done,  it  passes  out  of  the  gardener's  care. 

1753.  As  frost  sets  in,  a  quantity  of  the  crop  for  immediate  use  should  be 
taken  up  ;  removing  the  roots  and  soil,  and  tying  the  leaves  together,  convey 
them  to  the  root-cellar,  and  lay  them  in  sand,  not  too  dry.  Look  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  too  dry. 

1754.  There  are  many  kinds  of  celery  in  cultivation  for  early  sorts. 
Early  dwarf  solid  white  is  recommended. 

Coles's  superb  white  only  differs  in  colour  from  his  superb  red :   both 

highly  recommended. 
Manchester  giant  has  a  high  reputation,   but   chiefly  for  its  vigorous 

growth. 
Old  solid  red,  much  grown  by  London  market-gardeners. 
Sutton's  solid  white,  highly  recommended  for  its  colour  and  crispness. 
Seymour's  white  champion  is  recommended  for  its  compact,  blanched, 
and  crisp  heart. 
1755-  Asparagus  being  a  permanent  occupant  of  the  quarter  in  the  usual  mode 
of  management,  new  plantations  may  still  be  made  on  a  rich  soil,  neither  wet  nor 
too  stiff,  but  pulverizing  readily  under  the  spade.     On  this  soil  a  coating  of 
rich  well-rotted  stable-manure,  three  or  four  inches  thick,   should  be  spread, 
when  the  ground  should  be  trenched  three  spades  deep,  the  manure  being 
buried  pretty  equally  at  the  bottom  spit  of  each  trench.  The  ground  being  dug 
and  levelled,  divide  it  into  4-foot  beds,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between 
each  bed. 

1756.  Select  strong  one-year-old  plants  without  tops,  and  plant  them  two 
rows  in  each  4-foot  bed,  the  rows  a  foot  from  each  side  of  the  bed,  and  the 
plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 

1757.  The  method  of  planting  is  as  follows  :— Strain  the  garden-line 
longitudinally  along  the  beds,  a  foot  from  the  edge  ;  then  with  a  spade 
cut  out  a  small  trench  or  drill  vertical  to  the  line,  six  inches  deep.  In 
this  trench  set  the  plants  upright  against  the  vertical  side,  so  that  the 
crown  of  the  plant  stands  upright,  and  two  or  three  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  spreading  out  the  roots  against  the  back  of  the  trench, 
and  drawing  a  Httle  earth  round  the  roots  with  the  hand  to  steady  them. 
When  the  whole  row  is  planted,  with  a  rake  draw  the  earth  into  the  trench 
round  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  then  proceed  with  the  next  row  in  the  same 
manner.  As  a  plantation  of  asparagus  only  comes  into  bearing  the  third 
year,  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  sow  a  thin  crop  of  onions  over  the  beds  at 
the  time  of  planting,  afterwards  raking  the  surface  of  the  beds  smooth.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  give  a  good  watering  with  salt-and-water,  about 
the  strength  of  sea-water  ;  then  keep  the  bed  clear  of  weeds,  pulhng  up  all 
onions,  or  other  surface-crops,  where  they  come  up  close  to  the  plants,  and 
the  new  beds  will  suffer  no  injury. 

20 
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1758.  Another  practice  strongly  recommended  by  some  cultivators  is  to  sow 
asparagus-seeds  at  once  on  the  beds  where  they  are  to  grow.  This  requires 
the  same  deep  trenching  and  heavy  manuring  ah-eady  described.  The  beds 
thus  prepared,  a  line  is  drawn  in  the  4-foot  beds  a  foot  from  each  edge,  and 
a  foot  apart.  Upon  these  lines,  at  every  12  inches,  a  few  seeds  are  planted 
about  an  inch  deep.  When  the  seedlings  come  up,  thin  out,  leaving  only  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  plants.  A  bed  thus  sown,  and  carefully  weeded  and 
manured,  and  the  surface  stirred  in  autumn  and  spring,  will  produce  buds 
in  the  fourth  year,  and  fine  large  plants  in  the  fiflh  year,  and  will  continue  to 
bear  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

1759.  Established  beds  of  asparagus  require  top-dressing  every  spring,  and 
March  is  the  best  month  for  the  purpose.  This  is  done  by  digging  in  with  a 
three-pronged  fork,  with  short  flat  tines,  a  spring- dressing  of  well -rotted 
manure,  which  has  been  laid  on  the  beds  in  the  previous  autumn,  more  or  less 
thick,  according  to  the  state  of  the  beds,  loosening  every  part  to  a  moderate 
depth,  but  avoiding  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  This  gives  free  access  to  the 
light  and  air,  and  free  percolation  for  the  water.  Immediately  after  this 
dressincr,  rake  the  beds  smooth  and  regular  before  the  plants  begin  to  shoot. 

1760.  The  French  practice  is  to  dig  a  trench  five  feet  wide  and  the  leng-th  of 
the  bed,  laying  aside  the  best  of  the  soil  for  surface  use.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  is  laid,  first,  six  inches  of  rich  stable-manure  ;  above  it,  eight  inches  of 
turf ;  again,  six  inches  of  weU-rotted  dung,  and  then  eight  inches  of  the  reserved 
soil  sifted ;  over  this  six  inches  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  and  six 
inches  more  of  the  soil  thrown  aside  in  making  the  trench,  well  mixed  toge- 
ther by  digging.  The  beds  thus  formed  are  five  feet  wide,  with  alleys  between 
two  feet  wide.  The  roots  are  planted  in  the  beds  in  rows  18  inches  apart, 
and  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  a  handful  of  fine  mould  is  placed  under 
each  plant,  over  which  the  roots  are  carefully  spread,  the  crown  being 
an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  surface ;  a  spadeful  of  fine  sand  is  now  thrown 
over  the  crown,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  In  order  to  procure  an  early- 
supply  of  this  delicious  vegetable,  they  prepare  a  moderately  warm  hotbed  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  in  page  184.  On  this  six  inches  of  rich  mould  is  laid^ 
and  a  suflacient  number  of  asparagus  from  an  old  bed  planted.  Over  this  lay 
a  few  inches  of  the  same  soil,  covering  the  whole  with  sufficient  litter  to  keep 
out  the  frost,  or  by  mats  over  the  frame.  The  plants  will  soon  start  into 
growth.  A  little  liquid  manure  applied  occasionally  will  keep  up  a  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  plants,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  ready  to  cut  by 
Christmas. 

1 76 1.  Cutting  Asparagus  is  an  operation  of  some  delicacy.  It  should  be  cut 
with  a  saw-edged  knife,  having  a  straight,  narrow,  tapering  blade,  about  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  at  the  haft,  rounding  ofi"  at  the  point. 
When  the  shoots  are  fit  to  cut,  the  knife  is  shpped  perpendicularly  close  to  the 
shoot,  cutting,  or  rather  sawing,  it  off  slantingly  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  surface,  taking  care  not  to  touch  any  young  shoot  coming  out  of  the 
same  crown. 
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1 762.  Sealale  may  be  grown  in  about  nine  months  from  the  seed,  in  the 
following  manner,  in  place  of  the  expensive  and  tedious  process  now  fol- 
lowed : — The  ground  having  been  prepared  in  winter,  and  subjected  to  a  month 
or  two  of  frost  in  a  rough  state,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  and  even  as  late  as  May.  Having  selected  a  piece  of 
ground,  open  but  sheltered,  trench  it  three  feet  deep,  using  plenty  of  manure 
— at  least  a  third  part, — mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil ;  when  ready, 
strike  the  ground  into  4-foot  beds,  and  sow  two  rows  of  seed  in  patches  two  feet 
apart.  As  soon  as  the  plants  come  up,  thin  out  to  two  or  three  in  the  patch, 
and  when  faii'ly  established,  remove  all  but  one.  In  the  course  of  the  season 
use  abundant  supphes  of  liquid  manure,  and  keep  the  surface  well  stirred.  In 
autumn  the  beds  will  be  covered  with  fine  healthy  leaves  and  plump  crowns. 
Pick  off  the  leaves  as  they  decay,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  all  off,  the  crowns 
should  be  slightly  covered  with  ashes  or  tanner's  bark  till  wanted  for  forcing. 
In  November,  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  forcing,  either  on  the  beds  or  in 
some  more  shaded  corner.  Treated  in  the  manner  described  above  for  aspa- 
ragus, seakale  may  be  produced  as  a  Christmas  vegetable. 

1763.  Cardoons — A  perennial  in  its  native  country, — the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,— it  becomes  an  annual  in  this  country,  the  first  sowing  taking  place 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  on  a  very  slight  hotbed ;  in  April,  on  the  natural 
ground ;  and  again  in  June,  for  next  spring's  crop.  The  trenches  are  dug  as 
for  celery,  and  moderately  manured  with  well-decomposed  dung.  In  sowing, 
two  or  three  seeds  are  sown  together  in  a  clump,  12  inches  apart.  Should  each 
vegetate,  remove  all  but  one,  when  six  inches  high.  When  the  plant  is  1 8  inches 
high,  put  a  stake  to  it,  and  tie  the  leaves  lightly  to  it,  earthing-up  the  stem  at 
the  same  time,  like  celery.  Throughout  the  summer,  water  copiously  and 
frequently  with  soft  water  and  a  little  guano,  to  prevent  flowering.  In  Sep- 
tember the  early  crop  will  be  fit  for  use  ;  remove  the  earth  carefully,  take  the 
plant  up  by  the  roots,  which  are  cut  off ;  the  points  of  the  leaves  are  also  cut 
off  to  where  they  are  solid  and  blanched.  These  are  carefully  washed,  the 
parts  of  the  leaf-stalks  left  tied  to  the  stem,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  cook. 

1764.  Catdijloicers  may  still  be  sown  in  some  situations,  and  those  sown  last 
month  are  now  ready  to  prick  out  under  hand-glasses,  or  in  frames,  as  they 
advance :  if  the  season  is  mild,  they  may  even  be  planted  out  under  a  south 
wall,  provided  the  plants  are  not  wet  at  the  roots.  Those  plants  advancing 
and  heading  should  have  the  large  leaves  broken  and  turned  over  them,  to 
give  shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  and  by  having  the  earth  drawn  round  the  stem. 
The  plants  sown  in  May  will  now  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half  asunder,  giving  them  a  copious  watering  to  promote  their  growth. 

1765.  CaWa^es.— Prepare  a  piece  of  ground  by  deep  trenching  and  copious 
manuring,  for  spring  cabbages,  savoys,  and  winter  greens,  and  keep  it  forked 
over  regularly  until  the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  planting  out. 
When  ready,  plant  them  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  watering  them  well  to  settle 
the  earth  at  their  roots.  Savoys  and  spring  cabbages,  in  particular,  require  a 
rich  soil  thoroughly  manured  with  well-rotted  dung. 
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1766.  Broccoli  require  also  a  good  soil  richly  manured :  plant  them  out 
from  the  beds  in  rows  where  the)'  are  to  grow,  two  feet  apart  each  way  :  water 
as  soon  as  planted,  repeating  it  till  the  plants  have  rooted.  Mr.  Errington 
finds  an  advantage  in  dibbling  a  large  hole  to  receive  the  plants,  and  filling  it 
up  with  calcined  wood  or  vegetable  ashes.  This  crop  may  follow  peas  with 
advantage,  or  even  between  the  rows  of  late  sorts. 

1767.  Broccoli  Seeds  ma.j  also  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  and  come  up 
for  a  late  spring  crop. 

1768.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Winter  Greens  may  also  be  planted  out  for 
autumn  use. 

1769.  Endive  Seeds  sown  now  will  come  in  to  supply  plants  for  autumn 
use  ;  the  green  curled  being  the  best  for  main  crops.  Water  the  beds  in 
dry  weather,  and  tie  up  to  blanch  plants  advancing  to  maturity.  Dig  up  a 
piece  of  good  ground,  manure  well,  and  rake  smooth.  In  this  plant  some 
strong  endive-plants  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  water  as  soon  as  planted  ; 
rejiieating  it  in  dry  weather. 

1770.  Small  Salading. — Sow  cresses,  mustard  radishes,  and  other  small 
salads,  every  seven  days,  choosing  a  shady  border,  and  sowing  in  very  shal- 
low drills,  watering  daily. 

1771.  Lettuces. — Sow  cos  and  cabbage  lettuces  in  a  bed  of  rich  mellow 
ground  ;  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  week,  prick  out  on  nursery-beds  the 
plants  last  sown,  and  plant  out  the  strongest  plants  in  the  open  ground.  Dig 
neatly  and  rake  evenly,  and  put  in  the  plants  by  line  12  inches  apart  each 
way  :  continue  to  water  till  rooted. 

1772.  Spinach,  for  winter  use,  sown  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  should 
now  be  planted  out.  The  prickly-seeded,  or  triangular-leaved,  is  the  hardiest 
for  winter  use. 

1773.  Turnip-radishes  (black  and  white)  should  now  be  sown  for  -n-inter 
use  ;  also  some  small  Italian  (white  and  red)  for  autumn  use. 

1774.  Onions  may  be  sown  of  the  Strasburg  and  Welsh  sorts,  early  this 
month ;  the  former  to  transplant  in  the  spring,  the  latter  for  use  in  salads. 
The  general  cx'op  will  be  ready  for  harvesting. 

1775.  Carrots  should  be  sown  this  month  in  an  opea  situation,  and  on  light 
soil,  sowing  them  as  soon  as  the  bed  will  work  after  digging. 

1776.  Turnijys  may  still  be  sown  for  autumn  and  winter  use,  the  Early  Stone 
being  a  good  sort ;  sowing  immediately  after  digging,  and  sowing  thin.  Hoe 
the  crops  sown  in  May  and  June  in  dry  weather,  and  thin  out  till  the  plnuta 
are  seven  or  eight  inches  apart. 


§  5.— Fruit-Garden. 

1777,  The  chief  work  to  be  done  in  the  fruit-garden  and  orchard  is  harvest- 
ing and  preparation  for  planting,  either  to  replace  decaying  trees,  or  for  new 
plantations.  In  either  case  let  it  be  understood,  that  while  something  of  the 
future  success  depends  on  soil,  subsoil,  and  situation,  on  which  subjects  wo 
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have  already  remarked,  perfect  drainage  is  indispensable.  Soil  and  subsoil 
may  both  be  corrected  by  properly-prepared  stations,  if  the  drainage  be  suffi- 
cient ;  without  it  success  is  impossible. 

1778.  Early  apples  and  pears,  now  coming  on,  should  be  gathered  a  day  or 
two  before  they  are  ripe ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  two  or  three  gather- 
ings fi-om  the  same  tree,  for,  if  gathered  too  soon,  they  shrivel ;  andifsuflfered 
to  remain  on  the  tree  after  maturity,  much  of  the  best  fruit  will  fall  and  get 
bruised  while  being  gathered.  As  they  are  gathered,  lay  the  pears  singlj', 
and  the  apples  in  tiers,  of  not  more  than  two  deep  ;  and  separate,  carefully, 
all  bruised  fi'uit.  All  lateral  shoots  of  wall-trees  and  espaliers  should  be  cut 
pretty  closely  in,  there  being  no  danger  now  of  their  breaking. 

1779.  -Psttc^ies  and  Nectarines  require  to  have  the  future  bearing-shoots 
nailed  in  closely,  and  all  laterals  not  required,  removed,  so  that  the  fruit  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  from  which  it  derives  the  colour  and  flavour. 
A  few  of  the  leaves  may  also  be  removed  where  they  shade  the  fruit  too  much. 
As  the  fruit  approaches  its  ripened  state,  nets  should  be  extended  beneath  it 
to  catch  any  falling  fruit.  To  protect  the  fruit  from  wasps,  use  Haythorn's 
hexagon  netting  ;  it  admits  of  perfectly  free  circulation  of  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  off  wasps  and  flies.  Should  mildew  appear  at  any  time,  dust  the 
shoots  with  flour  of  sul^Dhur  ;  an  occasional  washing  with  soap-suds  and 
syringing  with  pure  water  will  also  be  useful,  avoiding,  of  course,  approaching 
too  near  to  the  fruit  with  either. 

1780.  The  object  of  training  and  pruning  is  to  produce  fruit.  If  this  is  not 
specially  attended  to  in  the  case  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  the  fruit  will  be 
small,  as  well  as  "few  and  far  between."  To  sufier  trees  to  throw  out  long 
luxurious  branches,  to  be  lopped  off  at  the  end  of  their  growth,  reason  tells  us 
must  be  bad  management,  while  Mr.  Rivers  tells  us  that  all  the  pruning  re- 
quired for  wall  or  dwarf  trees  should  be  done  with  the  finger  and  thumb  alone  ; 
that  is,  he  would  pinch  off  every  shoot  not  required  in  the  future  economy  of 
the  tree.  By  this  means  he  would  direct  all  the  sap  of  the  tree  to  the  pro- 
duction of  strong  young  wood  and  fruit.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  pruning 
has  been  neglected  hitherto,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in  order  now. 
Let  all  ver}'^  luxuriant  wood  and  fore-right  branches,  as  well  as  all  straggling 
branches,  be  cut  out,  leaving  ample  store  of  young  shoots,  however,  for  next 
year's  use,  nailing  all  in  close  and  regular  to  the  wall  at  their  natural  length, 
so  that  all  branches  laid  in  in  former  months  are  firm  in  their  places,  and  all 
gross  shoots  stopped.  Make  a  final  thinning  of  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines; 
stop  and  thin  plums,  and  syringe  continually  for  insects.  M.  Du  Breuil 
recommends  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-three  grains  to  two  pints  of  water,  to  the 
peach.  "  It  stimulates  the  absorbing  properties  of  the  leaves,  which  thus 
attract  more  vigorously  the  rising  sap."  He  also  applies  the  same  solution  to 
the  fruit  at  three  different  stages  of  its  growth,  moistening  the  fruit  with  it 
when  it  has  attained  a  fourth  of  its  growth,  again  when  it  is  half-grown,  and, 
finally,  when  at  three-fourths  of  its  size.     The  solution  excites  its  various 
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absorbing  organs,  attracts  to  them  a  quantity  of  the  sap,  and  greatly  increases 
the  size  of  the  fruit. 

1 78 1.  As  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  the  attacks  of  -^vasps  and  snails  become 
Tery  annoying.  For  the  benefit  of  the  former,  hang  up  some  phials  filled 
■with  sugared  water  or  beer.  This  will  attract  the  wanderers  from  their  quarry. 
Snails  must  be  looked  for  diligently  after  a  shower  of  rain,  and  a  train  of 
powdered  'lime  round  the  stem  will  keep  them  off  in  dry  weather.  They  are 
also  subject  to  attacks  of  the  red  spider  during  dry  weather.  As  preventive 
us  well  as  cure,  wash  the  trees  with  water  in  which  flom-  of  sulphur  is  held  in 
suspension.  At  the  same  time  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  water  at  the 
roots ;  thick  mulching  will  also  strengthen  the  trees  to  resist  this  insidious  foe. 

17S2.  Apples,  Fears,  Cherries,  awcZ  P^mww.— Apples  require  very  little  atten- 
tion now ;  a  slight  thinning-out  of  cross-shoots,  bearing  in  mind  that  with  the 
apple,  as  with  all  other  fruit,  the  best  grown  is  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches ;  therefore  encourage  short-iointed  wood  ;  and  in  shortening  any  of 
them  prune  back  to  a  bud  which,  from  its  healthy  appearance,  indicated  by 
its  brownish  green,  promises  to  extend  the  tree.  The  Fear  requires  more 
energetic  treatment.  The  young  spray,  which  requires  thinning  out  towards 
the  end  of  June,  and  the  removal  of  all  watery-looking  shoots,  reserving  all  of 
the  opposite  character  for  selection  in  winter.  At  this  time,  also,  stop  all 
young  shoots,  except  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  by  pinching 
out  the  terminal  bud,  and  tying  down  to  the  rails  all  such  as  do  not  interfere 
with  the  fruit-spurs.  Cutting  back  such  as  do  interfere  to  two  or  three  eyes, 
leave  as  many  leaves  as  possible  round  the  terminal  bud. 

1783.  The  Fhim,  in  moderately  rich  soil,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  gross 
shoots  between  the  stem  and  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  These,  if  they 
have  not  been  removed,  now  require  the  foremost  care  ;  where  they  are  not 
required,  let  them  be  cut  away,  reserving  all  short-jointed  wood  and  leading 
shoots  necessary  to  balance  the  ti'ee. 

1784.  With  the  C/ter/-^  little  or  no  shortening -back  is  necessary,  pruning 
being  confined  to  thinning  away  cross  and  interior  shoots  on  standard  trees, 
and  spurring  back  those  shoots  which  are  too  close  together. 

1785.  All  kinds  of  fruit-trees  may  now  be  budded;  branches  added  where 
required,  by  approach-grafting  or  inarching  ;  and  trees  of  healthy  growth, 
but  bearing  indififerent  fruit,  may  now  become  the  stocks  for  a  fruit  of  superior 
quality  by  the  processes  already  described. 

1786.  Gooseherries.— Thin  out  all  overloaded  bushes,  stop  and  thin  out  all 
shoots,  and  mat  over  where  necessary,  to  retard  ripening.  Look  over  the  bushes 
for  caterpillars,  and  destroy  by  every  possible  means.  Many  expedients  are 
recommended  for  the  destruction  of  these  pests.  Hellebore  powder,  digitalis, 
and  unslaked  lime,  have  been  tried  ;  and  a  layer  of  tanner's  bark  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  is  said  to  have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  away  insects. 
Prune  away  all  side-spray  in  currants,  and  stop  raspberries  when  sufficiently 
high. 

1787.  There  is  a  mode  of  training  fruit-trees  which  originated  in  France, 
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tut  which  has  been  imported  into  some  of  our  best  gardens,  —at  Trentham, 
for  instance.  There  are  five  lines  set  out  for  the  culture  of  choice  apples  and 
pears  on  the  wire-training  system  ;  they  are  alternately  cup-  or  vase-shaped, 
and  the  reverse,  or  umbrella -fashion,  which  has  an  excellent  effect,  and 
appears  to  be  very  fruitful. 

17S8.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  quarters  in  the  fruit-garden 
are  surrounded  with  borders  planted  with  cherry,  plum,  and  apricot  trees  as 
standai'ds,  while  others  are  trained  in  the  vase-shape,  on  4-foot  stems.  The 
head  is  formed  hollow,  the  shoots  being  annually  tied  down  to  hoops  of  wood 
of  the  circumference  required ;  and  all  shoots  which  spring  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  vase  pinched  off.  Supposing  a  tree  to  have  six  shoots,  they  are  tied  to  a 
hoop  at  equal  distances  all  round,  and  shortened  to  a  few  inches  above  the 
hoop,  so  as  to  leave  them  about  a  foot  in  length.  From  each  of  these  two  other 
shoots  are  trained  towards  a  wider  hoop,  parallel  with  the  first,  in  the  fol- 
lowing season,  and  this  is  continued  annually  until  the  desired  form  is 
attained,  and  the  head  of  the  tree  completely  balanced  in  its  cup-like  form. 
At  Trentham  and  elsewhere  this  form  is  attained  by  means  of  a  light  iron 
wire  frame,  the  umbrella  form  being  produced  in  the  same  manner,  the  wires 
radiating  from  the  centre  corresponding  with  the  number  of  shoots  issuing 
from  the  stem,  with  hoops  of  thin  wire  on  which  the  lateral  shoots  are  trained. 

1789.  Another  arrangement  of  the  cup-trained  tree  is  recommended  by 
M.  Du  Breuil.  Starting  with  four  primary  lateral  shoots,  these  are  suffered  to 
extend  themselves  horizontally  for  the  first  year.  When  they  are  tied  to  tho 
hoop  and  stopped,  each  of  these  will  throw  out  two  shoots  the  second  year, 
being  kept  at  an  equal  degree  of  vigour  by  pinching.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
season,  these  eight  shoots  are  cut  back  to  a  foot  from  their  base,  with  two 
buds  on  each  ;  those  issuing  on  the  left  side  of  the  shoot  being  trained  on  a 
hoop  towards  the  left,  at  an  angle  of  about  30° ;  those  on  the  right,  at  the 
same  angle,  in  the  contrary  direction;  each  thus  crossing  another  at  the  same 
angle,  and  consequently  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  During  the 
third  year  sixteen  shoots  are  suffered  to  grow,  the  circle  widening  with  each 
year,  or  rising  at  the  same  circumference,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
trainer  ;  and  this  special  training  is  continued  until  it  is  seen  fit  to  stop  its 
further  growth,  each  of  the  branches  being  grafted  by  approach  to  that  which 
crosses. 

1790.  The  advantage  presented  by  this  mode  of  training  is  said  to  be  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  sap  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  branches,  and 
consequently  a  more  equal  distribution  of  fruit,  the  fi-uit  on  spurs  being 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pyramid  trees. 

1791.  Sir aivher vies. — Alpines  are  now  in  full  bearing.  This  is  also  the  season 
for  saving  seed,  if  seedlings  are  desired  for  planting.  Selecting  a  few  of  the 
finest  bearers,  let  them  be  fully  ripened,  and  the  seed  saved.  Take  the  fruit 
and  rub  it  on  a  piece  of  glass  or  slate,  so  that  the  pulp  may  dry  up,  when  the 
seed  may  be  rubbed  off  and  preserved  till  the  season  for  sowing  in  the  spring. 
Banners,  which  is  the  only  means  by  which  plants  are  obtained  true  to  the 
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sort,  should  also  be  encouraged  to  grow,  but  no  more  tlian  is  required  for 
new  beds,  as  the  fruit  is  always  largest  and  best  where  the  runners  are 
trimmed  oflf. 

§  6. — Flower-Culture  under  Glass. 

1792.  Conservatory. — For  several  months  past  the  great  diflaculty  here  has 
been  one  of  selection.  It  is  not  flowers  merely  that  must  be  had  ;  but  what 
flowers  shall  we  choose  to  accept  ?— Azaleas,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  balsams, 
globe  amaranths,  achimenes,  liliums,  gloxinias,  begonias,  &c.  &c.,  have  been 
jostling  each  other  for  the  best  place  ;  each  form  and  type  of  beauty  has  been 
striving  by  turns  for  supremacy,  and  it  has  been  unfolded  so  copiously 
and  rapidly  that  the  great  difiiculty  has  been  to  bring  it  all  into  direct 
proximity  with  the  eye  in  this  house,  devoted  to  the  conservation  and  exhi- 
bition of  floral  loveliness.  For  the  former  purpose  it  can  hardly  be  kept  too 
cool  at  this  season,  omitting,  however,  all  draughts  upon  stove-plants ;  and 
for  the  latter,  tasteful  arrangement  is  the  most  important  point.  Too  many 
beautiful  things  crammed  together  without  order  or  system  are  never  so 
satisfying  as  a  very  few  disposed  to  the  best  advantage.  Good  specimens 
must  also  have  plenty  of  space  if  they  are  to  continue  good.  Dui'ing  this 
month  the  climbers  on  the  roof  must  be  gradually  thinned  and  the  shading 
partially  withdrawn,  to  allow  the  wood  of  both  permanent  and  temporary 
occupants  of  the  house  to  ripen  well.  Much  of  nest  season's  success  depends 
upon  this.  Well-ripened  wood  will  also  enable  plants  to  pass  through  the 
winter  better,  and  to  bear  a  greater  amount  of  cold  with  impunity.  To  most 
plants,  except  balsams  and  fuchsias  in  small  pots,  liquid  manure  must  now 
be  given  sparingly,  if  at  all. 

1793.  The  object  now  is  not  rapid  growth,  but  abundance  of  flowers  and 
matured  wood  ;  therefore,  even  pure  water  must  be  given  as  sparingly  as  is 
consistent  with  good  health.  In  dull  weather,  sprinkling  of  paths,  and  other 
summer  expedients  to  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere,  should  also  be  abandoned. 
Perfect  cleanliness  will  of  course  be  maintained,  as  beauty  and  dirt  are  not 
only  irreconcilable,  but  the  latter  neutralizes  and  destroys  the  influence  of 
the  former. 

1794.  Greenhouse.— l^his,  structure  should  at  once  be  got  ready  for  its 
winter  occupants.  Many  of  these,  such  as  ericas,  epacrises,  azaleas,  camel- 
lias, have  probably  been  in  the  cold  pit,  or  sheltered  situations  out  of 
doors,  for  the  last  four  months.  In  ordinary  seasons  they  will  be  safe  enough 
there  until  the  end  of  September.  Meantime,  however,  if  the  iiouse  requires 
painting  or  cleaning,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Probably  the  fumes  of 
paint  do  not  injure  plants,  but  they  are  very  unpleasant  to  plant-owners  ;  and 
the  paint  stands  much  better  if  it  has  time  to  become  quite  hard  before  the 
house  is  used.  Greenhouses  that  have  no  climbers  on  the  roof  should  all  be 
fumigated  with  burnt  sulphur  several  days  before  any  plants  are  brought  into 
them.     This  is  certain  death  to  all  animal  life,  if  all  contact  with  the  outer  air 
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is  cut  off,  and  insures,  if  the  plants  are  clean  when  brought  from  their  summer 
quarters,  perfect  freedom  from  insects  throughout  the  winter. 

1795.  Stove. — To  a  certain  extent  all  that  has  been  said  about  compara- 
tive dryness  in  connection  with  the  conservatory  is  equally  applicable  here. 
However,  the  higher  temperature  maintained,  and  the  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  plants  occupying  this  structure,  render  a  gi-eater  amount  of  moisture 
necessaiy  ;  but  an  autumn — and  neither  a  spring  nor  summer — temperature 
must  be  maintained.  Plants  with  succulent  leaves  must  also  be  gradually 
inured  to  as  much  sunlight  as  they  will  bear.  This,  while  it  will  injure  the 
appearance  of  some  variegated  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  will  improve  others. 
Some  of  the  caladiums,  such  as  pictum,  Newmanii,  and  bicolor,  assume  the 
most  vivid  hues  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Others,  such  as  argyrites, 
Belleymei,  look  most  beautiful  and  delicate  when  considerably  shaded. 
It  is  best  for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  roots  of  all  caladiums  to  have 
their  leaves  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  gradually  matured  in  the  autumn.  This 
process  must,  however,  go  on  gradually,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  getting  a  plant  like  Cyanaphyllum  magnificum,  for  instance,  in  full 
vigour,  to  bear  the  full  blaze  of  an  autumnal  sun  with  impunity.  The  smallest 
drop  of  condensed  water  on  such  a  leaf,  or  on  almost  any  begonia  leaf,  will 
in  half  an  hour  do  irreparable  damage.  The  heating  rays  of  the  sun  con- 
vert each  drop  into  a  burning  lens,  which  quickly  parboils  the  delicate  texture 
of  their  leaves.  Caladiums  are  not  so  often  injured  in  this  way,  as  their  com- 
position and  structure  seem  specially  adapted  for  throwing  drops  of  water  off 
their  surface.  Clerodendrons,  poinsettias,  justicias,  euphorbias,  begonias,  &c., 
must  be  grown  on  freely  for  winter-flowering. 

1796.  Stephanotis,  passion-flowers,  jasmines,  &c,,  on  the  roof,  must  be 
carefully  trained,  cleaned,  and  regulated.  Allamandas  often  make  a  splendid 
display  when  trained  as  semi-climbers  on  the  roof  of  a  stove.  The  new  violacea 
would  look  well  near  to  the  cathartica  or  other  varieties.  Achimenes  and 
other  plants,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  elegant  wire  baskets,  have  a  charming 
effect  among  climbers,  and  make  the  roof  at  least  as  showy  as  either  shelf  or 
bed.  These  plants,  with  gloxinias  and  Gesneras,  will  also  make  a  splendid 
display  here  during  the  month.  A  proper  arrangement  of  flowering  and 
variegated  begonias,  intermixed  with  marantas,  musas,  palms,  ferns,  cala- 
diums, and  a  few  other  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  will  give  the 
house  an  air  of  oriental  grandeur  and  magnificence  such  as  our  fathers  could 
never  have  conceived. 

1797.  Orchid-House.— More  light  and  air,  and  less  water,  must  be  the  rule 
here.  However,  those  plants  that  are  in  full  growth  must  not  be  stinted  by 
any  means,  as  the  natural  growing  season  of  most  orchids  is  the  rainy 
season  ;  the  season  when  it  rains  and  rains  every  day  and  night,  for  perhaps 
six  weeks,  without  ceasing.  Eapid  growth,  long  seasons  of  perfect  repose, 
and  sudden  excitement,  seem  to  be  the  chief  essentials  to  successful  orchid 
culture. 

1798.  All  camelUas,  azaleas,  epacrises,  heaths,  &c.,  should  eitlier  be  potted 
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directly  they  are  done  flowering,  or  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  their  growth. 
Some  of  the  latest  might  still  be  shifted  ;  but  this  work  should  have  been  com- 
pleted a  month  ago.  Plants  potted  so  late  in  the  season  require  special  care 
during  the  winter.  All  jolants  seem  to  have  a  firmer  hold  of  health  and  life 
when  the  pots  in  which  they  grow  are  thoroughly  filled  with  roots :  hence 
the  desirabiUty  and  safety  of  early,  and  the  risk  of  late  potting.  Heaths 
must  be  carefully  watched  for  the  first  speck  of  mildew,  and  immediately 
dusted  with  sulphur.  As  this  malady  often  proves  fatal  among  heaths,  it 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is  generally  induced  by  an  excess  of 
stagnant  water  at  the  roots,  or  excessive  syringing,  heavy  rains,  or  conti- 
nuous fogs  over  the  tops.  Some  of  the  woolly-leaved  varieties  seem  to  have  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  it,  arising,  however,  I  believe,  from  their  peculiar 
structure  causing  them  to  retain  so  much  moistm-e  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
The  later  the  plants  are  potted,  the  more  they  are  predisposed  to  the  attacks 
of  mildew. 

1799.  Pelargoniums. — Great  experience  in  the  culture  of  these  enables  me 
to  say  that  the  gi'and  secret  of  profuse  bloom  is  early,  strong  autumnal 
growth.  I  would  have  given  ten  times  the  value  of  this  entire  work  to  have 
known  this  fifteen  years  ago.  I  have  worked  my  way  to  this  fact  by  many 
failui-es  and  dear-bought  experience.  The  moment  pelargoniums  begin  to 
fade,  they  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  the  full  sun  to  ripen  their  growth. 
When  the  wood  becomes  slightly  browned,  cut  them  down  to  within  two, 
three,  or  four  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  Leave  them  in  the  same  position,  or 
place  them  in  a  house  or  pit  to  hrealc.  When  the  young  shoots  have  advanced 
from  IJ  to  2  inches,  shake  them  entirely  out  of  the  pots,  slightly  pmning  the 
roots ;  pot  them  in  any  light  soil  in  as  small  pots  as  the  roots  can  be  got  into; 
retm-n  them  to  a  close  house  or  pit,  and  the  reduction,  re-potting,  and 
re-starting,  are  finished.  I  will  resume  at  this  point  next  month,  as  I  only 
intended  now  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  immense  importance  of  getting 
the  plants  under  weigh  as  early  as  possible.  All  plants  intended  to  flower 
next  May  or  June  should  now  be  ready  for  removal  to  their  blooming-pots. 
Harden-off,  cut  down,  and  start  afresh,  plants  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
blooming  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  enough. 

iSoo.  Cmerarms.—Pot-ofi"  suckers  from  old  shoots ;  prick-off,  pot,  and  shift 
eedling  plants,  and  push  forward  the  first  batch  for  flowering  from  November 
to  February.  Calceolarias  require  the  same  general  treatment.    Shift  chi-ysan- 
themums,  liberally  water  top  for  late  blooms,   and  stake.     Likewise  prim- 
roses, pansies,  &c.,  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  maintain  in  health. 

1801.  Provide  plenty  of  linums.  Salvia  splendens,  oxalises,  &c.,  for  winter 
or  spring  ;  hkewise  hyacinths,  narcissus,  tulips,  &c.  &c. ;  pot  the  first  batch, 
as  early  rooting  is  the  only  certain  foundation  for  good  flowering; 

D.  T.  F. 
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§  7.— Feuit-Culture  under  Glass. 

1S02.  This  seems  almost  a  misnomer  wo?p,  as,  with  the  exception  of  very  late 
crops,  the  great  business  at  this  season  is  to  gather  and  enjoy  the  fruit 
%Yhich  our  skill  and  perseverance  have  helped  to  produce.  However,  while 
feasting  eyes  and  appetite  upon  delicious  flavours  and  tempting  fruit,  the  idea 
of  culture  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  This,  either  in  its  j)ast,  present,  or 
future  tense,  must  ever  be  present  to  the  mind,  if  success  is  to  be  constan 
continuous,  and  all  but  certain,  instead  of  accidental,  fitful,  and  rare.  Living 
plants  must  not  be  treated  like  a  box  of  raisins  or  a  bag  of  sugar.  It  will 
not  do  merely  to  eat  the  sweets,  and  leave  the  trees  in  a  sort  of  lumber-room 
of  forgetfulness  and  dirt.  Insects  ai-e  often  allowed  to  perforate,  and  soot 
and  dust  to  suffocate  the  breathing-pores  of  the  leaves.  I  have  also  seen  the 
leaves  cut  off  to  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  fncit. 

1803.  It  would  be  almost  as  wise  to  remove  a  man's  lungs,  and  expose  his 
stomach  to  the  influence  of  the  aii-,  or  fill  it  with  an  air-pump,  to  make  him 
healthy.  The  leaves  are  the  chief  instruments  in  converting  certain  eai'thy 
and  saline  matters,  and  air  and  water,  into  the  proper  food  of  plants.  Con- 
sequently, the  greater  the  number,  provided  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  the  more  clean  and  healthy  the  condition  of  the  leaves,  the  more  rich  and 
luscious  will  be  the  fruit,  and  the  more  I'obust  the  health  of  the  plant  pro- 
ducing it.  But  the  leaves  perform  a  twofold  function  ;  they  do  not  only  ripen 
one  year's  crop,  but  they  lay  the  basis  of  fruitfulness  for  another  season.  No 
sooner  do  they  mature  the  fruit  for  the  current  year,  than  they  begin  to  store 
lip  organizable  matter  for  the  next.  The  quantity  of  fruit  for  the  next  season 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  this  organizable  matter  stored  up  ;  and  the 
amount  stored  is  determined  by  the  number  of  clean  healthy  leaves  that  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Hence,  the  longer  the  leaves  can  be  maintained 
in  perfect  health,  the  better  will  be  the  crop  for  the  ensuing  season,  and 
vice  versd. 

1804.  Sometimes  thrip  attacks  peaches,  vines,  &c.,  when  the  ft*uit  is 
ripe.  It  is  then  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  either  smoking  or  syringing 
with  any  pungent  fluid  would  mar  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  for  weeks,  if  not 
for  ever.  The  houses  should  be  thoroughly  examined  before  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  if  a  single  thrip  is  visible,  it  must  be  at  once  destroyed.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice, if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  their  presence,  to  smoke  two  or  three 
times  in  succession  to  make  sure  of  their  destruction.  Notwithstanding  all  I 
have  said  about  the  importance  of  leaves,  as  soon  as  peach-leaves  will  fall  off 
with  the  gentlest  touch  by  drawing  the  hand  up  the  shoot, — not  do7VJi,  they 
may  be  partially  removed.  When  their  adherence  to  the  branch  becomes  so 
slight,  their  elaborating  functions  are  finished;  and  as  there  may  not  be 
sufficient  wind  under  glass  to  shake  them  off,  they  may  be  thus  assisted  by 
the  hand. 

1805.  Vines. — Care  must  be  taken  in  preserving  the  foliage  of  grape-vines, 
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not  to  allow  too  many  leaves?  on  the  lateral  shoots.  It  is  the  large  leaves  at 
the  base  of  the  fniiting-branches,  near  to  the  main  stem,  that  are  of  most  con- 
sequence. The  buds  at  their  base  will  yield  next  year's  crop,  and  the  fuller, 
rounder,  and  more  plump  they  become,  the  larger  that  crop  will  be.  The 
great  point  is  to  maintain  these  leaves  in  health  without  inducing  new  growth 
or  causing  the  buds  to  break.  A  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  and  cool 
temperature  are  the  chief  things  necessary  for  this.  These  are  also  the  main 
desiderata  for  preserving  grapes  as  long  as  possible.  An  excess  of  drought 
and  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  are,  however,  almost  as  injurious  as 
too  much  water.  If  the  latter  induces  decay,  the  former  causes  the  fruit  to 
shrivel,  and  robs  them  of  that  luscious  satisfying  goodness  which  is  the  chief 
charm  of  first-rate  grapes. 

1806.  Pvipe  grapes  must  be  frequently  looked  over,  and  every  specked  berry 
be  at  once  removed.  If  mildew  makes  its  appearance  in  the  late  houses, 
paint  the  pipes  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  lime  and  sulphur,  and 
sprinkle  the  infested  parts  with  dry  sulphur.  Prevention,  however,  is  much 
better  than  cure ;  and  I  have  invariably  painted  all  my  pipes  annually,  and 
have  never  had  any  mildew.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphiir  from  hot  pipes  can  do 
no  harm  ;  they  are  not  disagreeable,  and  I  believe  they  are  a  certain  pre- 
ventive of  mildew. 

1807.  Flues,  however,  must  not  be  painted  over  near  the  fire,  as  the 
slightest  ignition  of  sulphur  produces  sulphurous  acid,  and  would  destroy 
eveiy  leaf.  Leave  air  on  all  vineries  night  and  day,  except  where  the  air  is 
admitted  by  the  roof-lights  in  wet  weather  ;  but  where  the  ventilation  is  given 
by  openings  in  the  wall,  a  little  air  should  be  constantly  left  on  the 
house,  and  fire  used  in  rainy  weather  to  maintain  the  requisite  tem- 
perature. Sixty  degrees  is  high  enough  for  all  ripe  grapes  ;  but  late  Mus- 
cats, now  ripening,  should  enjoy  a  minimum  of  70°,  rising  to  85°  or  90°  with 
sun-heat.  See  that  grapes  intended  to  keep  till  January,  February,  or 
March,  are  well  thinned :  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  the  West  St.  Peter's 
are  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

.  1808.  Peach-House. — The  lights  may  now  be  removed  for  six  weeks  from  the 
early  peach-house  ;  or  if  this  is  not  practicable,  as  much  air  as  possible 
should  be  given  night  and  day. 

1809.  Orchard-Houses  cannot  have  too  much  air.  Where  no  fire  is  used, 
sometimes  late  varieties  of  peaches,  &c.,  are  grown  here,  to  come  in  after  the 
fruit  out  of  doors.  Fruit  on  the  north  side  of  an  orchard-house,  with  a 
thorough  draught  through  the  house,  will  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  than 
the  same  varieties  on  a  south  or  west  wall.  Maintain  all  the  trees  in  the 
most  perfect  health,  and  liberally  water  those  in  pots  with  manure-water. 

i8io.  Figs  require  plenty  of  water  when  in  full  growth  :  in  fact,  in  this 
state  they  may  be  treated  almost  like  aquatics.  The  second  crop  of  fruit  will 
now  be  ripening,  and  those  who  wish  for  a  third  crop  in  November  and 
December  should  have  stopped  the  shoots  in  the  middle  of  August ;  but 
where  a  very  early  crop  is  required,  the  shoots  must  not  be  stoi~iped  after  this 
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period.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  ripening  the  wood,  and  seeing  that 
the  embryo  fruit -buds  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Water  must  be 
gradually  withheld,  and  a  dryish  atmosphere  maintained  for  this  purpose. 

1811.  Pines. — Keep  a  genial  atmosphere  of  from  70°  to  83°  among  fruiting 
plants :  water  them  with  clear  manure-water,  and  refrain  from  syringing 
plants  in  flower  and  ripe  fruit.  Providences,  and  the  black  varieties  for 
winter  fruiting,  would  be  best  in  a  house  by  themselves  from  this  time. 
Maintain  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  85°  to  fruiting  plants,  and  75°  to  succession 
plants.  Where  hot  water  is  used  this  is  easily  managed ;  but  dung,  tan,  or 
leaves,  require  greater  caution.  However,  pines  grow  better,  I  believe, 
when  the  bottom-heat  is  derived  from  fermenting  material  than  from  hot 
water.  All  the  succession  plants  should  have  ah-eady  received  tlieir  final 
shift  for  the  winter  :  those  planted  out  in  beds,  either  fruiting  or  succession 
plants,  must  be  sparingly  watered  from  this  time,  as,  if  the  soil  becomes  too 
wet,  it  will  dry  slowly  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Attend  to  the  making  of 
linings  ;  give  as  much  air  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
temperature:  gradually  withdraw  all  shade  from  this  period,  and  endeavour  to 
secure  a  firm  indurated  growth  before  the  approach  of  winter.  D.  T.  F. 


§  8.— Bee-Keeping. 

18 1 2.  During  September  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  stocks  in  each 
hive,  with  a  view  to  uniting  such  as  are  too  weak  to  encounter  the  winter 
alone.  Weigh  all  swarms  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  honey  they  have  in  store  ;  when  they  ai-e  a  third  or  half  too  light,  in  place  of 
feeding  them,  which  costs  too  much  honey,  join  them  into  one.  "For  this  pur- 
pose," says  Gelicus,  ' '  I  leave  the  heaviest  swarm  untouched,  and  in  the  morning 
of  a  fine  day  in  September  I  commence  by  blowing  a  few  whiffs  of  tobacco-smoke 
with  my  pipe  in  at  the  door  of  the  hive  of  the  lightest  swarm  ;  then  turning  up 
the  hive,  and  placing  it  upon  its  top  on  the  ground,  I  give  it  a  little  more  smoke 
to  prevent  the  bees  becoming  irritated,  and  to  force  them  to  retire  within  the 
comb<i.  I  proceed  to  cut  out  all  the  combs  in  succession,  beginning  with  the 
smallest,  sweeping  the  bees  in  with  a  feather  off  each  piece  back  into  the 
hive,  placing  the  combs  one  after  another  into  a  large  dish,  which  is  kept 
•carefully  covered  over  with  a  napkin,  to  prevent  the  bees  returning  to  tho 
<;ombs.  The  last  comb  is  the  most  difficult  to  come  at,  being  completely 
covered  with  bees.  I  detach  it,  however,  in  the  same  way  as  the  othei's, 
but  with  greater  precaution,  sweeping  the  bees  off  very  gently  until  there  is 
not  one  left  on  it ;  an  operation  which  I  perform  without  gloves  or  any  other 
precaution,  armed  only  with  my  pipe,  and  seldom  receive  a  sting  even  when 
unassisted. 

1813.  "  The  combs  being  all  removed,  theswarm  remains  destitute  of  food, 
jind  in  this  state  I  replace  it  on  its  board,  and  leave  it  there  till  the  evening; 
hy  which  time  the  bees  will  be  clustered  together  like  a  new  swarm.  During 
the  whole  of  the  day,  which  I  shall  suppose  to  be  fine,  they  occupy  themselves 
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with  great  earnestness  in  cleaning  their  house  and  making  such  a  noise,  or 
removing  the  little  fragments  of  wax  that  have  fallen  on  the  board,  that  any 
one  who  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  emptied,  would  take  it  for  one  of  the 
strongest  hives.  Before  night,  when  all  is  quiet,  I  throw  in  a  few  whiffs  of 
smoke  at  the  door  of  the  hive  which  I  mean  my  deprived  swarm  to  occupy, 
which  should  be  that  next  to  their  own  ;  then  turning  it  up,  and  resting  it 
on  the  ground,  I  sprinkle  it  all  over  with  honey,  especially  between  the  combs 
where  I  perceive  the  greatest  number  of  bees.  Five  or  six  tablespoonfuls 
generally  suffice  :  at  other  times  three  or  four  times  as  much  are  required. 

1814.  "  If  too  little  were  given,  the  new  comers  might  not  be  well  received, 
and  by  giving  too  much  we  run  the  risk  of  drowning  them.  Cease  sprinkling, 
then,  when  the  bees  begin  to  climb  up  above  the  combs,  and  shelter  them- 
selves on  the  sides  of  the  hive.  This  done,  replace  the  hive  on  its  board, 
raising  it  up  in  front  with  two  little  bits  of  stick,  so  as  to  leave  a  division  of  au 
inch  between  it  and  the  board,  to  give  free  access  to  the  bees ;  I  also  spread  a 
tablecloth  upon  the  ground  before  it,  with  one  end  raised  and  fixed  upon  the 
board  by  means  of  the  two  pieces  of  stick  placed  for  the  temporary  support  of 
the  hive ;  then  taking  the  deprived  hive,  with  one  shake  I  throw  the  bees  out 
of  it  upon  the  tablecloth,  which  they  instantlybegin  to  ascend,  while,  by  the  help 
of  a  long  wooden  spoon,  I  guide  them  to  the  door  of  the  hive  placed  for  their 
reception.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  the  bees  thus  raised  and  laid  down  at  the 
door  of  the  hive  set  the  example  ;  they  enter  at  once,  and  the  others  quickly 
follow  them,  flapping  their  wings,  and  sipping  with  delight  the  drops  of  honey 
that  come  in  their  way,  licking  and  cleaning  those  also  that  have  received  the 
sprinkling.  Next  morning  I  replace  the  hive,  so  that  it  may  stand  just  half- 
way between  its  own  place  and  that  occupied  by  the  deprived  hive.  I  have 
frequently  united  three  swarms  in  this  manner,  taking  care  to  empty  in  the 
morning  those  on  each  side,  and  making  the  bees  enter  the  middle  one  in  the 
evening,  after  it  has  been  sprinkled  with  honey."  This  operation,  so  essential 
to  the  wintering  of  the  bees,  is  the  great  operation  of  the  month. 

1S15.  Equinoctial  gales  are  approaching,  and  the  hives  should  be  rendered 
secure  from  their  effects ;  and  pedestals  and  shelves  carefully  looked  to,  and 
the  house  put  in  order  as  in  preparation  against  the  winter. 

jSi6.  Except  in  heather  counties,  the  honey  season  is  over  in  September, 
and  the  bees  will  scarcely  get  enough  to  keep  themselves.  All  the  hives  in 
the  apiary  should  be  weighed,  the  light  ones  should  be  joined  on  the  heavy 
ones  next  to  them,  and  those  taken  up  should  be  safely  stowed  away,  or  the 
bees  would  scent  them  out  and  deprive  them  of  their  contents.  As  the  bees 
become  less  active  the  entrances  should  be  gradually  contracted. 


THE  ^JOSE-GAKDEN", 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1817.  The  queen  of  flowers  seems  to  have  escaped  from  the  realms  of  poesy, 
for  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  our  recent  poets  make  use  of  the  brilliancy  of 
its  colours  or  the  fragrance  of  its  odours  in  their  metaphorical  pictures  ;  it  is 
no  longer  the  favoured  theme,  as  it  was  with  the  older  poets,  to  cele- 
brate the  beauties  of  this  favourite  flower.  And  yet  how  insignificant  are 
the  beauties  of  the  rose  as  they  were  known  even  a  century  ago,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  day.  The  stores  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  tropical 
forest  and  the  gardens  of  the  flowery  land,  have  been  ransacked  to  fill  our 
hothouses  and  gardens  ;  and  it  need  .10  longer  be  a[novelty  to  find  a  rival  to  the 
cultivator  whose  boast  it  ^^  as  thirty  years  ago  that  he  had  a  different  rose 
for  his  buttonhole  ever}-  day  in  the  year.  The  immense  variations  into  which 
nature  and  art  have  combined  to  divide  the  family  would  render  this  an 
easy  boast  in  the  present  day.  Among  the  ancients,  the  rose  was  conse- 
crated to  beauty,  to  love,  and  to  friendship.  The  white  rose  was  the  sacred 
emblem  of  confidential  friendship  and  social  observances ;  and  when  suspended 
over  the  festive  board,  all  that  transpired  there  was  considered  inviolable  : — 

"  Dear  to  earth  its  smiling  bloom. 
Dear  to  heaven  its  rich  perfume." 

1 8 18.  Without  wasting  our  space  in  discussing  the  praises  bestowed  on  thia 
delight  of  the  gods  and  favourite  of  the  muses,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Deslongchamps,  who  has  written  a  learned  monograph  on  the  rose,  tells  us, 
on  the  authority  of  Seneca,  that  the  Roman  gardeners  had  discovered  the 
means  of  constructing  hothouses,  which  they  heated  by  means  of  tubes  filled 
with  hot  water,  by  which  means  they  induced  roses  and  lilies  to  bloom  in 
December.    Pliny  also  tells  us  that  roses  were  produced  before  their  natural 
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season  by  watei-ing  the  plants  with  warm  water  as  soon  as  the  buds  became 
visible ;  and  Virgil  sings  of 

"  The  Pffistan  roses  with  their  double  spring," 
although  less  poetical  botanists,  who  visited  Paestum,  have  failed  to  meet  with 
autumnal  roses,    Anacreon  gives  a  fabulous  origin  to  the  rose.    In  his  f)4t_ 
ode  he  tells  us  : — 

"  "UTien  Cytheraea,  naked  to  the  light, 
"Waked  from  her  Neptunian  birth  ! 
To  fill  with  love  the  cireUng  earth, 
Then,  then,  in  strange  eventful  hour. 
The  earth  produced  an  infant  flower 
By  chance,  upon  a  blooming  thorn. 
Such  as  the  heavenly  haUs  adorn. 
Some  nectar  drops  in  ruby  tide, 
Its  sweetly  Orient  buds  had  dyed  ; 
The  gods  beheld  the  brilliant  birth, 
And  hail'd  the  rose, — the  boon  of  earth  t 
They  bade  them  bloom,  the  flowers  divine 
Of  him  who  shed  the  teeming  vine. 
And  bade  them  on  the  spangled  thorn 
Expose  their  bosoms  to  the  morn." 

1819.  Its  fabled  origin,  rejected,  we  may,  with  M.  Boitard,  reject  also  the 
citatements  which  would  give  to  the  whole  family  an  eastern  origin.  The  rose 
is  found  indigenous  in  one  or  other  of  its  species  in  ever^'  region  of  the  earth  ; 
and  no  other  product  of  nature  has  been  found  so  obedient  to  the  hand  of 
man  in  its  cultivation.  In  their  geographical  distribution,  Mosa  pallinaria 
is  found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Baldo  in  the  Apennines  ;  Mosa  Lyonii  is  a 
native  of  Tennessee  in  America  ;  Rosa  arvensis  is  found  all  over  Europe  ;  and 
the  dog-rose,  Rosa  canina,  prevails  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  America.  Williamson  foimd  the  Rosa  hlanda  among  the  icy  moim- 
tains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  American  continent,  joint  tenants  of  these 
icy  regions  with  the  white  bear,  expanding  its  grand  rosy  corollae  on  its  solitary 
stem  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  expelled  the  frozen  snow  from  the  vallej's,  and  the 
Rosa  rapa,  var,  Hudsoniana,  displays  its  thread-like  branches  and  numerous 
corymbs  of  double  flowers,  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  under  the  Polar  circle,  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  On  the  wild  coast  of  Labrador,  Rosa  fraxvvfolia  and 
nitida  are  found, — small  flowers,  with  heart-shaped  petals.  The  marshy  rice- 
fields  of  the  Carolinas  produce  some  splendid  roses  ;  but  the  hot  moist 
soil  of  the  country  is  necessary  to  their  growth,  and  they  languish  under 
the  hand  of  the  cultivator  in  colder  and  drier  countries.  On  the  low 
hilly  ranges  of  Pennsylvania  are  found  several  distinct  species, — itosa  pajTi- 
■^ora  among  them, — a  small  but  charming  shrub,  with  delicate  rose-goloured 
•flowers,  rivalling  in  beauty  all  other  American  roses.  Further  south,  the 
pretty  Creole  girls  of  Georgia  decorate  their  raven  locks  with  the  large  white 
flowers  oftheitosatey^z/a^a,  whose  long  clasping  tendrils  twine  themselves  round 
and  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest.  The  last  rose  of 
the  American  continent  we  shall  mention  is  the  Rosa  Montezumce.  Its  soli- 
tary odorous  flowers  are  of  a  pale  red,  its  stem  is  without  spines,  and  it  was 
found  by  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bompland  on  the  very  loftiest  peak  of  Cero 
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Ventoso,  near  the  city  of  San  Pedro,  in  Mexico,  on  the  19th  parallel,  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  rose  on  the  American  continent. 

1S20.  Returning  to  the  Old  World,  and  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  re- 
nowned as  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race,  we  find  it  to  contain  a  greater 
number  of  indigenous,  so-called,  species  than  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
earth.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  have  been  minutely  examined.  The  vast  Chinese 
empire,  where  horticulture  is  so  highly  honoured,  possesses,  no  doubt,  many 
species  still  unknown  to  us.  At  present  twelve  distinct  species  of  Chinese 
roses  are  known.  Among  these  let  us  note  the  charming  Rosa  Lawranceanay. 
or  miniature  rose,  whose  stem,  full  of  elegance  and  grace,  only  rises  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  height,  which  blooms  the  whole  j'^ear,  its  buds  rarely 
exceeding  the  circumference  of  a  shilling  in  size.  The  Banksian  rose  is  another 
importation  from  the  flowery  land,  where  it  is  found  among  the  rocks  which 
crown  the  low  hills  of  the  country,  where  it  climbs  and  entwines  itself,  covered 
with  small  compact  double  flowers,  of  a  whitish  yellow,  remarkable  for  the- 
violet-scented  odour  they  exhale. 

182 1.  In  Cochin-China,  most  of  the  Chinese  roses  are  found,  and  along  with 
them  some  peculiar  to  the  country ;  among  these  Rosa  alba,  which  is  indi- 
genous to  Piedmont  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  Chinese  roses 
are  also  found  in  Japan  ;  among  them  the  Multiflora,  one  of  the  prettiest, 
and  Rosa  nigosa,  whose  solitary  flower  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Kamt- 
schatka  rose. 

1822.  In  Southern  Asia  many  remarkable  roses  are  found,  along  with  others 
common  to  China.  In  Northern  India  are  six  species,  two  indigenous  to  Nepaul., 
RosaLyellii,  remarkable  for  its  milk-white  flowers,  blooms  in  our  gardens  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  easily  resists  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  France. 
Ros%  Brownonii  is  another  well-known  species,  with  fine  white  petals.  As 
we  approach  the  centre,  Rosa  iniacrophyUa  is  found,  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  Alpine  rose,  without  being  at  all  confounded  with  it,  its  white  petals 
being  tipped  at  the  summit  with  a  point  of  red.  Beside  it  is  found  the  Rosa; 
cericea,  the  under-part  of  its  leaves  having  a  velvety  tissue  of  a  silky  bril- 
liancy, its  flowers  drooping  and  solitary.  The  burning  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  exhibit  in  spring  a  pretty  white  rose,  which  is  common  also  to  Nepaul 
and  China ;  the  white  and  nearly  solitary  flowers  of  Rosa  involucrata  arc 
surrounded  by  three  or  four  leaves,  which  form  a  sort  of  collar,  and  the 
jungle  is  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  the  dense  stems  of  Rosa  semperflorens, 
whose  evergreen  leaves  and  pretty  red  flowers  seem  to  bloom  without 
ceasing. 

1823.  In  the  gardens  of  Kandahar,  Samarcand,  and  Ispahan,  Rosa  arlorea 
is  widely  cultivated ;  the  stem  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  large  shi'ub,  covered  in 
spring  with  innumerable  white  and  odorous  flowers,  which  are  manufactured 
into  a  scent  known  as  rosea  moscJiata.  There  also  grows  spontaneously  Rosa 
verbenifolia,  which  differs  singularly  from  all  others  of  its  kind,  its  open  star- 
like yellow  flowers  being  marked  in  the  centre  by  a  large  spot  of  crimson. 
Rosa  damascena  also  grows  here,  which  was  transplanted  into  France  by  th» 
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chivalry  who  attended  Saint  Louis  in  his  unhappy  crusade,  and  became  the 
parent  of  an  immense  number  of  varieties  now  common  in  European  gardens. 
Lastly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  is  found  Rosa  sulphurea,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  very  double  brilliant  yellow  flowers. 

1824.  As  we  approach  the  North  and  West,  we  find  in  the  Caucasus  Rosa 
centifolia.  Of  this  species,  all  that  can  be  said  of  its  beauty,  and  of  the  sweet 
odour  it  exhales,  would  still  be  short  of  the  reality ;  Rosa  ferox  mingles  its 
grand  red  flowers  with  it,  and  Rosa  jmherulenta  is  remarked  on  the  decU- 
vities  of  the  peak  of  Mazana,  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus. 

1825.  In  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  the  home  of  the  Russian  exile, 
Rosa  grandiflora  and  Cacaussea  are  found,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  inclosed  in  a 
soft  pulp.  In  approaching  the  Fi-ozen  Sea,  just  under  the  Polar  circle,  in  the 
plains  of  Iset  and  Jemisch,  between  the  Oural  mountains  and  Daeurio,  grows 
the  Rosa  ruhella,  whose  petals  are  sometimes  red  and  much  spotted,  but  more 
commonly  pale  and  discoloured  as  the  country  which  sm-rounds  them.  More 
northerly  still  we  meet  with  Rosa  acicularis,  with  pale-red  and  solitary 
flowers,  befitting  the  region  it  inhabits.  Ten  or  twelve  more  species, 
including  R.osa  Jcamtschatica,  grow  in  the  Eussian  possessions  of  Northern 
-Asia,  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  solitary  flowers  and  reddish-white  colour. 

1826.  To  complete  our  sm-vey,  let  us  glance  at  Africa,  that  land  of  mon- 
strosities. Here,  on  the  verge  of  the  vast  sandy  desert  of  Sahara,  and  in  the 
plains  round  Tunis,  we  find  Rosa  moschata  rising  in  numerous  corymbs  of 
white  flowers,  exhaling  a  light  musky  odom*.  This  charming  species  is  also 
found  in  Egypt,  in  Morocco,  at  Mogador,  and  in  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  and  in 
Egypt  the  dog-rose  {Rosa  canina)  is  nearly  as  common  as  in  our  own  hedges. 
In  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  is  found  R,osa  alTjssinica,  which  has  preserved 
the  name  of  the  country.  No  other  species  are  known  in  the  northern  part  of 
Africa. 

1827.  Glancing  at  Europe  as  a  habitat  of  the  rose,  and  beginning  with 
Iceland,  a  country  doomed  to  contend  with  devouring  volcanoes  and  eternal 
ice,  with  only  sixty  plants  to  tempt  the  botanist.  Here,  nevertheless, 
is  found  Rosa  spinosissima,  better  known  as  the  Scotch  rose,  which  grows 
spontaneously  among  the  fissures  of  its  sterile  rocks,  its  pale  solitary  flowers 
affecting  a  cup-like  form.  Laponia,  only  a  little  more  grand  by  nature— for 
the  turning  volcano  can  almost  be  seen  there  also  beneath  the  snow, — has 
the  pretty  little  Rosa  maialis,  which  is  also  spread  over  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  The  P^osa  ruhella  also,  with  its  blood-red  flowers,  helps  to 
relieve  the  oppressive  absence  of  vegetation  in  Lapland.  Other  species,  of  no 
great  importance,  are  found  among  the  Scandinavian  nations. 

1828.  Ten  so-called  species  are  supposed '  to  be  indigenous  to  the  British. 
isles.  Pi,osa  involuta  is  found  in  the  great  fir-forests  of  ScotkJid,  with  dark- 
gi-een  leaves,  and  great  red  and  white  flowers,  the  leaves  exhaling  the  odour 

■of  turpentine  when  heated,     Rosa  sahinia,  a  charming  shrub,  and  villosa, 
iTvith  white  flower  and  red  spots,  the  flowers  commonly  united  together :  this 
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and  the  dog-rose  {Rosa  canina)  are  also  common  there.  An  anecdote  is  told 
of  the  Rosa  hibernica,  an  insignificant  shrub,  which  will  bear  repeating,  even  if 
■an  invention  : — The  Botanical  Society  of  Dublin  one  day  announced  a  prize  of 
fifty  guineas  to  him  who  should  send  them  a  new  plant  indigenous  to  Ireland. 
In  reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  pleasantly  patriotic  savans,  this  rose  was  sent, 
and  the  sender,  saith  the  story-teller,  received  the  fifty  guineas ;  it  is  said 
now  to  be  Rosa  spinosissima,  grown  on  remarkably  sterile  soil. 

1829.  Germany  is  the  least  rich  in  roses  of  any  other  European  country, 
Rosa  iurbinata  and  Rosa  arvensis  being  among  the  most  interesting.  The 
Swiss  mountains  and  the  chain  of  the  Alps  are  rich  in  roses.  Rosa  aljnna  is 
a  very  elegant  shrub,  with  sohtary  red  flowers,  and  has  furnished  many  beau- 
tiful varieties  to  cultivation.  Rosa  spirifolia  here  also  exhales  an  odour  of 
turpentine,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  shiny  foliage.  Rosa  ruhifolia  is  also 
common  to  the  Swiss  and  French  Alps ;  its  reddish  hue  and  pretty  flowers  of 
spotted  rose-colour  contrast  finely  with  the  foliage  of  other  trees.  Italy  and 
Spain  have  also  some  species  particularly  their  own  :  Rosa  lyallinaria  has 
here  grand  purple  flowers,  united  in  twos  or  threes,  and  is  found  on  Mount 
Baldo  ;  Rosa  moschata  and  Rosa  hisjjanica.  both  grow  in  Spain,  the  last 
having  clear  red  flowers,  and  blooming  in  May. 

1830.  The  Evergreen-rose  (Rosa  sempervirens),  common  in  the  Balearic 
isles,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
its  climbing  bi-anches  bearing  a  foliage  always  green  and  pleasant  to  look  at, 
intermingling  with  white  odorous  flowers. 

1S31.  There  are  seventeen  species  of  roses  indigenous  to  France,  according 
to  De  Candolle.  In  the  south,  Rosa  Eglanteria  (a  yellow  rose),  with  many 
charming  varieties,  gilds  the  shrubbery,— its  coi'oUa  a  fine  red,  with  varieties 
approaching  to  j'ellowish  red  ;  Rosa  spinosissima  is  also  here ;  its  white  flowers 
and  yellow  eyes  have  furnished  many  of  the  finest  varieties  to  cultivation. 
Rosa  cinnamonica  owes  its  name  to  the  stem  ;  Rosa  ^jarvifoUa  (the  Kose  of 
€hampagne)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  miniatm-e  roses  of  the  parterre ;  its 
flowers,  always  double,  being  a  fine  pm-ple  :  Rosa  galltca,  whose  flowers  natu- 
rally produce  a  great  variety  of  shades.  In  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  Rosa  mos- 
chata grows  spontaneously, — a  fine  rose,  whose  numerous  flowers,  borne  in  a 
corymb,  exhale  a  delicious  odour,  having  a  slight  musky  smell,  and  known  in 
French  gardens  as  the  Rose  Manadine.  Rosa  alba  is  common  in  the  hedges  and 
in  every  wooded  hill,  and  is  generally  cultivated  in  our  gai-dens,  where  it  has 
yielded  numerous  vai-ieties  to  cultivation  ;  Rosa  canina  is  also  common  every- 
■where,  yielding  the  stocks  requu-ed  for  budding  and  grafting.  It  is  evident, 
from  this  rapid  sketch  of  its  natural  distribution,  that  the  Rose  cannot  be 
said  to  be  of  Eastern  oi-igin  j  it  rather  seems  to  have  been  universally  dif- 
fused, as  it  deserved  to  be. 
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§  1.— PR0PAGATI0!T. 

1832.  The  Eose  is  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  by  layers,  by  bud- 
ding, and  by  grafting,  and  new  varieties  are  produced  by  hybridization, — 
that  is,  by  transfusing  the  male  pollen  of  one  flower  into  the  stigma  of  another, 
with  the  object  of  producing  seed  which  shall  reproduce  the  best  properties  of 
both  the  parent  plants. 

1833.  Hylridlzaiion. — Botanists  apply  this  term  to  a  plant  produced  from 
two  parents  of  different  species  ;  and  of  all  products  of  vegetation  the  rOiSe 
has,  perhaps,  yielded  the  most  numerous  varieties  to  cultivation :  this  has 
also  occurred,  in  all  probability,  in  a  state  of  nature.  A  plant  is  in  flower, 
and  the  wind,  an  insect,  or  the  industrious  hand  of  the  gardener,  conveys  the 
pollen  or  powdery  matter  which  accumulates  on  the  ripe  style  of  the  mal& 
flowers,  to  the  equally  ripe  stigmata  of  the  female  flower.  The  stigma 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  dusty  particles  of  the  pollen,  and  it  fructifies  ; 
the  seed  which  results  from  the  operation  produces  a  new  variety,  partaking 
of  the  more  prominent  properties  of  both  parents. 

1834.  In  order  to  produce  this  result,  however,  both  parents  must  have 
certain  qualities  in  common.  In  the  case  of  animals,  a  horse  breeds  with  an  ass, 
and  produces  a  mule  ;  but  it  would  not  with  a  cow,  nor  would  the  amaryllis, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  very  interesting  experiments  in  hybridization, 
succeed  when  crossed  with  the  crinum  or  any  flower  of  a  difierent  species, 
so  as  to  be  reproductive  itself.  The  reproductive  power  thus  seems  to  be 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  species  and  mere  variety.  In  fact,  Nature 
has  placed  limits  be3'ond  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  exerted  in  vain  ;  and, 
although  very  brilliant  intellects  arise  from  time  to  time  to  interpret  her 
laws,  perhaps  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  subject  of  ''species"  or  kind,  and 
their  chain  of  connection,  will  probably  always  remain  a  mystery.  In  the 
case  of  vegetable  products,  however,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  certain  organi- 
zation  is  necessary  to  enable  one  plant  to  cross  with  another  ;  differences, 
perhaps,  in  the  cellular  system  which  are  too  minute  for  discovery  even  by 
the  microscope,  may  still  be,  and  apparently  are,  sufficient  for  hybridiza- 
tion once,  but  insufficient  for  reproduction ;  and  that  limit  has  generally 
served  to  distinguish  varieties  from  species. 

1835.  In  discussing  this  question,  M.  Boitard  gives  many  instances  within 
his  own  knowledge  where  hybridization  was  claimed  for  roses,  where  the 
facts  were  doubtful ;  and  this  leads  him  to  think  that  roses,  like  many 
other  plants,  have  a  tendency,  after  a  time,  to  return  to  their  original  type. 
**  Why  not  admit,  then,"  he  says,  "that  roses  possess  this  tendency;  is  it 
more  difficult  to  explain,  physiologically,  how  the  wild  rose  comes  by  culture 
to  possess  the  odorous  properties  of  centi folia,  than  to  explain  how  a  wild 
pear,  with  long  spines  and  small  sour  fruit,  has  come  to  be  a  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  or  any  other  of  the  fine  fruits  of  the  present  day?"  And  he 
concludes  by  claiming  for  the  rose  that  it  consists  of  three  species  only ; 
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namely,  Rosa  simpUcifolia,  Rosa  lutea,  and  Rosa  ceniifolia  ;  all  others  being 
mere  varieties  of  these,  produced  by  accidental  hybridization,  as  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  garden  have  been  produced  by  art. 

1836.  *'  It  may  be  asked,"  he  says,  continuing  this  argument,  "if  we  admit 
only  three  species  of  rose,  how  explain  the  striking  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  American  roses  and  those  of  Asia,  between  those  of  Asia 
•and  those  of  Europe  ?  The  facts  explain  themselves  sufficiently,  and 
-only  prove  that  the  like  causes  produce  the  like  results.  The  rose,  like 
all  organized  beings,  is  subject  to  variations  arising  from  climate ;  and 
if  men  always  took  into  consideration  this  constant  rule  of  Nature,  they 
would  be  less  apt  to  make  species  out  of  mere  variety,  arising  from  local 
circumstances.  Again,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only  three 
species  of  rose,  I  have  submitted  all  the  varieties  I  describe  to  analysis, 
and  I  have  found  only  two  properties  invariable  : — 1.  the  colours ;  pure 
yellow  being  opposed  to  white  and  red  ;  2.  the  leaves  simple,  as  opposed  to 
composite  leaves ;  and  the  only  roses  offering  invariable  characters  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  Rosa  simpUcifolia. — Flowers  pure  yellow,  with  spines  sometimes 
composite,  leaves  simple. 
II.  Rosa  lutea. — Flowers  pure  yellow,  spines  always  simple,  leaves 
composite. 
III.  Rosa  mutabilis. — Flowers  rose-colour,  passing  through  all  the 
shades  from  white  to  red  and  violet ;  spines  always  simple, 
leaves  composite." 

1837.  All  other  roses  are  only  accidents  of  climate  or  culture.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  affirm  or  dispute  the  views  of  M.  Boitard,  there  being,  pro- 
bably, a  mean  between  his  views  and  those  who  would  number  the  species  by 
scores ;  it  better  suits  our  purpose  to  group  them  according  to  their  habit, 
flowering  season,  and  the  requirements  of  their  cultivation. 

1838.  It  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
hybridizing  in  our  climate  is  the  difficulty  found  in  ripening  the  seeds.  Tea- 
scented  and  Chinese  roses  must  be  grown  under  glass  to  do  so.  Most  other 
varieties  ripen  their  seeds  sufficiently  out  of  doors.  Among  these  Mr.  Paul 
gives  a  list  of  twenty  kinds  which  ripen  their  seeds  perfectly  in  this  country 
in  ordinary  seasons.     Thesf>  are, — 

Hybrid  Ferpetuals, 


Hybrid  Chinese, 
Chenedole. 
Marshal  Soult. 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 
General  Allard. 

Hybrid  Bourbons. 
Athelin. 
GreatWestern. 
Charles  Duval. 

Most. 
Du  Luxembourg. 
Celina. 


Madame  Laffay. 
Comtesse  Ducbatel. 
William  Jesse. 

Austrian  Brier, 
Harrisonii. 

Bourbons. 

Bouquet  de  Flore. 

Malvina. 

Ceres. 


Bosomene. 
Gloire  de  Kosomene, 

French. 
Eosa  Muudi. 

MuUiJIora, 
Busselliana. 

Ayrshire. 
Splendeus. 
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1839.  Having  chosen  suitable  varieties  for  experimenting  upon,  and 
decided  the  several  questions  which  bear  upon  the  object  of  the  operation^ 
such  as  the  qualities  to  be  obtained  from  each  parent,  bearing  in  mind  that 
colour  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  female  and  foliage  and  habit  to  the  male 
(although  this  seems  founded  on  very  doubtful  and  varying  facts),  "  they 
should  be  planted,"  IVIr.  Paul  says,  "in  the  sunniest  spot  in  the  garden, 
in  a  soil  not  too  rich,  for  this  promotes  a  vegetation  too  vigorous  for  the 
perfect  development  of  the  seeds.  In  pruning,  the  branches  should  not  be 
shortened  very  closely  ;  while  growing,  the  soil  ought  to  be  hoed  occasionally 
during  spring,  and  watered  in  dry  weather,  caterpillars  sought  by  hand,  and 
aphis  got  rid  of  by  sjTinging  with  soot  or  tobacco-water.  As  the  flower-buds 
increase  in  size,  secure  a  good  portion  of  the  earhest  and  boldest  buds,,  but 
not  all ;  leave  some  in  different  stages  of  forwardness,  and  remove  all  buds 
forming  imperfectly,  or  in  places  where  the  branches  will  shade  them." 

1840.  Having  selected  the  plant  to  be  impregnated,  as  well  as  that  from 
■which  the  pollen  is  to  be  taken,  and  having  removed  the  stigma  ot  the 
female  flower  with  a  pair  of  round-pointed  scissors,  just  as  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand,  both  flowers  being  in  a  fit  state  for  the  operation,  the  flower  of 
the  male  parent  is  brought  just  over  the  seed-bearing  tree.  If  the  weather 
is  calm,  the  petals  of  the  former  are  cut  away,  the  operator  holds  a  finger 
over  the  flower  of  the  latter,  while  the  tree  deprived  of  its  petals  is  struck 
a  sharp  blow.  This  sudden  shock  drives  the  pollen  into  the  other  flower, 
and  the  work  is  done.  When  the  wind  is  high,  it  is  better  to  collect  the 
pollen  on  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  convey  it  to  the  styles  of  the  female 
flower.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  both  plants  are  grown  in  the  same 
temperature.  When  the  stigma  is  in  a  fit  state  for  fertilizing,  it  is  indicated 
by  a  viscous  exudation  of  the  sutures  of  the  stigma ;  when  this  is  the  case,  no- 
time  should  be  lost  in  completing  the  operation. 

1841.  When  the  flowers  have  disappeared,  and  the  seed-pods  begin  toswell 
and  ripen,  they  should  be  protected  from  birds ;  at  the  same  time  the  pods 
sheuld  remain  on  the  trees  till  perfectly  ripe,  and  even  turning  black,  when 
they  should  be  gathered  and  buried  in  the  earth,  either  in  pots  or  in  the 
grovmd,  taking  care  that  proper  numbers  are  attached  to  them,  so  that  ttiere 
may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  expected  progeny. 

1842.  Before  sowing,  the  operation  of  cleaning  the  seeds  is  performed  by 
rubbing  them  out  between  the  hands,  preparatory  to  sowing  in  February  or 
March.  So  soon  as  the  seed-pods  are  broken  up,  lay  the  seeds  out  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  so  that  the  pulp  and  husk  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  seeds 
sifted  and  winnowed,  when  they  are  ready  fqr  sowing.  Others  prefer  sowing 
the  seed  immediately  on  its  reaching  maturity,  and  this  M.  Boitard  considers 
the  best  plan.  In  this  case  they  come  up  the  following  spring,  with  all  tha 
fine  growing  season  before  them. 

1843.  The  hardier  kinds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  borders,  selecting  a 
sunny  sheltered  spot,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  and  sheltered  from  the  after- 
noon sun,  for  the  beds  :  the  more  tender  varieties  require  a  frame  and  glas&. 
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1844.  The  beds  should  be  dug  IS  inches  deep,  the  soil  lig-ht  and  rich, 
the  top  spit  broken  up  fine  and  raked  level.  In  sowing,  let  the  seed  be 
laid  on  the  top,  spread  pretty  thick,  as  only  a  third  or  fourth  will  come  up. 
Beat  the  beds  smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  water,  if  dry  weather, 
and  sift  over  the  whole  about  half  an  inch  of  light  sandy  soil.  If  the 
sowing  takes  place  in  spring,  keep  the  seeds  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours 
before  sowing,  taking  care  that  the  germ  of  the  seed,  now  developed  more 
or  less,  is  not  injured.  The  more  delicate  roses  should  be  sown  in  pans 
thoroughly  drained  and  filled  with  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould  and  yellow  loam 
well  mixed  together.  Water,  when  sown,  as  directed  above,  and  cover  with 
half  an  inch  of  the  same  soil  mixed  with  a  little  sand.  In  each  case  a  sprink- 
ling of  soot  or  lime  scattered  over  the  bed  will  be  a  necessary  precaution 
against  insects  and  worms,  for  both  of  which  the  tender  buds  of  the  rose 
have  great  charms.  About  May  some  of  the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  others 
■will  come  up  from  time  to  time  till  autumn  ;  and  they  now  require  constant 
care  in  shading,  weeding,  and  watering  when  the  soil  is  dry. 

1845.  ^y  Suckers.— Roses,— some  kinds  much  more  than  others— push  their 
roots  in  a  lateral  direction  under  ground,  and  throw  up  young  shoots  or 
suckers  from  them  ;  these  suckers,  separated  from  the  parent  root  by  the  cut 
of  a  sharp  spade,  form  flowering  plants  the  same  season,  if  separated  in  the 
spring  and  transplanted  to  suitable  soil.  When  a  rose-tree  is  shy  with  its 
suckers,  it  may  be  stimulated  by  heaping  earth  round  the  roots. 

1S46.  By  Cuttings. — Most  roses  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  but  all  are 
not  ahke  calculated  for  being  thus  propagated,  bottom-heat  being  indispen- 
sable for  the  more  tender  varie- 
ties. Where  it  is  necessary  to 
propagate  a  number  of  plants 
from  one,  however,  the  method 
is  invaluable ;  it  is  especially 
useful  in  propagating  Chinese 
and  Indian  roses,  where  the 
young  branches  are  inclined  to 
be  woody.  Summer  and  autamn 
are  the  best  seasons  for  cuttings. 
The  shoot  made  in  spring  is  taken 
with  a  small  portion  of  last  year's 
wood  attached,  and  cut  into 
lengths  of  five  or  six  inches,  selecting  such  as  have  two  lateral  shoots,  with 
five  or  six  leaves  to  each.  An  inch  of  the  old  wood  should  be  inserted  in  the 
soil,  lea^^ng  at  least  two  leaves  above.  From  four  to  six  of  these  cuttings 
may  be  placed  round  the  inside  of  a  60-pot,  in  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
leaf-mould,  turfy  loam  chopped  fine,  and  silver-sand,  w^atering  them  well  with 
a  fine  rose-pot,  to  settle  the  earth  round  the  roots.  When  the  water  is  drained 
oflf,  and  the  leaves  dry,  remove  to  a  cold  frame,  or  place  them  under  hand- 
glasses, shade  them  from  the  sun,  excluding  the  dew,  and  sprinkling  them 
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daily  for  a  fortnight.  If  threatened  with  damping  off,  give  air  and  sun.  In 
a  fortnight  callus  will  be  formed.  At  this  time  they  are  greatly  benefitted  by 
bottom-heat ;  they  root  more  rapidly,  and  may  soon  be  shifted  singly  into 
CO-pots,  and  removed  back  to  the  cold  frame  for  planting  out  in  August, 
■without  bottom-heat.     They  must  be  kept  in  the  frames  till  the  spring. 

1S47.  ^y  Budding. — The  stocks  most  commonly  used  for  budding  and 
grafting  roses  on  are  the  common  dog-rose  {Rosa  canina)  of  the  hedges;  the 
Loursault  and  Manetti  rose,' both  of  which  are  obtained  by  cuttings,  the 
latter  being  a  good  stock  for  the  hardier  roses,  where  vigorous  growth  is 
required, — the  Boursault  for  tea-scented  and  Chinese  roses.  The  dog-rose, 
however,  is  preferred  by  many  for  all  purposes.  Autimin  is  the  best  time 
for  procuring  stocks,  October  and  November  for  planting  in  ordinary  soil : 
where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  moist,  they  are  better  procured  in  the  spring. 
The  best  stocks  are  those  of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  a  little  over  an 
inch  in  thickness,  with  the  bark  fresh,  and  having  greyish-green  stripes.  It 
is  remarked  that  the  graft  does  not  take  well  where  the  bark  is  red-coloured. 
They  should  be  of  proper  length,  straight,  well-rooted  in  the  soil,  free  from 
spines,  and  without  branches. 

1848.  In  preparing  to  make  a  collection  of  roses,  a  sufficient  number  of 
rose-stocks  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn,  or  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  January,  having  trimmed  them  closely  down  to  the  root,  removing  all 
knots  or  dead  wood,  and  cut  the  stem  to  ttie  required  height,  taking  care 
that  there  is  an  eye  on  each  side,  sloping  a  little  below  the  summit.  A  stem 
so  prepared,  and  planted  in  rich,  well-prepared  soil,  will  soon  emit  abundance 
of  fibrous  roots,  and  will  produce  in  the  following  summer  abundance  of  3'oung 
shoots.  These  young  shoots,  whatever  their  numbei*,  are  to  remain  on  the 
stock,  but  neither  thinned  nor  shortened.  They  are  to  be  operated  on  in 
budding ;  and  their  vigorous  growth  is  a  proof  of  the  fitness  of  the  stock  for 
its  purpose. 

1849.  The  process  of  budding  may  be  done  successfully  at  various  seasons, 
the  first  condition  being  that  the  branch  and  stock  are  in  the  same  state  of 
vegetative  progress.  The  dog-rose  is  in  its  best  condition  for  operating  on 
in  July  or  August :  to  operate  earlier  is  considered  a  disadvantage.  Under 
very  favourable  conditions  of  weather,  they  may  be  worked  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember ;  but  vigorous-growing  roses,  like  the  Provence,  Moss,  Gallican, 
Damask,  Austrian,  and  other  summer  roses,  are  best  budded  in  the  former 
months. 

1850.  Those  stocks,  on  the  contrarj',  which  grow  luxuriantly  and  late,  as 
Manetti  and  crimson  Boursault,  are  better  wo^'ked  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, provided  the  stocks  are  growing  freely  and  the  weather  warm  and 
sunny  ;  for  in  rose-budding,  where  the  bud  is  exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  it 
may  rot  and  perish  before  it  is  united  with  the  stock.  The  I'oses  for  which 
these  stocks  ai-e  suited  are  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  China,  and  Tea 
roses,  and  all  the  autumnal  late  bloomers.  The  conditions  required  are  that 
the  bark  should  rise  freely,  and  that  the  shoots  are  getting  a  little  firm  :  the 
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ibuds  will  then  take  admirably.  The  same  autumnal  roses,  when  budded  on  the 
-dog-rose,  however,  succeed  best  in  July  and  August.  In  budding,  the  top 
bud  on  the  shoot  should  be  commenced  with,  cutting  from  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  below  the  eye  to  half  an  inch  or  three-quarters  above  it. 

1551.  In  removing  buds,  and  especially  from  the  stem,  they  should  be  cut 
very  close,  and,  if  large,  the  wound  should  be  covered  with  grafting-wax  or 
-clay.  In  planting  the  stock,  it  should  be  placed  quite  vertical,  and  the  earth 
•drawn  round  the  roots  to  retain  it  in  its  upright  position,  while  a  stake  is 
driven  into  the  ground  beside  it,  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached  firmly  without 
-injuring  the  bark.  When  planted  in  a  line,  stakes  placed  at  intervals,  with 
rods  connecting  them,  to  which  the  stocks  can  be  attached,  would  serve  the 
•double  purpose  of  maintaining  the  straight  line  and  supporting  the  roses. 

1552.  In  the  month  of  March  the  stocks  begin  to  shoot ;  they  now  require 
•  daily  attention;  every  useless  or  badly-placed  bud  should  be  suppressed,  a 
few  only  be  encouraged,  varying  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  but 
never  exceeding  five  in  numbei',  preserving  those  nearest  the  summit  and 
/Closest  together.  They  should  be  opposite  each  other  if  only  two,  at  a  triangle 
rif  three,  and  two  and  two  if  four.  Stir  the  ground  at  the  roots  to  encou- 
rage their  growth,  and  keep  it  clear  of  insects  by  fumigation  with  tobacco- 
^smoke  or  washing  with  tobacco-water. 

1853.  When  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  it  is  necessar}^  if  branch-grafting  is  to 
.be  performed,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  tree  by  pinching  off  the  lead- 
ing buds  of  over- vigorous  branches  ;  and  a  month  or  so  before  performing  the 
operation  all  spines  likely  to  interfere  with  the  budding  should  be  cut  off. 
Where  branch-grafting  is  to  be  practised,  one  bud  should  be  placed  upon  a 

.branch,  and  that  as  near  to  the  stem  as  possible.  Where  it  is  to  be  stem- 
grafting,  one  should  be  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  opposite  to  each 
.other,  so  that  one  ligature  shall  serve  for  both.  Where  this  cannot  be  accom- 
.plished,  the  buds  should  be  placed  as  nearly  opposite  to  each  other  as 
, possible.  This  operation  should  be  performed  quickly,  and  before  the  sun 
has  time  to  dry  up  the  juices  of  the  bud ;  and  when  circumstances  render 
•delay  imperative,  the  bud  should  be  placed  in  the  shade. 

1854.  The  operation  of  budding  consists  in  transferring  from  one  tree  to 
•another  a  small  piece  of  the  bark  with  an  embryo  bud,   and  inserting  it 

beneath  the  bark  of  another.  The  only  instrument  necessaiy  is  the  budding- 
knife.  The  process  consists  in  making  a  cross-cut  just  deep  enough  to  cut 
through  the  bark,  and  a  longitudinal  downward  cut,  making  a  letter  T. 
Then,  with  the  thin  handle  of  the  knife,  raise  the  inner  edges  of  the  bark 
under  the  cross-cut :  it  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  bud.  This  is  procured  by 
rfirst  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf  from  a  bud,  leaving  only  the  foot- 
stalk. Now  make  a  longitudinal  cut,  about  an  inch  in  length,  beginning 
below  the  bud  and  terminating  above  it ;  thus  removing  the  bud  with  the  bark 
half  an  inch  above  and  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  with  a  thin  slice  of  the 
wood  :  this  is  the  cushion  or  shield.  Having  lemoved  the  wood  as  clean  as 
possible,  the  lower  point  of  the  bud  is  now  inserted  in  the  open  slip  formed 
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by  the  T,  and  push  in  the  bud,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other,  pushing 
it  gently  under  until  two-thirds  of  it  is  under  the  bark,  so  that  the  eye  of  the 
bud  is  exactly  under  the  opening  caused  by  the  raised  edges  of  the  bark. 
The  upper  part  of  the  bud  is  now  cut  across,  so  as  to  fit  it  exactly  into  the 
angle  at  which  the  bark  of  the  stock  was  cut ;  it  is  now  bound  up  with  worsted 
or  cotton  thread,  previously  prepared.  Tying  commences  at  the  bottom, 
passing  upward  until  the  whole  is  covered  except  the  eye  of  the  bud ;  some- 
times a  little  damp  moss  or  a  leaf  being  tied  over  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
moisture  it  gives  out. 

1855.  Grafting  is  performed  by  cutting  the  top  of  the  stock  to  a  proper 
height  by  a  clean  horizontal  cut,  and  then  make  a  longitudinal  V  -shaped  cut 
down  the  centre,  one,  two,  or  three  inches  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stock.  In  this  slit  place  the  graft,  after  having  cut  the  lower  end  of  it  to  fit 
the  cut  in  the  stock.  Having  inserted  it,  bind  the  whole  up  with  clay  or 
grafting-paste,  as  directed  in  budding. 

1856.  It  has  been  asked  whether  roses  grafted  are  equal  to  budded  ones. 
Mr.  Paul  says,  when  the  junction  is  perfect  they  are  quite  as  good  ;  but  the 
scion  and  stock  do  not  always  coalesce,  owing  to  which,  more  imperfect  plants 
are  raised  in  this  way  than  by  budding.  The  best  time  for  grafting  roses  in 
pots  is  Januai-y  ;  and  July,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  the  best  month  for  budding; 
but  that  depends  upon  the  season.   Some  operators  prefer  a  moist  gloomy  day 

for  the  operation ;  Mr.  Saul,  of  the  Durdham  Downs 
nursery,  Bristol,  prefers  a  fine  bright  day. 

1857.  From  three  to  five  weeks  after  the  operation, 
according  to  the  di'jmess  of  the  season,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  examine  the  bud  and  loosen  the  ligature  which 
binds  it  to  the  tree,  otherwise  the  growth  may  be 
checked.  Budding  with  shooting  eyes  is  performed  in 
spring,  when  the  bark,  both  of  stock  and  scion,  runs 
freely  ;  and  the  process  consists  in  dividing  the  bark  of 
the  stock  in  four  or  five  longitudinal  stripes,  and  draw- 
ing it  down  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  part  bare  for  the 
reception  of  the  ring  of  bark  which  contains  the  buds. 
Before  attempting  to  insert  the  scion,  the  stock  will 
be  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  Having  selected  a 
scion  a  shade  larger  than  the  stock,  with  one  or  two 
good  eyes,  hold  it  in  the  hand  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
order  to  warm  and  expand  the  bark,  which  will  then 
be  more  easily  detached  by  giving  it  a  smart  twist,  or, 
if  it  is  difficult  to  move,  by  gently  tapping  it  all  round 
with  the  smooth  spatula  or  handle  of  the  budding-knife. 
The  flute  or  tube,  when  separated,  should  be  imme- 
diately transferred  to  the  naked  part  of  the  stock  :  should  it  be  too  lai-ge, 
the  bark  is  stripped  down  until  the  tube  exactly  fits  the  stock,  and  all  its 
interior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  albm-num.     This  eftected,  the  strips  ara 
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Bometimea'  bi'oiight  over  the  tube  to  protect  it  from  contact  with  tlie  air  ; 
more  commonly  it  is  cut  oflf,  and  the  tube  fitted  closely  to  it,  taking  care, 
however,  to  protect  the  parts  above  the  tube  as  well  as  the  ring  below,  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

1858.  In  the  month  of  March  the  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  down.  The  bud 
will  now  begin  to  show  itself.  If  there  are  two  of  them,  they  already  begin: 
to  show  a  head  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  ;  but  in  order  to  encourage  this 
development  of  the  bud,  it  is  necessary,  in  cutting  down  the  head  of  the  wild 
stock,  to  leave  one  eye  above  the  graft, — the  ceil  aspirant,  as  the  French  gar- 
deners call  it,  which  serves  to  draw  the  sap  to  the  summit ;  the  old  shoots 
thus  keeping  the  bud  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth.  When  this  eye 
has,  however,  pushed  out  two  or  three  leaves,  the  leading  shoots  should  be 
pinched  ofi"  in  order  to  throw  the  sap  into  the  buds  ;  and  when  these  attain  a 
length  of  five  or  six  inches,  this  shoot  may  be  suppressed  altogether.  It  is 
equally  necessary  to  permit  a  few  buds  to  develop  themselves  below  the  graft, 
otherwise  it  would  be  flooded,  as  it  were,  with  the  flow  of  sap,  and  failure- 
would  probably  result. 

1859.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  the  first  attempt  may  be  made  at. 
training  the  head;  all  the  wood  above  the  graft  is  cut  down  close  to  the 
stem  ;  the  head  is  neatly  trimmed,  and  the  wounds  covered  with  wax  or  clay  ; 
the  stem  is  cleared  of  all  spray,  and  the  roots  of  all  suckers.  From  this  time 
constant  attention  is  required  to  the  stock  and  the  development  of  flowers. 

i860.  With  a  little  art.  all  roses  may  be  made  to  bloom  in  winter  ;  but  the 
perpetuals  are  forced  with  less  diflficulty  than  the  summer  roses. 

1861.  The  rose  grows  vigorously  in  most  kinds  of  soil ;  nevertheless,  it 
does  best  in  a  light  free  soil,  a  little  fresh,  amended  fi-om  time  to  time  with 
some  well-decomposed  manure.  A  calcareous  soil  is  especiall)''  recommended, 
and  Rosa  indica  and  Laicranceana  and  other  delicate  varieties,  do  best  in 
fertile  sandy  soils  and  in  peat-earth.  The  dog-rose  grows  vigorously  in  stiff 
earth. 

1862.  In  respect  to  its  aspect,  an  inclination  either  to  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  by  which  it  avoids  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  is  better  than  a  due  south  or 
north  aspect ;  and  in  forming  a  rose-garden  either  of  these  aspects  may  be 
recommended.  A  walled  inclosure,  where  the  free  circulation  of  air  is 
seriously  impeded,  is  to  be  avoided.  It  should  be  removed  from  the  influence 
of  overhanging  trees.  One  thing  is  imperative, — the  soil  must  be  thoroughly 
drained  :  few  plants  grow  well  in  soil  soured  by  stagnant  water ;  the  rose 
least  of  all. 

1863.  Having  fixed  on  the  site  of  a  rose-garden,  and  made  arrangements) 
for  draining  it,  the  next  point  is  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  future  trees. 
Is  it  a  stifi"  clay  ?  A  month  or  two  of  exposure  in  its  roughest  possible  state 
is  the  first  preparation  required,  unless  the  owner  is  willing  to  incur  the  cost 
of  calcining  the  earth,  which  yields  the  best  of  all  soils  for  roses,  according  to 
some  of  the  best  authorities,  Mr.  Paul  among  the  number.  The  process 
of  burning  soils  is  described  at  p.  44.   Where  burning  is  not  considered  neces- 
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sary,  most  clay  soils  may  be  rendered  capable  of  gi'owing  roses  by  the  appli- 
cation of  chalk,  lime,  sand,  or  other  ameliorator.  To  apply  these,  level  the 
roughened  surface  of  the  land,  and  apply  a  top-dressing  sufficient  for  the 
pm*pose,  and  trench  the  ground  two  or  three  spades  deep  according  to  its 
requirements,  thoroughly  incorporating  the  manure  in  doing  so.  When 
finished,  the  station  for  the  roses  should  be  marked  and  dug  out.  and  remain 
open  till  the  time  of  planting. 

1864.  With  regard  to  the  design,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  a  well-arranged 
garden,  the  rosery  should  not  be  put  obtrusively  forward  in  the  general  design, 
but  should  be  rather  secluded  than  otherwise ;  a  parallelogram  of  a  hundred 
feet  by  a  hundred  and  fifty,  cleared  out  of  an  extensive  shrubbery,  and  tho- 
roughly drained,  provided  it  be  not  too  much  inclosed,  but  open  to  the 
south-west  or  south-east,  would  form  a  suitable  site  for  such  a  rose-garden,  as 
that  laid  out  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Warnei-'s  garden  at  Hoddesden,  of 
which  we  give  a  view  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  In  this  rose-garden 
the  beds  form  segments  of  circles  ;  the  four  centres  form  obtuse  triangles, 
all  rising  to  a  centre  under  the  pavilion,  so  that  the  spectator  looks  down 
on  the  walks  and  surrounding  beds  from  this  eminence.  Four  central  paths 
lead  to  this  pavilion,  which  is  supported  by  twelve  iron  pillars  7  feet  3  inches 
high,  tied  together,  and  forming  pointed  arches  of  the  same  material.  A 
central  pillar  to  which  iron  rods  converge  from  the  crown  of  each  arch  ;  the 
whole  being  tied  together  and  covered  with  climbing  roses  from  the  roof, 

1865.  Another  design  for  a  rose-garden  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hei-man 
Seitz,  of  Munich,  when  he  was  employed  at  Chatsworth  some  years  ago,  and 
published  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany.  He  proposed  surrounding 
the  rosery  by  a  shrubbery  of  common  evergreens,  with  an  approach  from  the 
pleasure-grounds  not  very  far  from  the  mansion,  through  winding  paths  lined 
with  American  shinibs  ;  the  shrubbery  being  required  to  give  shelter  to  the 
more  tender  roses.  He  proposed  having  a  central  basin  of  pure  translucent 
water  for  gold-fish  and  choice  aquatics,  with  fountain  and  vase  in  the  centre  ; 
the  basin  being  embowered  in  climbing  roses,  twining  round  the  pillars  and 
■converging  rods  of  a  light  skeleton  iron  pavilion  of  an  octagon  form.  The 
posts  of  this  pavilion  were  to  rise  outside  a  circular  gravel-walk.  Eight 
■obtuse-angled  beds,  the  broad  ends  rounded  off  on  the  outside,  abut  on,  and 
define  this  circular  walk,  the  larger  ones  running  longitudinally  with  the 
length  of  the  ground,  and  forming  a  large  oval,  50  feet  by  70,  laid  out  in 
gravel  round  these  beds.  Twelve  gravel-paths  run  to  each  corner  ^of  the 
garden,  converging  at  several  angles,  and  forming  angular-shaped  beds,  while 
a  colonnade  nine  feet  high,  covering  a  gravel-ipath  eight  feet  wide,  surrounds 
the  garden,  the  ireillage  being  of  light  iron-work,  corresponding  with  the" 
pavilion,  and  festooned  with  climbing  roses.  This  colonnade  descends,  in  a 
.sloping  grassy  bank,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  into  the  rose-garden,  which  is 
thus  sunk,  permitting  a  charming  view  of  the  rose-garden  from  the  elevation 
of  the  raised  colonnade.  The  beds  are  to  be  furnished  with  masses  of  dwarf 
roses  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  a  series  of  grass  lawns,  standards  being 
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planted  at  intervals  all  round  them  ;  while  standards  or  pillars  of  roses 
occupy  the  outer  angles  of  each  of  the  beds  in  the  oval  gravel-bed,  defining 
as  it  were  the  path  of  its  outer  circle,  while  a  circular  bed  of  dwarf  roses  sur- 
rounds the  basin  ;  and  raised  seats,  bowered  in  roses,  occupy  each  comer  of 
the  garden.  Vases,  pillars,  and  pyramids,  of  course,  may  be  scattered 
through  the  ground  according  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 


§  2.— Cultivation. 

iS66.  We  left  the  rose-garden  lying  fallow,  and  the  stations  dug  out  to 
receive  the  plants  at  the  proper  season.  Where  the  soil  is  a  good  stiff  loam, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  enrich  it  with  some  strong  manure,  as  decomposed 
night-soil,  slaughter-house  dung,  or  any  similar  strong  compost,  thoroughly 
incorporating  the  mass  together  before  filling  it  in.  The  distance  of  the 
plants  apart  will  depend  ujDon  various  circumstances.  Is  the  sort  a  weak  or  a 
strong  gTOwer  ?  Is  it  to  be  pegged  down  and  grown  in  a  mass,  or  is  it  to  be 
a  bush,  in  which  the  habit  of  the  shrub  is  to  appear  ?  In  the  former  case, 
the  stronger-growing  varieties  should  be  about  two  feet  apart ;  in  the  latter, 
dwarf  bushes  should  be  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart,  in  order  to 
show  their  individual  habit ;  dwarf  bushes  for  pegging  down,  perhaps  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  apart. 

1867.  Where  the  beds  are  intended  for  pegging  down,  the  soil  should  be 
stirred  frequently  before  planting,  especially  in  frosty  weather,  and  where  the 
plants  are  to  be  turned  out  of  pots  into  the  beds. 

1868.  In  preparing  for  planting,  trim  the  roots,  whether  on  stocks  or  on 
their  own  stems,  pretty  close ;  removing  all  damaged  parts,  and  also  all  dead 
wood  from  the  stem.  Having  filled  up  the  hole,  so  that,  when  the  bush  is 
planted,  the  crown  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  soil, — for  which  a 
tm-f  cut  from  a  field  whei-e  the  soil  is  pretty  good,  with  the  grass  downwards, 
is  excellent, — spread  out  the  roots  in  all  directions,  leaving  the  stem  per- 
fectly upright,  and  fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  compost  until  the  whole  is 
level  with  the  soil  when  pressed  down  ;  the  compost  being  a  mixture  of  one-half 
decomposed  cow-dung  and  one-half  stifiSsh  loam  for  strong-growing  kinds, 
and  an  addition  of  leaf-mould  for  the  more  delicate  Bourbon,  Tea-scented,  and 
Noisette  roses.  In  dry  weather  a  copious  watering  will  settle  the  earth  about 
the  roots. 

1869.  Rose-plantations  may  be  made  either  in  autumn  or  spring ;  that  is,  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November  for  the  hardier  sorts,  or  from  March  to 
May  for  more  tender  varieties.  Those  planted  before  the  end  of  November 
get  rooted  before  the  winter  sets  in  severely,  and  flower  better  in  the  follow- 
ing summer.  Rose-planting  never  succeeds  after  heavy  rains,  unless  the  soil  has 
been  suffered  to  dry,  and  is  again  worked  up  to  a  fine  pulverized  state.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  in  having  the  soil  washed  into  the  roots  by  heavy  rains  after 
planting.   When  the  season  is  over,  that  is  about  December,  assistance  should 
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be  given  to  pennanent  beds,  by  removing  about  four  inches  of  the  surface- 
soil,  and  stirring  that  which  is  below  it  with  the  spade  or  a  three-tined  fork,  so 
as  to  loosen  the  earth  without  injuring  the  roots  ;  saturating  the  soil  with  strong 
liquid  manure.  The  drainage  from  the  dung-heap  is  best ;  but  when  that  is 
not  available,  old  night-soil,  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  may  be 
poured  over  the  beds.  This  done,  fill  up  the  bed  again  with  some  rich  fresh 
soil  thrown  in  as  roughly  as  possible. 

1870.  Tea-scented,  and  other  hardy  and  half-hardy  roses,  require  protec- 
tion in  winter.  IMr.  McMillan  recommends  a  trench  dug  across  a  bed  five 
•or  six  feet  wide,  into  which  a  row  of  roses  are  placed  in  a  sloping  direction, 
-the  heads  being  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  a  second  trench  being  dug,  and  the 
earth  from  it  thrown  over  the  roots  of  the  first  row  ;  and  so  on  to  any  extent. 

187 1.  A  general  complaint  has  been  raised  that  the  descriptions  of  roses, 
and  the  names  given  them,  are  deceptive  ;  that  of  the  numbers  pvu*- 
•chased,  the  purchasers  would  gladly  root  out  three-fourths  of  them.  Listen 
to  Mr.  Glenny  on  this  subject: — "We  think,"  he  says,  "the  famihes  are 
badly  distinguished  ;  that  the  sections  ought  to  be  arranged  so  that  all  men 
■can  distinguish  them.  IIoss  roses  are  understood  by  everybody.  Summer 
roses  should  comprise  all  those  which  bloom  in  one  month  only ;  Xoisettes, 
all  those  which  flower  in  bunches ;  Continicoics  Bloomers — call  them  what 
you  please, — all  those  partaking  of  the  nature  of  old  China,  growing  and 
flowering  till  the  frost  cuts  them  off;  ClimMng,  all  those  which  make 
strong  long  shoots  every  season.  But  who  cares  whether  the  rose  be  a  damask, 
a  Bourbon,  a  hybrid  perpetual,  or  a  hybrid  China,  if  he  can  but  understand 
whether  the  rose  he  is  buying  is  a  summer  rose  of  a  month's  bloom,  or  a  con- 
tinuous one  that  shall  decorate  bis  garden  half  the  year?" 

1S72.  Mr.  Glenny  goes  on  to  say,  "The  rose-buyer  should  recollect  also,  that 
there  are  some  leading  jDroperties  in  a  rose  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of ; 
and  the  first  of  these  is  continuous  blooming.  A  rose-border  in  a  garden 
ought  never,  during  the  season,  to  exhibit  bare  rose-trees  :  better  have  twenty 
of  one  sort,  than  plant  those  that  are  only  of  temporary  beauty.  A  rose 
should  be  circular,  full  in  the  face,  thick  and  smooth  on  the  petals,  very 
double,  and  very  sj-mmetrical,  otherwise  it  is  not  worth  growing. 

1873.  Rose-trees,  however,  that  foiTU  part  of  the  features  of  a  garden,  should 
be  as  long  in  bloom  as  possible,  of  good  habit,  to  form  a  fine  head,  and  they 
should  be  out  of  the  way  of  walks,  and  apart  from  the  decorations  of  the  lawn 
and  the  brilliance  of  the  flower-borders. 


§  3.— Summary  of  Treatment. 

I.  Provence,  or  Callage  Ptoses. — Prune  close,  shortening  every  shoot  three 
or  four  buds  down,  one  half  in  April,  the  other  in  October ;  and 
keep  beds  of  dwarfs  clear  from  weeds.  Propagate  by  budding  and 
layers  in  July ;  gi-aft  in  March. 
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IT.  J^foss  Hoses  require  the  same  severe  pruning  as  the  above,  and  a  light 
rich  soil  ;  pruning  one-half  in  May,  the  other  in  October,  in  order  to 
have  a  succession  of  flowers.  Propagate  by  layers  and  budding  in 
July  ;  graft  in  March.  Some  of  the  new  perpetual  mosses  are  very 
beautiful ;  as  Madame  Ory,  dwarf  and  compact,  of  deep  rose  ;  Salet, 
pale  rose.  To  insiu-e  a  free  bloom  in  autumn,  shift  and  replant  in 
fresh  compost  in  November. 

III.  Hybrid  Provence  Roses. — Prune  moderately  short ;  propagate  by  bud- 

ding and  layers  in  July,  and  by  grafting  in  Mai'ch.   Robust,  vigorous 
roses,  requiring  good  soil  enriched  with  manure. 

IV.  Rosa  alba. — Prune  closely  as  a  standard  ;  propagate  by  budding  and 

layers  in  July  and  August ;  graft  in  March. 
V.  The  French  Rose  {Rosa  (jallica).  —Prune  moderately  short,  and  cut 
out  all  spray-like  shoots  ;  propagate  by  budding  and  layers  in  July 
and  August ;  graft  in  March  :  mulch  round  the  stems,  and  water 
with  manure-water  in  dry  weather. 
VI.  nyhrid  China. — Prime  moderately  short;  shorten  strong  branches, 
and  cut  out  the  smaller  shoots  ;  propagate  by  budding  and  layers  in 
July  and  August,  by  cuttings  from  September  to  November  ;  graft 
in  March ;  mulch  the  surface  round  the  stem  in  winter  with  good 
rich  manure,  adding  to  it  as  the  blooming  season  approaches. 
VII.  Hybrid  Bourbons. — Prune  moderately  short ;  propagate  by  layers  and 
budding  in  July  and   August,   by  cuttings  from  November  to  De- 
cember ;  graft  in  March. 
VIII.  Austrian  BHers. — Little  pruning  required  ;  only  shorten  the  shoots 
and  thin  out  old  wood,  leaving  young  wood  untouched ;  propagate 
by  cuttings  and  budding  in  July  and  August.     It  requires  a  rather 
moist  soil,  and  dry  pure  air,  and  little  manure. 
IX.  BanJcsian  Roses  bloom  on  the  previous  year's  wood.    Prune  in  July, 
when  the  season  is  over,   and  it  will  produce  bearing-wood  in  the 
autumn  :  propagate  by  c\ittings  in  May  and  September.     It  requires 
a  wall,  and  should  be  on  its  own  roots :  blooms  freely  in  dry  soil. 
X.  Hardy  Climbing  Roses  require  little  pruning ;  but  thin  out  old  wood 
as  soon  as  the  blooming  season  is  over  :  the  after-growth  will  furnish 
bearing  wood  for  next  season. 
XI.  Damash  Ferpetuals. — Prune  moderately  in  June,  and  again  in  Novem- 
ber ;  propagate  by  budding  and  layers  in  July,  graft  in  March  :  a 
dry  soil,  with  an  annual  supply  of  manure  on  the  surface,  and  tho 
soil  just  stirred  in  November. 
XII.   Hybrid  Ferpetuals.  —Prune  very  close  in  summer ;  propagate  by  bud- 
ding from  June  till  September,  and  by  layers  in  July  and  August ; 
graft  in  March.     In  June  cut  off  half  the  number  of  clusters  showing 
themselves  :  these  will  bloom  again  in  August.     Towards  the  end  of 
February  cut  off  from  each  vigorous  shoot  of  the  preceding  summer 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  from  weaker  ones  two-thirds,  cutting  out 
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all  superfluous  ones  entirely.  An  annual  removal  is  recommended,, 
stirring  the  bed  well  and  replanting,  adding  two  shovelfuls  of  equal 
parts  rotted  dung  and  good  loam  if  the  soil  be  poor,  and  equal 
j)arts  rotted  dung  and  road-sand  if  it  be  stiff. 

XIII.  Isle  of  Bourdon  Eases.— Vmne  close  to  within  four  or  five  buds,  in  April, 
the  more  delicate  kinds,  and  moderately  all  vigorous  growers :  in 
summer  the  ends  of  long  vigorous  shoots  on  standards  or  pillars 
should  be  pinched  oflF.  Propagate  by  buddings,  layers,  and  cuttings, 
from  June  to  November  ;  graft  in  March.  On  IManetti  or  Celine 
stocks  they  are  beautiful  dwarf  standards.  They  require  high  culture, 
plenty  of  manure-water,  and  a  coating  of  mulch,  covered  with  moss 
for  appearances,  and  to  prevent  radiation, 

XIV.  Tea-scented  and  China  Hoses  require  little  pruning.  Thin  out  old 
wood  about  the  end  of  March,  and  shorten  to  half  its  length,  to 
encourage  young  shoots  ;  propagate  by  budding,  layers,  and  cut- 
tings, from  June  till  November.  The  tea-scented  roses  are  more 
tender  than  the  China,  and  require  more  care.  On  their  own  roots, 
and  in  moist  soil,  they  require  a  raised  bed,  made  of  nine  inches  of 
brick-rubbish  and  12  inches  of  garden-mould  and  rotted  dung 
in  equal  portions,  well  mixed,  adding  a  little  river-sand.  In  this 
plant  the  bushes  two  feet  apart.  Protect  in  winter  by  green  furze  or 
other  spray,  which  will  admit  plenty  of  air  while  keeping  out 
frost. 
XV.  Noisette  icoses,— Slightly  shorten  and  train  the  shoots  at  their  full 
length,  and  thin  out  in  INIarch  ;  propagate  by  layers,  cuttings,  and 
budding,  from  June  till  September  ;  graft  in  March.  When  done 
flowering,  cut  the  shoots  close  to  the  ground  to  encourage  others  for 
next  season.  Tea-scented  Noisettes  are  tender,  and  require  a  wall  in 
a  warm  aspect,  or  a  pillar  well  sheltered  ;  the  soil  well  manured,  and 
stirred  20  inches  deep. 

XVI.  Scotch  Hoses  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  in  any  soil,  in  the  crevice  of  a 
rock,  or  in  a  sandy  soil,  with  plenty  of  air ;  they  require  little  pruning, 
and  bloom  early  in  the  season. 


§  4.— Rose  Insects. 

1874.  Early  iu  the  spring,  when  the  amateur  is  eagerly  watching  for  the 
earliest  indications  of  a  leaf  on  his  rose-trees,  he  has  the  mortification  too 
frequently  of  seeing  the  budding  leaves  glued  back  to  back,  and  tied  together 
with  fine  silken  threads,  giving  to  the  cluster  of  leaves  the  appearance  of  a 
folded-up  fan.  This  is  especially  observable  near  to  towns,  and  if  net  checked 
at  once  will  be  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  bloom  on  his  roses.  It  is  the  larvse  of  one 
of  the  bell-moths,  Tortrix  Bergmanniana,  which,  in  their  caterpillar  state,  are 
most  injurious  to  the  rose.   The  moth  itself  is  a  pretty  little  lepidopteron,  tho 
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front  of  the  body  being  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  clouded  with  orange,  with 
four  purplish-brown  bars,  the  two  middle  ones  running  obliquely  across  the 
wings,  which  are  also  ornamented  with  silvery  scales.  The  wing  has  a  yellow 
ground,  fringed  with  paler  yellow,  with  a  patch  of  silvery  scale  in  the  centre, 
the  hind  wings  being  blackish  brown. 

1875.  The  end  of  its  being  is  to  propagate  its  species,  and  as  soon  as  it 
appears  in  June,  it  begins  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  embryo  buds  of  the  rose- 
tree.  The  heat  which  develops  the  young  bud  hatches  the  larvae  ;  the  outer 
leaves  are  forced  out  of  their  natural  position,  so  as  to  form  a  nest  for  the 
eggs ;  the  young  caterpillar,  when  hatched,  eats  its  way  to  the  surface, 
devouring  the  lower  parts  of  the  petals  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the  leaf. 

1876.  The  caterpillar  is  of  a  dark  flesh-colour,  with  a  black  shining  head, 
and  two  black  patches  on  the  first  segment  of  its  body,  the  second  and  third 
being  spotted  with  brown,  and  having  six  black  short-jointed  legs  on  the  first 
segment,  and  a  pair  of  short  fleshy  false  legs  on  the  last  segment.  When 
disturbed  in  its  depredation,  it  has  the  jDower  of  dropping  itself  to  the  groimd 
by  spinning  a  thin  thread  from  its  mouth,  by  means  of  which  it  recovers  its 
foriiier  retreat,  when  the  cause  of  alarm  has  departed.  When  full-grown,  it 
fastens  the  leaves  round  it  by  means  of  these  threads,  forming  a  web  or 
covering,  within  which  it  throws  off  its  caterpUlar  skin,  and  assumes  the 
chrysalis  state  about  the  end  of  June.  It  is  now  of  a  shining  reddish-brown 
colour,  with  transverse  rows  of  short  sjiines  or  hooks,  directed  backwards ; 
their  use  being  to  assist,  before  it  attains  its  perfect  state,  in  pushing  the 
body  forward  until  the  front  part  is  exposed.  When  the  time  arrives, 
the  moth  is  thus  able  to  cast  off  the  chrysalis  skin,  without  having  to  make 
its  way  through  the  folds  of  the  leaf 

1877.  There  are  two  seasons  at  which  this  pest  of  the  rose-garden  may  be 
extirpated.  On  the  first  indications  of  them  in  the  young  leaf,  pinch  the  buds 
■sharply :  this  will  destroy  the  larvae,  and  leave  the  tree  at  liberty  to  throw 
out  new  leaves  ;  again  at  maturity  the  moth  should  be  caught  by  a  hand  gauze 
net,  and  destroyed  before  it  has  deposited  its  eggs.  At  other  times  the  only 
remedy  is  hand-picking,  and  destroying  them  in  the  caterpillar  state  when 
they  can  be  found. 

T87S.  Another  of  the  bell-moths,  Spllonata  aquaria,  feeds  on  the  rose-leaves. 
Its  wings  are  ashy-white,  with  leaden  or  slaty-coloured  clouds,  with  a  broad 
triangular  brown  patch  at  the  base,  and  a  black  spot  towards  the  external 
extremity  of  the  wing  :  it  appears  in  June.  The  caterpillar  fastens  the  leaves 
together,  and  forms  its  silken  web  between  them,  like  the  other,  preparatory 
to  its  chrysalis  state. 

1S79.  The  bedequar  excrescence  which  is  sometimes  seen  on  rose-trees  is  the 
product  of  one  of  the  gall-flies,  PJiodites  rosce,  and  not  a  purely  vegetable  growth, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  woolly  exterior,  on  being  cut  open,  shows  that 
it  is  charged  with  slender  lateral  filaments,  and  the  method  of  their  growth  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  puncture  the  female  insect  makes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  her  eggs  ;  each  of  which  becomes  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
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growth,  affording  sustenance  to  the  larvae  when  hatched.  The  history  of  the 
growtli,  however,  is  very  obscure.  It  is  evident  that  the  sap  of  the  plant  is 
arrested  in  some  manner,  and  diverted  from  its  natural  course,  producing  the 
excrescence  in  question.  The  insects  producing  this  result  are  verj^  small, — the 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  black,  with  the  abdomen  glossy,  and  chestnut-red  ; 
legs  red ;  antenna)  black ;  the  fore  wings  stained  with  brown  at  the  apex. 
The  larvse  are  white  fleshy  gnibs,  destitute  of  feet ;  the  pupae  somewhat 
resemble  the  perfect  insect ;  the  limbs  inclosed  in  sheaths.  They  undergo 
their  transformation  in  the  cells  of  the  bedequar,  the  insects  eating  their  way 
through  its  sides.  They  are  kept  in  check  by  several  species  of  Ichneu- 
monidse  and  Chaicedidse.  There  are  several  other  species  which  affect  the 
rose,  some  of  them  taking  up  their  abode  in  galls  already  formed. 

i8So.  Among  the  coleoptera,  the  rose-chaflers,  Cetonia  aiirata,  maybe 
observed  wheeling  round  the  Roses,  with  a  humming  noise,  and  feeding  upon 
their  pollen,  their  lower  jaw  being  furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  brushing  off 
the  farina  into  the  mouth.  The  larva  feeds  on  decajing  wood  and  vegetable 
matter  :  it  appears  in  June  and  July,  when  it  is  unquestionably  destructive 
to  the  rose,  biting  off  the  anthers.  The  grub,  which  appears  in  March  with 
the  first  sunny  days,  feeds  on  the  young  leaves,  and  eats  into  the  buds.  As 
it  feeds  chiefly  in  the  night  in  dry  weather,  it  is  difficult  to  catch  while 
feeding  ;  for  on  the  least  unusual  noise  it  drojDs  to  the  ground  as  if  dead  ; 
by  carefully  moving  the  soil  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  found  just 
imder  the  surface.  A  trap  may  be  prepared  for  them  by  laying  dry  lumps 
of  mould  round  the  stem,  with  some  pieces  of  tile  on  the  top,  in  which  the 
insects  are  sure  to  burrow. 


§  5. — Varieties  op  Roses. 

iSSi.  The  Scotch  or  Burnet  Hose  is  well  known  in  its  natural  state,  growing 
abundantly  on  all  dry  soils  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  countries  besides. 
In  character  it  is  a  compact  bushy  shrub,  gi'owing  wild  on  the  hill-sides. 
In  gardens  it  soon  attains  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  extending  its 
branches  at  the  base.  The  cultivated  species  were  first  raised  in  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Brown's  nursery  at  Perth.  Struck  with  their  appearance 
growing  wild  on  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  Mr.  Brown  transplanted  some  of  them 
into  his  nursery  in  1793.  One  of  them  exhibited  a  monstrosity,  as  if  two 
flowers  were  growing  on  one  bud,  slightly  tinged  with  red.  From'  the  seed 
of  this  flower  a  plant  was  raised,  and  by  continuing  to  select  seed  from  its 
progeny,  in  1S03  they  had  obtained  eight  good  double  varieties, — the  small 
ivhite,  the  lady's  Hush,  the  o-ed,  the  light  red,  the  darJc-marlled,  and  the 
large  two-coloured  ;  and,  what  was  most  remarkable,  the  small  yelloxo,  and  a 
smooth  foot-stalked  lady's  Hush.  From  this  nursery  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Ken- 
sington, procured  his  stock ;  whence  they  soon  spread  over  the  kingdom,  many 
new  varieties  of  extraordinary  beauty  being  raised  from  them.  In  a  mono- 
graph of  the  Scotch  rose,  by  Mr.  Sabine,  a  former  secretary  of  the  society,. 
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published  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions,  we  find  them  divided 
into  groups,  derived  chiefly  from  their  colours : — 


Of  Double  White  there  are  four  distinct 
varieties, — a  small  double,  a  lar  gje  double, 
a  large  semi-double,  and  Whitley's 
double. 

DouUe  Yellows. — Only  two  are  given, — 
the  small  double  yeUow  and  large  double 
yellow  ;  the  first  a  pale  sulphur,  rather 
than  a  yeUow;  the  latter  of  a  dingy  sul- 
phur-colour, tinged  with  red  spots  on 
the  outer  petals. 

The  Double  Blush. — Deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion, are — 1.  the  Princess;  2.  Double 
Lady's;  3.  Anderson's  Double  blush; 
4.  Dutch  Double  blush;  5.  Double  pink- 
blush  and  Double  rose-blush ;  the  first 
distinguished  from  the  small  double 
white,  by  being  better  cupped  and  more 
evenly-shaped ;  its  flowers,  at  first  open- 
ing, having  a  slight  suffusion  of  blush. 
The  second  opens  with  a  soft  delicate 
blush,  and  goes  off  white,  its  large  ele- 
gant petals  slightly  dashed  with  red. 
The  third  is  pale  in  the  bud,  expands 
well  into  a  flat  semi-double  disk.  The 
fourth  appears  to  have  come  from  Hol- 
land,— whence  its  name.  The  bud  is  a 
dehcate  pale  blush,  the  flower  large, 
semi-double,  and  opens  well,  a  faint 
blush  pervading  the  petals,  which  are 
large  and  recurved,  the  colour  going  off 
on  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  fifth  is 
one  of  the  earliest  in  bloom,  the  flower 
semi-double,  the  petals  uniform  pink, 
fading  after  the  flower  has  been  opened 
a  short  time.  The  sixth  is  very  double- 
cupped,  the  petals  arranged  closely 
together,  of  a  tine  rose-colour,  which  is 
deepest  on  the  edges  :  it  is  the  latest 
bloomer  of  the  double  Scotch  roses. 

The  Double  Reds  are  three  in  number, — 
l.the  true  Double  red;  2.  the  Double 
light-red ;  3.  the  Double  dark-red.  The 
first  is  middle-sized,  opens  well;  the 
petals  much  notched  and  reflexed,  of  a 
fine  rose-colour  on  the  inside,  getting 
paler  and  nearly  white  as  it  approaches 
the  edges ;  a  fine  tall  rose,  blooming 
plentifully,  and  opening  early.  The 
second  is  more  cup-shaped,  but  less 
brilhant  in  colour,  and  tinged  with  pur- 
ple. The  third  is  well  cupped,  semi- 
double  ;  the  inside  of  the  petals  dark 
rose-colour,  the  backs  a  uniform  pale 
purple,  having  also  reticulated  veins, 
turning  to  marble  on  going  off. 

1882.  This  section  of  roses  are  usually  grown  as  bushes,  and  they  bloom  with 
great  abundance,  most  of  their  small  globular  flowers  hanging  on  the  bush 
like  so  many  balls,  and  many  of  them  early  in  the  season.  They  are  admir- 
ably adapted,  from  their  hardihood,  for  planting  as  a  hedge  round  the  rosery,. 
or  on  a  bank.  When  established  in  the  soil,  they  push  out  their  roots  laterally 
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The  Double  Marbled  include  three  varie- 
ties,—1.  the  Double  light;  2.  the 
Double  crimson ;  3.  the  Double  dark. 
The  first  is  a  very  handsome  rose,  of 
moderate  size,  with  crumpled  carmine- 
petals,  mottled  on  the  inside,  with  re- 
ticulations of  white  veins,  getting  gra- 
dually paler  from  the  centre,  and  the 
edges  becoming  paler  as  the  flower 
goes  off,  untU  it  is  nearly  white.  In  the 
second,  the  petals  are  beautifully  mar- 
bled with  lake  and  white,  the  reticula- 
tions showing  their  white  veins  over  a 
deep  purple.  The  third, — the  semi- 
double  flowers  open  well,  are  very  bril- 
liant ;  the  petals  mottled  inside  with 
deep  purple-lake,  on  a  pale  ground ; 
the  backs  of  a  deep  colour,  variegated 
with  white  lines; — the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  tribe,  sometimes  called  the 
Double  velvet. 

The  Double  two-coloured  Roses  have  the 
petals  of  distinct  colours  on  the  two- 
surfaces, — the  inside  dark,  the  outside 
pale.  As  the  buds  open,  the  petals  turn 
back,  the  dark  colour  of  the  inside  being 
thus  placed  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
paler  colour  of  the  exterior.  In  the 
small  double,  the  bud  is  at  first  tinged 
with  purple  ;  as  the  flower  expands,  the 
petals  are  notched,  their  edges  revolute, 
the  inside  brilliant  lake,  mottled  with 
dark  shading,  and  the  outside  almost 
white.  The  Large  double,  or  King  of 
Scotland,  is  much  larger  ;  the  petals 
pale  outside,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  lake 
on  the  inside.  Both  flower  late  in  the- 
season. 

The  Double  Dark-coloured  includes  the 
light-purpled,  the  petals  of  which  are  of 
a  dingy-coloured  reddish  purple,  paler 
ou  the  back,  and  notched,  and  revolute 
on  the  edge.  The  double  purple  flowers- 
late,  but  is  very  distinct,  the  petals  up- 
right and  cup-shaped,  their  interior 
dark  lake,  inclining  to  purple,  the  backs 
lighter,  but  of  the  same  colour.  The 
Double  crimson  is  of  a  dark  reddish, 
brown  in  the  bud ;  the  petals,  when 
open,  of  a  deep  crimson  inside,  without 
marbling,  but  showing  reticulated  veins; 
the  back  less  brilliant,  but  altogether  a 
rich  and  handsome  flower. 
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Ainderground,  and  throw  up  suckers,  which  recommends  them  for  a  rose 
hedge.  This  also  renders  them  easy  of  multiplication  by  suckers  :  their  general 
habit  is  dwarf,  and  their  spines  are  both  numerous  and  well-pointed. 

1883.  An  interesting  group  of  hybrids  have  been  produced  between  the 
damask  perpetuals,  to  which  Mr.  Paul  gives  the  name  of  Scotch  perpetuals. 
*' Among  them  the  Stanwell  is/'  says  Mr.  Paul,  "the  only  one  really  worth 
attention.  It  is  among  the  first  to  unfold  its  blossoms,  flowering  in  May, 
and  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  till  arrested  by  frost :  it  is  deli- 
ciously  fragrant.  Some  say  it  has  the  fragrance  of  attar  of  roses  ;  but  it 
-appears  to  me  more  to  resemble  the  Proven9al :  its  flowers  are  rosy-black, 
their  centre  often  pink,  large,  double,  and  cupped  ;  of  branching  habits,  and 
raised  at  Stanwell."  Under  the  head  of  Scotch  roses,  Mr.  Paul  gives  a  list 
of  seventy-six  hybrids  from  the  Stanwell  and  the  Scotch  perpetuals,  ranging 
from  the  pure  white  of  Aimable  €trangfere  to  the  purple  Countess  of  Kinnoul ; 
from  the  yellow  Mary  Stuart  to  the  straw-coloured  Mrs.  Hay,  with  many 
marbled  and  striped  varieties. 

1884.  Ayrshire  Rose. — The  rapidity  with  which  this  rose  covers  a  wall  or 
pillar,  added  to  its  intrinsic  beauty,  renders  it  invaluable  to  the  gardener ; 
indispensable,  indeed,  to  him  who  would  sing  with  the  poet, — 

"Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen 
But  &  woodbine  entwines  it  around." 

Tor  where  its  growth  is  encouraged,  it  cUmbs  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees, 
from  which  its  long  graceful  shoots  hang  in  festoons.  The  Ayrshire  seems  to 
have  been  first  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  at  Loudon  Castle, 
Ayrshire.  It  soon  got  into  the  nurseries  in  Scotland,  whence,  in  1811,  it  was 
transplanted  to  London  by  Mr.  Ronalds,  of  Brentford.  It  was  at  first  consi- 
•dered  a  variety  of  It.  arvensis,  afterwards  of  the  Evergreen  rose,  R.  semper- 
virens.  It  difi"ers  in  many  respects  from  both  ;  its  long  slender  branches  grow 
so  rapidly  as  to  throw  out  shoots  thirty  feet  long  in  one  season.  R.  arvensis 
never  grows  with  this  rapidity,  and  its  branches  are  stronger  and  thicker. 
The  Evergreen  rose  still  less  resembles  the  Ayrshire  in  these  propex'ties. 

1S85.  There  is  more  than  one  tradition  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
this  rose ;  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be  authentic  being  supported  by  Mr. 
Reillj', who  states,  in  his  monograph  in  the  Edinhi(,rgh  Fhilosophical  Magazine, 
that  the  seeds  from  whence  it  was  obtained  were  part  of  a  packet  received 
from  Canada,  from  which  several  plants  were  produced.  Another'tradition 
traces  it  to  a  Mr.  Power,  from  Yorkshire,  who  brought  the  plant  from  some 
gentleman's  garden  in  that  county.  Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  either 
of  these  accounts,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  rose  having  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  Ayrshire  has  since  been  discovered  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  also  appears  that  at  different  periods,  two  very  distinct  varieties 
have  been  gi-own  in  the  nurseries  under  the  same  name  ;  one  being  descended 
from  R.  arvensis  and  the  other  from  real  Ayrshire,  with  very  long  slender 
branches,  so  weak  as  to  require  support,  being  so  tender  and  flexible  as  to 
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hang  down  perpendicularly  from  the  last  joint,  where  they  are  nailed  or  tied, 
the  shoots  become  greenish  brown  when  ripe,  slightly  tinged  with  purple  when- 
young  ;  the  side-branches  numerous,  and  covered  with  leaves,  so  as  to  form  a 
thick,  dense  mass  of  foliage  ;  flowering  abundantly  all  July,  generally  in  clus- 
ters of  three,  and  on  very  vigorous  shoots  of  from  ten  to  twenty  ci*eam- 
coloured  flowers  ;  the  petals  being  large,  expanding,  flat,  and  the  edges 
lapping  over  each  other ;  the  stamens  numerous,  and  bright  yellow,  with- 
very  agreeable  odour. 

"^  i8S6.  This  is  the  hardiest  of  climbing  roses,  and  its  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment is  very  simple.  Layers  of  its  long  pendulous  shoots  root  readily,  and 
it  strikes  easily  from  cuttings  ;  it  will  grow  rapidly  where  others  will  scarcely 
exist,  and  when  placed  in  good  rich  soil,  its  giowth  is  so  rapid  that  a  large 
space  is  covered  by  it  in  the  second  season  of  planting.  It  forms  an  ad- 
mii*able  weeping  rose  when  trained  on  wires  to  that  habit,  on  trellis, 
verandah,  or  alcove,  on  a  bank,  or  in  rough  places  of  the  park  or  shrubbery. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Ayrshire  soon  turns  a  rough  and  dreary  waste- 
into  a  flowery  bank. 

1887.  Like    the    other    roses,    the   Ayrshire  has  yielded   many   hybrid 
vai'ieties : — 


Ayrshire  Queen, — dark  purple-crimson. 

Beniiett's  seedling:, — pure  white  ;  forms  a 
beautiful  pendulous  tree  as  a  half- 
standard. 

Dundee  Rambler, — white.edged  with  pink; 
well  adapted  for  a  half-standard  for  the 
lawn. 

Euga, — pale  flesh-colour ;  very  fragrant ; 
a  hybrid  between  Ayrshire  and  a  tea- 
scented  rose. 


Splendens,  —  creamy  white,  approaching 
flesh-colour  when  full;  crimson  in  the 
bud ;  large,  double,  and  globular ;  one 
of  the  finest  pendulous  roses. 

Queen  of  the  Belgians,— creamy  white  ; 
cupped,  large  and  double;  very  sweet- 
scented. 

Alice  Grey, — creamy  salmon-blush. 

Countess  Lieven, — creamy  white;  cupped 
and  double ;  of  medium  size. 


188S.  Evergreen  Roses, — The  progeny  of  R.  sempervirens,  which  abound 
throughout  Europe  in  a  wild  state,  is,  like  the  Ayrshire,  employed  as  a  climb- 
ing and  weeping  rose.  Its  beautiful  dark-green  leaves  grow  on  to  the  depth  of 
winter,  which  has  procured  it  the  name,  although  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
deciduous.  They  are  mostly  trees  of  vigorous  growth  and  abundant 
bloomers,  adapted  for  pillar-roses;  their  small,  but  very  double  flowers, 
hanging  in  graceful  cymes  of  fourteen  to  twenty  on  a  branch.  They  require 
much  thinning  in  the  pruning  season  ;  the  shoots  left  being  merely  cut  at  the^ 
points,  the  others  cut  close  to  the  base. 


Banksaeflora, — creamy  white,  with  yellow 
centre ;  cupped  and  double ;  produced 
in  clusters. 

Carnea  grandiflora,  —  pale  flesh-colour ; 
large  and  double;  cupped. 

Donna  Maria, — pure  white,  of  medium 
size  ;  full  and  cupped  ;  a  choice  variety. 

Felicite  perpetuelle, — flesh-colour,  chang- 
ing to  creamy  white  ;  produced  in  grace- 
ful trusses  drooping  from  their  own 
•weight ;  a  superb  sort. 

Myrianthes,  —  pale   peach,    the   centre 


white;  hanging  in  graceful  trusses  of 

full-cupped  flowers ;  a  fine  pillar-rose. 
Princess   Louise,  —  creamy  white,   with 

black  petals  shaded  with   rose;  large,. 

double,  and  cupped  ;  a  fine  climber. 
Fortune's  five-coloured, — creamy  white^ 

striped  with  carmine. 
Fortune's  double    yellow,  —  bronze    and" 

yellow ;  large  and  very  distinct. 
Eoseamajor,— rosy  flesh-colour,  changing 

to  white;   large,  double,   and  capped, 

with  fine  glossy  foliage. 
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18S9.  Banhian  Rose. — The  flowers  of  tliis  elegant  rose  are  produced  in 
small  umbels,  each  of  three,  four,  up  to  twelve  flowers,  at  the  extremities  of 
small  lateral  shoots,  branches  of  the  preceding  year's  gi'owth.  The  peduncles 
or  stalks  are  slender  and  smooth,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  so  that 
the  flowers  have  a  drooping  habit  when  fully  expanded.  The  scent  of  the 
flower  is  agreeably  fragrant,  not  imlike  to  that  of  the  sweet  violet.  This 
delicate  rose  was  imported  from  China  in  1807,  and  was  named  in  com- 
pliment to  Lady  Banks.  It  was  long  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant  ^  but  in 
1813  two  plants  were  tm-ned  out  into  the  open  ground  at  Spring  Grove.  In 
two  years,  although  one  of  them  died,  and  was  replaced,  they  had  covered 
both  walls  against  which  they  were  planted.  In  1818  and  1S19  these  plants 
had  covered  forty  feet  of  wall,  each  shoot  producing  at  its  extremity  an  umbel 
of  flowers,  which  began  to  open  in  April,  and  the  whole  wall  was  covered 
with  blossoms  until  the  middle  of  June.  This  vigorous  growth  and  bloom 
was  produced  by  planting  it  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  against  a  wall  with  a 
south  or  west  aspect,  nailing  its  shoots  close  to  the  wall ;  and  when  the  wall 
was  completely  covered  to  the  extent  proposed,  cutting  away  all  the  strong 
shoots  as  they  appeared,  leaving  only  those  intended  to  produce  flowers  in 
the  following  spring.  From  August  to  February  the  only  care  required  is 
to  nail  in  all  young  shoots,  only  removing  them  where  they  are  super- 
abundant. 

1850.  Perpetual  Roses  have  been  so  crossed  that  their  real  origin  is 
very  indistinctly  known.  A  French  author,  quoted  by  M,  Boitard,  traces 
their  wood  and  spines  to  the  old  Damascus  roses,  their  leaves  and  foliage  to 
the  Bengal,  their  clustering  flowers  to  the  Bourbons,  and  their  odour  to 
Centofolio  ;  proving,  as  M.  Boitard  observes,  if  all  these  characteristics  bo 
true,  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  on  the  question  of  species.  Mr.  Paul 
divides  them  into  groups;  founded  —  I.  on  the  Four  Seasons  rose,  "a 
branch  of  the  Damask  now  little  known,  and  chiefly  valued  as  the  type  of 
the  lovely  Damask  Perpetuals."  II.  the  Trianons,  a  group  formed  by 
M,  Vibert,  of  Angers,  "obtained,"  as  he  tells  us,  "from  several  varieties 
which  acknowledge  the  Rose  de  Trianon  as  their  type."  The  flowers  of  this 
group  are  produced  in  small  clusters,  flowering  in  the  summer ;  the  leaves 
gathering  in  tufts  near  the  end  of  the  shoots.  A  third  group — III.  the 
Damask  Perpetuals,  "  chiefly  descended  from  the  old  monthly  and  Four 
Seasons  rose  ;  the  varieties  being  more  remarkable  for  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  their  flowers  than  for  their  size  or  symmetry  of  form  ;  but"" which," 
he  adds,  "are  more  properly  described  as  Damask  roses  blooming  in  autumn." 
The  foui-th  group — Hybrid  Perpetuals.  These  lovely  additions  to  the  rose- 
garden  have  been  raised  in  gi-eat  part  by  M.  Lafiaj',  between  the  Bourbons, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Damask.  "Princess  Helena  was  the  first  introduced 
in  1837  ;  Queen  Victoria  followed  ;  and  in  1840,"  says  Mr.  Paul,  "  there  were 
above  twenty  varieties  enumerated  in  the  rose  catalogue,  one-fourth  of 
which,   however,  were  Bourbons."     "The  others  might  be  called,"  adds  Mr. 
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Paul,  "  hybrid  Chinese  blooming  in  autumn.  They  are,  indeed,  fine  roses, 
quite  hard)%  and  very  sweet.  They  thrive  under  the  common  treat- 
ment, and  are  suited  alike  for  standards  and  dwarfs,  for  pot-culture  and 
forcing. 

1891.  The  following  lists  give  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  of  Hijlrid  Perpetual 
Hoses : — 


Earl  of  Derby, — scarlet,  flowers  deep  rose, 
tinted  with  purple  ;  large  and  semi- 
double,  producing  a  fine  efiect  in  the 
summer— partaking  of  the  Four  Seasons. 

Earonne  Prevost,  —  bright  pale  rose- 
colour;  glossy;  a  very  large,  full,  and 
compact  flower  ;  strong,  vigorous  free 
grower,  blooming  freely  from  June  till 
November.  Always  opens  its  blooms 
well,  whether  in  the  heat  of  summer  or 
the  cold  damp  weather  of  November. 
Well  suited  for  a  large  clump.  A  most 
magnificent  rose.  - 

Dr.  Marx, — rich  glowing  carmine-colour; 
large  and  full-cupped  flower,  and  very 
fragrant ;  strong,  robust  grower,  open- 
ing its  flowers  freely  both  in  summer  and 
autumn.  WUl  make  a  splendid  dark 
mass.    A  very  beautiful  rose. 

Geant  dea  Batailles, — dazzhng  crimson, 
the  nearest  approach  to  scarlet  in  this 
class  ;  very  free  grower,  and  one  of  the 
most  abundant  bloomers,  flowering 
from  June  till  December,  and  invariably 
opening  its  flowers  well.  It  will  con- 
trast well  with  any  of  the  light  flowers 


which  follow.  A  bed  of  this  under  a 
bright  sun  is  almost  too  brilhant  for 
the  eye  to  rest  on. 

La  Eeine, — briUiant  glossy  rose-colour, 
shaded  with  lilac,  and  sometimes  with 
crimson ;  cupped  and  very  large  ;  has 
the  appearance  of  a  true  perpetual  cab- 
bage, but  much  larger ;  strong,  robust 
grower  and  free  bloomer.  This,  like 
Baronne  Prevost,  forms  a  magnificent 
clump  :  a  grand  flower,  weU  worthy  of 
its  name. 

Madame  Laffay, — bright  crimson,  inclin- 
ing to  purple  ;  large,  cupped,  and  very 
double  ;  very  fragrant  ;  free,  vigorous 
grower,  and  an  abundant  bloomer  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember :  expands  its  flowers  well,  and 
never  fails  to  give  them  in  abundance. 
One  of  the  most  useful  roses,  and  ad- 
mirable for  a  clump. 

Standard  of  Marengo, — brilliant  crimson. 

Wilham  Jesse,  —  light  crimson,  tinged 
with  purple ;  very  large,  double,  and 
cupped ;  a  large  and  fine  flower ;  strong 
grower  :  forms  a  splendid  mass. 


1892.  The  Bourhon  Rose,  a  variety  of  R,osa  indica,  was  discovered  in  the 
Isle  of  Boiu-bon  in  I8I7,  by  M.  Breon,  who  flowered  it  and  sent  the  seeds  to 
M.  Jacques,  at  Chateau  de  Neuilly,  near  Paris.  It  was  growing  among  a 
lot  of  seedlings  raised  to  form  a  hedge.  This  parent  of  a  numerous  and 
lovely  progeny,  graduating  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  tints,  has  beeu 
hybridized  with  the  Chinese,  with  the  Noisette  group,  and  with  other  Bour- 
bon roses ;  and  in  the  latest  edition  of  Mr.  Paul's  *'  Eose-garden"  they 
number  251  varieties. 

1893.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Bourbon  roses  are  brilliancy  and 
clearness  of  colour,  large  and  smooth  petals,  falling  in  numerous  and  graceful 
folds.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  thrive  under  the  ordinary  culture, 
delighting  in  a  rich  soil,  like  most  of  the  roses,  and  requiring  close  pruning, 
except  the  more  vigorous  kinds.  They  are  of  slow  growth,  however,  in 
spring,  and  thus  they  are  best  adapted  for  autumn-flowering  roses. 

1894.  "  The  kinds  of  vigorous  growth,"  Mr.  Paul  tells  us,  ''form  handsome 
umbrageous  trees,  with  heads  as  large  as  summer  roses  ;  they  also  look  chaste 
and  elegant  trained  on  pillars.  The  moderate  growers  are  pretty  as  dwarf 
standards.  The  dwarfs  form  striking  and  beautiful  objects  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots.  A  great  many  are  excellent  for  pot-culture,  and  are  beau- 
tiful objects  in  the  forcing-house." 
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1895.  The  following  list  embraces  the  best  varieties  of  the  Boui'bon  ;  thoser 
marked*  partaking  of  the  Bengal  rose,  R.  indica  : — 


Sir  Joseph  Paxton, — flowers  brieht-rose, 

shaded  with  crimson ;  large,   full,  and 

cupped,  with  fine  foliage. 
Cornice  de  Seine-et-Marne, — flowers  open 

crimson-scarlet,  changing  to  rosy  pur- 
ple ;  produced  in  clusters,  very  double 

and  cupped.     One   of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the   group   for  standards,   but 

surpassed  by  another  raised  from  it  at 

Lyons  in  1852. 
Mrs.  Bosanquet, — creamy  white ;  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer  from  June  to  November ; 

moderate  grower.     This  rose   appears 

to  be  intermediate  between  the  Chinese 

and  what  are  called  Bourbons.      Will 

form   a  small  clump,  if  possible,  more 

unique    and    beautiful    than  any  other 

variety.    A  truly  splendid  rose. 
Bouquet  de  Flore,  —  brilliant  carmine ; 

opens  freely,  and  blooms  profusely  from 

June  to  November  ;  a  strong,  vigorous  • 

grower,    and    admirably   adapted    for 

massing.      A  China  striking  rose,  and 

suitable  for  pot-culture. 
*Comte    d'Eu, — brilliant    carmine,    very 

strong,   and    continues  to   bloom   well 

through  the   summer  and   autumn  ;    a 

moderately    strong    grower ;    forms   a 

lovely   bed,    being    distinct    and  very 

good. 
Ceres, — a  pale    glossy  rose,  of   compact 

form  and  thick  petals ;  very  large  and 

double,  of  fine  habit,  and  well  adapted 

for  pot-culture. 
Paul    Joseph, — a    rich    crimson-purple, 

shaded   sometimes  with  fiery  red ;  of 

large,  full,  and  compact  form,  suitable 

for  a  dwarf  or  dwarf  standard. 
Proserpine, — a    bright    velvety    crimson 

flower,    of   medium  size   and  compact 

form  ;  of  dwarf  habit. 
Madame   Souchet, — a  rosy    blush,    mar- 
gined with  red  or  lake  ;  large  and  very 

double,  and  compact  in  form. 
Armosa, — deep  pink,    of   fuU    form  and 

medium  size,  partaking  of  the  Chinese  ; 

suitable  for  a  standard  or  for  pot-culture. 
Amenaide, — flowers  lilac  rose-colour,  pro- 
duced   in    clusters ;     large,     full,    and 

cupped,  partaking  of  the  Noisettes. 
Charlemagne,  —  flowers    a     clear  blush, 

changing   to    pink ;     large     and   very 

double,  and  cupped. 
Julie    Deloynes,  —  flowers  flesh-colour, 

cupped,  very  double  ;  small,  white,  and 

sweet-scented,  changing  to  white;  par- 
taking of  the  Noisette. 
Apolline,  —  flowers    silvery   rose-colour, 

1896.  Boursaxdt  Rose  owes  its  name  to  M.  Boursault,  an  eminent  French 
cultivator,  and  is  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  Alpine  rose.  The  shoots  are  very- 
long,  flexible,  and  smooth,  in  many  instances  entirely  without  spines,  and  the 


shaded  ;  large,  full,  and  cupped.  A  fine- 
autumnal  climbing  rose. 

Prince  Albert,  —  fine  scarlet-crimson ; 
large,  full,  and  cupped. 

•Enfant  d'Ajaccio, — scarlet-crimson,  very 
bright ;  a  moderately  strong  grower. 
Its  only  bad  quality  is  that  it  will  not 
open  well  in  hot  summer  weather  ;  but  in 
autumn  it  is  truly  briUiant.  The  rains 
of  October  appear  not  to  afi'ect  it  in  the 
least.    Very  beautiful  and  good. 

Georges  Cuvier, — rosy-crimson,  tinted 
with  light  purple ;  fine  shape,  expands 
its  blooms  freely ;  a  moderate  grower. 
Distinct  autumnal  rose,  with  large,  full, 
and  compact  flowers,  with  beautiful 
foliage. 

*Grand  Capitaine, — velvety  fiery  scarlet, 
very  briUiant ;  opens  its  flowers  both 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Not  very 
double  ;  dwarf  habit ;  well  adapted  for 
a  small  bed,  where  the  intense  bril- 
liancy of  its  flowers  will  show  to  ad- 
vantage. One  of  the  most  distinct  of 
roses. 

Pierre  de  St.  Cyr, — glossy  rose;  fine, 
large,  double-cupped  flower;  expands 
well,  and  blooms  profusely ;  a  most 
robust  grower.  Will  form  a  splendid 
clump  to  contrast  with  any  of  the 
strong-growing  hybrid  perpetuals.  As  a 
weeping  rose  it  forms  a  splendid  um- 
brageous tree,  blooming  through  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

Queen, — fawn-colour,  shaded  with  sal- 
mon ;  very  sweet-scented  flowers; 
large,  double,  and  cupped.  One  of  the 
first  and  last  in  bloom,  invariably  ex- 
panding its  flowers  well,  which  appear 
in  profusion.  Kather  dwarf  habit,  but 
will  form  a  lovely  small  clump.  Dis- 
tinct and  beautiful. 

Souchet, — purplish  carmine,  sometimes 
a  brilliant  crimson  ;  a  large  glossy 
flower,  of  full  and  compact  form,  and  a 
good  dark  variety.  A  moderate  grower, 
expanding  its  flowers  with  freedom. 
Superb. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, — white  at  the 
margin,  approaching  to  flesh-colour,  or 
fawn  in  the  centre.  Very  large  and 
magnificent  flower,  with  very  thick 
petals,  blooming  freely  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  :  a  strong  grower. 
This  will  make  a  gorgeous  clump  in  con» 
trast  with  such  roses  as  Baronne  Pre- 
Tost,  La  Keine,  &c. 
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eyes  are  further  apart  than  in  most  other  kinds.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  suitable  for  pillars,  and  from  their  naturally  pendulous  habit  they  may 
be  trained  to  form  weeping  roses.  They  should  be  well  thinned  out  in  pruning^ 
but  flowering-shoots  should  only  have  the  points  cut  off.  Mr.  Paul  describes 
the  following  as  blooming  from  May  to  July  : — 


Amadis,  —  deep  crimson-purple,  shaded 
with  lighter  crimson;  large,  semi-doxible, 
and  cupped ;  the  young  wood  whitish- 
green. 

Black  Boursanlt, — flowers  whitish-blush, 
with  deep  jflesh  centre;  very  double  and 
globular;  of  pendulous  habit;  excellent 
as  a  climbing  rose  in  a  good  aspect. 

Drummond's  Thornless,  —  opens  a  rosy 
carmine,  changing  to  pink  ;  flowers 
large,  double,  and  cupped  ;  habit  pen- 
dulous. 

Elegans,  —  flowers  in  clusters  of  semi- 
double  rosy  crimson ;  sometimes  pur- 
plish, often  streaked  with  white  ;  erect 
in  habit,  and  suitable  for  a  pillar. 


Gracilis, — flowers  early;  cherry,  shaded 
with  lilac-blush  ;  full-formed,  and  cup- 
ped ;  of  branching  habit;  spines  long- 
and  large;  foliage  a  rich  dark  green. 

Inermis,  —  rosy -pink,  becoming  pale 
when  expanded ;  large  and  double,  and 
of  branching  habit ;  shoots  spineless. 

OldRedBoursault, — opens  abright  cherry, 
becoming  paler  gradually ;  large  and 
semi-double  ;  of  pendulous  habit ;  a 
showy  pillar  or  weeping  rose. 

Banksia, — flowers  pink;  a  very  early 
bloomer. 

Weeping  Boursault, — flesh-colout,  likethe 
blush  ;  of  a  pendulous  habit,  and  suit- 
able for  a  weeping  rose. 


1897.  Chinese  Hoses. — The  first  introduction  of  the  Chinese  roses  dates  from 
1789,  in  which  year  both  the  Monthly  rose  and  the  Crimson  Chinese  were 
introduced.  The  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  these  are  innumer- 
able. They  have  also  been  hybridized  extensively  with  the  tea-scented.  Un- 
like other  roses,  also,  the  Chinese  roses  get  a  deeper  and  more  brilliant  tint 
by  exposure  to  the  sun.  "Archduke  Charles,  and  some  other  Chinese  roses," 
Mr.  Paul  tells  us,  "  are  distinct  and  beautiful  as  variegated  roses ;  they  ex- 
pand rose  and  white,  soon  become  mottled  with,  then  change  entirely  to, 
crimson,  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays." 

1898.  "The  Crimson  Chinese  are  beautiful  when  the  autumn  is  mild," 
says  Mr.  Paul;  "a  few  cold  misty  days  occurred  in  1846  to  obscure  their 
brightness,  when  warm  weather  succeeded,  and  the  buds  which  the  wet 
and  cold  had  sealed  suddenly  expanded,  producing  a  brilliant  show  in  Novem- 
ber. All  are  of  branching  habit  and  moderate  growth.  There  are  some 
beautiful  blood-coloured  roses  among  them.  Some  do  not  thrive  as  standards, 
but  all  luxuriate  on  their  own  roots,  and  form  pretty  interesting  objects 
budded  on  dwarf  stocks.  They  thrive  best  in  a  rich  soil,  with  close  pruning," 
and  produce  a  plentiful  bloom  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  the 
progeny  of  JRosa  indica,  having  a  common  origin,  as  some  authors  think,  with 
the  tea-roses,  so  called  from  their  fragrant  odour,  and  the  Bengal  roses.  The- 
most  remarkable  crimson  varieties  described  by  ]Mr.  Paul  are, — 


Abbe  Mioland,— flowers  reddish  purple; 
often  streaked  with  white;  globular,  and 
very  double. 

Alba, — flowers  white,  tinged  with  straw- 
colour;  double,  and  well-cupped. 

Augustine  Hersent, —  flowers  pink,  very 
double,  cnppedj  a  free  bloomer,  suitable 
for  massing. 


Carmin  de  Yebles, —  flowers  deep  car- 
mine, double,  cupped;  a  very  pretty 
rose,  unique  in  form. 

Duchess  of  Kent, — flowers  creamy-white, 
often  edged  with  rose  ;  very  pretty  and 
distinct ;  small,  full,  and  cupped. 

Eugene  Beauharnais, — flowers  amaranth, 
beautiful  in  the  bud,  dying  off  into  dark 
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crimson.  One  of  the  hardiest  roses  of 
the  dark  varieties,  a  tree  grower,  and 
splendid  in  a  clump. 

Fabvier, — flowers  crimson-scarlet,  semi- 
double,  expanded;  a  brilliant  showy 
rose  in  masses. 

Louis  Philippe, —flowers  dark  crimson. 


edpes  of  the  centre  petals  nearly  wWte; 
^.■lobular,  and  full. 

Eeine  d'Angleterre,  —  flowers  crimson, 
tinged  with  purple ;  cupped,  and  very 
double. 

Prince  Charles, — flowers  brilliant  crim- 
son, often  suffused  with  light  purple, 
full,  and  cupped. 


1899.  Of  the  monthly  Chinese  rose  the  followmg  are  very  beautiful  varie- 
"ties :  — 


Anteros,  —  flowers  white,  tinged  with 
sulphur,  creamj'  centre ;  cupped,  large 
and  full ;  partaking  of  the  tea-scented . 

Archduke  Charles,— light-rose,  margins 
almost  white,  changing  to  brilliant 
crimson;  a  profuse  bloomer;  moderate 
grower.  One  of  the  best  changeable 
roses.    Unique. 

Eelle  Ferronniere,— flowers  blush,  with 
flesh  centre,  often  tinged  with  pink  ; 
cupped,  large,  and  double ;  excellent 
for  massing. 

Bourbon  Armosa, — a  bright  pink. 

Bourbon  Angelina, — pale  cream-colour, 
fawn  in  the  centre. 

Caroline  de  Berri,— flowers  flesh-colour, 
tinged  with  fawn,  and  cupped. 

Clara, — flowers  white,  with  creamy  centre, 
but  petals  often  rosy ;  large,  fuU,  and 
cupped  ;  good  forcing  rose. 

Clara  Sylvain, — pure  white,  cupped,  large 
and  full ;  a  superb  flower,  flowering 
freely  from  June  till  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober ;  moderate  grower,  suited  for  a 
small  bed,  and  the  best  white  for  the 
purpose.    Beautiful. 

'Chenedole,— flower  a  brilliant  crimson; 
large,  superb  flower ;  magnificent  for 
a  standard,  making  long  and  vigorous 
shoots. 

Cramoisie  snperienre, — a  baautiful  rose, 
of  bright  velvety  crimson. 

Eugene  Hardy, -^  flowers  white,  centre 
blush-colour  ;  of  medium  size,  full,  and 
cupped;  of  drooping  habit,  and  does 
best  as  a  standard. 

General  Soyez, — flowers  cherry-crimson. 


very  large  and  full,  cupped;  a  beautiful 
autumn  rose. 

General  Jaquemont, — flower  purplish  red, 
of  very  perfect  shape  :  b  ave  taken  prizes 
at  the  recent  flower-shows. 

George  rV., — flowers  deep  violet-crimson; 
raised  by  Mr.  Eivers ;  one  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  of  the  class. 

Grenadier, — flowers  rosy  crimson,  chang- 
ing to  pale  rose ;  large,  full,  and 
cupped. 

Madame  Br^on,  —  flowers  rich  rose-co- 
lour, sometimes  tinged  with  salmon ; 
very  large,  full,  and  compact. 

Madame  I^ureau,— flowers  white,  the  cen- 
tre inehning  to  straw  ;  large,  double, 
and  cupped.  One  of  the  finest  autumnal 
whites. 

Magna  rosea, — flower  light  blush;  a  fine 
large  rose. 

Miellez, — flowers  pale  lemon,  changing  to 
white ;  of  medium  size,  double,  and 
cupped, 

Eeine  de  Lombardie,  —  flowers  blush 
changing  to  rosy  crimson ;  large,  full, 
and  expanded. 

Eival  de  Paestum,  —  flowers  yellowish 
white  ;  large  and  full. 

Eubens, — flowers  blush,  lilac,  and  crim- 
son ;  changeable ;  very  large,  full,  and 
cupped. 

Tancredi,  —  flowers  light  purple,  suf- 
fused with  crimson  ;  variable,  large,  and 
cupped,  with  rich  foliage. 

Yirginale, — flowers  flesh-colour,  of  me- 
dium size ;  full,  globular ;  requires 
forcing  to  bring  out. 


1900.  The  Tea-scented  Chinese  Rose  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable 
group  of  roses  which  has  come  under  oiir  notice.  Its  odour  is  delicious, 
and  closel}'-  resembles  in  bouquet  the  flavour  of  high-class  teas ;  their 
colours  are  generally  subdued  in  tint,  being  white,  creamy- white,^  flesh- 
colour,  and  yellow,  except  where  they  have  been  hybridized  with  othei*s 
of  more  brilliant  colours.  The  blush  tea-scented  rose  was  introduced  from 
China  in  1810 ;  ten  years  afterwai-ds,  the  yellow  was  imported ;  for  we 
find  Mr,  Williams,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
•reporting  upon  it  in  1823,  after  he  had  cultivated  it  for  three  j'ears. 
"Three  years  ago,"  he  says,  "1  had  buds  of  the  double  yellow,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  dark  and  of  the  sweet-scented  Chinese  roses,  inserted  on 
.  strong  shoots  of  a  musk  cluster-rose,  which  is  trained  on  the  east  front  of  my 
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Louse.  Last  year  both  Chinese  varieties  flowered  in  great  beauty  during  the 
whole  season,  the  dark  Chinese  particularly  well,  the  flowers  being  much 
larger  than  when  grown  on  its  own  roots.  IMy  buds,"  he  adds,  "  were  in- 
serted ten  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  Mr.  Knight  thinks  the  large  size  of  the 
blossoms  is  owing  to  the  distance  the  sap  has  to  pass  before  it  reaches  the 
flower-buds."  The  progeny  of  these  roses  are  remarkable  for  their  thick 
petals  and  the  extreme  dehcacy  of  their  colours,  which  are  generally,  as  we 
have  said,  of  neutral  tints. 

1501.  It  was  long  said  by  wi-iters,  both  French  and  English,  that  the  yel- 
low Chinese  produced  few  hj'brids  worth  cultivating  ;  and  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed pretty  generally,  until  the  finest  of  the  whole  group  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Plymouth,  This  was  Devoniensis,  a  fine  ci'eamy-white,  with 
buff  centre :  others  from  the  same  parent  soon  followed,  partaking  of  the 
Noisette  roses,  with  some  of  which  probably  Mr.  Foster  had  hybridized. 

1902.  IMr.  Paul  divides  tea-scented  roses  into  two  classes.  The  Ligneous, 
or  more  woody  kind,  are  much  hardier,  and  form  good  standards.  The  other, 
which  he  calls  Herbaceous,  not  that  they  differ  in  their  fibre,  but  because 
they  are  more  tender  and  require  more  delicate  treatment.  '' If  trained  to 
a  south-east  wall,"  he  says,  "the  tea-roses  grow  vigorouslj'',  and  flower  in 
great  beauty,  much  earlier  and  much  finer  than  in  the  open  gi'ound,  pro- 
ducing a  constant  succession  of  flowers  during  one  half  of  the  year.  They 
also  flower  freely  in  pots  and  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  so  as  to  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame  for  protection  dm-ing  winter.  The  practice  of  removing  them 
from  the  ground  for  protection  during  winter,"  he  adds,  ''and  again  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  rosarium  in  spring,  cannot  be  too  highly  deprecated.  To 
remove  a  plant  once  endangers  its  growth  and  flowering  the  following  year ; 
and  to  remove  it  twice,  more  than  doubles  the  risk  of  failure." 

1903.  To  grow  this  group  in  perfection,  therefore,  requires  considerable 
knowledge  of  their  habit  as  well  as  care,  and  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
that  kind  of  pot-culture  which  has  so  flourished  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Horticultural  and  other  societies  who  have  admitted  roses  in  pots 
into  their  programme  of  prizes  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  open 
ground  they  all  require  a  rich  well-drained  soil,  close  pruning,  and  the  means 
of  protection  from  frost  in  winter.  As  ornaments  to  the  conservatory  they 
are  unsurpassed.  "At  Orleans  House,  Twickenham,"  says  Mr.  Paul,  "the 
vigorous  growers  are  trained  up  wire  i^illars  to  the  height  of  12  feet ;  the 
flowers,  drooping  with  their  own  weight,  are  displayed  to  great  advantage ; 
their  elegant  and  shining  foliage  is  kept  on  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate, — nothing  more  beautiful," 

List  of  the  hardier  Tea-scented  Roses. 


Is"iplietos, — creamy  white,  approaching  to 
lemon,  the  centre  lemon-colour  ;  mag- 
nolia-like ;  large,  fvill,  and  globular ;  a 
beautiful  rose. 

Belle  Marguerite, — flower   rose,  shaded 


with  crimson ;  large,  doable,  and  well- 
expanded. 
Bride  of  Abydos, — white,  delicately  tinged 
with  pink;   large   and  double;    a  free 
bloomer. 
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Caroline, — blash,  suffused  with  deep  pink ; 
large,  cupped,  and  full. 

Comte  de  Paris,  —  flesh-colour  shaded 
with  rose  ;  full  and  cupped. 

Mansais, — rose,  shaded  with  buff;  ver  ; 
large,  full,  cupped,  and  sweet. 

Corinna, — delicate  w^x-like  flesh,  some- 
times fawn  in  the  centre ;  rery  double. 

Goubault, — ^bright  rose,  the  young  buds 
opening  a  rich  deep  crimson  as  the 
sepals  open ;  very  large,  double,  and 
expanded. 

Original, — creamy  white,  centre  salmon- 
buff;  large  and  full. 

1904.  Of  the  more  tender  varieties, 
worthy  of  cultivation: — 

Devoniensis, — creamy  white,  tinted  with 
rose-buff,  sometimes  yeDow  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  very  large,  full,  cupped  ;  a  splendid 
rose,  beautiful  in  the  clump. 

Adam, — rosy  salmon-colour;  very  large, 
full,  globiJar,  and  fragrant,  with  camel- 
like petals ;  suitable  for  a  small  mass. 

Aurora, — cream-colour,  centre  yellowish; 
large  and  double  ;  of  vigorous  growth. 

Bougere, — glossy  bronze  rose-colour,  ap- 
proaching to  deep  salmon  ;  cupped, 
largo,  and  full ;  a  robust  grower. 

Canary,  —  true  canary  -  colour  ;  semi- 
double,  charming  in  bud,  but  forces 
very  pale. 

Clarisse,  —  pinkish  white,  changing  to 
creamy  white ;  full,  and  medium  size. 

Eliza  Sauvage, — cream-colour,  approach- 
ing to  pale  yellow,  sometimes  with  deep 
orange,  inclir  in  g  to  buff  in  the  centre; 
large,  full,  and  globular  :  a  deUcate  rose, 
of  dwarf  habit.  The  best  yellow  for  a 
small  bed. 

Hamon, — flesh-colour,  variable  up  to  crim- 
son ;  large,  double,  and  very  sweet. 

Homer, — white,  tinted  with  rose  and  fawn ; 
very  large,  and  somewhat  variable. 

Josephine  Malton, — rich  cream-colour, 
centre  often  inclining  to  buff;  tops  of 
thepetals  sometimes  tinged  lake-colour  ; 
large,  double,  and  cupped;  of  exquisite 
fragrance,  but  delicate. 

Julie  Mansais,  —  straw-colour,  margins 
white ;  large,  full,  and  cupped  j  sweet, 
and  rather  delicate. 

Louise  de  Savoy, — pale  yellow ;  globular  ; 
very  large  and  double. 

La  Eenomm^e,  —  white,  centre  pale 
lemon-colour,  sometimes  mingled  with 
flesh  ;  cupped,  large,  and  double. 

Marie  de  Medicis, — flesh-colour,  tinged 
with  rose  and  carmine ;  large,  full,  and 
globular. 

1905.  The  Moss-Rose. — The  origin  of  the  moss-rose  is  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
all  that  can  now  be  said  of  its  past  history  is,  that  it  was  introduced  into- 
England  from  Holland  ;  the  general  belief  being  that  it  is  an  accidental  sport 


Pauline  Plautier,  —  white,  tinged  with 
lemon  ;  globular  and  full. 

Princesse  Helene, — white,  yellowish  cen- 
tre ;  large,  full,  and  cupped. 

Safrano, — saffron-yeUow  to  apricot-co- 
lour in  the  bud,  changing  to  pale  buff;, 
cupped,  large,  and  double. 

Taglioni, — creamy  white,  centre  flesh 
and  lemon  ;  large,  full,  and  cupped. 

Gloire  de  Dijon, — ^fawn,  tinted  with  sal- 
mon and  rose  ;  small,  fragrant,  and  of 
vigorous  growth. 

Nisida, — rose  and  fawn ;  shaded,  doable, 
cupped,  and  very  sweet. 

the  following  list  contains  those  most 


Madame  Tillermoz,  —  white,  salmon- 
colour  in  the  centre ;  a  recent  and' 
very  fine  rose. 

Cant's  Aurora,  —  a  rich  cream-coloured 
rose,  tinged  with  buff  in  the  centre, 
with  full  and  finely-formed  petals,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  old  kind  generally  lost ; 
although  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  has 
grown  it  for  twelve  years.  Beautiful 
blooms  exhibited  in  1861,  cut  from  a 
south  wall. 

President, — flower  blush,  tinged  with  sal- 
mon-buff when  young,  becoming  blush 
when  older ;  a  large,  well-cupped,  and 
newly-formed  rose,  of  free  growth  and 
hardy  character. 

Moire,  —  flesh-colour,  shaded  with  pale 
fawn ;  very  large  and  beautiful  rose. 

Prince  Esterhazy, — flesh-colour,  centre 
rose  ;  very  large,  double,  and  globular, 
and  delicately  sweet. 

Eeve  de  Bonheur, —  yellowish,  shaded 
with  rose ;  very  double. 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami, — salmon  and  rose- 
colour.'shaded;  cupped,  large,  and  full ; 
a  fine  rose. 

Triomphe  du  Luxembourg, — flesh-colour, 
tinged  with  fawn  and  rose-colour  ;  very 
large,  full,  globular,  and  fragrant. 

Ticomtesse  Decazes, — yellow,  deeper  in 
the  centre ;  shaded  copper-colour ; 
very  distinct  and  beautiful ;  large, 
double,  and  cupped. 

Ajax,  —  yellow,  colour  deepest  in  the 
centre,  outer  petals  spotted  with  rose ; 
large,  full,  and  globular. 

Madame  de  Hardelay,  —  clear  sulphur- 
yellow  ;  large,  full,  and  cupped  ;  of  vigor- 
ous growth. 

Jeanne  de  Gironde, — yellow  petals;  very 
thick,  sometimes  bordered  with  rose- 
colour. 
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from  the  Provence  rose, —  "Not  by  seed,  as  most  new  varieties  are,"  Mr. 
Paul  surmises,  *'  but  by  a  branch  of  the  Provence  rose  sporting  ;  that  is,  pro- 
ducing  flowers  difiering  in  character  and  habit  from  others  of  its  own  nature,  and 
enveloped  in  moss.  Some  tribes  of  plants  are  more  disposed  to  sport  than  others, 
-and  Provence  and  moss-roses  possess  the  peculiarity  in  a  remarkable  degree." 
In  support  of  this  view,  Mr.  Paul  adds  :  "  I  have  seen  the  white  moss  bearing 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  plant,  red,  white,  and  variegated  flowers. 
I  have  also  seen  the  perpetual  moss,  whose  flowers  should  be  white,  produce 
pink  flowers  entirely  destitute  of  moss.  I  am  informed,  and  think  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  Moss  Unique  was  first  obtained  from  a  branch  of  the  white 
Provence  rose,  which  produced  flowers  enveloped  in  moss  ;  the  branch  was 
propagated  from,  and  the  plant  so  propagated  produced  flowers  retaining 
the  mossy  character."  The  origin  of  the  moss-rose  de  Meux,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Hare,  a  former  assistant-secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  probably 
explains  in  a  satisfactory  manner  how  similar  varieties  were  produced.  "  In 
a  shady  and  neglected  part  of  a  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Penny,  of  Taunton, 
.?.  common  rose  de  Meux  had  long  flourished  near  to  a  common  moss-rose. 
In  1801,  a  healthy  young  sucker  of  this  rose  de  Meus,  corresponding  in  all 
its  characters  with  the  parent  stock,  was  observed  to  be  clothed  with  moss 
in  every  respect  like  the  common  moss-rose.  It  received  due  attention  from 
the  possessor,  who  regarded  it  as  an  elegant  variety,  and  as  it  excited  the 
a.dmiration  of  visitors,  several  were  presented  with  layers,  and  one  or  more  of 
these  was  transported  to  Guernsey.  From  Guernsey,  Mr.  Hare  conjectures 
it  reached  Paris,  and  was  imported  thence  by  Messrs.  Lee  &  Kennedy,  by 
whom  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this 
country." 

1906.  The  cause  of  this  lusiis  naturce  Mr.  Hare  endeavoui's  to  trace 
with  little  result.  The  rose  de  Meux  has  never  been  known  to  mature  seed 
in  this  country ;  therefore  he  rejects  the  notion  of  accidental  impregnation 
with  the  moss-rose  growing  beside  it.  The  moss-like  excrescence,  known  as 
the  bedequar  or  rose-sponge,  has  been  suggested  as  an  origin  for  the  mossy 
character  ;  but  the  filaments  of  the  bedequar  are  essentially  difierent  from 
the  moss  of  the  rose.  But  he  suggests  that  this  moss  may  possibly  be  an 
altered  form  of  the  spiny  processes,  produced  by  a  superabundance  of  re- 
sinous matter  stimulated  by  moisture  and  shade  ;  resinous  matter  forming  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  moss,  and  each  main  fibre  appearing  to  proceed 
from  a  pore,  being  afterwards  subdivided  into  many  fibrillse.  "  The  stem  and 
branches  of  the  earlier  offspring  of  the  Somersetshire  rose  had  more  of  the 
common  character  of  plants  grown  in  the  shade  than  those  imported  from 
France  ,  a  more  humid  and  greener  appearance,  as  if  the  gummy  resin  con- 
tained within  were  more  diluted  and  aqueous. " 

1907.  This  interesting  incident  probably  explains  much  of  the  mystery  in 
which  the  origin  of  this  and  many  other  roses  is  shrouded.  It  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  however,  to  say  that  the  parent  rose  de  Meux  never  having  been 
known  to  mature  seed,  fecundation  did  not  take  place.    A  very  warm  sum- 
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mer,  or  a  flo^ver  more  than  usually  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  might 
have  produced  seed  ;  and  some  accidental  circumstance  might  have  produced 
impregnation  with  the  pollen  of  the  common  moss-rose.  It  is,  at  all  events^ 
quite  certain,  that  of  the  160  species  into  which  botanists  divide  the  Rosaceoe, 
or  the  eleven  sections  into  which  Dr.  Lindley  divides  them,  none  are  more  dis- 
tinctive in  their  character  than  the  moss-rose  ;  and  it  is  not  without  ver}'  good 
reason  to  support  their  views,  that  some  authors  consider  it  a  distinct  species, 
although  it  is  more  generally  classed  as  an  offshoot  from  Fy.osa  cerdifolia. 

190S.  The  moss-rose  above  all  othei's  requires  a  warm  rich  soil,  with  an 
airy  exposure ;  moisture  and  shade  also  seem  essential  to  their  preserving- 
the  mossy  character ;  but  this  moisture  must  not  partake  of  the  stagnant  cha- 
racter. To  insure  a  fine  autumnal  bloom  of  moss-roses,  Mr.  Rivers  tells  us, 
the  soil  should  be  deep  and  rich;  if  not  so  naturally,  they  should  be  lifted 
annually  or  biennially,  and  replanted  with  some  rich  fresh  compost  at  their 
roots.  When  grown  as  standards,  they  should  be  budded  on  the  dog-rose  ; 
but  they  do  best  budded  on  short  stems  or  on  their  own  roots,  and  pruned 
close.  Grown  on  deep,  rich,  and  warm  soils,  the  more  vigorous  sorts  may 
be  fashioned  into  "pillai'-roses."  "What  will  our  readers  say  to  a  pillar 
formed  of  the  old  red  moss  reaching  to  th^  height  of  15  feet? "  says  Mr.  Paul. 
"Such  a  one  exists,  I  confidently  assert,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
Ball's  Cross,  Cheshunt,  growing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  road.  When  I 
examined  it,  some  of  the  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  were  above  six  feet  long, 
and  extremely  robust,  and  the  main  stem  had  swelled  to  a  considerable  size. " 

1909.  The  following  list  gives  a  few  of  the  best  moss-roses,  selected  from 
Mr.  Paul's  list  and  !Mr.  Rivers'  catalogue  : — 


A  feuilles  luisantes, — flowers  delicate, 
pink-blush  on  the  circumference  ;  of 
medium  size  ;  full  and  globular ;  bloom- 
ing freely  in  clusters,  ^vith  shining 
leaves. 

Alice  Leroi, — flowers  lilac-blush,  shaded 
with  rose,  the  centre  a  deep  rose ; 
large,  double,  and  well  massed  and 
cupped;  thrives  as  a  standard,  pruned 
close. 

Celine,  —  flowers  deep  rosy-crimson, 
shaded  with  purple,  a  streak  of  white 
occasionally  tracing  the  centre  of  a 
petal;  colour  brilliant  when  nearly 
opened.    Thrives  well  as  a  standard. 

Old  Moss, — flowers  pale  rose  ;  very  large 
and  full,  well  massed  and  globular; 
very  beautiful.    Thrives  as  a  standard. 

Comtesse  de  Marinais,  —  flowers  pale 
flesh-colour  when  newly  opened,  chang- 
ing to  white ;  large  and  very  double. 
The  only  white  moss  (according  to 
M.Tibert)  ever  raised  from  seed.  A 
fine  standard. 

Comtesse  de  Noe, — very  brilliant  crim- 
son, changing  to  lilac  as  the  flowers 
go  off".  Flowers  in  clusters  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  blofsoms,  each  with  a  dark 
green  shining  foliage. 


Eclatante,  —  flowers  deep  pink ;  well 
massed,  large,  and  double.  Thrives  a3. 
a  standard. 

Etna, — flowers  brilliant  crimson,  with  a 
pui-plish  tinge  ;  large  and  very  double. 
A  beautiful  rose. 

La  Diaphanie,  —  flowers  rosy -blush ; 
large,  and  very  double;  of  pendulous 
habit  ;  a  free  bloomer.  Eaised  by 
M.  Lafl"ay  between  the  moss  and  FrencL 
rose. 

Panachee  Pleinee, — flowers  white  or  flesh- 
colour,  occasionally  streaked  with  rose; 
of  medium  size,  cupped,  and  very  dou- 
ble. To  bring  out  the  streaks,  plant 
in  rather  poor,  but  fresh  soil,  as  turfy 
loam,  giving  a  very  little  manure. 

Pompon,  or  de  Meaux — flowers  blush,  pale 
pink,  centre  small;  fall  and  cupped. 
The  Taunton  rose  before  mentioned. 

Princess  Royal,— flowers  purple  and  crim- 
son, beautifully  mottled;  large  and 
double,  cupped,  and  very  showy.  A  fine- 
standard. 

Princesse  Royale,  —  flowers  rosy -flesh; 
lartre,  full,  and  globular ;  well  massed. 

Unique, — flowers  pure  white,  occasionally 
tinted  with  lake  after  expansion  j-  large,, 
full,  cupped,  and  well  massed. 
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White  Bath, — flowers  white,  occasionally 
producing  striped  or  pink  petals;  well 
massed ;  exquisite  in  bud ;  large  and 
full.  A  beautiful  rose,  and  the  best 
white. 

Adele  Pavie,  —  flowers  delicate  flesh- 
colour  ;  large,  full,  and  compact ;  of 
robust  growth. 

Aretbusa, — flowers  bright  rose,  shaded 
with  lilac  ;  large  and  full. 

Cramoisiefoncee—flowerscrimson,  shaded 
with  vermilion ;  large,  full,  and  cupped; 
of  Tigorous  growth. 

Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  —  flowers  flesh- 
coloured  rose;  large  and  full;  of  com- 
pact form.  One  of  the  best  flowers  of 
the  kind. 

L'Obscurite, — flowers  dark  velvety  pur- 
ple; large  and  semi-double;  cupped. 


Madame  Alboni,  —  flowers  blush,  with 
pink  centre ;  large  and  very  double ; 
bud  well  massed,  and  of  vigorous 
growth. 

Eosa  Bonheur, — flowers  pale-rose,  centre 
bright  rose  ;  large,  full,  and  globular. 

Princess  Alice,— flowers  blush,  pink  cen- 
tre ;  buds  well  massed ;  large,  full,  and 
compact ;  of  very  vigorous  growth.  A 
lovely  rose. 

Captain  Ingram, — dark  velvety  blush. 

Baron  de  Wassenaer, — rose-colour;  very 
large,  double,  and  finely  shaped. 

Madame  Ory,  —  flowers  rosy-crimson  ; 
large,  double,  and  well-shaped.  A  beau- 
tiful rose,  blooming  freely  in  autumn. 

Salet, — flowers  rose;  very  double,  giving 
out  abundant  buds  in  September,  which 
have  the  true  odour  of  the  old  moss. 


igio.  Noisette  Roses.  —  This  beautiful  group  of  roses  was  originally  a 
hybrid  between  the  Bengal  rose  (it.  incUca)  and  R.  moschata.  It  vras  sent 
from  North  America  in  1817,  by  M.  Philippe  Noisette,  to  his  brother,  Louis 
Noisette,  of  Paris ;  and  the  letter  which  accompanied  it  states  that  it  was 
obtained  by  the  artificial  fecundation  of  the  former  with  the  pollen  of  the 
latter,  applied  by  camel-hair  pencil.  M.  Boitard  thinks  this  statement  may 
be  doubtful,  pointing  out  how  easily  the  hybridizer  may  deceive  himself 
in  carrying  out  the  details  of  his  operation.  "  Our  cultivators,"  he  adds, 
"obtain  every  day  new  varieties  resembling  the  Noisettes  by  merely  sowing 
the  seed  of  itosci  indica,  vfithont  any  attempt  at  artificial  fecundation."  It 
is  not  very  obvious,  however,  why  this  doubt  is  raised  :  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  original  type  of  the  Noisette  is  becoming  scarce,  while  the  new  sorts 
approximate  to  other  gi'oups. 

1911.  To  grow  Cloth  of  Gold  or  its  congeners  freely,  procure  strong,  healthy 
plants,  budded  on  Celine  or  Mannetii  stocks  in  spring  ;  plant  out  on  a  south 
wall,  on  a  properly-prepared  border.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  enrich  it 
with  good  rotted  dung,  having  the  border  previously  well  drained.  Should 
the  soil  be  indifferent,  dig  it  out  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or  two  feet,  and 
replace  it  with  rich  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  well-decomposed  cow-dung,  in 
equal  proportions,  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  Every  ten  days  in  summer  give  it 
a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  and  as  the  growth  proceeds,  nail  the  shoots 
closely  to  the  wall,  and  stop  all  shoots  at  15  or  18  inches,  by  pinching  off  the 
points.  Many,  both  of  the  stopped  and  unstopped  shoots,  will  bloom  freely. 
In  cold  situations  protection  should  be  given  in  winter.  Spi'ing  pruning 
should  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  March,  when  all  danger  from  severe  frost 
is  past.  At  this  time  pi-une  hard,  cutting  out  and  shortening  back  con- 
siderably all  old  wood,  to  induce  vigorous  growth.  In  the  following  season 
give  the  same  attention  to  pruning,  watering  with  liquid  manure.  The  south 
wall  will  be  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  young  wood  ni 
autumn. 


ffOB  OABDKV  KAHASEMEnE. 

^nite  TibetV-pue  «Ute,  Uoomme  in  '■  Oplnrie,— Invkft^sldeB-aaliBoa;  Sitvoag 
dmten;  reiy  showy.    Tnn«  >       fxoma,    mitommg   m  rick  abnadaaes 


bang  »»e«rei^  of  good  white  «nfmnii«l  j       from  the  ea^tmamextiSl^b»*mamA 
TtMCS,  this  win  be  tdaad  nsefal  to  eroop  ^       of  frost;   even  the  wet  and  daaap  of 


eontnst  witb  the  strons-growiiig 
Bourbons  and  perpetnals  in  iargfi 
dumps,  vang  Clara  Sjiwaia,  witb  aiore 
dwarf  Tarietiea,  in  smaller  beds, 
^areisse,— ^ile  lemon ;  a  beaolifiil  flowo*, 
blooraini;  in  abnndaaee.  Thisisatea- 
feemted  Hoisctte  of  modoate  growdi, 
asd  rather  tender,  reqidring;  di^htpro- 


auliimn  qppear  only  to^e  adeeper 
tint  to  its  loTdty flowers;  indispensaUe^ 
finomits  edovr,  for  a  lai^  damp  wikere 
this  edoor  is  wanting.  The  other  jel> 
lows  whidi  are  free  bloomos  am  of 
too  ddieate  fsirowdi,  and  only  adapted 
lor  small  beds.  Pegged  over  a  largn 
dump,  wUdi  it  showd  be,  it  Crams  • 


tection.     Win  form  a  beautifiil  small         aniqne  man   in     the    flowar-garden. 

clnmp.    A  very  first-rate  rose.  j       Fragrant  and  Terr  distinet. 

^e  pins  Ultra, — ereanqr  white ;  fragrant;  |  FeDeuMag, — of  a  btig^  rosy  crimson, 

dwarf  habit;  t4ooming  in  large  dusters.  I  llias€3egg, — a  beantiCBl  idute,  witfapink 

Tika  If arcisse,  a  tearseented  lioisette,  I      or  pale  rose  eentre. 

but  mote  hardy  th«i  that  raciety.    WiU  |  Tietociense, — adelieateUnsh;Terybeaa- 

contnst  admirsU]r  with  any   ol  the  |       tifnL 

dark  dwarf   varieties,  sneh  aa  Grand  ]  Clath  of  GcUd^ — a    ^ear  yellow;   laige, 

Ca^taJne.    A  Tery  desiraUe  and  bean-  I       beantifbHy  framed,  and  fiagrsntfy  te»> 
tifiirose  aeented;  adapted fcr a  south  wafl. 

1912.  The  AuUrian,  Briers,  and  other  jellow  roses,  are  difficnlt  to  Qower, 
3Sid  require  carefol  managemoit.  The  old  double  jellow  is  remarkably 
capricious,  and  the  Cloth  of  6ol4»  or  Chromatella  rose,  in  which  rose-gtoven 
expected  to  find  an  nmiTalled  yelloir,  hUtoms  in  perfecdtm  oniy  in  voy  tew 
places.  '' The  general  directions  given,"  says  Mr.  Sanl^  of  the  Bardham  Downs 
nursery,  Bristol,  "is  to  grow  it  in  a  poor  soil,  as  it  is  a  stzvHig  grower.  Now, 
this  I  conader  Tery  questionable  advice.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  roses 
-called  Xoisettes,  many  varieties  of  which  have  heeu  crossed  and  raised  fimn 
very  «^i«girni1ar  groups.  The  laige  section  of  tea-scented  Xoisettes  will  bo 
found  to  differ  most  mat^ially  fitnn  the  tniginal  Xotsettes,  fitnn  their  affinity 
to  the  tea-scented  &om  whidi  they  have  been  raised.  To  this  section  bdong 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Sol£aterre,  Clara  Wraidel,  Lamarqne,  Triomphe  dela 
Xhich^,  and  many  other  fine  roses ;  Sol£aterre  being  very  little  inferior  to 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  both  beii^  raised  from  the  same  parraits.  The  niiole  sec- 
tion  require  peculiar  treatment,  approaching  in  some  degree  to  what  we  give 
to  the  strong-growing  tea-scraited  kind& 

1913.  "  Under  the  starring  system,  I  have  seen  the  doth  of  Gold  so  eead- 
•doGJ>Ie,  small,  and  worthless,  that^  without  positively  knowing  it,  I  should 
have  doubted  its  identity.  It  is  a  shy  bloomer  under  this  system,  covering  a 
considerable  space  of  wall,  and  standing  year  after  year  without  producing  a 
solitary  bloom.  I  have  seen  it  prododng  magnificent  Uo(Mns  from  bods  of 
l,he  previous  season  if  budded  on  strong  stocks,  as  the  Celine  and 
3Ianeti  rose.  These  buds,  after  having  been  headed  back  the  first  season, 
when  15  to  18  inches  lung,  diould  have  the  leading  points  pinched  oat,  when 
the  laterals  will  generally  bloom  abundantly  in  the  autumn.  On  the  dog-rose 
^em,  growing  standard  and  half-standard  high,  I  have  bloomed  it  fredy  in 
the  same  way ;  not  that  I  reoommoid  it  for  a  standard,  for  it  is  unsuited  for 
-the  purpose ;  but  should  any  one  wish  to  try  it  in  that  way,  he  should  protect 
the  head  from  extreme  cold  in  winter,  pnming  hard  in  spring,  and  applying 
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liquid  manure  liberally  in  spring  and  summer,  stopping  all  shoots  at  15  or  13 
inches,  to  induce  the  lateral  shoots  to  bloom." 

1914.  Pompon  Eoses  (R.  Lau-ranceana).— These  beautiful  little  gems  of  Flora 
are  admirably  adapted  for  bedding-out  purposes,  from  their  singularly  pleasin^ 
and  distinct  colours,  and  the  admirable  contrast  they  present.  The  beds  for 
these  delicate  roses,  where  they  are  confined  to  one  variety,  should  be  small 
as,  indeed,  should  be  the  garden.  They  are  best  adapted  for  a  fairy  garden 
which  should  be  weU  drained  ;  otherwise  the  roses  could  not  sxurive  the  winter. 
Whatever  the  soil,  the  beds  will  be  improved  by  its  being  removed  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches  to  two  feet  and  replaced  with  a  layer  of  stones,  and 
brick-and-lime  rubbish,  for  drainage.  If  the  natural  soil  is  pretty  good,  it 
may  be  returned,  after  mixing  it  with  a  portion  of  decomposed  cow-duno-, 
adding  a  small  portion  of  sand,  the  whole  thoroughly  blended  together ;  or 
rich  vegetable  mould  full  of  fibre  will  do. 

1915.  These  roses  are  recommended  to  be  on  their  own  roots,  and  to  be- 
planted  in  autumn.  The  stocks  on  which  they  are  usually  budded  are  too 
gross  for  their  delicate  structure.  Plant  them  15  inches  apart  if  it  is 
intended  to  peg  them  down,  so  as  to  cover  the  bed ;  if  they  are  to  stand  apart 
so  as  to  exhibit  their  tiny  proportions,  18  inches  will  be  better.  In  March, 
or  early  in  April,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  they  may  be  pruned, 
using  the  knife  sparingly, — cutting  out  all  dead  wood,  and  regulating  the 
branches,  is  all  that  will  be  required. 

19 1 6.  As  the  season  advances,  water  them  from  time  to  time  with  weak 
liquid  manure,  removmg  all  decaying  leaves  ;  and  where  they  have  bloomed 
in  clusters,  cut  back  to  the  next  bud,  from  which  they  wiU  again  break,  and 
bloom  in  the  autumn.  Short  shoots,  showing  no  bloom,  should  have  the 
terminal  buds  pinched  off  on  attaining  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches ;  the 
lateral  shoots  thrown  out  will  probably  bloom  freely. 

19 1 7.  During  the  winter  keep  tne  buds  as  dry  as  possible  ;  they  are  even 
worth  protecting  from  the  cold  rains.  We  venture  to  class  a  few  of  the  most 
favoured  suitable  for  beddinor : — 


Eosi-COLOCB,  Clementine  Daval.—flovrer- 
ing  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, every  shoot  termina- 
tiog  with  s  banch. 

^  General  Merlin, — flower- 

ing the  whole  summer  and 
aatamn. 

M  Leonie     Verger,  —  rather 

delicate,  but  a  free  flow- 
erer. 

„  Pompon,  —  small,  but  ex- 

tremely pretty;  blooming 
in  clusters. 

fg  Psyche,  —  bright     pink  ; 

blooming  freely  irt  clus- 
ters ;      very     neat     and 
pretty. 
CazsKT-coLOlTB,  Coquett©   de  Montgo- 
mery ^ — sluded  with  vio- 


let ;  a  very  free  bloomer ; 
with  its  earliest  shoot  it  be- 
gins blooming,  and  continues 
through  the  season  till  2no- 
vember. 

PrKE  "White,  Pauline  Bonaparte,— small, 
bat  distinct  and  pretty  ;  con- 
trasting admirably  with  all  the 
others. 

Csnisox,  N'emesis,  —  very  deep  colour, 
blooming  in   clusters  through 
summer  and  winter. 
„  Crimson, — a  miniature  China ; 

the  best  we  possess  for  edg- 
ings, being  perpetually  is 
bloom,  and  a  free  erower. 
„  Jeimy, — miniature  China,  con- 
tiuually  in  flower,  and  very 
pretty.  . 
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Caemi>'E,  Pc-T>pon  de  St.  Eudegonde, — 
briiliaiit  purplish ;  a  stronp 
prower,  and  good-sized 
Ilowers. 


BKiGni'YELT.oWjT'actolus, — a  tea-scented 
rose,  blooming  in  clusters 
very  freely ;  an  admirable 
rose. 


1918.  All  these  roses  may  be  growm  in  pots  with  advantage  for  blooming  in 
spring.  In  March  they  require  a  moderate  shift,  using  good  fibrous  turfy 
loam  and  cow-dung.  Protect  them  in  a  cold  frame  ;  water  occasionally  with 
manure-water,  and  i^inch  off  all  buds  and  shoots  when  about  four  inches  long, 
and  give  another  shift  during  the  summer.  In  September  they  will  become 
bushy  plants,  ready  for  shifting  into  their  blooming-pots,  which  must  not  be 
large,  using  the  soil  already  recommended.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  through 
the  winter,  giving  very  httle  water.  In  spring,  apjily  manure-water,  and 
prune  as  recommended  for  out-of-door  culture. 

1919.  The  kinds  for  which  this  treatment  is  most  appropriate,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  are — 

The  miniature  China  (Alha), — a  pure  white;  rather  too  delicate  for  out-of-door 
growth  ;  a  very  pretty  bloomer. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
MONTHLY  CALENDAH. 


1. — Aspect  of  the  Month. 

19:0.  The  eighth  month  from 
I\Iarch,  the  first  month  of  the  old 
Eoman  year,  October,  according  to 
the  quaint  old  Peachum,  "is  drawn 
in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  carnation ; 
ujjon  his  head  a  garland  of  oak-leaves, 
in  his  right  hand  the  sign  of  Scoi-pio, 
and  in  his  left  a  basket  of  '  services, '  medlars,  and 
other  fruits  that  ripen  late."  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  is  nearly  7°  lower  than  that  of 
September,  and  frost  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  increases,  and  evaporation  dimi- 
nishes considerably;  the  mean  average  tempera- 
ture being,  at  one  foot  below  the  surface,  51-52°; 
at  two  feet,  5278°  ;  and  at  the  surface,  49-35°. 
192 1.  The  autumn-al  fall  of  the  leaf,  with  the  change  of 
colom-  which  precedes  it,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  the  month.  That  the  latter  is  due  to  light 
•was  established  by  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Macaire  Prinsep,  who  found  that 
the  exposed  part  of  the  leaf  was  always  the  most  deeply-coloured  poi-tion. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  any  change  of  colour  took  place  in  abso- 
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lute  darkness,  he  shaded  parts  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  in  three  different  stages  of  colour,  and  found  that  no 
further  change  took  place,-  a  green  leaf  fell  oflf  green  ;  a  leaf  yellow  before 
seclusion  fell  off  yellow  ;  if  variegated,  the  leaf  fell  off  green,  yellow,  or 
brown.  Seclusion  from  the  light  seemed  to  arrest  the  natural  change 
which  was  going  on  under  the  action  of  the  sun ;  but  the  cause  of 
colour  in  plants  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  is  productive  of  a  green  colour  in  a 
ratio  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  decomposing  cause— light.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  water  is  present  in  too  great  abundance  in  the  system, 
yellow  prevails,  as  if  the  blue,  which  is  necessary,  with  the  yellow,  to  produce 
green,  were  discharged  by  the  surplus  moisture,  while  the  green  becomes 
intense  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  light  and  air.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  itself 
is  a  phenomenon  not  very  easily  comprehended.  "It  is  not  enough,"  says 
the  author  of  ''Observations  of  a  Naturalist,"  "to  say  that  the  leaf  falls 
because  it  is  weakened  or  dead  ;  for  if  a  branch  is  struck  by  lightning,  or 
detached  from  the  stem  by  any  other  cause,  the  leaves  still  adhere  tenaciously 
to  the  dead  branch.  To  produce  the  natural  fall  of  the  leaf,  in  deciduous 
trees,  the  branch  must  continue  to  live,  while  the  leaves  die."  It  is  only 
when  it  has  satisfied  the  ends  of  its  being,  that  it  is  discharged,  as  it  were, 
from  its  functions ;  the  sap,  which  it  was  called  forth  to  elaborate,  is  con- 
solidating into  wood  ;  and  the  leaf,  no  longer  required,  returns  to  earth  to 
restore  its  exhausted  powers.  It  is,  therefore,  a  melancholy  sight  to  witness 
the  falling  leaf.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  holy  text,—"  We  all  do 
fade  as  a  leaf."  In  spite  of  these  solemn  associations,  awakened  by  the 
season,  however,  the  varied  hues  of  autumn  are  beautiful  to  look  upon  :  all 
that  rendered  summer  green  and  lovely  is  dying  by  the  wayside  ;  but  in  its 
place  we  have  a  universal  and  peculiar  serenity  of  atmosphere,  a  more  in- 
tensely shining  sky,  and  an  impression  of  ampler  expansion ;  an  array  ot 
sunny  clouds  with  their  silvery  hning,  the  distant  horizon,  and  a  landscape  of 
unequalled  variety  and  richness  of  colouring. 

1922.  The  garden,  it  is  true,  begins  to  look  somewhat  desolate ;  flowers 
which  bloomed  a  few  weeks  ago — bloomed  in  numbers  innumerable— are  now 
"  few  and  far  between  ;"— but  some  still  hnger  with  us,  the  plaintive  question 
of  the  poet  notwithstanding,  who  asks, — 

"  Where  be  the  violets  gone. 

Those  of  late  that  bloom'd  so  gay  ?"  *■ 

19:3.  Dahlias,  before  the  close  of  the  month,  are  probably  touched  by  frost, 
and  the  chrysanthemums  and  the  autumnal  roses  are  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  garden  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  ;  but  most  of  the  other  denizens 
are  only  on  sufferance.  The  first  frost  will  play  sad  havoc  with  them,  except 
where  they  occupy  very  warm  and  sheltered  spots  in  the  garden.     Even 

there, — 

•*  Thev  daily  await  without  terror  or  grief, 
Thesummons  that  tells  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf* 
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§  2.— Shrubbery  and  Flower-Garden. 

1924.  The  great  business  of  propagating  for  next  year  should  now  be  con- 
summated. Nevertheless,  such  things  as  verbenas,  calceolarias,  &c.  kc, 
maj'  still  be  put  in  with  the  certainty  of  success.  Sometimes  these  plants 
flower  so  freely  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  suitable  wood  for  cuttings 
until  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  this  month.  It  is  almost  useless 
to  try  to  strike  pieces  of  the  hard  tiowering-wood, — the  small  young  shoots, 
heeled  off  from  the  flowering  branches,  constitute  the  proper  cuttings.  It  is 
better  to  wait  until  now  for  these  than  to  attempt  striking  the  others  in  August 
or  September.  The  cuttings  cannot  well  be  too  small  if  they  are  long  enough 
to  admit  of  one  end  being  made  firm  in  the  soil,  and  a  brace  of  leaves  to 
breathe  in  the  air ;  neither  is  it  of  the  slightest  importance  whether  the 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  are  removed  or  not,  as  far  as  the  rooting 
is  concerned.  My  own  opinion  is,  their  retention  favours  the  emission  of 
roots.  However,  the  more  leaves  retained,  the  more  carefully  must  damp  be 
guarded  against  in  winter,  and  the  greater  care  must  be  exercised  to  guard 
the  cutting,  through  the  preliminary  stages  from  cutting-wood  to  plant- 
wood,  from  an  excessive  exhaustion  of  its  juices  by  perspiration.  The  very 
effort,  however,  to  perspire  causes  a  circulation  of  fluids ;  and  the  stronger  this 
current,  consistent  with  vitality,  the  mightier  is  the  force  with  which  the  cut- 
ting gravitates  towards  life  instead  of  death,  while  its  juices  continue  in  active 
stagnation,  or  semi-death  prevails.  When  the  sap  moves,  life  begins  to  assert 
its  sway.  The  leaves  are  the  great  agents  in  maintaining  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  ;  consequently,  the  more  there  are  retained  on  a  cutting,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  motion  of  its  fluids,  and  the  sooner  UfAY  roots  be  emitted — I  don't 
say  MUST.  This  rapid  motion  of  the  sap  is  in  favour  of  life,  but  it  may  result 
in  death,  illustrating  the  old  proverb,  "The  more  haste  the  less  speed." 
Eapid  circulation  is  good,  provided  there  is  a  supply  to  bo  conveyed  ;  but  if  a 
CLu-rent  throughout  a  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant,— that  is,  a  cutting,  is  main- 
tained, without  the  addition  of  new  matter,— the  period  of  utter  exhaustion, 
eliding  in  death,  will  be  in  exact  ratio  to  the  rate  of  speed.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  checking  perspiration  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  maintaining  a 
proper  balance  between  the  supply  and  expenditure  of  the  organizable  or  life- 
extending,  organ-forming  matter  of  the  cutthig.  Free  perspiration  from 
geranium-cuttings  is  useful,  because  they  contain  more  fluid  than  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  their  life  until  new  matter  is  formed;  and  the  motion  of 
the  fluids  it  induces  helps  to  form  such  new  matter.  The  same,  or  half  the 
amount  of  perspiration,  would  wither  up  and  destroy  verbena  or  calceolaria 
cuttings,  because  they  contain  less  fluid,  and  are  more  delicate  and  fragile  in 
their  texture.  The  juice  of  the  former  may,  therefore,  be  freely  and  liberally 
expended ;  the  juice  of  the  latter  must  be  carefully  husbanded,  to  guard 
against  death  from  exhaustion.     The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  propaga- 
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tion  by  cuttings,  therefore,  turns  upon  a  careful,  wise  husbanding  and  expea- 
diture  of  the  sap  and  organizable  matter  stored  up  within  the  cutting  itself. 
As  a  rule,  the  softer  the  texture  of  the  cutting,   the  faster  it  will  gravitate 
towards  death,  and,  of  necessity,  the  more  rapidly  must  the  process  of  rooting 
be  pushed  forward  ;    and  the  harder  the  texture,  the  longer  the  period  of 
probation  given,  and  the  slower  tho  process  of  rooting.     All  successful  prac- 
tice demonstrates  tho  correctness  of  this  theory ;  and  it  is  as  important  to 
bear  it   in  mind  in  providing  flowering  plants  as  in  the  higher  branches 
of  propagation.     It  is  a  good  practice  to  put  calceolaria  cuttings  into  cold 
pits  at  once,  thus  : — Place  six  inches  of  broken  brickbats,  stones,  and  char- 
coal, for  drainage  ;  another  four  inches  of  rough  leaf-mould,  or  well-decaye'i 
light  manure  ;  on  the  top  of  this,  three  inches  of  soil,  composed  of  equal  part.s 
loam,  leaf-mould,  or  peat  and  sand.     Spread  over  the  surface  one  inch  of  cleau, 
sharp  silver  or  other  sand,  press  it  down  firm  with  a  spade  or  other  contri- 
vance, and  water  well  to  consolidate  and  settle  the  whole.     Next  day  com- 
mence inserting  the  cuttings  two  inches  apart,  taking  cai'e  to  plant  them 
firmly  ;  water  the  surface,  which  should  have  an  inclination  of  three  inches 
from  back  to  front,  in  a  pit  seven  feet  wide,  until  it  is  even,  and  the  process  ia 
complete.    Keep  the  glass  on  ;  shade  in  bright  weather,  and  give  scarcely  any 
air  for  a  fortnight.     By  this  time  the  cuttings  will  be  partially  callosed,  and 
may  be  gradually  exposed  to  more  air  and  full  sun-light.     In  a  month  or  six 
weeks  they  will  be  weU   rooted,  after  which  the  glass  should  be  entirely 
removed,  unless  during  rain,  fog,  or  frost.     During  winter  they  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  frost  by  a  covering  of  mats  or  straw.     They  will  require  very 
little  water  from  November  to  the  middle  of  February.     About  this  period 
they  will  begin  to  grow  rapidly,  and  may  either  be  potted  or  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  in  the  pit,  and  finally  transferred  to  the  flower-garden  in  the  middle 
of  May.    This  is  the  most  successful  mode  of  propagating  and  storing  calceo- 
larias.    The  maintenance  of  their  roots  in  an  equable,  cool,  and  moist  condi- 
tion, is  the  grand  secret  of  success.    To  have  good  beds  of  calceolarias  it  is  also 
indispensable  to  strike  a  sufficient  stock  in  the  autumn.     They  will  strike 
readily  enough  in  the  sharp  heat  in  the  spring  ;  but  spring- struck  cuttings- 
seldom  flower  so  well,    can  scarcely  be  got  forward  enough  to  flower  early, 
and,  if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  are  almost  sure  to  take  themselve.^, 
ofi"  suddenly  without  leave,  leaving  yawning  vacancies  behind,  at  a  time  when 
it  is  often  impossible  to  replace  them.     For  ease,  simplicity,  and  certainty  of 
success,  autumn  is  the  season  for  furnishing  the  entire  stock  of  calceolarias. 
Geraniums  may  also  be  kept  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  without  extraor- 
dinary precautions  against  damp,     I  keep. several  thousand  in  wooden  boxes 
30  inches  long  by  10  wide,  and  5  deep.     The  sides  are  nailed  to  the  bottom 
at  one  end  ;  the  other  end  is  hooked  on  to  the  sides  with  two  hooks  formed  of 
bent  wire.      Two  short  nails  passing  up  one  inch  through  the  bottom,  and 
piercing  into  holes  formed  in  the  movable  end,  keep  it  firm  and  strong  in  its  place. 
The  bottom  of  the  box,  which  is  all  formed  of  rough  -^-inch  stuff",  is  pierced  with 
six  holes,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  boxes  are  prepared  for  use  by  placing: 
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one  inch  of  hard  drainage  in  the  bottom,  then  an  inch  of  rough  leaf-mould,  Ih 
inch  of  light  soil,  and  half  an  inch  of  sand  over  all.  Press  down  firm,  water, 
leave  to  settle,  and  then  insert  three  rows  of  fifteen  cuttings,  or  forty-five  in 
each  box,  and  place  in  the  bright  sun  until  they  are  rooted.  They  will  only 
require  water,  weeding,  and  picking  over,  until  they  are  housed  for  the  winter. 
Keep  them  dryish  during  that  period,  and,  if  you  can  afford  space  and  pots, 
remove  them  into  single  pots  in  February  or  March  ;  but  if  not,  keep  them  as 
cool  as  possible ;  harden  them  off  early  in  the  spring  ;  remove  the  boxes  to 
the  flower-beds  in  showery  weather  in  May,  and  they  will  often  succeed  bet- 
ter, and  grow  more  kindly,  than  those  that  have  been  coddled  up  in  pots, 
&c.  &c.,  for  months.  But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  how  to  transfer  them,  for 
you  must  not  plant  the  boxes  far  asunder,  as  they  will  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  five  or  six  years ;  and  although  I  like  thick  planting,  forty-five  plants 
(you  have  no  business  to  lose  one)  to  the  300  square  inches  would  be  too  much 
of  a  right  good  thing.  Well,  then,  unhook  the  movable  end,  place  a  spade, 
cold  chisel,  or  screw-driver  under,  to  prise  it  off  the  bottom  studs,  and  then 
pause  a  minute  to  admire  that  mass  of  I'oots ;  run  the  spade  along  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  bringing  up  drainage  and  all  together  in  one  solid  mass  ;  break 
the  soil  to  pieces  with  your  hands,  leaving  a  lump  of  roots  and  soil  about  two 
inches  square  to  each  ;  carefully  plant,  leaving  the  roots  dispersed  throughout 
the  soil,  and  not  twisted  round  into  a  small  hole  like  a  wisp  of  straw  ;  water 
well  as  you  proceed,  and  my  word  for  it  each  plant  will  have  begun  to  grow- 
before  you  can  get  the  next  one  inserted. 

i.g'Z^.  This  plan  is  more  economical  in  labour,  space,  first  cost,  and 
working,  than  pots.  Where  these  are  not  primary  objects,  the  single  plant  in 
pot  system  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it  in  the  greater  safety  with  which 
the  plants  can  be  transferred  to  the  ground  in  dry  weather,  without  the  risk 
of  check.  Neither  does  the  box  system  answer  so  well  for  anything  except 
gei'aniums,  ageratums,  and  the  Lobelia  fulgens  class. 

1926.  I  could  not  succeed  with  petunias  nor  verbenas  in  boxes.  Gazania 
splendeiis,  I  almost  forgot  to  say,  did  well  in  boxes.  I  have  tried  many  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  pots  and  pans  for  verbenas.  I  have  found  nothing  so  useful  or 
successful  as  a  score  of  cuttings  in  a  4S-sized  pot.  The  pots  are  filled  one- 
third  full  of  drainage,  one  inch  of  rough  leaf-mould  over  it ;  then  fill  to  within 
1.^  inch  of  the  top  with  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  or  peat  and  sand, 
finishing  with  half  an  ixith  of  sand  ;  insert  the  cuttings  in  the  usual  manner, 
making  sure  that  the  hase  of  the  cutting  is  made  firm.  Water  heel — a  point 
of  great  moment  in  excluding  the  air  from  the  part  where  roots  are  to  be 
emitted,  as  well  as  in  the  future  watering  of  the  cuttings, — and  the  work  is. 
finished.  Verbenas  are  also  best  left  in  the  store  or  cutting-pots  until 
February  ;  and,  unlike  calceolarias,  if  enough  is  kept  over  the  winter  for 
stock,  spring-struck  plants  are  best  both  for  growth  and  flower.  This  last 
remark  is  equally  applicable  to  petunias,  ageratums,  lobelias,  &c.  Verbenas 
and  other  soft-wooded  plants  may  also  be  struck  in  water ;  but  I  see 
no  benefit  whatever  in  the  j^ractice.     I  may  also  state,  for  the  very  few 
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■who  do  not  know  how  tx)  make  a  cutting,  that  the  usual  practice  is  to  cut  part 
of  a  branch  level  across  at'the  base  of  a  single  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves,  to  remove 
this  leaf  or  leaves,  and  place  this  part,  the  bottom  or  thick  end  of  the  cutting, 
in  the  soil,  vrater,  or  damp  moss,  until  it  is  rooted.  Great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  manipulation  or  dressing  of  the  cutting.  As  far  as  cutting  it 
level  across  at  a  joint  is  concerned,  I  believe  this  is  useful,  although  by  no 
means  indispensable.  The  removal  of  the  leaves  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever :  it  may  hinder,  it  cannot  possibly  accelerate,  the  emission  of  roots  ;  and 
with  most  flower-jjarden  plants  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 

1927.  But,  having  said  so  much  about  how  to  propagate,  I  will  now  give  a  few 
hints  about  what  to  propagate.  What  ? — only  the  best  varieties  of  everything. 
Oh  !  the  newest  fashion,  say  you  ? — these  are  beyond  our  means. — Nothing  of 
the  sort ;  I  mean  just  the  contrary.  How  many  new  things,  or  dear  things, 
did  you  notice  in  my  lists  of  flower-garden  plants,  or  plants  for  ribbon-bordei's  ? 
Perhaps  one  or  two  new  geraniums,  and  Gazania  splendens,  which  is  probably 
as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as  cheap  as  any  bedding-plant  in  the  world.  New, 
indeed  !  No,  no.  Generally,  the  usefulness  of  a  plant  for  bedding  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  newness.  Novelty  is  all  right  and  proper  in  its  way  and 
place  ;  but  in  these  pages  sterling  worth  is  the  main  consideration.  I  here 
condense  for  the  million,  what  I  have  handled,  seen,  and  proved,  of  floral 
beauty,  and  therefore  what  must  look  well  in  their  gardens.  What  will  you 
propagate  ? — Rely  on  any  or  all  the  plants  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  lists  ? 
These  are  not  enough. — Well,  then,  we  will  give  you  some  more,  although 
these  furnish  gardens  many  acres  in  extent. 

192S.  I  myself  grow  two  thousand  Purple  King  verbenas,  one  thousand 
White  Perfection  and  Mr.  Holford,  five  hundred  Robinson's  Defiance,  and 
from  a  dozen  to  a  thousand  of  the  following  varieties  : — 


Ariosto, — dark  mnlberry. 

Blue  Bonnet, — blue. 

Admiral  Dundas, — bright  crimson. 

Fire-fly, — rich  scarlet ;  fine  habit. 

Lord  Eaglan, — carmine-scarlet. 

Mrs.  Woodroofe, — scarlet. 

Geant  des  BataiUes, — brilliant  crimson. 


General  Simpson, — carmine. 
King  of  Verbenas, — rosy  purple. 
Moonlight, — nearly  white. 
Parfum  de  Madeline, — lilac. 
Eeine  des  Amazons, — blush. 
Imperatrice  Elisabeth, — finely  striped, 
Pulehella  alba, — white. 


1929.  The  following  are  also  good  useful  varieties  :- 


Snow-fiake, — good  white. 

Fairest  of  the  Fair, — white;  violet  eye. 

Earl    of    Shaftesbury,  —  blush-crimson ; 

white  eye. 
Prince  Arthur, — rose,  shaded. 
Eosea  compacta, — pure  lake. 
Mrs.  Elphinstone, — puce  tints  ;  fine. 
Foxhunter, — scarlet ;  white  eye  ;  fine. 
Ariosto  improved, — rich  mulberry  ;  robust 

habit ;  large  truss ;  continuous  and  fine 

bloomer  J  good  bedder. 


Sultana, — rich  crimson  ;  good  tinge. 
Invincible, — shaded  slate-blue. 
Garibaldi,— rich  indigo. 
Julie, — pale  peach  ;  white  eye. 
Cupid, — cerise  pink  ;  white  eye.' 
Ocean  Pearl, — purple  ;  white  eye. 
Odorata, — superb  rosy  purple. 
Star, — deep  rosy  crimson  ;  lemon  eye. 
Titian, — plum,  shaded  cerise. 
Volunteer, — dark  purple  maroon;  white 
eye. 


1930.  Of  geraniums,  again,  I  grew  four  thousand  improved  Frogmore  scar- 
let; two  thousand  Mangles'  silver, variegated ;  five  hundred  French  scarlet; 
about  the  same  number  of  Browne's  compactum  ;  nearly  a  thousand  Flower 
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of  the  Day  and  Alma ;   with    quantities   varying  from  three  hundred  to  a 
<iozen  of  the  following  varieties  : — 


Scarlet  shaded  and  Spottishall, — varieties. 

Trentham  rose, — fine  rose. 

Baronne  Souget, — fine  scarlet. 

Cerise  Uniqne, — cerise. 

Emperor  of  the  French, — scarlet. 

Christine, — rosy  pink. 

Auber  Henderson, — white. 

Madame    Chardine, — salmon-rose,  white 

centre ;  large. 
Minnie,— pink;     white   spot    on    upper 

petals. 
Paul  I'Abbe, — clear  rosy  salmon ;  fine. 
Hichmond  Gem, — light  orange-scarlet. 
Tom  Thumb, — scarlet. 
Tom  Thumb's  Bride, — good  scarlet. 
Garibaldi, — bright    scarlet,     with    white 

eye. 
Countess  of  Bective, — deep  salmon,  with 

dark  brown  zone. 
Comte   de   Morny, — rosy  scarlet ;  blush 

edges,  suff'used  with  pink ;  fine. 


Shrnbland, — scarlet ;  fine  large. 

Defiance, — larger  still. 

Harkaway, — deep  habit ;  perfect  bloomer  j 

very  distinct. 
Eose  superbe, — fine  rose. 
Dawn  of  Day, — brilliant  scarlet. 
Boule  de  Feu, — fine  scarlet. 
Madame  Vaucher, — white. 
Boule  de  Nuge, — white. 
Henri  de  Beaudot, — very  large ;  salmon* 

coloured  blossoms,  belted  with  white. 
Lady  Middleton, — fine  rose. 
Kubens, — fine  salmon-colour. 
Imperial  crimson, — mossy. 

„  Stilta, — ditto. 
Purple, — ditto. 
Eed, — ditto. 
Carmine, — ditto. 
Silver  variegated, — ditto. 

,,    Stilta, — ditto. 


193 1.  Silver  and  gold  varieties,  one  thousand  : — 


Miss  Emily  Domville, — salmon  flowers, 
silver  zoned ;  good. 

Hendersonii, — like  Flower  of  the  Day,  but 
scarlet  flowers. 

Perfection, — scarlet  flower;  white-mar- 
gined leaves, 

Kainbow, — scarlet  flowers  ;  silver,  with 
red  zone. 

Dandy, — a  neat  silver-edged  gem. 

Lady  Plymouth, — ditto,        ditto. 

Gold  Ivy-leaved. 

Silver  ditto. 

Pink-flowered  ditto. 

Scarlet-flowered  ditto. 

White-flowered  ditto. 


Oolden  Tom  Thumb. 

Golden  Cerise, — unique. 

doth  of  Gold, — unique. 

Alma, — scarlet  flower  ;  silver  lines. 

Annie, — scarlet ;  sulphur-tinged. 

Bijou, — strong-growing  scarlet  flower; 
silver  leaves. 

Brilliant, — slightly  silvered  ;  good  scar- 
let ;  fine  bedder ;  not  a  strong  habit. 

Countess  of  Warwick, — scarlet ;  white 
margin ;  leaves  brown-white. 

Culford  Beauty, — scarlet  flower  ;  sulphur 
variegated. 

Silver  Queen,  —  pink  flowers  ;  smooth 
foliage. 

St.  Clair, — pink  flowers  ;  silver  habit. 

1932.  To  these  may  be  added  two  splendid  varieties  raised  by  my  talented 
friend  Mr.  Greene,  of  Culford,  as  soon  as  they  are  cheap  enough  to  be 
brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  million.  Pinset  and  Mrs.  Pollock  are  two 
magnificent  varieties,  of  free,  robust  habit.  The  green  leaf-disks  are  over- 
laid by  a  beautiful  bronze-red  zone,  splashed  or  belted  with  bright-red 
crimson,  and  margined  with  rich  golden  yellow.  They  are  magnificent 
varieties,  similar  in  habit  and  charactei*,  and  are  now  being  sent  out  from  the 
large  house  in  the  Wellington  Road,  at  7^.  6d.  and  3l5.  6d.  respectively. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  Diadematum,  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Unique  class,  and  several  other  sweet-scented  vai'ieties ;  one  of  the  easiest 
•managed  of  which  is  Shrubland  Pet,  that  are  extensively  used  for  bedding  in 
some  gardens.  But  as  they  require  special  treatment,  and  more  labour  and 
cai'e  than  most  of  my  readers  can  give,  I  will  pass  them  over  at  present. 
New  varieties,  or  old  varieties  with  new  names,  are  also  constantly  coming 
up;  and  any  or  all  of  them  maybe  grown  instead  of  the  improved  Frogmoro 
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or  Tom  Thumb,  if  they  are  as  fjood.  Only  secure  the  best  possible  scarlet 
for  general  purposes,  and  adhere  to  it  until  it  is  decidedly  superseded  by  a 
better.  I  am  not  able  yet  to  say  whether  Little  David  or  the  Crystal  Palaco 
scarlet  geranium  supersedes  either  of  the  above.  Of  this  I  am  quite  certain, 
that  for  general  effect  no  variegated  geranium  yet  equals  the  Mangles' 
variety.  Therefore,  I  gi-ow  it  by  the  thousand,  whil«>  others  are  grown  by 
the  score. 

1933.  In  Petunias,  again,  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  a  few  distinct,  well-defined 
varieties, — the  old  or  some  improved  variety  of  white, — such  as  the  Bride 
rose,  with  white  eyes.  The  Countess  of  Ellesmere  and  Lady  Emily  Peel,  for 
violet  rose,  are  among  the  very  best  varieties.  The  following  are  also  good  : — 


Brilliant,— fine  velvety  rich  crimson. 

Eclipse, — distinct  and  novel. 

Kosy  Circle;  good  rose-coloored  bed- 
ding variety;  better  than  the  Queen, 
which  is  also  good,  and  of  similar  cha- 
racter. 


Prince  Albert, — crimson. 

Prince  of  Wales, — crimson,  often  blotched, 

and  ednjed  with  white. 
Crimson  King, — a  good  bedder. 
Fascination, — white  circle;  bright  rose; 

good  habit  for  bedding. 


1934.  Of  Calceolarias,  the  best  are  the  following  : — • 


Amplexicanle, — fine  lemon. 
Angustifolia  globosa, — yellow. 
Angustifolia  superba, — deep  yellow. 
Aurea  floribunda, — best  yellow. 
Aurea  multiflora, — yellow  dwarf. 
Crimson  King, — brown  crimson. 
Golden  Prince, — fine  bedder. 
Kentish  Hero, — orange  buff;  very  good. 
Coccinia  floribunda, — good. 


Garibaldi, — rich  plum-colonr. 
General  Havelock, — fine  crimson. 
Prince  of  Orange, — fine  orange-browa. 
Red  Prince  of  Orange, — fine  bedder. 
WellinstoQ  Hero, — bright  yellow. 
Integritolia, — fine  yellow. 
A'iscosissima  floribunda, — fine, 
St.  Alban'a  Pet, — orange-red. 


1935.  In  addition  to  all  these,  the  following  species  must  be  propagated  : — 


Agathea  ccelestis. 

,,  „    variegata. 

Ageratnms. 
Anagallis. 
Antirrhinums. 
Bonvardias. 
Centaureas. 
Cerastiums. 
Cineraria  maritima. 
Fuchsias. 
Gazanias. 
Heliotropiums. 


Koniga  AJyssum. 

Lantanas. 

Lobelias. 

I>ruremberg33. 

CEnothera  macrocarpa,  &c. 

Pentstemons. 

Phloxes. 

Salvias. 

Senecio3. 

Stachys  lanata. 

TropjBolum  elegans,  &C. 

Vincia  elegantissima,  Sec. 


to   the 


1936.  This  list    will   furnish  a   pretty   safe   and   correct    answer 
inquiry  what  are  we  to  propagate  ? 

1937.  We  will  now  take  a  rapid  run  through  the  shrubbery  and  plea- 
sure-ground, and  note  if  any,  and  what  changes  arc  to  be  effected  there. 
Beeches,  &c.,  20  feet  or  30  feet  high,  are  to  be  moved,  to  break  the  pre- 
vailing east  wind,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lawn.  Lose  no  time,  then,  in 
preparing  the  holes,  and  getting  all  preliminaries  arranged  for  a  Iieavy 
job  of  transplanting.  The  sooner  all  deciduous  trees  are  moved,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  success.  If  the  weather  continues  mild,  they  will  form 
fresh  roots  before  the  winter ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  spring  excites  to 
renewed  growth,  the  roots  will  bo  sufficiently  restored  to  perform  their  iia« 
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portant  functions  without  let  or  hindrance.  Large  everg-reens  may  also  he 
safely  removed  this  month.  Space  forbids  me  to  enter  into  details  now, 
I  trust  to  say  something  about  how  and  what  to  plant  next  month.  Turl- 
laying,  and  groundwork  generally,  will  also  be  proceeded  with.  Where 
much  has  to  be  done,  a  great  deal  will  be  gained  by  beginning  early. 

193S.  Reserve  Garden. — Keep  annuals,  and  other  plants  in  beds  quite 
clear.  Plant  off  primroses,  polyanthuses,  violets,  Iberis,  and  Arabis.  Wall- 
flowers may  now  be  removed  to  flower-beds  and  borders,  if  these  have 
been  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants.  Increase  by  division  of  the  roots, 
such  herbaceous  plants  as  rockets,  lychnis,  &:c.,  and  plant  them  in  beds 
in  this  department.  Plant  beds  of  narcissus,  hyacinths,  crocuses,  &c., 
either  for  pennanent  flowering  here,  or  for  removal  to  the  flower-garden 
afterwards. 

1939.  Florists'  Floicers. — Place  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  pinks,  carnations, 
&c.,  if  not  already  done,  in  their  winter  quarters.  Give  all  the  air  possible- 
to  induce  a  quick  growth.  Gather  hollyhock  and  dahlia  seeds  if  ripe.  Pot 
choice  varieties  of  hollyhocks,  and  winter  under  glass.  Pot  up  j^ansiesfor- 
stores  and  flowering  in  pots.  Plant  out  seedlings  and  put  in  cuttings.  Pre- 
pare beds  of  good,  light,  fibrous,  sandy  loam  for  tulips,  and  have  all  in  readi- 
ness for  planting  the  main  stock  early  next  month. 

1940.  Flower-Garden. — Maintain  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  continue  the 
beauty  here  as  long  as  possible.  Pi-epare  pots  and  space  for  iDotting  or  boxing 
the  chief  stock  of  geraniums,  calceolarias,  jasmines,  &c.  If  frost  should  come, 
get  everything  you  intend  to  save  under  cover  directly,  and  proceed  to  store 
them  away  at  your  leisure.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  destroying 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  until  the  frost  does  it  for  you.  It  is  often  annoying 
to  obsei-ve  the  anxiety  with  which  beauty  is  welcomed  in  June,  and  the 
recklessness  with  which  it  is  destroyed  in  October ;  and  yet  its  preservation 
now  seems  to  me  to  be  of  as  much,  if  not  more  importance,  than  its  advent 
then.  With  ordinary  caution  and  extraordinary  activity,  there  is  but  little; 
danger  in  allowing  King  Frost  to  wreak  his  first  vengeance  on  the  garden. 
By  constantly  removing  dead  flowers  and  leaves,  our  garden  here  was  as  gay 
as  possible  in  the  second  week  in  November  last  year.  One  day  it  was 
enwrapped  in  summer  loveliness  ;  the  next  morning  it  was  covered  with  a 
thick  mantle  of  snow.  All  hands  were  concentrated  on  this  point,  and 
about  a  thousand  plants  were  rescued  in  a  single  day.  Neither  were  they  any 
the  worse  of  their  cold  white  wreath.  It  was  worth  a  special  effort  to  have 
exhibited  so  much  beauty  at  such  a  season.  Summer  thus  impinged  upon  the 
domain,  and  shortened  the  reign  of  winter.  The  enlivening  presence  of  the 
flowers  postpones  our  lament  for  the  summer,  when,  in  the  words  of  Miss 
Procter,  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim, — 

"  Moan,  oh  ye  Autumn  Winds  ! 

Summer  has  fled. 
Thp  flowers  have  closed  their  tender  leaves  and  diej 

The  lily's  gracious  head 
All  low  must  lie. 

Because  the  gentle  Summer  now  is  dead. 
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•*  Grieve,  oh  ye  Autnmn  Winds ! 

Summer  lies  low ; 
The  rose's  trembling  leaves  will  soon  be  shed. 

For  she  that  loved  her  so, 
Alas,  is  dead ! 

And  one  by  one  her  loving  children  go. 

*'  Wail,  oh  ye  Autumn  Winds  ! 

She  Uvea  no  more. 
The  gentle  Summer,  with  her  balmy  breath, 

Still  sweeter  than  before, 
When  nearer  death, 

And  brighter  every  day  the  smile  she  wore. 

*•  Mnurn,  mourn,  oh  Autumn  Winds  ! 
Lament  and  mourn. 
How  many  half-blown  buds  must  close  and  die; 

Hopes  with  the  summer  born 
All  faded  He, 
And  leave  us  desolate,  and  earth  forlorn." 

D.  T.  F. 


§  3.— Kitchen-Garden. 

1941.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  asparagus-beds  may  be  cleared  of 
their  haum,  but  not  till  it  is  yellow  and  the  seed  ripe,  and  a  portion  of  the 

isoil  forked  into  the  alleys ;  then  mix  some  good  manure  with  a  little  salt,  and 
lay  a  good  coating  of  it  over  the  plants,  covering  the  whole  with  the  soil 
thrown  into  the  alleys. 

1942.  Celery. — Earth-up  as  often  as  it  becomes  necessary,  not  only  for 
blanching,  but  to  preserve  the  plants  from  injury  by  frost. 

1943.  Sealcale  will  now  be  ready  to  force  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
either  by  removal  to  a  forcing-bed,  or  by  covering  the  plants  with  pots,  and 
these  with  stable-manure  on  the  beds. 

1944.  Cardoons  should  now  receive  a  general  earthing-up,  choosing  dry 
open  weather  for  the  operation,  first  gathering  up  the  leaves  and  tying  them 
t»Dgether  with  a  hayband.  The  peas  and  beans  are  now  past ;  let  the  ground 
be  cleared,  and,  where  vacant,  dug  or  trenched,  or  ridged  up,  so  that  it  may 
have  the  advantage  of  fallowing  from  the  sim  and  air,  and  salts  from  the 
snows  of  winter. 

1945.  Catrots,  Potatoes,  and  Parsnips,  are  now  at  maturity.  Dig  them  up 
;and  store  for  the  winter,   so  as  to  protect  them  from  frost.     The  three- 

•onged  potato-fork,  with  broad  tines,  rounded  and  blunt  at  the  points,  is  a 
fell-known  implement ;  it  is  usual,  where  the  haum  is  strong,  to  cut  off  the 
ps,  and  by  inserting  the  fork  under  the  whole  plant,  turn  the  whole  up  in  a 
mass,  the  potatoes  being  collected  after  the  digger  in  baskets :  they  may 
either  be  stored  in  a  suitable  room,  or  stored  away  in  pits  in  the  open 
.ground,  propeaiy  drained  and  covered,  first  with  a  layer  of  earth,  then  with  a 
thatching  of  clean  straw,  and  then  with  soil  sufl&ciently  thick  to  protect  them 
from  the  severest  frosts. 

1946.  Small  crops  of  Mazagaii  Beans  may  be  planted,  with  a  chance  of  their 
standing  the  winter,  and  coming  in  in  May  or  June.     A  crop  of  Earhj  Peai 
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may  be  sown  at  the  same  time^  eithei-  on  a  warm  south  border  or  under  a 
fence,  the  early  Hotspm--pea,  being  the  best  for  the  purpose.  If  the  border  is 
eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  let  the  drills  run  across,  and  sow  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep,  and  three  or  four  feet  asunder,  and  so  arranged  as  not  to  come  in  front 
of  the  stems  of  the  trees  on  the  wall. 

1947.  A  little  Carrot-seed  may  also  be  sown  on  a  warm  border^  with  a  chance 
of  young  carrots  in  spring. 

1948.  All  the  Callage  tribes  require  the  greatest  attention  this  month  in. 
weeding  and  warring  with  caterpillars,  which  now  begin  to  infest  them. 

1949.  Cauliflowers  sown  in  August  will  require  pricking  out,  not  less  than 
four  or  five  inches  apart,  where  some  kind  of  protection  can  be  given  theiii,. 
either  under  a  frame  or  hand-glasses  ;  those  formerly  pricked  out  and  hard- 
ened off  require  planting  out  under  hand-glasses  to  stand  the  winter,  keeping 
the  glasses  close  till  rooted,  and  then  support  them  on  props  two  or  three 
inches  thick  for  air.  Ti'ansplant  Callages  at  the  end  of  the  month,  choosing 
the  strongest  plants,  Coletvorts  should  now  be  planted  out  for  spring  use, 
and  all  the  late-planted  Broccoli  Callages,  kc,  hoed,  so  as  to  loosen  the  soil 
and  destroy  weeds. 

1950.  Some  Lettuces  for  a  spring  supply  may  be  pricked  out  under  a  frame, 
though  the  hardier  kinds  will  frequently  stand  the  winter  on  a  warm  bordei-. 
Lettuce  and  Endive  formerly  planted  out  now  require  tying  up.  Small  supplies 
of  small  salading  sow  weekly  in  boxes.  Keep  winter  spinach  free  from 
weeds,  and  thin  off  where  requisite,  leaving  the  strongest  plants.  Sow  also  a 
small  patch  of  Short-top  and  Salmon  Radishes  in  the  beginning,  and  again, 
towards  the  end,  of  the  month.  If  the  weather  proves  mild,  they  will  advance, 
and  be  ready  for  drawing  in  November  and  December. 


§  4,— Fruit-Gakden. 

1951.  Planting  fruit-trees  should  now  be  proceeded  with  if  the  necessary 
preparations  are  made.  These  preparations  consist  in  draining  and  preparing 
stations,  where  planting  in  the  open  ground  is  intended,  and  preparation  of  the 
border  where  wall-trees  or  espaliers  are  to  be  planted.  The  most  important 
point  in  planting,  next  to  soil  and  subsoil,  is  to  keep  the  collar  of  the  stem  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  removing  all  diseased  or  bruised  fibres,  spreading  the 
roots  out  carefully,  and  putting  fine  soil  over  them  ;  keeping  the  young  tree 
firmly  in  its  place  by  stakes,  without  lifting  or  treading  upon  the  roots  :  the 
autumn  rains  will  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots  better  than  any  other- 
means.  Root-pruning  should  now  be  performed  either  by  lifting  the  trees- 
altogether,  and  replanting,  or  by  digging  a  trench  round  them,  and  removing 
or  shortening  old  roots  of  over-luxuriant  or  perpendicular  growth. 

1952,  Apples  and  Pears  are  now  ripening  fast.  Gather  on  fine  days,  taking 
care  that  the  pears  especially  are  tenderly  handled.  When  laid  in  the  fruit- 
room  for  a  week,  it  should  be  carefully  looked  over :  more  fruit  decays  in  th* 
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first  week  than  for  many  weeks  afterwai'ds,  and  if  not  removed,  it  soon 
affects  others. 

1953.  Peaches  and  Xectar'aie-trees  should  have  all  superfluous  shoots  re- 
moved, and  the  young' wood  left  exposed  to  as  much  sun  as  possible,  to  ripen  the 
shoots,  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  following'  year  depend.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
part  readily  from  the  branches,  sweep  them  off],  but  not  violently,  with  a 
new  birch-broom.  The  trees  will  be  benefited  by  passing  a  light  broom 
over  the  foliage  in  the  direction  of  its  growth.  It  will  detach  the  ripened 
leaves,  and  admit  air  to  the  heart  of  the  tree  and  branches.  Koot-pruning,  if 
thought  requisite,  perform  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The  sign  of  its  being 
required  is  found  in  over- luxuriant  foliage,  with  an  absence  of  fruit;  but  it 
requires  to  be  done  with  caution.  Dig  a  trench  round  the  tree,  one,  two,  or 
three  feet  from  the  stem,  according  to  its  size,  so  as  to  lay  open  all  the  roots. 
All  old  roots  which  have  ceased  to  throw  out  rootlets  or  spongioles,  should  be 
pruned  away  close  to  the  stem,  the  young  roots  trimmed,  and  all  having  a 
tendency  to  tap-root,  or  descend  too  deep,  should  be  cut  away.  This  done, 
till  up  the  trench  with  suitable  fresh  soil  or  compost.  Where  extensive  root- 
pruning  is  necessary,  it  should  be  done  partially  in  two  or  three  years,  re- 
■moving  a  portion  of  the  objectionable  roots  on  each  occasion. 

1954.  Plums. — In  wet  seasons  gather  the  late  sorts,  with  their  stalks  at- 
tached ;  suspend  them  in  the  fruit-room  ;  or,  wrapt  in  thin  paper,  they  will 
keep  for  several  weeks.  Quinces,  medlars,  and  all  sorts  of  nuts,  are  also  now 
fit  to  gather. 

1955.  Paspherries  of  the  autumn-bearing  kind  should  now  be  beai'ing  a  good 
■supply  of  fruit.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  the  canes  which  have  fruited  should 
be  cut  out,  and  the  young  ones  left  three  or  four  to  a  stool :  then  manure,  and 
dig  between  them,  leaving  the  young  shoots  their  full  length  until  the  spring. 
New  plantations  may  now  be  made  ;  the  improved  mode  being  to  plant 
single  canes  about  18  inches  apart,  and  attached  them  to  espaliers. 

1956.  Slrav:herries. — Remove  all  runnei-s  fi'om  the  plants,  and  manure  and 
dig  between  the  rows  ;  using  the  three-tined  fork  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the 
roots.  Runners  may  be  bedded  out  for  new  plantations,  the  formation  of 
which  should  now  stand  over,  however,  till  the  spring. 

1957.  Gooseherries  and  Currants. — To  grow  these  favourite  fruits  in  perfection 
a  deep  and  tolerably  rich  soil  is  required  ;  and  preparatory  to  planting,  this 
should  be  deeply  trenched  and  manvu-ed  with  thoroughly-rotted  dung.  Both 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  well-ripened  wood  of  last  yeai''s 
growth,  slipped  from  the  tree,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  long.  Haviilg  selected 
the  slip  and  separated  it  from  the  j^arent  stem,  cut  oflf  the  top,  leaving  four 
shoots  :  trim  oflf  all  others.  Make  two  or  three  incisions,  penetrating  half 
through  the  stem,  to  expedite  the  process  of  rooting,  and  plant  the  cuttings  in 
•a  nursery-bed  in  rows  a  few  inches  apart  each  way.  When  the  cuttings  have 
made  roots,  transplant  them  into  a  bed  of  deeper  and  i-icher  soil,  pruning 
back  the  four  shoots  to  five  or  six  inches,  and  leaving  two  side  shoots  to  each. 
Here  they  may  remain  a  second  year,  the  four  shoots  now  multiplied  to  eight. 
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i.nd  the  head  beginning  to  assume  its  permanent  shape.  This  is  produced  by 
means  of  hooked  sticks,  by  which  straggling  shoots  are  brought  into  cup-hko 
lorm,  and  forked  twigs,  by  means  of  which  shoots  inchning  inwardly  aro 
pressed  out  to  their  proper  position,  which  should  be  as  nearly  the  horizontal 
r^s  possible. 

195S.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  the  bushes  may  be  planted  out  in 
their  permanent  stations,  which  may  be  from  three  feet  and  a  half  up  to  seven 
or  eight  feet  apart,  according  to  circumstances  ;  that  is,  if  it  is  a  plantation 
entirely  devoted  to  well-selected  bush-fruit,  in  which  no  other  crop  is  to  bo 
cultivated,  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet,  will  do.  Where  they  are  planted 
with  the  intention  of  growing  other  crops  between  them,  six  feet  to  eight 
feet  will  not  be  too  much.  Where  they  are  planted  in  rows  to  divide  tlio 
quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden,  six  feet  will  probably  be  a  convenient  dis- 
tance. In  planting,  dig  out  the  soil  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  ;  smooth  and  level  the  station 
with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  drive  a  stake  firmly  into  the  ground  in  the 
centre,  leaving  it  six  or  seven  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Having 
trimmed  the  roots  of  the  bush,  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  station  with 
-the  roots  radiating  in  all  directions,  regularly  spread  out,  none  of  them 
spreading  over  others,  and  sprinkle  two  inches  of  the  soil  over  them,  pressing- 
it  gently  all  round  into  the  roots  ;  over  this  spread  a  thin  layer  of  well-rotted 
dung,  and  fill  up  the  whole  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  This  done, 
water  the  roots  well,  and  prune  back  all  the  shoots  so  as  to  form  a  cup-like 
bush,  with  branches  radiating  from  the  centre. 

1959.  Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  produce  their  fruit  both  on  the 
young  wood  and  on  the  wood  two,  three,  and  four  years  old  ;  and  generally 
along  the  branches.  The  general  bearers,  therefore,  young  and  old,  of  proper 
growth  and  well  ripened,  must  be  continued  as  long  as  they  remain  fruitful,  cut- 
ting out  from  time  to  time  such  as  are  of  irregular  growth  or  too  crowded, — 
all  branches  and  decayed  wood,  together  with  the  superfluous  or  over-abundant 
young  wood  of  last  summer ;  but  retaining  a  selection  of  young  shoots  whera 
\iecessary,  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  tree  ;  the  rule  being,  to  keep  them  trained  to 
i^  single  stem  below,  while  the  head,  or  general  expansion  of  branches,  is  kept 
open  and  regular. 


§  5.— The  Culture  op  Flowers  under  Glass. 

i()6o.  The  first,  and,  in  many  places,  the  chief  duty  of  the  month,  is  to  see 
tliat  all  tender  and  all  hardy  plants  intended  to  be  bloomed  in  winter  are 
placed  under  the  requisite  shelter.  Nothing  injures  the  former,  or  prevents 
the  perfect  inflorescence  of  the  latter,  mere  than  being  exposed  to  the  chilling 
drenching  rains  that  often  fall  at  this  period  of  the  year.  A  day  or  two  of 
such  untoward  influences  will  do  more  harm  than  months  of  exposure  to 
genial  balmy  air  and  invigorating  dews  have  done  good. 

1961.  It  is  good  practice,  in  fine  weather,  to  place  out,  in  sheltered  situations. 
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many  of  our  heathn,  azaleas,  camellias,  kc.  &c.  ;  bat  better  far  to  keep  them 
entirely  under  glass  than  leave  them  out  too  late  in  the  season.  If  plants 
were  only  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech,  what  a  hubbub  there  would  be  by 
many  a  sheltered  hedge,  sequestered  nook,  and  sunny  wall,  during  this  month, 
—  what  outspoken  criticisms  and  satirical  onslaughts  upon  man's  boasted 
knowledge  of  plant-life  would  be  heard.  How  intensely  sceptical  they  would 
one  and  all  be  concerning  our  affection  and  esteem  for  their  fragrance  and 
beauty.  ''Deeds,  not  words,"  we  submit,  is  what  they  would  exclaim  in  angry 
chorus.  "  It  must  either  be  the  perfection  of  ignorance  or  cruelty  to  leave  us 
starving  here  in  the  cold  October  blast,  while  our  winter  home  is  pale  with 
the  excitement  of  new  paint  and  whiting  to  bid  us  welcome  in.  1  fad  He  who 
made  us  and  bade  us  enwrap  the  earth  in  a  fragrant  mantle  of  beauty  foreseen 
the  perversity  or  stupidity  of  our  mastei-s.  He  would  have  added  to  His  other 
great  and  good  gifts  the  gift  of  locomotion,  and  made  us  alike  independent 
of  your  fussy  indulgence  and  tardy  help,  where  help  is  most  needed." 

1962.  Well,  they  are  all  safe  at  last,  and  a  blush  of  beauty  mantles  over 
every  inch  of  flowers,  and  leaves  an  expression  at  once  of  remorse  for  unldnd 
thoughts  in  the  past,  and  of  gratitude  for  present  favoui's. 

1963.  But  are  they  safe  ?  "  Why,  yes  ;  I  never  saw  them  look  better.  Only 
the  pots  seemed  heavy — the  surface-soil  somewhat  greasy — with  an  occasional 
elevation  here  and  there,  as  if  a  mimic  Vesuvius  had  been  upheaving  its  semi- 
liquid  strata,  and  some  of  the  leaves  had  a  bluish,  slightly-shrivelled,  highly- 
polished  appearance.  But  upon  the  whole, — I  say  upon  the  whole  or  part 
either, — no  symptoms  could  be  worse.  Unless  the  greatest  vigilance  and  skill 
are  at  once  brought  to  bear  upon  the  plants,  patches  of  dead  and  dying 
leaves,  lingering  disease,  and  sudden  deaths,  will  De  the  winter  enjoyment  in 
reserve  for  you.  All  healthy  root-action  has  been  paralyzed  by  the  combined 
influence  of  water  and  worms.  By  their  disintegrating  and  disorganizing 
forces,  both  the  quality  and  texture  of  the  soil  have  been  changed.  While  in 
the  open  ground,  worms  are  efficient  drainers  enough  ;  one  of  the  great  results 
of  their  presence  in  pots  is  to  render  all  drainage  impossible.  They  first  grind 
down  the  soil  into  small  particles,  ana  then  work  tnis  finely-comminuted 
earth  down  among  the  drainage.  This  peculiar  process  blocks  up  the  outlet 
for  the  exit  of  water,  and  speedily  converts  the  wet  composts  into  sheer 
mud.  Not  only  the  mechanical  texture,  but  the  chemical  composition  of  soils 
thus  water-logged  and  worm-worked,  become  so  changed  as  to  totally  unfit 
them  for  the  sustentation  of  plant-life.  The  roots  are  gorged  with  crude  food, 
and  kept  in  a  dirty  bath  of  muddy  water.  No  wonder,  then,  at  yellow  leaves, 
drooping  flower-buds,  and  sickly  hues,  ending  in  death.  Keen  winds,  and 
heavy,  dashing,  cold  rains  or  hail,  are  almost  equally  injurious.  Their 
influence  is  less  seen  and  more  irremediable  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  equally 
potent  afterwards.  Those  blotches,  patches,  and  bruises,  so  common  on 
leaves  and  tender  branches  of  plants  in  winter,  mostly  originate  from  keeping 
them  out  too  late  in  the  autumn.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  gained— much, 
yes,  everything,  may  be  lost— by  the  practice.    Every  prudential,  sanitary. 
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and  economical  consideration,  urges  the  propriety  of  early  housing.  Tho 
plants  themselves  will  express  their  gratitude  in  that  best  and  most  expressive 
of  all  language — a  look  of  perfect  health,  made  manifest  by  glossy  foliage 
and  handsome  flowers.  They  will  adorn  your  houses  in  winter  with  a  summer 
wreath  of  beauty,  and  in  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude  transform  their  fair 
proprietress — at  Christmas  time — into  so  many  lovely  Queens  of  May. 

1964.  In  reward  for  all  this,  see  that  any  plant,  from  the  gorgeous  gay 
camelUa  to  the  humblest  denizen  of  next  yeai-'s  flower-garden,  is  placed  in  safe 
cfiiaHers  at  once.  I  say  safe,  not  warm  quarters :  the  latter  would  be  most 
unsafe.  Plants  that  have  stood  for  months  in  the  free  air  of  heaven  are 
most  impatient  of  confinement.  Unless  the  wind  is  very  cutting,  or  the  ther- 
mometer is  under  40°,  the  houses  should  stand  open  night  and  day  for 
several  weeks  after  the  plants  are  admitted ;  otherwise  the  sudden  change  of 
tempei-ature  would  either  cause  flower-buds  to  drop,  or  excite  to  premature 
wood-growth, — the  probability  being  that  it  would  do  both. 

1965.  All  plants  are  liable  to  injmy  from  this  cause,— camellias  perhaps 
more  than  any  other.  Sudden  transitions  from  an  open,  free, — to  a  close,  con- 
fined atmosphere, — rapid  alternations  of  temperature,  and  either  extremes  of 
wet  or  dry  at  root  or  top,  are  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  causes  of  flower-buds 
dropping  in  this  beautiful  species.  But  the  causes  that  influence  this  plant 
so  powerfully  and  suddenly  afi"ect  all  others  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Hence 
the  importance  of  adopting,  in  all  changes  with  plants,  the  slidinc/scale 
system.  The  change  from  a  low  to  a  high,  or  a  high  to  a  low  temperature, — 
from  a  dry  to  a  moist,  or  a  moist  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  must  be  gradual  and 
easy.  In  one  word,  the  length  of  the  scale  must  be  adapted  to  the  extent 
of  the  change  contemplated ;  and  the  smaller  the  angle  of  inclination  and 
the  slower  the  plants  progress  fi-om  one  elevation  to  another,  the  better  tho 
chance  of  perfect  success, 

1966.  Those  gardeners  who  treat  their  plants  as  ''Punch  "did  the  farmers 
in  his  famous  free-trade  caricatures,  must  expect  to  see  them  go  pell-mell 
to  ruin  ;  but  those  who  treat  them  as  the  farmers  were  ti-eated  in  fact, 
will  find  every  change  effected  in  their  condition  contribute  to  their  health, 
strength,  and  well-being.  The  cultivator  cannot  afford  to  forget  these  princi- 
ples at  any  period  of  the  year ;  but  their  application  is  of  the  first  importance 
during  the  operation  of  housing  plants  for  the  winter.  The  plants  should 
also  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  pots  washed,  and  top-dressed  if  they  require  it  as 
they  are  introduced  into  the  houses.  A  great  deal  may  also  be  done,  by 
proper  arrangement,  to  give  an  air  of  order  and  design, — which  in  themselves 
have  much  of  the  charm  of  beaut3\  Some  people  contend  that  there  is  more  in 
the  manner  of  speaking  than  in  the  matter  uttered.  However  much  of  truth 
•or  falsehood — and  I  believe  there  are  both  in  this,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  often 
more  beauty  and  satisfaction  derived  from  the  orderly  arrangement  of  plants 
than  from  the  plants  themselves.  The  very  same  principles  are  applicable 
here  that  we  have  laid  down  for  the  embellishing  of  flower-gardens.  The 
widely  different  circumstances  will  modify  the  practice,  but  the  same  leading 
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objects  must  be  kept  in  view  ;  and  where  eacli  different  tribe  of  plants  has  ib» 
special  house  devoted  to  its  use,  the  pi-actico  in  the  two  cases  is  not  so  very 
widely  divergent ;  but  where  almost  every  variety  of  plants  have  to  be  crammed 
into  one  house,  cultural,  rather  than  artistic  considerations,  m.ust  control  the 
arrangement.  A  leading  point  in  all  cases  is  to  have  a  system,  and  to  make 
that  obvious.     This  alone  leaves  the  imprint  of  superintending  care. 

1967.  The  predominance  of  cultui'al  considerations  does  not  necessarily  destroy- 
artistic  beauty.  The  grouping  of  different  species  together,  so  essential  to 
the  foiTner,  is  almost  as  necessary  to  the  latter.  Wherever  geraniums,  beaths, 
azaleas,  camellias,  &:c.,  are  not  only  flowered,  but  grown  in  one  house,  the 
grouping  style  is  not  only  the  best  in  a  cultural  sense,  but  is  the  most  effective. 
By  placing  geraniums  and  other  plants  in  flower  in  the  warmest  end  of  such 
a  house,  and  heaths  at  the  very  coldest,  it  is  amazing  what  a  difference  of 
climate,  succession  of  bloom,  and  inexhaustible  pleasure,  may  be  derived  from 
a  single  house.  But  if  the  plants  are  ci'ushed  in  higgledy-piggledy  in  one 
house,  a  suffocating  sense  of  confusion  and  want  of  space  will  be  the  primary 
impression  received  and  retained. 

T96S.  But  this  will  be  the  case  whether  the  glass  comprehend  only  one 
or  twenty  houses,  if  the  rule-of-thumb  want  of  principle  system  of  filling — 
2  won't  call  it  furnishing — be  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  even  houses  of 
bedding  plants  may  be  made  interesting  by  gi-ouping  the  different  species. 
Edgings  and  lines  of  demarcation,  and  different  shapes,  groups,  or  masses, 
on  stage,  shelves,  or  floor,  may  be  formed  with  variegated  geraniums,  alyssums, 
cinerarias,  &c.  Lines  of  gold-  or  silver-edged  geraniums  may  not  onl" 
be  stored  away,  but  form  beautiful  objects  on  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
shelves,  to  contrast  with  Chinese  primroses,  kc. 

1969.  ITie  Coiiservatory. — I  will  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  single  remark 
that  the  conservatory  is  always  dependent  for  three-fourths  of  its  charm- 
upon  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  its  arrangement.  Beautiful  object^ 
beautifully  placed,  lovely  climbei's  neatly  festooned  or  gracefully  trained, 
and  the  preseiTation  of  all  this  beauty  as  long  as  possible,  are  the  grand  desi- 
derata here.  As  a  cool  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  chief  means  to  this  end  in 
summer,  the  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  maintaining  this  structure  at  toe 
.ow  a  temperature.  It  should  never,  unless  in  the  severest  weather,  be  lower 
than  45°.  Comparatively  few  blossoms  will  expand  in  perfection,  or  continue 
so  long,  at  a  lower  temperature  than  this.  From  45°  as  a  night  temperaturo 
to  55°  as  a  day,  is  a  safe  range  for  the  next  four  months  with  fire-heat. 
50°  being  a  safe  daj-  medium  and  55°  the  maximum  by  artificial  means.  If 
the  sun  is  genial  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  to  60°  a  few  hours  in  winter, 
and  air  is  admitted,  it  will  do  no  harm.  In  managing  the  house,  two  thing.s 
must  be  equally  guarded  against, — a  moist  stagnant  atmosphere  and  a  sharp 
current  of  frosty  air.  Although  directly  contrary  in  their  nature,  both  are  almost 
alike  destructive  to  flowers  ;  the  one  rapidly  destroys,  and  the  other  speedily 
blasts,  their  beauty.  The  proper  balancing  of  air  at  rest  and  air  in  motion,  and. 
the  right  proportion  of  moisture  to  be  suspended  in  it  constitutes  the  true  secret 
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of  successml  conservatory  management.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  more  light  that  can  be  secured  for  the  next  four  or  five  months  the  better. 
Hence,  all  shading  may  now  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  foliage  of  the  climbers 
{gradually  reduced,  however  beautiful  they  may  be.  They  should  be  gone  over 
t  wo  or  three  times  until  they  are  finally  cut  in  to  the  smallest  compass  by  the 
middle  of  November,  Every  ray  of  light  at  that  period  is  ahke  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  plants  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Little  or  no  syringing  or 
sprinkling  of  paths  will  now  be  necessary,  except  a  few  sprinklings  over 
chrysanthemum  and  camellia  leaves  for  the  first  week  or  fortnight  after  their 
introduction  from  out  of  doors.  Generally,  at  this  season,  a  suflSciency  of 
vapour  will  rise  from  the  surface  of  pots  and  borders,  without  havin"-  recourse 
to  either  sprinkling  leaves  or  paths.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  latter 
in  performing  the  necessary  watering.  Chrysanthemums  will  require  a  libei-al 
."^upply  of  clear  manure-water  every  day  in  bright  weather,  and  must  never  be 
allowed  to  droop  from  the  want  of  it.  If  they  do,  their  best  and  finest  leaves 
will  be  exacted  as  a  penalty  for  our  neglect,  Chinese  primroses  will  require 
{ he  next  largest  supply  of  water ;  then  early-flowering  epacrises,  camellias, 
1 1  oaths,  &c. 

1970.  Plants  in  full  growth  coming  into  bloom  always  require  more  water 
than  plants  past  their  meridian  and  waning  to  decay.  Therefore  all  I  have 
already  named,  and  early  cinerarias,  &c.,  will  require  much  more  copious 
supplies  than  late-flowering  fuchsias,  geraniums,  begonias,  &c.  &;c.  Semi- 
stove  plants,  such  as  gesneras,  gloxinias,  globe  amaranths,  achimenes,  &c. , 
wnich,  owing  to  their  great  beauty,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  bloom  throughout 
t  he  month  in  this  house,  will  now  require  very  little  water, 

1971.  In  reference  to  all  such,  and  stove-plants  in  general  subject  to  con- 
sciTatory  treatment,  it  is  of  immense  import  nee  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
lower  the  temperature  in  which  they  are  placed  the  less  water  they  require, 
and  vice  versd.  Cold,  which  stimulates  man's  assimilating  organs  to  the 
utmost,  paralyzes  those  of  plants  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  intensity.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  stinted  regimen  in  cold  weather  if  vegetable  life  is  to  be 
preserved  in  full  vigour.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  piant-structures, 
but  are  particularly  applicable  to  a  house  where  luxuriant  health  should  ever 
appear  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  floral  beauty.  Heaths,  epacrises,  late 
pelargoniums,  scarlet  and  other  fuchsias,  geraniums,  arums,  petunias,  salvias. 
Chinese  primroses,  Japan  lilies,  and  chrysanthemums,  will  now  constitute  the 
chief  display  here. 

1972.  Greenhouse  and  Heathery  require  similar  general  treatment,  but  should 
be  kept  five  or  ten  degrees  cooler  than  the  conservatory.  They  will  also 
bear  sharper  currents  of  air  with  impunity.  Leschenaultias,  chorizemas,  &c,, 
in  this  house,  must  be  carefully  examined  for  green-fly.  This  pest  is  very 
]»revalent  among,  and  very  fatal  to,  the  first-named  plants.  Sometimes  it  also 
suddenly  attacks  heaths,  pimeleas,  &c.  As  soon  as  one  is  discovered,  fumi-. 
-ate  instantly  with  tobacco-pHpt;r,  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  eradicate 
scale — white,  black,  or  brown — from  acacias,  clianthus,  and  any  other  infected^ 
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plants,  and  hand-picking  the  only  effective  remedy.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
pronounce  any  nostrums  eflfective  for  the  eradication  of  these  pests.  They  all 
remind  me  of  grandmamma's  receipt  for  catching  the  peacock  by  puting  salt 
on  its  tail 

1973.  To  put  the  nosti-um  on  every  leaf  and  branch  (not  the  tail  merely),  and 
-wash  it  clean  off  with  a  brush,  &c. ;— truly,  I  -would  just  as  soon  wash  it  off 
%\'ith  the  brush,  or  pick  it  off  with  my  fingers,  and  save  the  price  of  the  in- 
fallible remedy.  I  think  Gisliurst's  compound,  Xeal's  soap,  &c,,  may  destroy 
thrip,  as  well, — perhaps  a  little  better,  than  a  strong  decoction  of  clear  soot- 
water  in  soap-suds.  But  as  for  scale  and  mealy  bug,  I  fearlessly  assert,  all  the 
testimonials  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
kill  it  by  dipping  or  washing  in  any  nostrum  whatever.  I  only  wish  I  could, 
.and  regi-et  being  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  reader,  to  make  such 
a  humiliating  admission.  Where  plants  have  become  infested  very  much  with 
either  of  these  pests,  the  most  satisfactory  way,  unless  they  are  very  valu- 
able, is  to  destroy  them.  But  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become  very 
lad.  If  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  a  pick  or  wash  in  time  saves  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine.  And  it  is  in  thus  attacking  insects  in  time,  as  soon  as  one 
is  seen,  that  the  true  secret  of  cleanliness  and  health  lies.  Better  examine  a 
whole  collection  and  not  find  one,  than  allow  one  to  become  a  million  through 
a  month's  oversight.  If  practicable,  therefore,  no  plant  should  be  taken  into 
the  house  without  being  carefully  examined  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
necessary  washings  involved  in  this  operation,  while  essential  to  cleanliness, 
have  also  a  powerful  indirect  influence  in  preserving  the  plants  in  health.  So 
great  is  this  secondary  benefit,  that  some  cultivators  have  maintained  that  no 
collection  of  stove-plants  can  be  preserved  in  luxuriant  health  without  the 
existence  of  these  aids  to  successful  culture.  While  I  would  much  rather  dis- 
pense with  their  assistance,  doubtless  the  ablution  that  tLeir  extermination 
involves,  enables  plants  to  perform  their  respiratory  and  elaboratory  functions 
with  more  ease  and  greater  energ3\ 

1974.  Pelargoniums.— MiLintsdn  a  temperature  of  45°  by  fire-heat,  allowing 
a  rise  of  10°  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.  No  syringing  or  sprinkling 
must  be  permitted  here,  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering,  to  keep  the 
leaves  dry.  Give  air  with  great  caution,  avoiding  biting  winds  and  cold 
draughts.  This  is  necessary  with  Fancy,  which  ai-e  more  tender  than 
either  the  French  or  show  kinds,  as  they  are  termed.  Great  injury  may 
be  done  even  by  keeping  the  door  open  a  few  minutes  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing into  the  house,  and  the  plants  should  never  be  moved  out  to  the  potting- 
shed  for  shifting  after  this  period.  Sudden  changes  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
that  most  provoking  and  troublesome  of  all  diseases  to  which  these  plants 
are  subject, — spot.  I  consider  this  disease  incurable  ;  if  it  unfortunately  ap- 
pears, either  separate  the  plant  from  all  the  others,  or  destroy  it  at  once. 
Nothing  has  given  rise  to  more  dispute  among  geranium -growers  than  this  : 
ii  is  almost  as  knotty  a  point  among  cultivators,  as  is  the  nature  of  electricity 
among  philosophers.     This  much  is  generally  admitted,   that  it  is  consti 
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tutional,  hereditaiy,  and  infectious.  I  believe  it  may  also  be  induced  by  any 
or  all  of  the  following  causes  : — imperfect  drainage  ;  the  use  of  crude  and  not^ 
sufficiently  decomposed  manure  or  leaf-mould  ;  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron, 
in  the  soil ;  sudden  draughts  of  cold  air  ;  using  water  for  the  plants  much  colder 
than  the  temperature  in  which  they  grow  ;  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  on  the 
foliage,  so  as  considerably  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house  previous  to  the- 
admission  of  air  in  the  morning  ;  permitting  the  drops  of  cold  condensed 
vapour  to  drop  from  the  roof  on  the  same  leaf,  or  part  of  a  leaf,  for  days,  per- 
haps weeks  together ;  over-watering ;  using  too  strong  manure-water ;  not 
giving  water  enough,  or  dropping  the  same  on  the  leaves ;  escape  of  gas 
from  flues  ;  careless  fumigation  and  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  especially  if  it  is  cold  and  close  ;  and,  in  fine,  any  or  everything  that 
tends  to  check  the  free  current  of  the  sap  through  root  or  branches,  may  pro- 
duce, and  always  intensifies,  the  destructive  energy  of  this  disease.  By  care- 
fully avoiding  all  these  causes,  the  probability  is,  that  you  will  never  bo 
troubled  by  the  spot,  and  it  is  certain  that  your  care  will  be  rewarded  by 
healthy  and  beautiful  plants.  Green-fly  is  often  troublesome,  but  it  is  easily 
got  rid  of  by  fumigation,  and  with  good  culture  no  other  insect  ever  attacks 
pelargoniums. 

1975.  To  secure  profusion  of  bloom,  early  growth  and  under-potting  are 
of  the  first  importance.  No  matter  how  robustly  a  plant  is  grown,  one 
eighteen  months  old  cannot  be  made  to  flower  so  freely  as  one  four  or  five 
years  old.  Whether  the  closeness  of  tissue,  induced  by  age,  modifies  the 
nature  of  the  sap  during  its  passage  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  probable  that 
the  smallness  of  the  vessels  may  influence,  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the 
quality  of  the  sap.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  age  in  this  and  many  other 
species  is  favourable  to  profuse  inflorescence.  Early  growth  is  of  the  most 
importance.  Plants  to  flower  in  May  should  be  cut  down  by  the  end  of  the 
previous  June ;  have  broken,  been  reduced,  repotted,  and  encouraged  to 
grow  two  or  three  inches  in  a  close  cold  frame,  for  a  fortnight,  and 
have  received  their  final  stopping  by  the  end  of  July,  and  be  placed  iu< 
their  blooming-pot  by  the  1st  of  November.  Success  depends  upon  their 
chief  growth  being  completed  before  Christmas.  No  after-management  can 
compensate  for  the  neglect  of  early  growth.  Any  size  of  plant  or  leaf  may 
be  obtained  at  any  period ;  but  the  flower  will  be  scarce  unless  early  growth 
is  secured.  Under-potting  is  the  next  great  point.  Plants  in  general,  and 
pelargoniums  in  particular,  flower  best  when  they  are  pot-bound ;  that  is, 
when  the  roots  are  trying  with  all  their  strength  to  burst  the  pot  asunder. 
The  energy  they  thus  acquire  appears  to  rush  to  the  other  extremity,  and 
expend  itself  in  flowers.  Some  varieties  will  scarcely  flower  at  all  unless 
their  roots  are  in  this  condition.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  whatever  tends 
to  check  the  extension  of  other  parts,  favours  the  development  of  flowers.  The 
vital  energies  arrested  in  the  formation  of  wood,  concentrate  their  force  in  the 
exhibition  of  bloom.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  vital  force  in  plants  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  on  both  these  functions  simultaneously.    At  aU 
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events,  when  one  is  most  active,  the  other  is  almost  passive,  and  the  power  of 
the  one  is  nearly  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other  :  hence,  whatever 
favom's  the  production  of  wood  (free,  large  potting  for  instance),  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  flower,  and  vice  versd. 

1976.  The  following  is  a  list  of  excellent  show,  French  or  spotted,  and 
fancy  varieties.  Those  marked  thus  *  are  the  most  expensive ;  but  fine 
selections  from  this  list  can  be  had  from  125.  to  6O5.  per  dozen  ; — 

Sliovj  Geraniums. 


Ariel, — nearly  white,  with  dark  carmine 

spot  on  top  petal. 
Amy, — piuk ;  deep  spot  on  upper  petals  ; 

excellent  flower, 
Aurelia, —  purple;  white  centre  j   upper 

petals  maroon. 

*  Bride  (the),— pure  white ;  rosy  carmine 
blotch  ;  fine  rose. 

Blink  Bonny,  —  crimsou,    lower  petals; 

black  blotch,  upper  ;  fiery  margin ;  free- 

bloominp. 
Bianca, — white  lower  petals ;  upper  ditto 

carmine  ;  margin  white. 
Belle  of  the  Season, — lower  petals  white, 

tinged  with  pink ;  upper,  cherry  ;  white 

edges. 

*  Celeste,— rich  orange  lower  petals, 
white  centre ;  upper  petals  maroon, 
edged  with  orange-scarlet. 

Candidate, —  rose    lower    petals;    white 

centre  ;  maroon  and  orange  top. 
Carlos, — rose  lower  petals;  white  centre; 

maroon  top,  edged  with  carmine. 
Conspicuum, — fine  show  variety. 
Delicata,— rose     lower   petals;    maroon 

blotch  on  upper. 
Desdemona, — pure  white  ;    maroon  top 

petals  ;  fine  show  variety. 

*  Destination, — chocolate;   deep  maroon 

spot  on  lower  petals  ;  upper,  maroon 
blotch,  with  an  even  margin  of  the 
ground  colour, 

*  Eclipse,— deep  scarlet ;  maroon  blotch 
on  top  petals. 

Emperor, — crimson    lower  petals;   dark 

upper  petals  ;  showy  and  fine. 
Etna, — scarlet  lower  petals;  maroon  top  ; 

margin  scarlet. 
*Euphemia, — bright  rose  lower  petals  ; 

dark  top ;  carmine  margin ;  white  centre. 
Eastern     Beauty,  —  orange-rose     lower 

petals  ;  upper,  maroon  ;  white  centre. 
Fairest  of  the  Fair,— white  ;  pink  blotch 

on  upper  petals ;   free    bloomer ;    first 

rate  for  exhibition. 
Fair  Helen,- white;  dark  blotch  on  upper 

petals;  margin  white. 

*  i'airy, — lower  petals  pink,  with  maroon 
spots ;  upper,  deep  maroon ;  free 
bloomer. 

Fire-Queen,— fiery  scarlet;  dark  blotch 

on  top. 
Glow-worm, — crimson    scarlet ;    maroon 

blotch  on  upper  petals. 


*  Garibaldi,  —  rose  lower   petals,   whito 

centre ;    top,    dark    maroon  ;    strong 

habit. 
Governor-General,  —  deep    rose,    tinte*! 

orange  ;  maroon  top  ;  first-rate  show 

variety. 
General  Havelock, — lower  petals  bright 

rose;  white  centre;  upper  petals  dark 

crimson  ;  fine  show  variety. 

*  Hyperion, — rich  scarlet  lower  petals; 

maroon,  upper;  fiery  margin. 

*  Hesperus,- bright  salmon;  dark  blotcii 
on  upper  petals. 

Jacques,— orange-rose  lower  petals;  dark 

top. 
Jessica,— salmon  lower  petals ;  rich  top ; 

orange  margin. 
King,— scarlet ;  tall  grower. 

*  Lady  of  the  Lake,— delicate  pink  shade.l 
lower  petals;  upper,  maroon;  fine 
form  ;  good. 

Lady  Alice  Peel,— soft  pale  lilac ;  maroou 

blotch  ;  white  centre. 
Leviathan, — purple ;  large  blotch  on  upper 

petals;    very    large;    splendid     show 

variety. 
Lady  Canning, — large  rose  ;  white  centre ; 

dark  spot  on  upper  petals. 

*  Mrs.  Hoyle,— violet-rose  lower  petals  ; 

black  spot ;  good. 
Mrs.  Benyon, — deep  rose;  white  centre; 

upper  petals  rich  maroon. 
Mars, — deep  crimson;  very  constant;  fine 

and  good. 
Mr.  I'oster, — rich  l«ke  lower  petals;  upper 

dark  crimson,  shaded  rose ;  pure  white 

centre. 
*Patroaess, — ^large  white;  shaded  crimsou 

on  upper  petals;  white  margin;  fine 

form. 
Perdita,  —  crimson  lower   petals,    whito 

centre  ;  black,  upper  ditto. 

*  Prince  of  Hesse, — deep  rose  and  ^«'^ 
lower  petals ;  top  ditto  rich  maroon  ; 
carmine  edge;  white  centre. 

*Princetta,— rose  and  dark  red  lower 
petals  ;  upper,  crimson  ;  white  centre. 

Princess  Beatrice,  —  white  lower  petals; 
maroon  top  ;  white  margin;  good. 

*  Prince  of  Wales,— rose   lower    petals; 

dark  maroon  top  ;  white  centre;  fine. 
Queen  of  Scarlets, — rosy  scarlet;  black 
spot. 
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*  Queen  of  England,  —  splendid  white, 
with  rosy  carmine  spot. 

JJosa  Bonhenr,— tinted  carmine  lower 
petals;  white  centre;  top  petals  very 
dark,  and  striking. 

[Rosalind,— crimson  lower  petals;  upper, 
black,  with  fiery  margin. 

^Review, — crimson  lower  petals,  white 
edge ;  upper  ditto  glossy  black. 

Eose  Celestial, — soft  rose  lower  petals, 
white  centre ;  maroon  blotch  on  top 
petals,  edged  with  rose  ;  good. 

*  Kuby, — large  rosy  purple  flower;  first 
rate  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  —  orange-red  lower 
petals,  white  centre  ;  upper  petals 
dark  maroon. 

Sunset, — bright  rosy  scarlet ;  fine. 


Scarlet  Germ,— fine  rosy  scarlet,  with  deep 
spot  on  upper  petals. 

Snowdrop, — pure  white,  with  small  pur- 
ple blotch. 

*  The  Lady  of  Quality,  —  orange-rose, 
maroon  spot  on  top  petals;  clear  white 
centre. 

•The  Gem  of  Roses, — a  peculiar  shade  of 
rose  ;  large  white  throat ;  maroon  spot 
on  top  petals. 

*  Transcendant, — bright  crimson  lower 
petals  ;  black  top  petals  ;  smooth,  rich, 
line  fiower. 

Viola, — lilac  lower  petals,  white  centre, 
maroon  top. 

*  Volunteer, — white    centre,   and    edges 

tinted  with  carmine. 


French  or  Sjiotted  varieties. 


Admiration,— rose,    edged    with    white; 

dark  spots  on  upper  petals. 
Adam   Bede, — deep  pink,    under  petals 

crimson,     margined    with  the  bottom 

colour. 
*Arthur  Henderson, — very  dark  maroon ; 

black  spots  ;  light  centre. 
^Archimede    Rose,  —  crimson  ;    maroon 

spots. 
■Bertie, — deep  rose ;  rich  spots  on  lower 

petals ;     upper    ditto    carmine ;     fine 

good  show  variety. 
Bracelet, —  large      rose-maronn    spots; 

dark  blotch  on  upper  petals ;  fine. 
Beadsman, — pale  pink;  maroon  spots  on 

centre  petal. 
Black    Diamond, — dark    crimson,    mar- 
gined with  rosy  scarlet. 
■^Constellation, — quite  new;  beautiful. 
*Chevalier, — crimson;  dark  maroon  spots 

and  blotches. 
Count  Cavour, — rose-white  centre;  dark 

spots  on  all  the  petals. 
^Criterion, — pure  white  lower  petals,  with 

rosy.purple  spots  at  the   base ;  upper 

ditto  black, 
Duchesse  de    MalakoS", — white  ground; 

light  purple  blotches. 
Dr.  Audrey, —  light-crimson  rose;  dark 

blotch ;  beautilully  fringed. 
Due    de    Magenta,  —  deep   rose;     dark 

maroon  spot ;  white  centre. 
Eclipse,  —  brilliant    scarlet;    fine    dark 

spots. 
*Edmond  Bossier,  —  carmine  rose,  lower 

petals;    upper,   black    maroon;   black 

£-pots ;  purple  veins, 
iindymion, — bright  rose ;   all  the  petals 

spotted  with  black. 
Sugoue  Duval, — fine  purple, 
iiiole, — mulberry  lower  petals,  with  upper 

ditto  with  dark  blotches. 
Fairj'  Queen, — rose-maroon  blotch  ;  white 

centre ; fine. 
*Fair    Rosamond,  —  white,    with  purple 

*pot9;  good. 


Guillaume  Peveryns, — lilac-maroon  spots. 
Gnstave  Odier,— crimson  lake;    crimson 

blotch  ;  good  habit. 
Gcant  des  Batailles, — white,  shaded  with 

crimson-scarlet  spots;  fine  large  flower. 
Hortense, — salmon-rose  ;  crimson  blotch. 
Imperatiice  Eugenie, — pure  white;  dark 

violet  spot. 
James    Odier, —  bright  carmine,   tipped 

with  rose  ;  violet  spot. 
*Leo, — orange-rose    spot  on  lower,  and 

blotch  on  top  petals. 
Madame    Furtado,  —  blush    spot;    rosy- 
crimson. 
Madame  Pescatore, — rose-crimson  spot; 

dark  blotch  on  upper  petals. 
*Mara,  —  rose,   with  white  edges;   dark 

spots,  shaded  with  violet. 
Osiris, — rich  crimson ;  dark  spots  onupper 

petals. 
Oscar  Lisible,  —  carmine  ;  light  maroon 

blotch ;  white  centre. 
Pandora, — scarlet,  v.ith  light  margin. 
Perrugino, — superb  pink,  with  large  spots, 
*Phiton,  —  deep   crimson;   dark  maroon 

spots  ;  white  centre. 
Painted  Lady, — pink ;  white  edges  ;  ma- 
roon spots. 
*Rupee,  —  purple    lower    petals ;    black 

upper  ditto  ;  fine  purple  margin. 
Riflemen, — crimson-scarlet;  black  spots; 

fine  free-grower. 
Rubens, — flower  crimson ;  scarlet  blotch ; 

maroon  spots. 
Sansparcil, — bright  rose;   crimson  spot; 

good  form. 
Salvator    Rosa, — rose,    shaded    violet; 

brown  spots  ;  white  centre. 
Scaramouch, — fine  exhibition  variety, 
*  Senior  Wrangler, — peach;  maroon  spots; 

shaded  margin. 
Spotted  Pet, — lilac;  maroon  spots ;  large 

blotcn  on  upper  petals. 
*Telegraph,  —  crimson     lower     petals; 

upper,  bright  maroon;  deep  habit;  free 

bloomer. 
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*The  Comet,  —  bright  crimson  lower 
petals,  maroon  spots ;  upper  ditto,  rich 
maroon ;  deep,  fine  bloomer. 


Yicomtesse  de  Bellevue,  —  bright  crim- 
son, faint  spots;  white  centre,  shading 
to  violet. 


Fancy  Ga^^iums. 


Annie,  —  deep     pnrple-maroon ;     white 

throat  and  margin. 
Advancer,  —  mulberry,    light    margin ; 

lower  petals  blush. 
*Amy  Sedgewick, — rose ;  fine  form  and 

quality ;  clear  white  centre  and  edges. 
Adele, — light    rose,   white  belt  on   each 

petal;  good  form. 
Bridesmaid,— lavender  rose,   edged  with 

white  ;  good  form  and  substance. 
Beauty  of  Slough, — ^rosy-crimson  ;  white 

centre;  fine. 
Crimson    King,  —  crimson,     dwarf    and 

showy ;  medium  size. 
Cassandra, — crimson  and  white. 
Celestial, — bright  light  rose. 
Claudiana, — crimson    upper  petals;  light 

margin. 
Cloth  of  Silver,— silvery  white,  with  deli- 
cate rose  blotch. 
*Countes3  Waldegrave, — dense  crimson  ; 

white  throat;  fine. 
Decision,  —  mottled  crimson ;  margined 

white. 
Delight,  —  rosy    crimson  ;    upper  petals 

bright  cerise ;      delicate    habit ;    light 

throat  and  edges. 
Delicatum,  —  white,   with    delicate   rose 

blotch. 
Dictator, — mulberry,  edged  vrith  white. 
•Emperor  of  Morocco, — mulberry;  lilac 

throat  and  edges. 


Evening    Star,  —  rich    purple    crimson; 

white  edge;  fine. 
Formosum, — rich  carmine;  lower  petals 

mottled  white. 
Fairy, — pretty  lilac;  white  upper  petals. 
Fleur  de  Marie, — clear  white,  with  purple 

blotch  and  spots. 
Xing    of   Eoses, — carmine  'rose;   white 

centre. 
•Mademoiselle  Patti, — pink  lower  petals; 

violet  rose  upper  ditto. 
Moonlight, — light  rose;  white  margin  and 

centre. 
Negro,  —  very  dark ;    white  throat  and 

margin. 
•Painter, — violet-crimson ;   light    margin 

on  upper  petals. 
Princess  Eoyal, — silvery  white  lilac  ;  rose 

blotch  on  upper  petals. 
Perfection, — violet  rose,  margin  white. 
EosabeUa, — carmine;  white  margin;  lower 

petals  white. 
Sarah   Turner, — crimson,    suff'used  with 

purple ;  lower  petals  white  ;  fine. 
Sweet  William, — various  shades  of  colour  ; 

peculiar  edge. 
Undine,  —  very    large,    rosy  lake,    with 

light  throat  and  edges. 
Venus, — light ;  lower  petals  suff'used  with 

pale  pink ;  upper  petals  rose  ;  fine. 
Tivid, — very  bright  rosy-crimson;  whito 

throat ;  fine. 


1977.  Stove. — Vincas,  Clerodendrons,  &;c.,  that  have  finished  flowering, 
should  now  be  cut  back,  and  after  they  have  slightly  SroZre,  be  shaken  out  of 
the  pots,  and  inserted  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  for  they  seldom  winter  well 
in  large  pots.  Water  liberally  poinsettias,  justicias,  begonias,  gesneras, 
&c.,  coming  into  bloom, — other  plants  going  out  of  flower  water  scantily.  All 
watering  should  now  be  done  in  the  morning  ;  and  sprinkling,  &c.,  unless  on 
very  bright  days,  entirely  dispensed  with.  Drips  of  water  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  variegated  begonias,  or  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  after  thi» 
period :  their  impaired  vitality,  combined  with  the  decrease  of  solar  heat, 
renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  from  this  cause ;  the  structure 
of  the  leaves  speedily  becomes  decomposed,  and  large  blotches  or  holes  appear, 
in  consequence.  Climbers  on  roofs,  and  all  artificial  shade,  must  be  gra- 
dually and  finally  removed  during  the  month.  From  this  time  to  the  middle 
of  January  the  utmost  amount  of  solar  light  attained  in  our  climate  is  all 
too  little  for  the  natives  of  tropical  climes  that  generally  find  a  home 
in  our  plant-stoves.  During  cold  nights  a  temperature  of  60°  will  be  suf- 
ficient, rising  to  70°  during  the  day,  which  must  be  the  utmost  maximvmi  of 
fire-heat  permitted  for  the  next  four  months  :  five  or  ten  higher  degrees  from 
Bolar  influence  will  be  very  serviceable.    However,  air  must  in  such  cases  be 
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given  at  once,  and  caution  used  to  prevent  the  artificial  and  solar  heat  exert- 
ing their  full  force  simultaneously.     Few  plants  are  proof  against  the  disas- 
trous shi-ivelliug  influences  of  being  thus  placed  between  two  fires :  neither  is 
.  it  at  all  necessary  to  give  air  daily.    Often  for  a  week  together,  a  sweet  genial 
atmosphere  may  be  maintained  within,  when  the  outside  air  is  totally  unfit  for 
admission.     Nothing  requires  greater  practical  knowledge  and  sounder  judg- 
ment than  the   ventilation  of  tropical  plant-structures  in  winter;  a  happy 
medium  between  the  close  glass-case  and  cutting-hurricane  system  is  the 
grand  desideratum,  and  nothing  but  enlightened  experience,  and  an  innate 
sympathy  with  the  plants  cultivated,  can  confer  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  the  performance  of  this  important  operation.     It  should  ever  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  plants  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  purifying  their  own 
atmosphere  within  certain  limits ;   and  that,   consequentl}',   the  incessant 
admission  of  ungenial,  harsh,  external  air,  is  not  essential  to  their  healthy 
existence.      On   the   other  hand,  they  rapidly  exhaust  the  supply  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  present  in  a  given  quantity  of  air,  and,  therefore,  an  occa- 
sional change  of  air  is  essential  to  furnish  them  with  food.     Not  only  that, — 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  liberated  bears  a  relative  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  consumed ;  consequently,  the  less  of  the  latter  appro- 
priated by  plants,  the  less  of  the  former  is  given  back  to  the  air,  and  it 
becomes   the    sooner   deteriorated    in    consequence.      It  therefore  follows, 
that  while  for  a  limited  period  plants  may  thrive  in  the  same  atmosphere, 
their  constitution  and   necessary  wants  demand  a  change  sooner  or  later. 
The  fi-equency  of  the  change  i-equired    will  very  much  depend    upon  the 
energy  with    which   the    vital    force  is    being  expended.     In  other  words, 
the     faster    the    plant    grows,    the     more    fresh     air    will    be    necessary. 
Now,  as  winter  is   the   dormant  period,   less  external   air  is  requisite  in 
winter  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.     The  fact  thus  elucidated  is  of 
immense  practical  importance  to  the  cultivator  ;  for  just  when  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  admit  such  air,  we  discover,  both  by  science  and  experience, 
that  its  presence  may  be  largely  dispensed  with.     This  remark  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  cultivation  of  orchids  ;  it  even  applies  with  double  force  to 
them  ;  for,  as  most  of  these  will  now  be  comparatively  dormant,  this  house 
may  often  remain  for  a  month  without  fresh  air  with  impunity.     The  great 
points  are  a  dry  atmosphere  and  a  comparatively  low  temjDerature, — from  65° 
to  70°,  and  the  maintenance  of  all  in  a  dormant  state.     Now  is  the  great 
cleaning  season  ;  every  scale,  bug,  earwig,  cricket,  &c.,  must  now  be  ferreted 
out  and  destroyed. 

1978.  Forcing-Fit. — Introduce  the  first  batch  of  rhododendrons,  kalmias, 
Ghent  and  Indian  azaleas,  &c.  ;  also  some  tea  and  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  and 
early-flowering  and  sweet-scented  geraniums,  white  and  Anne  Boleyn  pinks, 
perpetual  carnations,  and  lily  of  the  valley ;  also  Salvia  gesneraflora,  late 
gesneras,  and  Euphorbia  polygonifolia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  some 
hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.,  potted  towards  the  end  of  September,  should  now  bo 
pushed  forward  in  this  structure.     Procure,  and  pot  forthwith,  the  whole^ 
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Stock  of  hyacintlis,  crocuses,  narcissuses,  tulips,  jonquils,  and  other  haruy 
bulbs. 

1979.  Cold  Fits  and  Frames.  —Give  all  the  air  possible,  unless  it  actually 
freezes ;  guard  against  damp  and  over-crowding ;  carefully  examine  mignonette, 
•stocks,  &c.,  and  remove  every  bit  of  mould  the  moment  it  appears.  Provide 
mats  or  reed  covers  in  readiness  against  frost ;  keep  the  glass  clean,  and  let 
vigilant  attention  to  the  minutest  details  be  the  keynote  of  your  successful 
cultui-e  of  flowers  under  glass  in  "brown  October."— D.  T.  F. 


§  6.— Culture  of  Fruit  u^tder  Glass. 

1980.  In  our  climate,  it  must  be  cultivated  under  glass,  if  at  all,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ;  and  those  who  wish  for  peaches  or  grapes  on  their  tablo 
in  May  must  begin  this  month.  The  fii-st  part  of  the  old  proverb  of  "  Early  to 
bed,  early  to  rise,"  &c.,  gives  an  excellent  cue  to  the  theory  of  the  successful 
culture  of  early  fruit.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  practice  commended 
in  this  old  saw  ai-e  not  greater  than  the  great  truth  taught  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  earlier  we  go  to  bed  the  earlier  wo  will  rise. 

loSx.  Early  work  calls  for  early  rest;  and  where  this  call  is  refused,  tho 
work  will  either  be  badly  performed,  or  the  machine  will  speedily  be  woni  out. 
Hence,  if  plants  are  required  to  move  to  any  good  purpose  earli/  in  the  autumn, 
they  must  rest  early  in  the  summer.  Only  thus  can  they  be  endued  with 
sufficient  momentum  to  overcome  the  dull,  heavy  inertia;  of  the  dead  season  ; 
forcing  plants  now,  is  like  a  steam-engine  dragging  a  heavy  train  up  a  steep 
■incline  :  it  will  do  it  all  the  easier  if  it  has  just  run  down  a  rapid  fall  on  tho 
•other  side.  Analogous  to  the  power  of  resistance  thus  acquired  is  the  sleep 
of  vegetable  life  previous  to  the  awakening  of  its  energies.  It  will  scarcely 
move  at  all  at  this  season  unless  its  resources  have  been  husbanded,  and  its 
vital  energies  intensified  by  some  such  means  as  this.  The  decrease  of  the 
•sun's  enlightening,  mellowing,  and  revivifying  power ;  the  shortness  of  tho 
day ;  the  intensity  of  the  cold  ;  all  exert  a  powerful— well-nigh  all-powerful- 
somniferous  influence  on  vegetable  life.  How  poor  a  substitute  is  artificial 
heat  and  moisture  (the  only  life-exciting  agents  in  our  power)  for  that  intense 
light  and  omnipotent  energy  which  arouses  with  irresistible  might  all  plants 
from  their  sleep  in  the  natural  spring.  However,  if  plants  have  had  a  good 
lono-  rest,  and  if  they  have  first  of  all  finished  their  summer  work  well  by 
thoroughly  ripening  their  wood  before  they  went  to  bed,  it  is  astonishing 
what  an  influence  a  warm  bath  has  in  arousing  them  to  vigorous  exertion. 
Only  it  must  not  be  too  warm  ; — water,  at  a  temperature  of  50°,  applied  at  first 
with  a  syringe  all  over,  in  the  form  of  a  shower-bath,  will  suffice.  A  tempera- 
ture of  45°  or  50°  being  maintained  at  the  same  time,  and  the  bath  being 
repeated  twice  a  day,  the  plants  will  begin  to  rub  their  eyes— push  the  bark 
•off  the  buds,  and  open  them  and  look  about,— that  is,  the  buds  expand 
•out  of  their  case.    No  sooner  do  they  become  thoroughly  awakened,  than  they 
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nvast  be  jprovided  with  work ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  forcing 
is  to  allow  them  to  go  to  sleep  after  they  have  begun  to  break.  Sudden  depres- 
>ions  of  temperature  always  have  this  tendency  :  they  chock  growth,  or,  in 
other  words,  send  them  to  sleep  again ;  and  this  sleep  in  working  hours  is 
iilways  fraught  with  dauger,  often  produces  death, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  stimulants  necessary  to  induce  new  growth, — the 
mere  fact  of  its  forcible  cessation,  from  cold  or  excess  of  heat,  is  pregnant  with 
disease  and  disaster  to  plant -Ufe. 

19S2.  From  the  time  the  bud  bursts  its  horny  sheath  until  the  luscious 
fruit  melts  in  your  mouth,  all  work  and  no  play,  — all  growth  and  no  check, — 
must  be  the  stern  regimen  of  the  successftil  cultivator.  If  this  is  important 
r.t  all  seasons,  it  is  essential  now.  It  is  only  by  constant  and  vigorous  action 
that  the  inertice  of  the  dead  season  can  be  conquered.  Velocity  of  motion 
is  the  best  antidote  to  the  resistance  of  friction ;  so  is  a  rajDid  and  vigorous 
How  of  the  sap  essential  to  healthy  growth.  At  this  season,  unless  the  sap  is 
urged  on  with  power,  the  chances  are  it  will  not  flow  at  all  ;  but  an  excess  of 
speed  must  also  be  avoided  ;  for  what  is  gained  in  speed  is  often  lost  in  safety. 
The  inertice  of  friction  may  be  overcome  at  the  expense  of  destroying  the 
centre  of  gravity  ;  so  may  an  elongation  of  parts  be  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  solidity  and  strength.  Motion  in  itself  is  of  little  use,  and  may  be  appUed 
to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Guided  by  intelligence  and  skill,  it  subserves  the 
highest  interests  of  man  ;  so  the  motion  of  the  sap  through  vegetable  vessels, 
either  fast  or  slow,  is  in  itself  of  but  little  conseqtience.  Unless,  however, 
thwarted  by  man's  stupidity  or  ignorance,  that  fluid  is  destined  to  form 
verdant  leaves,  lovely  flowers,  or  luscious  fruits.  When  man  undertakes  to 
control  the  time,  circumstances,  and  results  of  its  motion,  great  wisdom  and 
skill  must  guide  his  movements,  or  he  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  fir.st  preli- 
minary to  success  is  a  clear  perception  of  the  object  in  ■view, — that  object  is 
fruit.  A  too  rapid  extension  of  parts  is  unfavourable  to  fruitfulness  ;  there- 
lore  this  must  be  avoided.  The  embryo  fruits  are  enwrapped  in  the  buds,  and 
the  more  vigorously  they  can  be  made  to  unwind  themselves,  the  more  robust 
and  vigorous  v;ill  the  young  fruit  be.  Heat  in  moderation,  and  a  genial 
atmosphere,  favour  this  vigour  ;  heat  in  excess,  or  an  enervating  atmosphere, 
destroys  it.  Hence  the  importance  of  striking  a  balance  between  ojiposing 
ibrces,  and  securing  a  happy  medium  favourable  to  our  purpose.  That  pur- 
pose is  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  fruit  in  the  shortest  period  of  time, 
from  the  smallest  possible  space.  A  thorough  comprehension  of  what  is  hero 
stated,  with  the  practical  instruction  already  imparted,  and  yet  to  be  given, 
will  enable  any  and  all  of  your  readers  to  approximate  at  least  towards  theso 
desiderata. 

1983.  Peach-hozise. — Supposing  that  the  fruit  was  gathered  in  May  or  June, 
the  lights  removed  in  July,  the  trees  pruned  in  August  or  September,  they 
may  now  be  thoroughly  painted  over  with  a  composition  consisting  of  equal  parts 
sulphur,  clay,  cow-dung,  and  soot.  The  borders  should  also  be  forked  up, 
six  inches  or  one  foot  of  the  old  soil  removed,  if  that  is  practicable,  for  roots, 
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and  tlie  same  quantity  of  turfy  maiden  loam  substituted  in  its  place.  Every 
bit  of  trellis  and  wood -work  should  also  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  unless  the  house  has  just  been  painted,  the  walls  whitewashed,  coloured, 
or  painted,  and  the  hot-water  pipes  painted  over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
lime  and  sulphur.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  omit  the  painting  from  the 
first  12  feet  fi-om  the  boiler  on  the  flow-pipe.  If  the  roots  are  at  all  dry, 
water  with  manure-water  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  which  will  not  only  moisten, 
but  gently  excite  the  roots,  by  considerably  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
soil.  Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  success  in  cleanliness  and  suitable 
food,  place  the  lights  on,  and,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  leave  them  half-down 
night  and  day  for  the  first  week.  If  the  roof  is  a  fixture,  give  all  the  air- 
possible  at  front  and  back,  and  leave  the  door  open.  Sprinkle  the  trees  over- 
head several  times  a  day  ;  sprinkle  paths,  &c.,  and  maintain  an  atmosphere- 
like  a  cool  April  morning.  Proceed  thus  during  the  entire  month,  varying^ 
of  course,  your  treatment,  the  quantity  of  air,  &c.,  by  the  nature  of  the 
external  atmosphere.  A  tempei-ature  of  50°,  however,  should  never  be 
exceeded  by  fire-heat,  if  fire  becomes  necessary,  which  is  not  often  the  case, 
during  this  month. 

1984.  Vinery. — All  preliminary  matters  may  proceed  here  exactly  on  the 
same  principle  as  for  the  peach-house.  In  all  forcing,  either  of  flowers  or 
fruit,  let  cleanliness,  both  present  and  prospective,  be  your  first  care.  Hence, 
before  the  painting,  kc,  let  every  bit  of  loose  bark  that  will  rub  off  witli  j-our 
hand  be  removed.  I  don't  approve  of  severe  barking,— scraping  it  off  with 
knives,  &c.  ;  as,  although  vines  have  endogenous  stems,— that  is,  increase 
from  the  inside,  and  not  from  the  out,  and  their  bark  is  consequently  not 
essential  to  their  healthy  existence, — still  it  is  useful  in  retaining  moisture  on 
their  stems  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  nature  never  intended  that  they  should 
present  the  appearance  of  so  many  peeled  sticJcs.  Both  tidiness  of  appearance 
and  the  destruction  of  insects  require  the  removal  of  that  which  is  loose  and 
easily  removed  ;  to  go  beyond  this,  if  not  certainly  injurious,  is  obviously 
unnecessary,  and  a  tedious  loss  of  time.  The  varieties  best  for  early  forcing 
are  the  Dutch  White-water,  Pvoyal  Muscadine,  Joslin's  St.  Albans,  and  Black 
Hambro.  Give  them  the  same  general  treatment  as  that  recommended  for 
peaches  during  the  month. 

1985.  Prune  other  vineries  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  if  the  leaves  are  tho- 
roughly matured,  the  wood  almost  as  hard  as  bone,  and  they  are  required  ta 
•start  afresh  in  January.  If  neither  of  these  conditions,  nor  all  of  them,  are 
present,  defer  the  pruning  for  another  month.  Carefully  look  over  grapes  twice 
a  week,  removing  every  dead  berry  or  leaf  that  may  have  fallen  on  a  bunch. 

1986.  If  late  grapes,  such  as  Muscats  and  West  St.  Peter's,  are  not  ripe, 
they  must  be  ripened  off  with  a  brisk  fire  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  not 
ripened  forthwith,  they  will  not  only  be  deficient  in  flavour,  but  will  not  keep- 
well.  When  a  bunch  of  grapes  has  to  be  cut  at  once,  either  to  make  room  or 
prune  the  vines,  nine  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  branch  should  be  cut  with  them, 
and  the  bunches  be  suspended  in  a  cool  dry  room  :  they  will  often  keep  better  ia 
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such  positions  than  on  the  vine.  In  all  cases  where  orange-trees  or  other  plants 
are  compelled  to  be  placed  in  houses  containing  ripe  grapes,  I  would  advise 
that  the  latter  be  cut  and  thus  stored  away.  I  have  kept  grapes  so  for  three 
months ;  Muscats  keeping  best,  Hambro  and  West  St.  Peter's  next ;  and 
Frontignacs  worst  of  all.  Grapes  cut  for  this  purpose  must  never  be  laid 
tloa-n;  cut  them  carefully,  leaving  all  the  leaves  on  the  branch.  Hand  a  couple 
of  bunches,  one  at  a  time,  to  an  assistant,  and  proceed  to  hang  them  up.  The 
slightest  bruise  by  laying  them  on  their  side,  or  allowing  two  bunches  to  be 
carried  in  one  hand,  would  prevent  their  keeping.  The  riper  they  are,  the 
more  care  is  necessary  in  this  respect.  If  slightly  shrivelled,  they  keep  all  the 
better.  In  fact,  I  believe  shrivelled  Muscats  would  hang  in  this  way  for  six 
months  without  injui-y.  This  mode  of  clearing  a  house  at  once  is  often  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  cultivator,  and  may  be  adopted  with  the  utmost 
confidence. 

1987.  Pineries. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  pots  of  succession  and 
other  i^ines  (say  two  inches  thick)  with  partially  decayed  tan  or  leaves  for 
the  wintei'.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  watering  through  the  winter 
months,  and  maintains  the  roots  in  that  medium  state  of  dryness  so  favour- 
able to  the  health  of  the  plants  during  that  period.  Those  planted  out  in 
beds  might  be  mulched  over  in  a  similar  way.  The  less  water  that  can  be 
given  to  pines  in  any  stage  during  winter,  consistent  with  their  health,  the 
better  :  their  peculiar  structure  renders  them  especially  liable  to  injury  from 
the  accumulation  of  moisture  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  water  for  the  next  four  months,  the  water  must  be  applied  to  the  soit 
onbj.  It  is  often  necessary  to  use  a  bent  tube,  with  a  funnel  at  one  end,  to 
prevent  it  falling  upon  the  leaves.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  from  the 
continuance  of  bright  sunshine,  or  any  other  cause,  becomes  too  dry,  it  will  be 
better  to  secure  the  necessary  humidity  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  floor  and  heating  apparatus,  rather  than  by  syringing  overhead.  After  this 
period  maintain  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°  to  all  pines,— the  maximum 
being  applied  to  the  fruiting  plants.  Th9  bottom-heat  may  range  from  five  to 
ten  degrees  in  excess  of  the  atmospheric  temjoerature.  Give  a  little  air  when 
the  external  air  is  sufficiently  genial  ;  guard  against  sudden  changes,  and 
maintain  a  growing  atmosphei'e  to  fruit  swelling  off.  Cut  pines  in  winter  a 
week  before  the}''  are  ripe,  and  place  them  in  a  hot  dry  place  (near  the  kitchen 
tire  will  do),  in  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to  90°.  This  will  prevent  all  risk 
of  the  fruit  decaying,  and  vastly  improves  the  flavour. 

1988.  Melons. — A  second  or  third  crop  may  occasionally  be  well  ripened 
during  this  month.  If  in  pits,  renew  linings,  &c.,  to  maintain  a  brisk  heat ; 
if  in  houses,  keejj  the  fires  moving  to  secure  a  bottom-heat  of  80°,  and  a  sur- 
face one  of  70°.  Beware  of  watering  to  excess,  as  less  can  be  thrown  off"  by 
the  leaves  now  than  earlier  in  the  season  ;  consequently,  more  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  fruit,  which  is  apt  to  burst,  and  often  becomes  insipid  in  con- 
se<iuencc.  With  care  upon  this  point,  melons  may  often  be  ripened  as  success- 
fully in  October  as  in  August. 
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1989.  Fif/s.— These  may  possibly  bo  ripening  their  third  crop ;  if  so,  a 
brisk  temperature  of  65°  or  70^  must  be  kept  up.  If  the  second  crop  is 
gathered,  and  a  third  is  not  wanted,  reduce  the  supply  of  water  and  the  tem- 
perature to  a  minimum,  to  induce  rest  or  hasten  maturity. 

1990.  Orchard- house,  unless  used  to  ripen  fruit  that  has  been  retarded 
behind  a  north  wall,  must  now  stand  open  night  and  day,  or  the  trees  be  re- 
moved outside,  and  the  house  be  devoted  for  three  months  to  storing  bedding 
plants,  &c.  If  the  trees  are  planted  out  in  the  borders,  then  tbe  lights  may  be 
stored  away  for  three  months,  or  used  ^or  other  structures.  la  all  cases 
secure  a  season  of  perfect  repose  for  the  trees, 

1991.  StraAvherrles.— These  will,  or  ought  to  have  completed  their  growth 
for  the  season  :  the  sooner  they  go  to  rest  the  oetter.  The  floors  of  orchard- 
houses  are  the  best  possible  wintering-places  ;— as  cool  as  possible,  without 
being  frozen,  is  all  the  winter  treatment  they  require.  Properly  placed,  it 
is  seldom  indeed  that  they  require  any  water  until  they  are  wanted  to  grow. 
Lacking  the  floor  or  stage  of  any  cool  house  or  cold  pit,  the  next  best  mode 
of  keeping  them  is  to  stack  them,  not  exactly  as  reaped  corn  is  stacked, 
with  all  the  heads  inwards,  but  just  the  reverse— heads  out,  if  you  please. 
The  stack  can  be  built  on  any  dry  bottom  ;  the  best  possible  position  being, 
however,  the  south  side  of  a  wall  or  fence.  In  such  a  position  mark  out  a 
place  a  yard  wide  or  so,  and  of  any  convenient  length,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity  of  plants,  and  spread  upon  it  a  layer  of  ashes  three  inches  thick  ;  place  a 
row  of  pots  on  their  sides  at  the  distance  indicated  from  the  fence,  or  nearer,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  or  height  of  stack  contemplated.  Fill  up  all 
between  the  pots,  and  the  space  between  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  with  dry 
ashes  or  old  tan,  keeping  the  side  next  the  wall  a  little  the  highest.  Then  place 
another  layer  of  plants  on  the  top  of  the  first,  about  two  inches  further 
back  than  the  other.  Fill  up  as  before,  and  repeat  the  filling  up,  and  layers 
of  pots,  until  this  space  is  occupied,  top  of  the  wall  or  fence  reached,  or  all 
the  plants  provided  for.  The  whole  will  then  present  a  sloping  surface  to  the 
sun.  A  boarded  roof,  six  inches  wider  than  the  bottom  rows,  should  then 
project  over  the  top,  and  slightly  incline  to  the  back  :  the  front  may  be  sup- 
ported on  stakes  driven  in  at  inien^als  of  six  feet.  Always  excepting  the 
Hoor  of  a  cool  house,  there  is  no  better  mode  of  protecting  and  treating 
plants  than  this.  They  are  kept  dry,  the  frost  has  little  or  no  influence  upon 
them  ;  for  if  it  is  very  severe,  a  thatched  hurdle  may  be  laid  against  them, 
and  ootb  pots  and  plants  are  preserved  in  safety.  D.  T.  F. 


§  7. — ^Bee-eeepinq, 

1992.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  bee-master  may  be  said  to  be  over  for  the 
season.  Almost  all  labour  will  be  at  an  end  in  October  :  the  weak  hives  are 
supposea  to  have  been  joined,  the  winter  stock  remaining  ;  these  must  be 
weighed.    If,  after  naving  allowed  for  the  weight  of  the  floor-board,  hive,  ant); 
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comb  (and  comb,  it  must  be  remembered,  increases  in  weiglit  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  in  each  year),  the  hives  weigh  about  twenty  pounds  each,  there  is 
nothing  further  to  do  but  to  keep  them  dr}-,  warm,  and  clean  through  the 
winter.  If  they  do  not  weigh  so  much,  they  must  be  fed  until  they  do. 
White  sugai-,  boiled  in  water  for  about  five  minutes  after  it  has  begun  to  boil, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  makes  excellent 
food,  and  as  bees  never  waste  anything,  they  need  not  be  stinted  ;  all  that  is 
given  them  is  carried  down  and  stowed  away  in  the  combs.  All  food  should 
be  given  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  in  fine  mild  weather,  and  in  as  large  quantities 
as  possible.  Bees  will  carry  down  four  or  five  pounds  a  day  with  ease,  and  as 
during  the  feeding  the  internal  heat,  and  with^t  the  consumption  of  the  hives, 
is  greatly  increased,  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  feerling  over  as  qixickly  as 
possible  :  it  should  by  no  means  be  delayed  beyond  the  end  of  October,  and, 
once  over,  no  more  food  should  be  given  till  March. 

1993.  The  feeders,  or  if  the  bee-master  has  not  as  many  feeders  as  hives,  the 
condensers,  should  be  left  in  till  the  beginning  of  March  to  catch  and  condense 
the  perspiration  that  will  rise  from  the  bees,  and  which  would  otherwise  run 
down  the  combs  and  make  the  floor-boards  and  hive  damp  and  mouldy — the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  bees,  and  the  cause  of  their  frequent 
destruction. 

1994.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  floor-boards  should  be  changed, 
and  the  entrances  narrowed  so  that  they  will  only  admit  one  or  two  bee? 
at  once.  Pieces  of  wood  about  three  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick  should 
now  be  placed  about  an  inch  before  the  entrances,  to  keep  off  the  sunshine  and 
all  reflected  light,  which  would  otherwise  bring  out  the  bees,  when  the  cold  air 
would  cause  the  death  of  many  of  them.  These  pieces  will  not  prevent  the 
admission  of  fresh  air,  which  is  almost  as  necessary  for  bees  as  for  men.  The 
pedestals  must  also  be  examined  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  any 
signs  of  decay  appear  in  them,  they  must  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 

1995.  In  February,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  dry  days  to  do  what 
painting  is  necessary  ;  unless  everything  is  quite  dry  when  painted,  the  paint 
will  peel  ofi  ;  therefore  the  middle  of  the  day,  after  the  sun  has  been  upon  the 
hives  for  some  time,  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

1996.  Not  much  is  now  left  to  be  done  till  March,  except  looking  well  to  the- 
coverings  of  the  hives,  keeping  off  all  wet,  brushing  away  the  snow  from  the 
tops,  entrances,  and  fronts  of  the  hives,  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  fall.  Some 
recommend  that  bees  should  be  altogether  shut  in  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground  ;  but  the  eagerness  of  the  bees  to  void  themselves  in  the  open  air,  as 
soon  as  a  thaw  succeeds  a  long  period  of  severe  weather,  is  so  great  that  it 
seems  cruelty  to  do  so  :  doubtless  many  will  fall  on  the  rapidly  disappearing 
snow  and  perish  ;  but  one  does  not  like  to  thwart  their  natural  instincts  from 
a  purely  selfish  consideration.  If  many  fall,  a  careful  bee-keeper  will  collect 
them  in  a  bell-glass,  and  having  restored  them  to  life  by  aid  of  a  fire,  will 
restore  them  to  their  hive  :  but  unless  the  temperature  be  very  mild,  the  bees- 
will  not  venture  out. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
STANDARD,   CLIMBING,   AND   POTTED   ROSES. 

1997.  Standard  roses  are  used  to  decorate  the  lawn.  Sometimes  they  are 
placed  irregularly  ;  at  others  they  are  planted  at  regulated  distances  round 
the  walks ;  at  others,  again,  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower-beds  ;  and  in 
some  instances  they  fonn  separate  beds  in  the  rosarium  ;  the  different  sizes 
"being  either  planted  in  separate  beds,  or  in  rows  rising  towards  the  centre  : 
the  tallest  standards  forming  the  central  row,  while  dwarf  bushes  pegged 
down  occupy  the  edges  of  the  bed.  In  all  cases  the  effect  they  produce  will 
depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  they  are  arranged,  as  to  coloui',  continuous 
blooming,  and  general  cultivation. 

1998.  Drooping  and  pillar  roses  are  found  among  the  Ayrshire,  Boursault, 
Evergreen,  Banksian,  and  Hybrids  between  these  and  the  Chinese  roses,  all 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  their  long  slender  joints  and  flexible  shoots. 
Potted  roses, — that  is,  roses  which  flower  in  perfection  under  pot-cultivation 
— are  found  in  every  variety  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 

1999.  They  may  be  divided  into — 

I.  Dwarf  standards,  having  a  stem  varying  from  six  to  twelve  inches. 
II.  Half-standard, — a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  and  a  half  high. 
in.  Standards, — three  feet  high. 
IV.  Tz-ee  and  weeping  roses, — four  to  five  feet. 
V.  Pillar  roses, — eight  feet  and  upwards. 


§  I,— Standard,  Pillar,  and  Weeping  Poses. 

cooo.  Standard  roses  are  grafted  or  budded,  generally  on  the  stock  of  the 
dog-roses,  budding  being  the  neatest  process,  as  well  as  the  most  certain, 
inasmuch  as,  in  grafting,  unless  it  is  very  carefully  done,  the  head  is 
not  always  secure.     In  budding,  although  two  buds  are  inserted,  one  well 
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placed  is  better,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  cut  off  the  ujiper  one  if  the  lower 
one  produces  a  vigorous  shoot.  Much  of  the  success,  however,  depends 
on  the  choice  of  the  stock.  Where  it  is  intended  to  form  a  collection 
by  preparing  stocks  and  budding,  November  is  the  best  month  for  laying 
them  in  :  they  should  be  selected  of  sufficient  thickness  to  support  a  good 
head,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  removed  to  the  place  they  are  to  occupy, 
with  their  roots  uninjured,  and  as  much  of  the  soil  attached  as  possible, 
and  planted  in  soil  rich  enough  to  promote  a  vigorous  growth  before  budding. 
"About  six  years  ago,"  says  ]\Ir.  Rivers,  "I  received,  among  others,  some 
short  dog-rose  stocks,  not  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  but  stouter  than  a 
broom-handle,  the  bark  thin  and  grey  with  age :  they  were  planted,  and 
grew  most  luxuriantly.  All  stout  and  old  rose-stocks  require  to  be  worked 
with  very  strong-growing  sorts  of  roses  to  take  off  the  abundance  of  sap  and 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  state.  I  had  them  budded  with  some  varieties  of  the 
evergreen  rose  :  they  grew  most  luxuriantly,  and  not  being  adapted  for  sale, 
they  were  planted  in  a  sloping  bank  of  strong  white  clay,  and  left  to  bloom  as 
nature  dictated  ;  not  a  shoot  was  ever  touched  with  the  knife.  One  of  these, 
the  Felicite  perpetuelle,  has  been  for  three  summers  past  a  picture  of  beauty. 
When  in  full  bloom  the  ends  of  its  shoots  rest  on  the  ground,  and  it  then 
iorms  a  perfect  dome  of  roses." 

2001.  Where  the  collection  is  to  be  procured  from  the  nursery,  the  proper 
way  would  be  to  go  over  the  nursery- grounds  while  the  roses  are  in  bloom, 
and  select  plants  of  the  kind  desired,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  foliage,  as 
well  as  the  flowers,  should  be  healthy,  for  no  after-care  will  compensate  for  a 
sickly  growth  and  dwindling  habit. 

-2002.  Having  secured  and  labelled  the  plants  selected,  which  are  to  be  sent 
home  in  the  planting  season, — that  is,  in  November  or  February,  according  to 
circumstances, — the  former  season  being  recommended  for  dry  sandy,  the  latter 
for  moist  retentive  soils, — the  stations  or  beds  are  to  be  prepared  for  them  ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  roses  require  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  protection  of 
some  kind  from  the  north  and  north-east,  and  that  the  dog-rose  grows  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  most  luxuriantly  in  soils  of  a  cool  and  rather  tenacious  character. 
If  the  ground  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  is  poor,  it  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  necessary  to  furnish  the  plant  with  an  artificial  station,  digging  out  the 
ground  for  about  three  feet  deep,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  diameter.  Into 
this  station,  having  previously  secured  an  outfall  for  water,  place  18  inches  of 
brick-rubbish,  broken  pots,  &c.,  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  composed  of  pul- 
verized clay  one  part,  stiff  maiden  loam  one  part,  and  one  part  thoroughly 
decomposed  cow-dung,  mixed  with  a  little  pigeon's  or  poultry  dung. 

2003.  In  removing  them  from  the  nursery,  some  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  transplanted  without  lacerating  the  roots  ;  above  all,  that  they  are 
not  suffered  to  bleach  in  the  sun,  while  others  are  being  removed.  Let  them 
be  taken  up  with  as  much  soil  at  the  roots  as  will  cling  to  them.  When  they 
reach  their  destination,  let  them  be  laid  in  a  trench  by  the  heels  until  they  are 
required  for  planting  ;  and  when  all  is  ready,  the  roots  trimmed  ard  all 
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decayed  ones  cut  off,  lay  them  out  horizontally  with  the  hand,  so  that  they 
radiate  all  round  the  stem  ;  and  while  the  tree  is  firmly  held  in  its  proper 
place,  sprinkle  the  compost  over  them  gradually,  pressmg  it  gently  into  the 
roots  ;  the  hole  being  filled  up,  so  as  to  form  a  slight  mound  round  the  stem, 
and  a  coating  of  mulch  placed  over  all,  taking  care  that  the  crown  of  the 
stock  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  mound,  neither  planted  too  deep  nor  too 
shallow.  Drive  a  stake  of  sufficient  strength  into  the  ground,  and  tie  the  stock 
firmly  to  it,  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  avoid  galling  the  stem.  Where  the 
rose-tree  is  planted  on  a  lawn,  the  turf  is  neatly  replaced,  and  the  mulching 
rendered  inoffensive  to  the  sight  by  a  covering  of  moss,  held  in  its  place  by  a 
neat  layer  of  pebbles  arranged  round  the  stem  :  whether  in  beds  or  otherwise, 
standards  should  never  be  nearer  than  three  feet  to  each  other. 

C004.  In  order  to  obtain  large  standard  rose-trees,  ''a judicious  system  of 
pruning,  which  tends  to  increase  the  size,  is  necessary,"  says  Mr.  Paul. 
"Having  pruned  some  large  specimens,  I  watched  for  the  bursting  of  the 
buds,  with  the  view  of  practising  disbudding.  When  they  had  shot  foi-th 
about  half  an  inch,  I  took  a  knife  with  a  sharp  point,  and  commenced  my 
seaixh  at  the  heart  of  the  tree.  From  here  I  rubbed  off  a  great  number  of 
buds  close  to  the  bark,  leaving  such  only  as,  from  their  position,  promised  to 
increase  the  size  or  improve  the  colours  of  the  head.  If  a  bud  were  pushing 
where  there  was  a  gap,  or  which  had  a  lateral  or  outward  growth,  it  was  left ; 
the  others  thinned  out.  Proceeding  upwards,  I  cleared  the  centre  of  the  tree 
pretty  freely  towards  the  top  and  circumference  ;  and  the  buds,  where  crowded 
or  likely  to  cross  each  other,  were  removed.  A  month  later  they  were  looked 
over  again,  —  and  this  was  done  again  and  again,  watering  them  once  a 
week  during  the  gi-owing  season  with  liquid  manure,  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew  having  become  impoverished.  The  growth  was,  in  consequence,  more 
vigorous  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  flowers  fine.  On  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  in  autumn,  the  trees  were  pruned  as  usual ;  little  thinning  was  required. 
The  second  and  third  year  the  same  plan  was  followed,  and  the  trees  are  now 
of  handsome  form,  large,  and  healthy,  producing  an  abundance  of  good 
flowers."  By  pursuing  this  practice,  and  not  by  age  and  soil  alone,  some  of 
the  large  trees  which  surprise  the  visitors  to  their  nursery  have  been  produced ; 
''  for  the  oldest  tree,"  he  tells  us,  "  cannot  number  more  than  twelve  years, 
while  there  are  others  much  older  and  not  half  the  size." 

C005.  The  first  aim  of  the  cultivator  is,  of  course,  to  establish  the  tree. 
Immediately  after  plantingf  Mr.  Paul  directs  the  head  to  be  pruned  more  or  less 
severely,  according  to  the  kind  of  rose ;  but  closer  now  than  at  any  sub- 
sequent pruning.  In  long  pruning,  which  is  applied  to  the  more  vigorous- 
gi'owing  roses,  supposing  it  budded  on  his  plan,  and  to  have  seven  shoots, 
four  of  these  are  to  be  cut  away,  selecting  those  for  cutting  out,  which  grow 
from  the  centre.  In  spring  the  three  shoots  left  are  shortened  in  to  a  half  or  a 
third  of  their  length,  leaving  the  lowest  on  the  tree  longest,  where  practicable. 
In  the  autumn  the  shoots  will  have  increased  greatly ;  ''pruning,"  Mr.  Paul 
adds,  "is  now  more  complicated.    The  operator  should  examine  the  tree 
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thoroughly  before  he  commences.  He  should  look,  not  only 'at  it,  but  through 
it ;  and  this,  from  two  or  three  points  of  view :  he  should  picture  to  himself 
certain  shoots  removed,  and  the  comparative  advantages  to  the  tree  before  they 
are  removed."  The  shoots  are  now  left  of  greater  length  than  in  the  previous 
year's  pruning  ;  ''firstly,"  he  says,  ''because  the  plant  being  established,  will 
have  a  greater  command  of  food  from  the  soil ;  secondly,  having  been  put  in  the 
right  course  of  formation  last  j'ear,  in  this  pruning  we  have  an  eye  to  the 
l^roduction  of  flowers."  In  this  pruning  the  aim  is  to  keep  the  head  compact 
and  with  well-ripened  wood  ;  this  system  of  thinning-out  and  shortening  the 
shoots  is  followed  in  subsequent  seasons,  until  the  tree  is  full-grown  and 
full  of  vigorous  flower-bearing  shoots.  A  closer  system  of  pi-uning  is  re- 
quisite for  damask,  tea-scented,  French,  and  Bourbon  roses,  which  make 
neat,  compact,  but  rather  formal  heads.  The  head  the  first  year  is  left  more 
crowded,  but  the  shoots  shorter,  and  they  are  reduced  by  thinning-out  to 
three  shoots,  -which,  in  the  autumn,  have  become  much  more  numerous.  In 
the  case  of  autumnal  roses,  most  of  these  will  bloom  the  first  autumn,  after 
which  all  shoots  not  wanted  are  thinned  out,  and  the  others  cut  close  in  in  the 
spring.  There  is  great  danger,  however,  in  acting  on  general  directions,  as 
almost  every  kind  of  rose  requires  a  modified  treatment.  The  Provence  rose 
requires  a  free  use  of  the  knife,  shortening  every  shoot  to  three  or  four  buds. 
The  moss-roses  require  similar  treatment :  Rosagallica  should  have  all  spray- 
like shoots  cut  out  in  May,  if  for  summer,  or  in  October  if  for  autumn  bloom, 
and  all  strong  shoots  shortened  to  six  or  eight  buds.  Hybrid  Chinese,  as  large 
standards,  require  peculiar  management :  if  shortened  in  too  much,  they  give 
strong  growth,  but  no  flowers  ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  thinned  out  to 
prevent  crowding,  and  the  other  shoots  shortened  to  twelve  buds  or  so. 
Hybrid  Bourbons  bear  closer  pruning,  in  the  first  week  of  November  if  early 
flowers  are  required,  to  five  or  six  buds,  removing  all  wood  that  has  borne 
flowers  ;  for  late  flowering,  do  the  same  in  April. 

2006.  Hybrid  perpetuals  form  admii-able  standards,  but  they  require  a 
richly-manured  soil,  and  watering  with  manure-water  in  dry  weather,  cutting- 
oflf  about  two-thirds  of  the  more  vigorous  shoots  of  the  year's  wood  la 
November,  if  for  early  bloom ;— in  March,  if  for  late,  cut  off  three-fourths  of  the 
less  vigorous  ones,  and  thin  out  so  as  to  prevent  crowding  in  the  summer.  Bour- 
bons require  little  pruning ;  thin  out  in  March  or  April,  and  shorten  all  long 
shoots  to  four  or  five  buds,  pinching  off  the  ends  of  long  vigorous  shoots  in 
summer,  so  as  to  make  them  break. 

2007.  Tea-scented  roses  are  scarcely  fit  for  standards  in  our  climate,  unless 
protection  can  be  given  them.  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  their  being  budded 
on  stems  two  feet  high,  so  that  they  may  be  protected  by  attaching  to  each 
plant,  stakes  placed  triangularly,  and  stretching  over  them  a  piece  of  tifiany 
tacked  to  the  stakes,  and  brought  within  two  inches  of  the  ground,  which  will 
keep  them  in  perfect  health  during  winter.  At  the  end  of  April  prune  off  all 
superfluous  wood  and  dead  shoots,  and  they  will  bloom  in  great  perfection. 

2008.  Weeping RosesditQ  roses  of  vigorous,  pendulous  growth,  worked  on  stems 
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four  feet  and  upwards  in  height.  In  the  first  pruning  they  are  cut  close  in, 
and  to  have  one  bud  only  is  an  advantage  ;  the  shoots  are  thinned  out  as  with 
standards,  shortening  back  the  others  to  give  vigorous  growth.  The  habit 
of  the  rose  being  pendulous  and  the  shoots  long,  they  soon  sweep  the  ground, 
and  present  a  pyramid  of  flowers. 

2009.  The  nature  of  the  stocks,  whether  the  dog-rose  or  the  Manetti  bo 
s\3lected,  limits  the  height  to  which  weeping  roses  may  be  grown  ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  either  of  them  should  not  attain  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  with  a  proportionate  thickness.  But  in  this  case  the  chief  sup- 
port must  be  provided  by  a  strong  stake  of  wood  or  iron  to  which  the  stock 
may  be  fastened,  while  the  head  is  extended  outwards  and  directed  down- 
wards. For  this  purpose  light  iron  rods  and  wire-hoops,  of  sufficient  circum- 
ference, will  be  found  very  useful.  If  grown  simply  as  an  object  of  decoration 
on  the  lawn,  a  standard  seven  feet  high,  with  a  head  five  feet  in  diameter, 
formed  of  some  of  the  climbing  roses,  as  the  Evergreen  rose,  decorated  with 
some  of  the  perpetual  hybrids,  as  La  Eeine,  Colonel  de  Eougemont,  or 
General  Simpson,  drooping  to  the  gi-ound  in  a  curving  line,  or  on  a  larger 
scale  forming  an  arbour,  will  form  a  beautiful  tree  when  in  bloom. 

■2010.  Mr.  Rivers  gives  a  very  instructive  piece  of  gossip  in  his  "  Rose- Ama- 
teur's Guide. "  A  friend  of  his,  near  Guildford,  had  his  ground  traversed  by  a 
railway,  which  was  crossed  by  an  unsightly  brick  bridge,  and  he  was  consulted 
how  the  bridge  might  be  concealed.  Ivy  was  too  heavy,  and  he  suggested 
evergi-een  roses.  "They  were  planted  with  difficulty,  the  gravel  being 
loosened  with  a  pick,  and  some  manure  mixed  with  it.  The  roses  grew  with 
great  rapidity,  and  soon  covered  every  brick  ;  but  when  they  bloomed  in  large 
beautiful  masses,  some  disappomtment  was  expressed  at  the  monotony  of 
coloui-.  I  was  prepared  for  this,  and  told  my  friend  that  they  must  be  deco- 
rated. An  incredulous  smile  met  me  with,  'How?'  ThOn"^  ;s  .aluly,  the 
budding  season.  I  proceeded  with  the  gardener  to  the  rcing  was  re  and  we 
took  thence  buds  of  the  most  beautiful  hybrid  perpetuals,  n(  the  trees  a'j  some 
of  the  bright  rose-coloured  tints,  such  as  La  Reine,  Colonendarr-e  xf  mont. 
General  Simpson,  our  great  horse  being  General  Jacqueminot.  My  budding 
hand  had  not  forgot  its  cunning  ;  so  I  and  the  gardener  proceeded  to  place 
buds  in  every  shoot  favourable  to  our  purpose.  Nearly  all  the  buds  'took,' 
to  use  the  gardener's  phrase  ;  that  is  to  say,  lived,  and  many  of  them  put 
forth  fine  clusters  of  bloom  the  following  August  and  September.  I  paid  my 
annual  visit  to  my  friend  in  June  the  nest  year.  As  I  approached  the  bridge, 
what  a  glorious  sight  met  my  eye.  Amid  the  masses  of  flowers  of  the  pale 
climbing  roses,  shone  forth  large  clusters  of  the  Geant,  Jacquemmot,  Triomphe 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Prince  Noir,  Comte  Bobinsky,  Louise  Peyronny,  Rougemont, 
Jules  Margettin,  and  others.  The  bridge  was  a  fah-y  avenue,  so  charming 
was  the  effect." 

201 1.  Pillar  Roses.— There  is  no  form  in  which  the  rose  grows  so  gracefully 
as  when  they  ramble  over  rocks,  and  climb  up  trees  or  trellis-work,  or  over 
the  alcove.    In  the  garden,  well-planted  pillars  may  become  objects  of  great 
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beauty.  To  make  them  grow  with  the  necessary  luxuriance,  "each  plant," 
says  Mr.  Rivers,  "should  have  a  station  at  least  two  feet  in  diameter  to 
itself.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  a  stout  stake  of  yellow  pine,  tarred  at  the 
bottom,  should  be  driven  two  feet  into  the  soil,  and  stand  eight  feet  above  the 
surface  ;  the  upper  part  painted  green.  If  the  soil  be  poor,  it  should  be  dug 
out  three  feet  in  depth,  and  filled  up  with  rotten  manure  and  loam,  laying 
this  compost  about  a  foot  above  the  surrounding  surface  to  allow  for  settling. 
In  wet  soils  they  will  grow  the  better  for  being  on  a  permanent  mound  ;  but 
such  soils  should  be  well  drained.  In  the  centre  of  this  mound  plant  a  single 
rose,  or,  if  a  variegated  pillar  is  desired,  place  three  plants  in  the  same  hole, — 
a  white,  a  pale-coloured,  and  dark  variety.  Having  replaced  the  soil,  cover 
the  surface  with  manure,  keeping  the  manure  replenished,  as  it  is  drawn  in 
by  worms  or  washed  in  by  rain.  Water  with  liquid  manure  in  dry  weather,  and 
there  will  be  shoots,  probably  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  the  first  season. 
Three  of  the  most  vigorous  should  be  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  the  spurs  from 
them  will,  for  many  years,  give  abundance  of  flowers.  "  I  scarcely  know,"  says 
Mr.  Rivers,  "  whether  to  recommend  grafted  roses  on  short  stems  for  pillars, 
or  plants  on  their  own  roots.  This  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soil,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  try  both.  Most  roses  acquire  additional 
vigour  by  being  worked  on  the  dog-rose  ;  but  some  of  the  robust  kinds  grow 
with  equal  luxuriance  when  on  their  own  roots  :  finally,  for  dry  and  sandy 
soils,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  the  latter,  unless  plants  can  be  procured 
budded  on  the  Manetti  stocks,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  best  adapted  for 
dry  soils."  Of  these  roses,  Brennus  is  a  superb  pillar-rose,  its  long  flexible 
shoots  adapting  it  for  training  up  a  column,  or  as  a  drooping  standard  rose. 
Roses  of  this  character,  throwing  out  long  vigorous  shoots  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  a  season,  require  little  shortening  in  the  winter  pruning  :  when  cut  in,  it 
produces  abundance  of  wood  the  following  season,  and  few  flowers.  If  only 
tied  up  to  a  wire,  or  trained  on  a  pillar,  it  will  be  full  of  bloom.  Blairii  is  ot 
similar  habit ;  Chgnedole  and  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Triomphe  de  Bayeux, 
the  only  white  Chinese  hybrid,  are  all  vigorous  growers,  and  well  adapted 
for  a  large  standard  or  pillar-rose,  the  only  drawback  being  their  fleeting 
bloom. 

2012.  "The  strong-growing  hybrid  climber,  Blairii  No.  2,  is  of  similar 
habit, — ought  to  be  pruned  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  at  no  other  time," 
says  Mr.  Beaton,  "  that  is,  just  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  The  sort  of  pruning 
to  be  given,  is  to  cut  out  all  the  strongest  shoots  close  to  the  stem  till  the 
plant  is  thin  enough  and  properly  balanced,  leaving  the  remaining  shoots  at 
their  full  length." 

2013.  When  one  of  these  roses  has,  through  bad  management,  beoome 
bare  of  foliage,  and,  consequently  of  bloom,  in  its  lower  parts,  it  is  restored 
to  a  healthy  state  by  pruning  back  all  the  weak  shoots  at  the  bottom  to 
one  or  two  eyes,  in  October,  before  the  leaves  have  turned.  In  February  prune 
back  all  the  secondary  shoots,  some  to  four,  soiue  to  six  inches.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  cut  ofi"  every  leaf  in  the  head  dowQ  to  w he ic  the  eyes 
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seem  dormant.  In  July  stop  the  strongest  shoots,  disbud,  and  thin,  and  tacK 
them  in  till  October,  when  the  shorter  shoots  are  again  pruned  back  to  one 
or  two  eyes,  the  middle-sized  ones  in  February,  and  the  strong  ones  in  April, 
separating  the  same  in  the  following  October  and  February.  In  April  of  the 
third  year  leave  the  long  shoots  untouched.  If  these  instructions  have  been 
carefully  attended  to,  a  sj^lendid  bloom  will  reward  the  operator's  patience. 
The  pillar  is  now  in  a  properly  balanced  state,  and^its  future  management  may 
bo  confined  to  pruning  in  July,  when  its  bloom  is  over ;  confining  the 
pruning  to  cutting  out  entirely  all  superfluous  shoots  close  to  the  stem,  and 
shortening  in  October  all  very  weak  shoots  to  two  or  three  eyes. 

-2014.  Hybrid  China  roses,  suited  for  pillars,  owe  their  origin  to  the  China, 
tea-scented.  Noisette,  and  Bourbons,  fertilized  with  R.gallica,  the  Provence, 
and  other  roses.     Others  suited  for  pillars  and  climbing,  generally,  are  the — 
I.  Ayrshire  Rose,  and  its  numerous  hybrids. 

II.  The  Many-flowered  Rose  of  Japan  (it.  multiflora),  many  varieties 
of  which  abound. 

III.  The  Evergreen  Rose  {R.  serapervirens),  the  wild  rose  of  Italy,  which 

hj^bridizes  readily  with  the  Noisette.  One  of  these, — Rampant, 
Mr.  Rivers  tells  us,  "  will  cover  a  wall  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the 
Ayrshire." 

IV.  The  BouRSAULT  Rose  {R.  aljnna). 
V.  The  Banksian  Rose  {R.  BanJcsicc). 

2015.  The  Ayrshire  roses,  Mr,  Rivers  thinks,  are  perhaps  surpassed  in  beauty 
by  some  varieties  of  the  evergreen,  but  they  have  each  distinct  and  desirable 
qualities ;  the  Ayrshire  blooms  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than  these  ;  will  grow 
where  no  other  rose  can  exist,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  climb  the 
stems  of  timber-trees  or  plantations  near  to  frequented  walks,  and  to  form 
undergrowth ;  they  also  make  graceful  and  beautiful  standards,  the  descend- 
ing branches  shading  the  stem.  "I  have,"  he  adds,  "two  standards  of 
Bonnet's  seedling,  about  ten  years  old  ;  their  stems  are  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  their  branches  trail  on  the  ground,  and  when  in  full  bloom  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful.  They  have  never  been  touched  with  the  pruning- 
knife." 

2016.  Ptosa  multijiora,  of  which  there  ai-e  many  varieties,  chiefly  of  Italian 
origin,  is  a  delicate  rose,  and  is  often  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  frost. 
Covered  with  mats,  it  shoots  so  early  that  it  cannot  endure  the  spring  frosts. 
GrevUlea,  or  Seven  Sisters  Rose,  is  a  vigorous  climber  of  this  family,  blooming 
in  clusters,  of  shades  varying  from  rose  to  purplish  crimson  ;  for  the  flowers 
change  from  crimson  at  first  coming  out,  to  pale  rose  and  purplish  crimson. 
The  protection  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers,  is  to  thatch  over  the  pillar  in 
November  with  green  furze,  which  admits  air  and  keeps  ofi"  the  severity 
of  the  frost ;  continuing  this  covering  till  March,  and  then  removing  it 
by  degrees,  so  as  to  inure  the  plant  to  the  cold  before  full  exposure  to 
it.  In  this  way.  Alba,  or  Double  White,  a  pretty  pale  flesh-coloured  rose  ; 
the  Double  Red,  and  Hybrida,  or  Laure  Devoust,  a  most  elegant  and  beau* 
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tiful  hybrid,  with  lai-ge  flowers  and  beautiful  foliage,   combined  with  tho 
neatness  of  the  double  red  and  white,  wuU  bloom  in  perfection. 

201'/.  The  Evergreen  Eose  (the  climbing  wild  rose  of  Italy)  is  indebted  to 
M.  Jacques,  the  gardener  at  Chateau  Neuilly,  for  its  successful  introduction ; 
the  fragrant  Lanls^fiora  is  the  result  of  hybridization  with  the  old  ]\Iusk 
Rose.  Donna  Maria  is  of  the  finest  white,  with  full,  dark  glossy  foliage 
and  very  double  flowers.  Felicite  has  several  names ;  its  characteristics 
are  large  double  ranunculus-like  cream-coloured  flowers.  Brunonii,  although 
no  true  Senipervirens,  has  more  colour  than  the  usual  roses  of  this  species. 
Ja'indtre  is  a  variety  with  yellowish-white  flowers,  evidently  a  hybrid  with 
a  musk  or  Noisette  rose.  Melanie  de  Montjose  has  large  flowers  of  purest 
while,  and  beautiful  shining  foliage  of  dark  green.  Myrianthes  is  a  charming 
rose,  of  perfect  shaijo  and  most  delicate  colour.  Princesse  Louise  is  a  vigorous 
gTovrer,  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  very  double,  and  prettily  cupped.  Princesse 
Marie  bears  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  pink,  beautifully  cupped,  and  blooming 
in  large  clusters.  Triomphe  de  Bolwyller,  var.  Seni^pervirens  odorata,  is  a  lij^brid 
with  the  tea-scented  rose ;  its  flower  globular,  large,  and  very  fragrant, 
blooming  in  autumn,  but  requiring  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect. 

2018.  This  family  flourishes  in  all  soils  and  situations,  retaining  their  leaves 
till  spring  in  shaded  places.  They  form  elegant  and  graceful  standai'ds,  their 
pendulous  shoots  soon  hiding  the  stem,  and  forming  in  a  few  years  a  pretty 
dome  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Planted  as  pillar-roses,  as  already  directed, 
they  require  no  other  pruning  than  cutting  out  all  dead  wood  and  spray  ; 
shortening,  slightly,  unusually  long  shoots,  and  supplying  them  annually 
■with  a  copious  mulching  of  well-rotted  dung. 

2019.  The  Boursault  roses  have  long,  reddish,  flexible  shoots,  less  decided 
climbers  than  the  preceding  divisions,  but  well  adapted  for  pillar-roses.  Blush 
Boursault,  known  also  by  half  a  dozen  other  names,  is  a  fine  pillar-rose ;  so  is 
the  crimson.  Its  clusters  of  large  dceiD  crimson  or  purple  flowers  are  inclined 
to  be  pendulous,  giving  it  a  fine  appearance.  As  a  drooping  standard,  also,  it 
is  perfect.  Gracilis  is  a  hybrid  of  vigorous  growth  in  good  soils.  These  require 
very  little  pruning  as  pillars  ;  the  crowded  spray  should  be  cut  out,  and  the 
long  shoots  shortened.  As  a  standard,  the  long  shoots  are  better  left  to 
their  natural  growth. 

1020.  The  Double- white  Banksian  rose  was  introduced  in  1807,  the  yel- 
low in  1827.  Its  scentless  straw- colom*ed  flowers  arc,  like  the  white,  very 
small,  and  double ;  but  they  want  its  fragrant  sweetness.  Both  bloom  in 
May.  A  new  yellow  Banksian  (Jaune  serin)  has  large  flowers,  and  is  a 
vigorous  gi'ower  ;  and  in  1850,  Mr.  Fortune  introduced  a  new  white  Banksian 
{Rosa  Fortuniana),  very  double,  as  they  all  are,  and  as  large  as  the  Noisette 
Aim^e  Vibert,  a  very  fragrant  and  most  desirable  variety. 

2021.  They  are  neither  adapted  for  pillar  nor  standards,  but  grow  luxuriantly 
on  a  south  wall.  They  flower  early,  which  exposes  them  to  destruction  by 
the  spring  frosts.  They  bloom  freely  in  dry  soils,  and  require  careful  pruning 
after  flowering  :    most  of  the  small  twiggy  branches  require  shortening :  if 
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superabundant,  remove  them  altogether.  The  flowers  generally  abound  on 
the  small  twiggy  branches,  which  should  be  encouraged.  Thick,  strong 
shoots,  produced  in  summer,  should  be  removed  in  autumn,  or  immediately 
after  the  bloom  is  over  if  they  bloom  earlier,  unless  new  wood  is  wanted  to 
cover  the  walls. 

2022.  The  hybrid  climbers  are  strong  hardy -growing  roses.  Wells's  Whiter 
or  Madame  d'Arblay,  makes  gigantic  growth  in  strong  soil,  and  soon  forms  a 
pillar  of  the  largest  size.  Wood's  Garland,  raised  from  the  seed  of  a  Noisette, 
is  also  a  vigorous  grower,  and  produces  immense  clusters  of  bloom  of  great 
fragrance,  changing  from  white  to  pink. 


§  2.— Cultivation  of  Roses  in  Pots. 

2023.  It  was  imagined  for  a  long  time  that  the  rose  was  unsuited  for  pot- 
culture,  and,  accordingly,  these  beautiful  objects  were  confined  to  the  garden, 
where  it  was  the  object  of  the  cultivator  to  encourage  their  blooming  iu  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  It  is  now  found,  however,  that  with  all  its 
hardihood  and  vigorous  growth,  the  more  delicate  kind  of  roses  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  pots  under  a  proper  S3'stem  of  training  and  cultivation, 
and  can,  by  judicious  forcing,  be  made  to  bloom  at  all  seasons.  The  re- 
quired conditions  are,  to  keep  them  from  exposure  to  heavy  rains,  frost,  or 
snow ;  but  to  let  them  have  plenty  of  air,  day  and  night,  in  open  weather ; 
that  the  soil  should  be  suited  to  their  respective  wants,  and  that  the  forcing 
should  be  gentle,  the  heat  being  kept  at  about  40°  at  first,  rising  to  45°  by 
night,  and  to  50°  by  sun-heat  during  the  day,  accompanying  this  with  £.ir 
whenever  it  can  be  given  safely.  The  best  compost  for  potting  roses  is  a  good 
stiflf  loam  one  bushel,  rotten  dung  from  an  old  hotbed  one  peck,  and  half 
a  gallon  of  pigeon-dung,  or  double  the  quantity  of  sheep-dung,  well  decom- 
posed. Another  good  soil  is  a  turfy  loam,  rather  stiff,  and  well-decomposed 
cow-dung  in  about  equal  parts.  Either  of  these,  with  good  drainage  in  the  pots, 
gentle  forcing,  careful  examination  for  insects,  and  keeping  the  trees  well 
balanced  and  neatly  trained  and  tied  down  to  their  supports,  with  constant 
attention  to  watering  with  liquid  manure,  as  well  as  pure  water,  will  produce 
abundance  of  bloom.  All  the  strong-growing  varieties,  such  as  Hybrid  Pro- 
vence, Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  French,  Moss,  Alba,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  and  the  strong-growing  Bourbons  and  Noisettes,  should  be  potted  in 
autumn.  The  delicate  Bom-bons  and  Noisettes,  together  with  the  Tea- 
scented  and  Chinas,  should  be  left  till  the  spring.  When  the  roses  are  had 
home  for  planting  in  the  autumn,  examine  the  stocks  minutely,  particularl)' 
among  the  roots,  cutting  out  any  decayed  parts,  all  knots,  the  remains  or 
rudiments  of  suckers  ;  lopping  any  w^ounded  or  bruised  roots,  and  cleaning  all 
•well  over  I  jforo  potting,  as  no  such  oi^portunity  will  again  offer.  When 
planted,  cut  back  the  head  about  a  third,  and  about  the  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March  cut  back  to  li-om  two  to  four  eyes.     In  potting,  let  the 
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pots  be  well  drained  with  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  of  broken  crocks, 
used  in  large  rough  pieces,  having  the  concave  side  downwards.  The  pots  should 
not  be  over  large, — from  six  to  eight  inches  inside  the  rims  will  be  sufficient, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  condition  of  its  roots,  &c. 

C024.  Following  the  directions  of  Mr.  Saul,  in  which  every  confidence  maybe 
placed,  the  plants,  when  potted,  should  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  cold 
ashes,  or  any  garden  soil,  on  an  inverted  flowerpot,  leaving  a  cavity  underneath 
each  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms.  In  this  state  they  should  remain  till 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  will  require  a  shift.  The  same  soil  as 
before  should  be  used,  but,  if  possible,  more  rough,  and  they  should  be  again 
plunged  to  the  i-im.  During  summer  they  will  require  constant  attention  as 
to  watering ;  they  should  have  liquid  manure  at  least  once  a  week,  using 
soft  water  at  other  times.  The  best  liquid  manure  is  the  drainage  of  dung- 
hills, sheep-  or  cow-dung,  steeped  in  water,  and  drawn  off  clear.  Guano 
is  excellent,  but  it  requires  great  caution  in  using,  owing  to  its  variable 
quality.  If,  therefore,  it  is  used,  err  on  the  safest  side,  and  give  it  weak,— half 
a  pound  of  guano  to  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  water.  During  summer  the  plants 
require  constant  attention  in  taking  off  all  suckers  as  they  appear,  as  well  as 
all  flower-buds,  they  not  being  intended  to  bloom  this  season.  If  the  plants 
are  too  crowded  with  wood,  they  should  be  thinned  out  moderately,  so  that  the 
remaining  shoots  may  the  better  perfect  their  growth.  All  strong,  gross,  or 
watery  shoots,  should  have  their  extreme  points  pinched  off  before  they  get 
long, — say  at  six  or  eight  inches  :  they  will  soon  break  out  afresh,  and  add  to 
the  bushiness  of  the  plant.  If  all  goes  well,  these  plants  will,  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  require  another  shift,  which  should  not  be  over  large. 
They  must  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  before  until  the  end  of  September, 
when  they  should  be  shifted  into  their  blooming-pots. 

2025.  The  delicate  varieties,  such  as  the  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  Teas,  Chinas, 
should  be  procured  and  planted  in  spring,  and  put  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit, 
and  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  until  the  plants  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  journey  ;  after  which  they  must  have  abundance  of  air,  and 
in  about  a  fortnight  they  may  be  safely  shifted.  The  best  soil  is  that  recom- 
mended above  for  others ;  namely,  rough  turfy  loam  and  well-decomposed 
cow-dung,  with  the  addition  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  leaf-mould. 
This  soil  is  especially  suitable  for  the  delicate  Teas,  &c. :  strengthening  food 
can  be  given  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  during  the  season  of  gi-owth. 
This  shift  should  not  be  a  liberal  one ;  but  the  size  of  the  pots  must  b© 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  plants,  the  state  the  roots  are  in,  or  whether 
they  are  Bourbons  or  Teas,  as  the  former  will,  in  general,  take  a  more 
liberal  shift  than  the  latter.  When  potted,  they  must  be  put  in  a  cold 
pit,  and  kept  near  the  glass,  running  the  lights  off  every  fine  day, 
and  tilting  them  up  in  bad  weather,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  as  much 
air  as  possible.  At  night  the  lights  must  be  kept  on  until  the  middle  of 
May,  for  fear  of  spring  frosts.  From  the  second  to  about  the  third  week 
in  May,  the  lights  should  be  considerably  tilted  at  night,  after  which  they 
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may  remain  off  altogether^  except  during  heavy  rains,  when  they  should  bo 
put  on. 

2026.  During  summer  the  plants  will  require  the  same  attention  as  those 
already  noticed  ;  namely,  disbudding,  thinning  out  the  shoots  moderately 
where  over-crowded,  pinching  off  the  points  of  strong  shoots,  and  syringing 
with  a  mixture  of  tobacco-liquor  and  water  in  equal  parts  whenever 
green-fly  appears.  About  the  middle  of  June  these  plants  will  require 
another  shift,  which  should  be  more  liberal  than  the  preceding,  moro 
particularly  to  those  which  have  grown  freely.  The  same  kind  of  soil  as 
before  should  be  used,  and  the  same  routine  of  treatment  followed.  Manure- 
water  must  be  given  from  the  time  they  receive  their  first  shift  in  spring, 
and  continued  through  the  summer.  At  first  it  should  be  given  but  seldom, — 
once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  but  as  the  plants  progress  in  growth,  it 
should  be  given  once  a  week,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  September, 
watering  with  soft  water  in  the  intervening  time. 

2027.  At  the  end  of  September,  both  collections  must  be  shifted  into  their 
blooming-pots.  Great  care  must  be  taken  with  this  shift,  as  much  of  tho 
health  and  beauty  of  the  plants  will  depend  on  how  this  is  performed. 
If  it  is  not  properly  executed,  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  bloom  next 
season,  and  all  past  trouble  and  attention  will  have  been  in  vain.  The  size 
of  the  pots  will  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  their  classes,  &c. 
The  Teas,  Chinas,  &c.,  if  good  plants,  which  by  this  time  they  ought  to  be, 
may  go  into  pots  about  nine  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  Perpetuals  and  Summer 
roses  into  pots  about  12  inches,  whilst  some  of  these  latter  classes  will  be  strong 
enough  to  go  into  pots  15  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Drain  well,  putting  in 
at  least  two  inches  in  the  9-inch  pots,  and  three  inches  in  the  larger  sizes ; 
and  using  larger  i^ieces  of  crocks,  keeping  the  concave  side  downwards.  Tho  J 
soil  to  be  used  tho  same  as  before, — stiff  loam  and  cow-dung  for  the  sti-ong 
growers  ;  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  leaf-mould,  for  the  delicate  growers. 
The  mould  must  be  chopped  very  rough,  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

2028.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  mode  of  potting  : — Having  placed 
the  compost  on  the  potting-board,  procure  a  quantity  of  tui'fs  as  they  are  brought 
in  from  the  field,  and  some  very  rough,  di*y,  and  well-decomposed  cow-dung. 
The  pots  being  drained,  tear  off  one  or  two  large  pieces  of  the  tui-f,  and  put 
them  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  on  the  drainage,  top  downwards.  In  general 
this  will  be  of  sufiicient  height  for  the  ball  of  the  plant  to  rest  upon  ;  if  not  quite 
high  enough,  put  in  a  little  mixed  material  to  raise  it  to  the  required  height. 
Next,  tear  off  pieces  of  turf  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches 
wide,  and  as  many  thick.  About  four  such  pieces  should  be  crammed  in 
between  the  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  pot,  perpendicularl3^  Between  this 
place  large  pieces  of  rough  cow-dung,  nearly  equivalent  in  bulk  to  the  size  of 
the  loam,  and  fill  up  all  crevices  and  cavities  with  the  mixed  compost, 
finishing  off  with  the  same,  and  making  the  whole  quite  firm.  This  is  to  be  tho 
treatment  of  the  strong-growing  varieties.  The  Teas,  Chinas,  &c.,  may  be 
potted  in  the  same  way,  except  leaving  out  a  portion  of  rough  cow-dung,  and 
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using  more  of  the  mixed  material  in  its  place.  The  great  use  of  this  rough 
potting  during  the  following  season  of  growth  will  be  appai-ent,  allowing,  as 
it  does,  water,  whether  soft  or  liquid  manure,  to  pass  freely  through,  and 
admitting  the  air  to  act  upon  the  roots. 

•2029.  In  Sei^tember  the  plants  ought  to  be  properly  trained, — those  intended 
for  climbers,  such  as  the  Hybrid  Chinas,  Hybrid  Bourbons,  and  strong- 
growing  Noisettes,  round  neat  stakes  three  to  four  feet  high.  If  these  have 
been  thinned  during  the  previous  summer,  they  will  now  require  little  or  no 
pruning,  but  merely  to  have  their  branches  tied  neatly  and  regularly  round, 
shortening  the  extreme  points.  Any  very  strong-growing  perpetual  or  other 
summer  roses  may  be  trained  in  a  pyramidal  form  by  placing  stakes  round  the 
side  of  the  pots,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  making  them  meet 
at  top,  passing  a  hoop  round  them  at  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  pot,  Tho 
branches  must  be  tied  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  round  the  stakes  up  tc 
the  summit,  bearing  in  mind  to  keep  the  branches  well  down,  as  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  top  tho  following  spring.  These,  like  the  others, 
do  not  require  much  pruning  ; — thinning  out  where  crowded,  shortening 
where  too  long,  and  regulating  the  branches,  will  be  enough.  This  apiDlies 
also  to  the  less  robust  hybrid  perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Chinas,  Teas,  &c,  Tho 
plants  being  all  young,  the  wood  thinned  out  and  stopped  when  necessary 
during  the  previous  summer,  they  only  require  to  be  properly  trained,  with  a 
little  shortening. 

2030.  The  plants  will  now  require  to  be  placed  in  their  winter  habitation  ; 
and  nothing  is  better  than  a  cold  j^it  facing  the  south,  the  lights  being  at  a 
very  acute  angle,  in  order  to  catch  every  ray  of  light  and  sun.  Let  the  plants 
be  placed  upon  inverted  pots  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  keeping  the 
delicate  varieties,  as  the  Teas,  Chinas,  &c.,  at  one  end  by  themselves.  Leave 
the  lights  off  night  and  day  during  the  autumn,  except  in  case  of  rains,  from 
which  they  must  be  carefully  protected.  Dui-ing  the  winter  the  lights  must  bo' 
off  all  day  in  settled  weather,  and  tilted  up  by  night,  shutting  close  only  in 
case  of  very  severe  frosts  and  wet ; — slight  frosts  are  not  injurious.  Through 
the  winter  they  require  little  or  no  water,  and  it  should  be  given  only  when  the 
mould  is  very  dry.  The  great  objects  of  tho  winter  treatment  arc  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  from  rain,  to  give  very  little  water,  and  to  allow  them 
plenty  of  air. 

2031.  About  the  end  of  February  many  of  the  perpetuals.  Bourbons, 
Chinas,  Teas,  &c.,  will  commence  growing,  and  the  slight  protection  which 
they  have  will  facilitate  this.  About  this  time  they  should  receive  a  sur- 
facing of  rotten  cow-dung,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  depth  ;  taking- 
out  a  portion  of  the  mould  to  make  room  for  it,  particularly  by  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  portion  of  the  plants  in  bloom  early,  the  end 
of  February  is  an  excellent  time  to  remove  them  into  a  warm  greenhouse  :  a 
span-roof  house  is  the  best.  But,  to  return  to  the  plants  in  the  pits :  as 
they  progress  in  growth,  they  must  be  frequently  looked  over,  tying  the 
lowest  branches  of  all  down  to  tho  rim  of  the  pot ;  and  the  other  l^ranches  of 
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the  dwarf  roses,  neatly  and  regiilarly  down  to  them,  but  not  leaving  the  centre 
open  or  bare.  The  pyramidal  plants  should  be  trained  regularly  from  the 
rims  round  the  sticks  to  the  summit,  and  the  climbers  in  a  similar  way  :  they 
should  also  be  turned  round  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  prevent  them  getting 
one-sided.  Through  the  spring,  while  the  plants  are  growing,  particularly  in 
March  and  April,  the  admission  of  air  must  be  regulated  with  caution  ;  the 
young  shoots  being  extremely  soft,  the  cold  harsh  winds  of  March  would  be  very 
injurious  to  them.  By  night  they  should  be  shut  close  to  avoid  spring  frosts, 
which  ai-e  more  injurious  when  the  plants  are  so  far  advanced,  than  12°  or  15" 
of  frost  would  be  in  the  depth  of  winter.  At  the  same  time  no  opportunity 
should  be  lost  of  removing  the  lights  from  the  whole  collection  every  fine  day, 
and  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  that  the  shoots  may  not  be  weak  or  drawn. 
They  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  light  possible,  and  to  soft  rains,  which 
are  very  beneficial. 

•2032.  By  the  middle  of  April,  all  danger  from  severe  frosts  being  past,  the 
lights  should  be  tilted  up  all  night  at  the  back,  and  kept  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible during  the  day.  By  the  beginning  of  May  the  pots  may  be  removed  from 
nnder  the  plants,  and  the  pots  containing  the  plants  set  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  providing  it  is  not  too  far  from  the  glass,— not  more  than  nine  inches.  From 
the  end  of  April  to  the  blooming  of  the  last  plants,  the  pit,  morning  and  even- 
ing, should  be  sprinkled  every  fine  day,  round  the  sides,  on  thegi'ound,  and  over 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  :  this  should  be  performed  with  a  very  fine  rose-pot  or 
a  syringe.  In  wet  or  cold  weather  this  must  not  be  done,  as  mildew  would  be 
the  consequence.  All  strong  watery  shoots,  as  they  make  their  appearance, 
shouldhave  their  extreme  points  pinched  out  when  six  inches  long ;  and  through 
the  whole  season  of  growth  continual  attention  is  necessary  to  tying,  training, 
and  taking  off  the  suckers  of  worked  plants  as  soon  as  they  appeal-.  From 
the  commencement  of  their  growth  to  the  end  of  the  blooming  time,  as  soon 
as  the  least  sign  of  green-fly  is  visible,  they  must  be  fumigated  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  the  buds  closely  examined  for  the  larvae  of  insects.  As  the  season 
advances,  give  shade  in  sunny  weather  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  and  as  the  buds  open,  move  them  into  a  colder  and  more  shaded  part  of 
the  house  to  bloom  :  a  cold  pit  facing  the  north  answers  the  purpose. 

2033.  When  the  roses  have  bloomed,  cut  off  all  dead  flowers,  and  place  the 
pots  in  a  pit  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  where  they  can 
perfect  their  growth  and  ripen  the  young  wood.  Here  they  should  have  a  copious 
supply  of  liquid  manure  once  a  fortnight  until  their  growth  is  completed* 
all  suckers  and  straggling  shoots  being  cut  off,  when  they  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  till  the  end  of  September,  at  which  time  they  will  require  fresh  potting, 
the  balls  being  reduced  a  little  in  the  operation,  some  of  the  old  wood  being 
cut  out,  and  the  young  wood  shortened,  thinned  out,  and  tied  down  as  before. 
1034.  The  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Solfaterra  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  over- 
crowded with  wood.  In  spring,  thin  out  and  shorten  the  branches,  tying  down 
a  portion  of  the  shoots  to  the  rim  of  the  pots.  Stop  all  shoots  at  nine  or 
twelve  inches,  tying  them  neatly  down  to  their  proper  places,  giving  liquid 
tnar.nro  whenever  required. 
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^2035.  In  the  following  list  of  roses,  adapted  for  pot-culture,  they  arc 
arranged  in  classes  suitable  for  climbers,  for  dwarfs,  and  for  pyramids. 
In  both  cases  the  Bourbons,  Chinas,  Teas,  and  Noisettes  of  the  autumnal- 
blooming  or  perpetual  kinds  prevail ;  for  not  only  are  they  beautiful  in  autumn, 
but  in  summer  also  ;  and  they  are  preferable  for  pot-culture  to  those  known 
as  Summer  roses  :— 


ClinJjing  Roses  suited  for  pot-culture. 

China,  Madame  Legras,— pure  white,  centre  pale 

lemon. 

Damaalc. 


Blairii  No.  2, — pink-blush. 

Chenedole, — brilliant  crimson. 

Comtesse  de  Lacepede, — silvery  blush. 

General  Allard, — bright  rose. 

General  Jacqueminot, — deep  lake. 

Gloire  de  Couline, — brilliant  carmine. 

Hypocrate, — bright  rose. 

Jenny, — rosy  blue. 

Leopold  de  l3auremont, — rosy  pink ;  very 

double. 
Magna  rosea,— delicate  blush. 

Bourbons. 

Charles  Duval, — rose. 
Coupe  d'Hebe, — delicate  flesh. 
Elizabeth  Plautier, — dnzzling  crimson. 
Great  Western, — reddish  crimson. 
Henri  Barbet, — rosy  crimson. 
Paul  Perras, — brilliant  rose. 
Paul  Kecaut, — scarlet  crimson. 
Tippoo  Saib, — rosy  crimson. 

Alba. 

Madame  Audot,— pale  flesh-blush. 


Ville  de  Bruxelles, — bright  rose. 
Madame  Stultz, — pale  lemon. 
Madame  Zouimau,— cream, 

Bourbon. 

Bouquet  de  Flore, — bright  carmine. 
Le  Grenadier, — purplish  crimson. 
Pierre  de  S.  Cyr, — glossy  rose. 
Pourpre    pariait,  —  very     deep  purplish 
crimson. 

Noisette, 

Caroline     Marniesse,  —  creamy   white; 

blooming  in  clusters. 
Cloth  of  Gold, — clear  yellow. 
La  Marque, — lemon  ;  large,  full  centre. 
Phalos,— white,  shaded  with  lemon. 
Pourpre  de  Tyre, — purplish  crimson. 
Solfaterre, — bright  sulphur. 
Triomphe     de     Duchere,   —  pale    rose; 

flowering  in  large  clusters. 


Dwarfs  and  Pyramids. 


M088, 
Slash, — pinkish  blush. 
Celina, — purplish  crimson. 
Crested, — rose. 
Laneii, — deep  carmine. 
Princess  Koyal,  —  bright  salmon;    large 

and  double. 
Prolific, — rose ;  very  large. 

Frerich. 
Boule  de  Nanteuil,— purplish  crimson. 
D'Aguesseau, — brilliant  crimson. 
Eulahe  le  Brun, — rosy  pink. 
Grain  d'Or, — brilliant  crimson. 
Grandissima, — dazzling  crimson. 
Kean, — crimson  scarlet. 
La  Circassienne, — rosy  pink. 
CEillet  pariait, — white,  shaded  with  rose 

and  red;  unique. 
Oracle  du    Siecle,— rich  crimson ;    large 

and  full. 
Pharnices, — crimson ;  very  large. 

Provence. 

Blanchefleur, — white;  delicate  blush  in 
the  centre. 

Comte  Plater, — cream. 

Pauline  Garcia,  —  wkite ;  centre  straw- 
colour. 

Princess  Clementine, — pure  white. 


Ferpetuals, 


Amandine, — blush,  with  pink  centre;  large 
and  full. 

Baronne  Prevost,' — clear  bripht  rose-co- 
lour ;  glossy,  large,  and  full ;  of  erect 
habit  and  robust  growth;  one  of  the 
largest  roses. 

Comte  Montalivet,  —  purplish  crimson, 
shaded  with  violet  and  red  ;  very  large, 
double,  and  globular,  and  of  branching 
habit. 

Comet, — bright  rose  ;  large  and  fragrant. 

Duchesse  deMontpensier, — glossy  blush  ; 
very  large  and  full ;  of  erect  habit  and 
vigorous  growth ;  a  beautful  rose,  and 
very  sweet. 

Duchess  Sutherland, — bright  rose,  mot» 
tied. 

Geant  de  Batailles,  —  belonging  to  tha 
Kosomenes, — a  dazzling  crimson,  ap- 
proaching to  scarlet,  shaded  with  pur- 
ple-velvet; very  large  and  double. 

Jea«ned'Arc, — delicate  blush,  nearly  white 
as  it  fades  ;  large,  full-cupped,  and  very 
sweec;  not  easily  grown. 

Lady  Alice  Peel, — bright  carmine  ;  large, 
full  and  cupped;  of  erect  habit,  and 
very  sweet. 

Standard  of  Marengo, — brilliant  carmine- 
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lake,  often  shaded :    very  double,  and 
cupped  ;  a  beautiful  rose. 

Caroline  de  Sansil, — clear  flesh-colour, 
erifjed  with  blush  ;  large,  full,  and  com- 
pact; of  robust  habit. 

Cherreau,  —  cherry- colour,  changing  to 
rose  ;  large,  full,  and  cupped. 

Gigantesque, — deep  rosy  crimson. 

Leonore  d'Este, — blush  colour,  with  pale 
edges  ;  large  and  full. 

Mrs.  Campbell  of  Islay,  —  rose-lilac, 
marbled. 

Sotirhon. 

George  Cuvier, — rosy  crimson  or  cherry* 
tinged  with  light  purple  ;  large,  full> 
and  compact ;  of  fine  habit  and  foliage. 

Henri  Lecoq, — clear  light  carmine  j  large, 
full,  and  cupped. 

Le  Grenadier, — clear  crimson-lake,  open- 
ing scarlet ;  double,  and  of  remarkably 
rich  colour. 

Le  Marechal  du  Palais,  —  delicate  rosy 
blush ;  large,  and  cupped. 

Madame  Nerard, — silvery  blush,  with  a 
shade  of  delicate  pink ;  large,  very  dou- 
ble, cupped,  and  sweet. 

Queen, — fawn,  shaded  with  salmon ;  large, 
double,  and  finely  cupped  j  very  sweet, 
and  of  beautiful  habit. 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison, — white  in  the 
margin,  approaching  flesh  ;  centre 
fawn-colour ;  very  large,  full,  and  com- 
pact, with  large  thick  petals  and  fine 
foliage. 

Ticomte  de  Cazes, — cherry-red. 

Souchet,  —  purplish  carmine,  sometimes 
brilliant  crimson;  glossy;  very  large, 
full,  and  compact,  and  sweet. 

Marianne, — bright  rosy  pink,  in  clusters; 
very  large,  double,  and  cupped,  and  fine 
foliage. 

C7iina. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet, — white,  with  delicate 
flesh-coloured  centre;  large,  full,  and 
cupped  ;  very  sweet,  and  a  fine  bloomer. 

Clara  Sylvain, — pure  white,  very  clear; 
large,  full,  and  cupped  ;  a  fine  rose. 

Madame  Brcon, — clear  rose-colour,  some- 
times tinged  with  salmon  ;  large,  full, 
and  compact,  with  fine  foliage. 

Eugene  Eeauharnais,  —  bright  lake,  or 
amaranthine  ;  beautiful  in  the  bud ; 
dying  off  blackish  crimson;  large,  dou- 
ble, and  cupped. 

Archduke  Charles,  —  light  rose,  margin 
white  at  first,  changing  to  brilliant 
crimson  ;  very  large  and  full. 

Cramoisie  superieure,  —  dark  velvety 
crimson  ;  very  double,  cupped ;  exqui- 
site in  the  bud;  tea-scented. 

Adam, — rosy  blush,  approaching  to  sal- 
mon-colour; large,  full,  globular,  and 
very  sweet. 

Abricote, — bright  fawn,  fleshy  margin; 
large,  cupped,  and  double. 


Comte  de  Paris, — delicate  blush  or  flesh - 
colour,  shaded  with  rose ;  large,  full, 
and  cupped. 

Devoniensis, — creamy  white,  buff"  centre, 
sometimes  yellowish;  large,  fuU-cup- 
ped  ;  a  splendid  rose. 

Eliza  Sauvage, — cream-colour,  with  centre 
deep  orange,  sometimes  butf;  large, 
full,  globular,  and  of  delicate  habit. 

Goubalt,  —  salmon-colour,  and  very  fra- 
grant. 

Josephine  Malton,  —  rich  creamy-white, 
with  darker  creamy  centre,  sometimes 
inchning  to  buff;  petals  tinged  with 
lake ;  large,  double,  and  cupped. 

Mirabile, — rosy  fawn,  edged  and  shaded 
with  rose-colour  ;  full  and  cupped. 

Mondor, — from  cream-colour  to  blush, 
with  fawn  centre,  sometimes  tinged 
with  lake;  large,  double,  and  cupped. 

Ifiphetas, — creamy  white,  large  ;  centre 
pale  lemon  ;  large,  full,  globular,  and 
magnolia-like. 

Kerida, —  rosy  buff,  and  fawn-shaded; 
very  large,  double,  and  cupped  ;  of  fine 
foliage,  and  deliciously  fragrant. 

Pellonia, — cream-colour,  with  yellow  cen- 
tre, tinged  with  flesh-colour;  double, 
globular,  and  very  sweet. 

Perfection, — bright  apricot-colour,  with 
buff  edges;  double,  cupped,  and  very 
sweet. 

Princess  Adelaide, — fine  yellow  or  rather 
straw-colour ;  paler  on  the  margin  ; 
large,  full,  and  cupped,  and  very  sweet. 

Sofrano, — deep  fawn,  approaching  to  saf- 
fron in  the  bud,  changing  to  pale  buff; 
large,  and  very  double. 

Ticomtesse  de  Cazes, — deep  golden  yel- 
low, sometimes  tinged  with  copper-co- 
lour ;  large,  double,  and  cupped. 

Madame  de  St.  Joseph, — pale  salmon- 
pink,  with  deeper  centre,  dying  off 
apricot-colour;  large  and  double. 

Madame  Tillermoz, — white,  with  fawn  or 
salmon  centre  :  large,  full,  and  cupped ; 
very  thick  petals  and  fine  foliage. 

Koiseife. 

Aimee  Tibert, — pure  white,  flowering  in 
clusters ;  of  medium  size  and  dark- 
green  foliage;  a  noble  standard. 

Clara  Wendel, — pale  yellow,  approaching 
cream-colour  ;  centre  sometimes  fawn, 
sometimes  deep  yellow;  cupped,  and 
very  sweet 

Miss  Glegg, — white,  with  centre  pale 
rose,  sometimes  flesh-colour,  and  of 
dwarf  habit. 

Narcisse, — very  pale  lemon-colour,  witk 
yellow  centre  ;  full  and  cupped. 

Ke  plus  ultra, — cream-white,  dwarf  habit; 
cupped,  and  very  sweet. 

Tictorieuse, — delicate  blush  flesh-colour, 
changing  to  white;  cupped,  large,  and 
double. 
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CHAPTEE,  XXXV. 

HARMONIZINa   COLOUKS   IN   FUKNISHING 
FLOWEK-BEDS. 

C036.  Resuming  the  subject  whicli  I  left  unfinished  at  page  557,  the  largest 
ribbon  border,  as  is  there  stated,  rises  from  front  to  httJk,  eleven  rows  deep, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  terrace  walk  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  gravel  walk  five  feet  wide,  furnished  during  the  present  year  as  already 
described.     In  18G1  the  same  border  was  furnished  as  follows  .— ~ 


1.  Lobelia  speciosa. 

2.  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

3.  Alyssum  variegatum. 

4.  Verbena, — Purple  Kinp. 

5.  Geranium, — Flower  of  the  Day. 
ii.  ,,  Brilliant. 


7.  Calceolaria  aurea  floribunda. 

8.  Perilla  nankinensis. 

9.  Ageratum  mexicanum. 

10.  Dahlia,— White  Zelinda,  t  Crystal 

11 .  „         Scarlet  do.,  or  /  Palace, 
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2037.  '^^^  following  was  the  arrangement  in  1860 : — 


1.  Alyssura  variegatum. 

2.  Lobelia  speciosa. 

3.  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

4.  Brilliant. 

5.  Flower  of  the  Day. 

6.  Thorn  Thumb,— scarlet  ditto. 


7.  Calceolaria  Caie. 

8.  Love  lies  Bleeding. 

9.  Ageratum. 

10.  Dwarf  yellow  Dahlia. 

11.  Scarlet  Dahlia  (Crystal  Palace). 


203S.  This  was  very  much  admired,  and  there  was  something  very  rich  in 
the  four  rows  of  geraniums  together.  The  Golden  Chain  was  not  allowed  to 
flower.  Its  yellow  leaves  formed  a  nice  setting  for  the  lobelia  and  the 
dazzling  rows  of  brilliant  scarlet  behind  it.  This  line  of  scarlet  again  was 
separated  from  the  Tom  Thumbs  by  the  silver  leaves  and  soft  colour  of  the 
Flower  of  the  Day.  Each  of  the  scarlets  was  thus  brought  out  in  surpassing 
brightness,  and  threw  a  bright  warm  glow  of  rich  splendour  over  the  entire 
border.     Other  ribbons  have  been  planted,  thus  : — 

1st  row, — Cerastium  tomentosum. 


2nd  „  Lobelia  speciosa. 

3rd  „  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

4th  ,,  Tom  Thumb  Geranium. 

5th  „  Calceolaria     aurea    flori- 

bunda. 

6th  ,,  Perilla  nankinensis, 

7th  „  Ageratum  mexieanum. 

8th  „  Dahlia,— Purple  Zelinda. 

1.  Mangles'  variegated  Geranium. 

2.  Tropseolum  elegans. 

3.  Verbena, — Purple  King. 

4.  Geranium, — Tom  Thumb. 

5.  Calceolaria  integrifblia. 

6.  Trentham  Rose  Geranium. 

1.  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

2.  BriUiant  ,, 

3.  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 

4.  DahUa, — Purple  Zelinda. 

5.  Pentstemon     gentianoides     cocc: 

neum. 

6.  Ageratum  mexieanum. 

7.  Dahlia, — Mrs.  Labouchere. 


1.  White   Campanula    carpatica, 
ceeded  by  Alyssum. 

2.  Baron  Hugel's  Geranium. 

3.  Calceolaria  rugosa. 

4.  Ageratum  mexieanum. 

5.  Yellow  Chrvsanthemum. 


1.  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

2.  Purple  King  Verbena. 

3.  Brilliant  Geranium. 

4.  Mrs.  Holford's  Verbena. 

5.  Lady  Cohille's  Geranium. 

6.  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 

7.  Trentham  Rose  Geranium. 

1.  Alyssum  variegatum. 

2.  Lobelia  speciosa. 

3.  Calceolaria, — Prince  of  Orange. 

4.  Geranium, — Brown's  compactum, 

5.  Cineraria  maritima. 

6.  Perilla  nankinensis. 

1.  Purple  King  Verbena. 

2.  Mrs.  Holford. 

3.  Mrs.  Woodroof,  or  Defiance. 

4.  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium. 


2039.  Ribbon  borders  are  often  divided  in  the  middle,  either  by  festoons  of 
climbers,  or  by  merely  using  the  tallest  plants  for  the  centre.  The  nar- 
rowest ribbons  given  here  might  thus  cover  a  border  double  the  width,  by 
merely  making  the  back  Ime  to  be  the  centre,  and  planting  the  other 
side  in  the  same  manner  as  the  front,  only  reversing  the  order.  Thus  beginning 
at  the  front : — 


1st  row,— Golden  Chain  Geranium. 
2nd    „      Purple  King  Verbena. 
3rd     „      Brilliant  Geranium. 
4th     „      Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 
5th     „      PinkNosegayGeran.  (centre). 


6th  row.  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 
7ih     „      sanie  as  3. 
8th     ,,      same  as  2. 
9th     „      same  as  1. 


2040.  The  same  colours  are  also  often  repeated  in  ribbon  borders ;  as  scarlet, 
white,  scarlet,  white,  red,  white,  blue,  white,  red,  blue,  &c. 
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5041.  The  following  arrangement  was  much  admired  at  Kew  Gardens  last 
season  : — 


Parple  King  Verbena. 
Eobinson's  Defiance  Verbena. 
Cineraria  maritima. 
Perilla  nankinensis  (centre). 


Cineraria  maritima. 
Eobinson's  Defiance  Verbena. 
Purple  King  Verbena. 


2042.  Two  or  more  rows  of  the  same  plants  are  often  planted  together,  to 
give  wide  bands  or  stripes  of  colour.  Where  space  is  ample,  this  has  a  mag- 
nificent efifect.  Bands,  three  rows,  or  two  feet  wide,  of  the  following  sorts, 
would  look  chaste  and  rich  : — 


1.  3  row9    of    Mangles's    variegated 
Geraniums, 

2.  3  rows  of  Purple  King  Verbena. 

3.  3  rows  of  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 

4.  3  rows  of  Perilla,  rising  highest  at 

the  back. 

1.  3  rows  of  Purple  King  Verbena. 

2.  3  rows  of  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 

3.  3  rows  of  Ageratum  mexicanum. 


4.  3  rows  of  Punch's  Geraniam. 

1.  3  rows  of  Lobelia  speciosa. 

2.  3  rows  of  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

3.  3  rows  of  Purple  Kiug  Verbena. 

4.  3  rows  of    Flower   of    the  Day  Ge- 

ranium. 

5.  3  rows  of  Perilla  nankinensis. 

6.  3  rows  of  tall  yellow  Chrysanthemum, 

or  Dwarf  Pillar  Dahlia. 


2043.  '^^^  monotony  of  straight  lines  or  bands  of  colour  is  often  broken 
by  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  curved  or  waving  lines  in  straight  border, 
as  in  the  following  example  : — 
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IiOKG  BIBBOir  BOBDEB. 

A.  Ageratum.     B.  Geranium,— Trentham  Eose.     C.  PeriUa.    D.  Yellow  Calceolaria. 
E.  Brilliant.  F.  Alyssum  and  Lobelia  mixed. 

2044.  Again,  ribbon  borders  are  furnished  in  this  manner.  Small  circles 
are  marked  out  at  any  given  distance  all  along  the  centre  of  the  border, 
thus : — 


These  are  planted  either  entirely  with  one  colour,  or  with  one  or  more 

2u 
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colovirs.  A  smaller  circular  patch  intermediate  between  the  central  circle, 
filling  up  the  angles,  is  occupied  by  No.  3,  while  Xo.  4  fills  up  all  the 
remaining  space.    This  was  planted  as  follows : — 


1.  Calceolaria  amplexicaolis. 

2.  Geranium, — Purple  Nosegay. 

3.  „  Alma  (single  plants). 


4.  That  is,  the  whole  of  the  space  not 
otherwise  occupied,  called  the 
grouud-colour, — Verbena  puichella. 


2045.  The  planting  of  this  group  of  beds  in  1861 : — 


1.  Centre — Scarlet  Geranium,  ^rith  Tren- 

tham  Eose ;    ring  of  Flower  of  the 
Day,  and  a  ring  of  Alyssum. 

2.  Yellow  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Purple 

King  Verbena, 


3.  Geranium    (Excellence),   edged   with 

Cineraria  maritima. 

4.  Calceolaria  (Crimson  King),  edged  with 

Calceolaria  (Prince  of  Orange), 

5.  Mangles'  Variegated,  edged  with  Ver- 

bena puichella. 


2046.  Another  example  of  this  ; — 6  being  below  the  line,  and  4  above  it. 


1.  Calceolaria  aurantia  multiflora. 

2.  Lobelia  speciosa. 

3.  Variegated  Alyssum. 


4.  Scarlet  Geranium. 

5.  Silver  Queen  Dahlia. 

6.  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 


2047.  Generally,  only  three  colours  are  used  for  this  stylo  of  planting. 
Thus  :— 


1.  Scarlet  Geranium. 

2.  Yellow  Calceolaria. 


3.  Lobelia   speciosa,  or  Purple  King 
Verbena. 


2048.  Sometimes,  too,  another  row  or  two  may  bo  run  along  at  both  sides 
of  such  borders.    Thus  : — 

4.  White  Verbena.  [      5.  Alma,  or  Bijou  Geranium. 

2049.  Almost  any  design  or  figure  may  be  worked  into  a  ribbon  border, 
merely  by  the  mode  of  planting,  without  the  intervention  of  either  edgings  or 
gravel.  I  have  heard  of  a  gardener  who  had  only  one  large  flower-bed,  but 
he  converted  that  single  bed  into  a  new  geometrical  flower-garden  every  year 
by  his  manner  of  planting  alone.  The  following  sketches,  with  the  modes  of 
planting,  are  not  designed  to  exhaust,  but  merely  to  suggest  ideas  for  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Cutting  out  the  border  into  spaces  is  sometimes  called 
lJanel^^p\sintmg ;  but  the  application  of  the  system  is  endless : — 


TEHEACE  EIBBOJT  BOEDEB. 

A,  Ageratum.        B.  Scarlet  Geranium.        C.  Calceolaria.       D.  Cineraria  maritima. 
The  zig-zag  lines  being  planted  with  Perilla. 
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DOt'BLE  RIBBON  BOEDER. 

A.  Aljssum  and  Lobelia.  B.  Brilliant.  C.  Yellow  Calceolaria.  D.  Perilla. 

E.  Brilliant.  F.  Alyssum  and  Lobelia  mixed. 

c>050.  Or  this  border  might  be  furnished  thus  :— Four  curved  lines,  T),  might 
be  introduced  instead  of  one,  and  planted  as  follows  :— 


D.  Geranium,— Brilliant. 
D  1.  Yellow  Calceolaria. 


D  2.  Perilla  nankinensia. 

D  3.  Trentham  Kose  Geranimn. 


2051,  In  this  case  the  front  and  back  could  be  thus  planted  :- 


A.  Prince's  Feather. 

B.  Ageratum. 

C.  Cineraria  maritima  (back). 


F.  Lobelia  speciosa  (front). 
E.  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 
C.  Cerastium  tomentosum. 


C!052.  There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  mode  of  furnishing.  The 
dark  foliage  of  the  Perilla  renders  it  a  most  useful  plant  for  this  purpose.  The 
Atriplex  rubra  is  equally  so,  if  it  can  only  be  kept  from  a  premature  death 
from  its  excessive  seed-bearing.  The  Cineraria  maritima,  Centaurea  argyrea, 
and  most  of  the  silver  and  gold-leaved  geraniums,  are  also  striking  in  the 
same  position.  Either  of  the  following  designs  woiild  also  look  -well  in  a 
straight  border : — 


1.  Eobinson's  Defiance  Verbena. 

2.  "White  Verbena. 

3.  Edged  all  round  with  Lobelia  speciosa. 


3  3 

.^    <i><2><5> 


1.  Scarlet  Geranium. 

2.  White  Verbena. 

3.  Purple  King  Verbena. 


1.  Scarlet  Verbena, 


2.  Gazania  splendens. 
2  U  2 


3.  Lobelia  speciosa. 
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2053.  Whatever  plants  are  used  for  partitioning  off  or  defining  spaces  on 
borders,  they  must  be  distinct  from  those  filling  up  the  insterstices.  This 
point  secured,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  what  is  used  ;  only  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  the  dividing  plants  should  be  at  least  as  high,  or  a  little 
higher  than  the  others.  I  have  seen  them  clipped  lower,  which  I  consider 
bad  taste.  The  idea  of  complete  separation  demands  that  the  barrier  shall 
be  high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  insure  this  object.  Hence,  too,  where 
the  patches  of  plants  are  large  and  massive,  the  subdividing  lines  should  be 
from  three  to  five  deep,  instead  of  a  single  line.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  :  a  cultivated  taste  on  the  spot  alone  can  determine  the  relative  pro- 
portions that  the  principles  of  congruity  would  require. 

2054.  But  I  must  hasten  on  to  give  an  example  or  two  of  the  grouping  of 
flower-gardens  and  detached  groups  of  beds. 
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At  the  seat  of  Col.  Sowerby,  Patteridge  Bury,  Herts  j  Mr.  Kobert  Fish,  gardener. 
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12.  Verbena  (Mrs.  Holford) ;  edged  with 

Verbena  (Charliewoodii). 

13.  Geranium    (Judcl's    Scarlet) ;    edged 

with  Verbena  (Purple  King). 

14.  Geranium  (Tom  Thumb) ;  edged  with 

white  Ivy-leaf. 

15.  Calceolaria  (Aureafloribunda);  edged 

with  Lobelia. 

16.  Calceolaria  (Prince  of  Orange);  edged 

with  Lobelia. 

17.  Verbena  (Ariosto) ;  edged  with  white 

Alyssum. 

18.  Verbena  (Lord  Kaglan) ;  edged  with 

Heliotrope  (Voltairiana). 

19.  Gernnium   (Pink  Cup; ;   edged   with 

pink  Ivy-leaf. 

20.  Geranium    (Hackness) ;    edged   with 

Golden  Chain. 

21.  Gazania  splendens;   edged  with  Lo- 

belia speciosa. 


1.  Geranium  (Excellence);   edged  with 

Scarlet  Nasturtium. 

2.  Geranium     (Brown's    Compactum)  ; 

edged  with  Yellow  Nasturtium. 

3.  Geranium    (Pink    Nosegay) ;     edged 
with  Geranium  (Hendersonii). 

4.  Heliotrope    (Triomphe     de    Liege) ; 

edged  with  Cineraria  maritima. 

5.  Calceolaria   (Crimson   King) ;    edged 

with  Yellow  Hawkweed. 

6.  Calceolaria  Caie ;    edged  with    Cine- 

raria ameloides. 

7.  AJonsia  (scarlet) ;  edged  with  Musk. 

8.  Purple   King  Verbena ;    edged  with 

Cuphea  strigillosa. 

9.  Geranium  (Mrs.Colville)  ;  edged  with 

Golden  Chain. 

10.  Geranium  (Alma) ;  edged  with  Sapo- 

naria  calabrica. 

11.  Geranium  (Flower  of  the  Day);  edged 

with  Saponaria  calabrica. 

2055.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  grouping  of  this  garden,  each  cor- 
responding bed  is  filled  in  the  same  manner  ;  not  only  the  two  halves,  but  the 
four  sides  are  the  same.  In  regular  figures,  loooked  down  upon  as  this  is,  I 
think  this  is  the  best  course  to  adopt :  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  good 
reasons  for  furnishing  it  otherwise.  Identity  of  form  and  position  seems  to 
demand  identity  of  colour,  when,  as  here,  sufficient  space  intervenes  to  allow 
of  the  introduction  of  different  hues  between  the  same  beds.  Nothing  what- 
ever could  be  gained  in  having  any  of  the  No.  32,  for  instance,  different  from 
the  others.  By  having  them  all  alike,  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  the  whole 
is  maintained.  The  only  other  legitimate  way  of  furnishing  this  garden  would  be 
to  divide  it  into  two  halves,  and  furnish  each  half  alike,  and  the  two  halves 
as  different  as  possible.  In  that  case,  all  the  beds,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  and  13, 
might  form  an  independent  or  neutral  arrangement,  serving  to  divide  the 
garden  into  two,  or  rather  four  parts  ;  and  then  each  half  would  be  furnished 
to  contrast  with  the  other.  However,  I  prefer  the  arrangement  that  is  here 
given,  and  have  furnished  a  large  geometrical  flower-garden  on  the  same 
principle  for  years.  It  is  no  demerit,  but  the  reverse  where  the  garden  is 
large,  to  have  four  beds  alike.  Where  beds  of  the  same  shape  occur  together, 
as  at  14,  19,  20,  and  21,  of  course  no  one  would  dream  of  filling  them  all  with 
the  same  colour.  It  may,  however,  be  of  the  first  importance  to  furnish  them 
■with  plants  of  similar  habit. 

2056.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  this  arrangement  most  of  the  beds 
are  furnished  with  an  edging  of  a  complementary  or  contrasting  colour.  This, 
while  it  heightens  the  individual  effect  of  each  bed,  also,  when  skilfully  managed, 
intensifies  the  brilliance  of  the  whole.  However,  it  is  not  always  advisable  ou 
small  beds;  and  I  think  that  of  late  years  the  desire  for  edgings,  and  for 
cutting  up  beds  into  bands  of  colours,  has  run  to  excess.  Instead  of  well- 
defined  satisfying  masses  of  beaut}"-,  of  sufficient  size  for  the  eye  corni^laceixtly 
to  rest  U2)0)i,  we  are  presented  with  running  bands,  giddy  mazes,  and  hete- 
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rogeneous  mixtures  of  colour,  that  perplex,  distract,  and  weary  our  sense 
of  vision.  In  their  zeal  to  relieve  masses  of  colour  by  their  complementaries, 
many  seem  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  this  implies  the  existence  of  masses  to 
be  relieved.  A  bed  of  scarlet  verbenas  a  yard  square  requires  no  white 
baud  to  tone  it  down.  An  entire  bed  of  white  of  the  same  size,  four  feet 
distant,  will  do  this  more  effectively.  Distinctness  of  character,  and  an 
increase  of  beauty  without  confusion,  would  then  be  the  result.  These 
remarks  are  not,  however,  appUcable  to  large  beds  ;  nor  single  regular  or 
irregular  beds,  on  garden  or  lawn.  Generally,  perhaps  these,  especially  of  a 
circular  form,  ai'e  most  effective  planted  on  the  band  or  ring  principle. 

C2057.  The  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  planting  I  have  ever  seen  were  also 
at  Putteridge  Bury.  A  double  row  of  circular  beds,  raised  in  the  centre,  bounds 
one  of  the  main  walks  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  whole  of  them  were 
furnished  with  starers  in  the  centre,  and,  when  furnished,  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  cone  rising  to  a  sharp  point  in  the  middle.  The  following  is  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  dozen  of  them  for  the  years  1859,  1860,  and  1861 : — 

-2058.  Two  rows  of  circular  beds  on  the  lawn  were  planted  in  the  following 
manner  in  1859  : — 


1.  Centre,  Scarlet  Geranium. 

Verbena,  Defiance. 

„         Mrs.  Holford. 
Xext  to  grass,  Yerbeua, — Ariosto, 

2.  Centre,  Light  Fuchsia. 

Salmon  Nosegay  Geranium. 
Scarlet  Ivy-leaf  Geranium. 
I^ext  to  grass.  Golden  Chain. 

3.  Centre,  Nasturtium  Lobbii. 

Yellow  Chrysanthemum. 
Purple  Pentstemons. 
Cuphea,  a  slaty  centre. 

4.  Centre,  Dark  Fuchsia. 

Ageratum  mexicanum. 

Punch  Geranium. 

Cineraria  maritima. 
o.  Centre,  Tall  Geranium. 

Punch  Geranium. 

Calceolaria  angustifolia. 
,,         Indian  Chief. 
6.  Centre,  Brugmansia. 

Scarlet  Salvia  fulgen3. 

Blue  Salvia  patens. 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 

The  centre 


7.  Centre,  Brugmansia  Knightii. 
Ageratums. 

Calceolaria  angustifolia. 
Geranium, — Flower  of  the  Day. 

8.  Centre,  Tall  Geranium. 
Scarlet  Geranium. 
Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria. 
Heliotrope, — Voltairianum. 

9.  Centre,  Dark  Fuchsia. 
Ageratum. 

Salmon  Nosegay  Geranium. 
Cineraria  maritima. 

10.  Centre,  Tall  Geranium. 
Scarlet  Geranium. 
Calceolaria,  —  Yellow  Prince   of 

Orange. 
Perilla  nankinensis. 

11.  Centre, — Light  Fuchsia. 
Trentham  Rose  Geranium. 
Purple  Nosegay  Geraniuui. 
Golden  Chain. 

12.  Centre,  Scarlet  Geranium. 
Terbena, — Lord  Kaglan. 

I  ,,  Mrs.  Holford. 

I  „  Custine. 

plants  are  standards. 


2059.  Two  i-ows  of  circular  beds  as  they  were  planted  in  1S60  :— 


1.  Centre,  Tall  Nosegay  Geranium. 

Salmon  Nosegay  "Geranium.^ 
Jackson's  Varipgated. 
Next  to  grass,  Hackness  Geranium. 

2.  Centre,  Dark  Fuchsia. 

Calceolaria, — Indian  Chief. 
„  Caie. 

Next  to  grass,  Geranium, — Brilliant. 

3.  Centre,  Brown's  compactum  Geran. 

Flower  of  the  Day. 


Next  to  grass,  Golden  Chain. 
Centre,  Dark  Fuchsia. 

Salmon  Nosegay  Geranium. 

Scarlet  Variegated  Geranium, 
Next  to  grass.  Pink  Nosegay  Gera« 

nium. 
Centre,  Brugmansia.' 

Ageratum  variegatum. 

Ageratum,  blue. 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 
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6.  Centre,  Dark  Fuchsia. 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  with  an  edging 
of  Cineraria  maritima. 

7.  Centre,  Brugmanaia. 

Scarlet  Salvias. 
Blue  Ageratums. 
Calceolaria  amplexicaalia. 

8.  Centre,  Tall  Scarlet  Geranium. 

Geranium, — Trentham  Rose. 
,,  Flower  of  the  Day. 

9.  Centre,  Dark  Fuchsia. 

Calceolaria, — Indian  Chief. 

„  Prince  of  Orange. 


Calceolaria, — aurea  floribunda. 

10.  Centre,  Trentham  Rose  Geranium. 

Trentham  Rose  „ 

Commander-in-Chief        ,, 
Baron  Hugel  „ 

11.  Centre,  Dark  Fuchsia. 

Old  Diadematum  Geranium. 
Diadematum  rubescens. 
Queen  ,, 

12.  Centre,  Geranium,— Defiance. 

„  Punch, 

Edged  with     „  Alma. 


The  centre  plants  are  standards.    These  beds  are  planted  in  banda. 
co6o.  The  same  beds  were  thus  famished  in  1861 : — 


1.  Centre,  Salmon  Nosegay  Geranium. 

Calceolaria, — Crimson  King. 

„  Prince  of  Orange. 

„  aurea  floribunda. 

2.  Centre,    Brown's  Compactum   Gera- 

nium. 
Geranium  rubens. 

,,        Flower  of  the  Day. 

3.  Centre,  Brugmansia. 

Ageratums. 
Purple  Pentstemons. 
AVhite  „ 

Eed  „ 

4.  Centre,  Dark  Fuchsias. 

Purple  Nosegay  Geranium. 

Salmon  Nosegay        „ 

Scarlet  Nosegay        „ 

Pink  Cup  „ 

6.  Centre,  Brugmansia. 

A^ariegated  Salvias. 

Ageratums. 

Calceolaria  amplexicauHs. 
6.  Centre,  Scarlet  Geranium, — Punch. 

Geranium, — Punch. 


Geranium, — Alma. 

7.  Centre,  Cassia  corymbosa. 

Jackson's  Variegated  Geranium, 
Hackness  Variegated         „ 
Golden  Chain  ,, 

8.  Centre,  Brugmansia. 

Salvias. 
Ageratums. 

Calceolaria  aurantia  multiflora. 
„  aurea  floribunda. 

9.  Centre,  Scarlet  Geranium. 

Geranium, — Perfection. 
,,  Baron  Hugel. 

10.  Centre,  Dark  Fuchsia. 

Calceolaria,— Crimson  King, 

,,  angustifolia. 

Verbena, — Purple  King. 

11.  Centre,  Scarlet  Geranium. 

Geranium, — Punch. 
„  Alma. 

12.  Centre,  Light  Fuchsia. 

Jackson's  Vaiuegated. 

Tall  Variegated. 

Old  Scarlet  Variegated. 


2o6i.  Many  othei'  single  beds  could  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient  as 
examples,  as  any  gardener  of  ordinaiy  ingenuity  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
increasing  the  number  to  any  extent  that  he  may  require.  The  beds  given 
in  the  following  page  are  square,  and  are  divided  by  a  stone  kerb.  Their 
proper  place  is  in  front  of  the  mansion.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
mode  of  furnishing  the  beds  is  given  at  the  same  time.  Each  bed  is  divided 
into  four  half-diamonds  diagonally. 

2062.  The  plants  fii'st  named  were  used  for  the  diagonal  lines ;  the 
others  furnished  the  small  half-diamonds.  This  group  of  beds  also  looks 
well  when  each  is  fui-nished  with  one  colour  only,  the  centre  row  of  beds 
being  contrasted  with  the  sides.  They  have  also  been  richly  furnished 
with  the  best  Noisette,  Tea,  China,  and  Fancy  roses,  as  well  as  the 
best  sweet-scented,  fancy,  and  variegated  Pelargoniums.  They  also  make  a 
charming  spring  garden,  furnished  with  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Violets,  Arabis, 
Alyssum,  &p. 
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South  side. 
5.  Calceolaria,  Yellow  Prince  of 


Oranfje,  Crimson  Unique, 
2,    4.  Lady  Colville   Geranium;    Old 
Diadematum  Geranium. 
3.  Excellence     Geranium  ;     Tri- 

omphe  de  Liege  Heliotrope. 
6.  Picturatum  Geranium ;  Chris- 
tine Geranium. 
10.  Touchstone   Geranium  ;    Tom 
Thumb's  Bride  Geranium. 
7,    9.  Eose  Superb  Geranium ;  Vol- 
tairiana  Heliotrope. 
8.  Purple  King  Verbena;    Aurea 
floribunda  Calceolaria. 
11,15.  Golden  Chain,  Crimson  Unique 

Geranium. 
12,14.  Floribunda  Geranium;    Hark- 
away. 
13.  Gazania    splendens;    Lobelia, 
light  variety. 


North  side. 
1,    5.  Calceolaria  ampleiicaulis,  Crim- 
son Unique  Geranium. 
1,  2,    4.  Pink       Nosegay      Geranium; 
Eouge  et  Noir. 
3.  Excellence     Geranium  ;     Tri- 
omphe  de  Liege  Heliotrope. 
6, 10.  Touchstone  Geranium;  Queen 

Geranium. 
7,    9.  Eose  Snperb  Geranium ;  Helio- 
trope, Voltairiana. 
8,  Purple  King  Verbena;  Aurea 
floribunda  Calceolaria. 
11, 15.  Golden  Chain  ;    Crimson   Ivy- 
leaf  Geranium. 
12,  14.  Floribunda  Geranium  ;   Ba<ron 
Hugel. 
16.  Gazania  splendenB ;  Lobeli^  a 
light  Tariety. 


2063.  The  group  of  beds  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chaptei' 
is  looked  down  upon  from  about  an  elevation  of  two  feet :  the  tall  plants 
in  the  centres  of  the  beds  rise  from  three  to  four  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. These,  while  beautiful  in  themselves,  serve  to  diversify  the  outline, 
and  relieve  the  monotonous  sameness  of  the  garden.  The  tall  plants  intro- 
duced must,  however,  be  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  the  result  will  not  be 
satisfactory ;  their  technical  names  and  prominent  position  alike  assert  that 
they  are  there  to  be  seen  ;  and  unless  they  will  bear  loohing  at,  they  had  bet- 
ter be  dispensed  with.     This  group  of  beds  was  planted  as  follows  in  1860  : — 


1.  Centre,  Scarlet  Geranium,  White  Pe- 

tunia; edi;ed  with  Heliotrope. 

2.  Centre,     Fuchsia,      Geranium     (Tom 

Thumb) ;  edged  with  Cineraria  mari- 
tima. 

3.  Centre,   Fnchsia,    yellow   Calceolaria; 

edced  with  Verbena  (Purple  King). 

4.  Centre,  Scarlet  Geranium,  Pink  Kose- 

gajj  edged  with  Golden  Chain. 


5.  Centre,   Scarlet   Geranium,   dark   Pe- 

tunia;   edged  with   CEnothera  pro- 
Btrata. 

6.  Centre,  Cassia  corymboga,  Geranium 

(Rubens)  ;  edged  "with  Flower  of  the 
Bay. 

7.  Centre,     Cassia,      Geranium,     Ceriso 

(Unique)  ;     edged     with     Mangles* 
variegated. 


The  centre  plants  are  standards. 
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2064.  Mere  height  is  not  the  only  qualification.  Each  starer  should  be  as 
nearly  a  perfect  specimen  as  possible,  challenging  a  right  to  its  position  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  furnishing  an  example  of  form,  culture,  and  beauty  for 
its  humbler  neighbours  to  emulate  and  imitate. 

2065.  Scare-crows  of  plants,  with  a  green  twig  or  two  on  the  top,  are  not 
suitable  for  this  pm-pose.  I  have  sometimes  longed  for  a  magical  wand  to 
wave  all  such  plants  down  into  one  level  sea  of  beauty,  which  their  icaif- 
looking  visages  deformed.  Better,  infinitely  better,  dispense  with  them  alto- 
gether than  use  plants  which  appear  as  if  dragging  out  a  wretched  existence 
on  stilts.  However,  good  plants  skilfully  disposed  have  a  charming  effect. 
On  very  large  beds  sometimes  climbers  aroused  for  centres  with  good  results. 
Tropscolums,  convolvuluses,  cobaeas,  maurandyas,  clematises,  &c.,  might  all 
or  any  of  them  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  same  or  any  climbing  plants 
are  also  occasionally  used  as  a  trained  edging  round  what  are  termed  basket- 
beds,  with  a  raised  base  of  wood,  iron,  brick,  or  stone,  covered  with  ivy  or 
other  creeping  plants,  and  generally  having  one  or  two  rims  bent  over  at  a 
certain  elevation  above  the  bed,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  basket.  Of  course, 
the  rims  or  handles  are  also  enwreathed  with  climbing  plants,  and  the  whole 
have  often  a  most  fascinating  and  graceful  appearance.  Where  they  have  two 
handles,  the  basket  might  be  furnished  with  four  distinct  colours, — thus : 
orange,  blue,  scarlet,  white,  dividing  the  basket  transversely.  Hence,  each 
quarter  of  the  circle  would  be  a  distinct  wedge  of  colour.  By  the  aid  of  chains, 
flexible  wire,  or  rope-yarn,  what  are  called  tent-beds  may  be  formed.  Drive 
a  tall  stake  of  the  desired  height,  say  10  feet  high,  in  the  centre  ;  describe  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of,  say  eight  feet.  Insert  six  or  eight  stakes  at  equal 
distances  on  this  line,  say  sis  feet  high  ;  join  the  centre  stake  to  each  side, 
one  with  a  chain  or  wire,  and  the  frame  of  a  tent-bed  is  formed.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  will  exhibit  their  formation  and  furnishing  : — 

2066.  These  are  raised  beds  about  2^  feet  above  the  ground,  and  were 
planted  as  follows  it  1860 : — 


/    /     /      2      I   ;       2 

\   \  \         ■'••.  .' 
\    \  \      2      i  ;      2 


4-  „,.■'•    /•' 


1.  Cassia  corymbosa. 

2.  Geranium, — Alma. 

3.  Perilla  nankinensis, 

4.  Perilla         ,, 

6.  Tropasolum,  —  Tom  Thumb 
(yellow). 


'ir. 


'.3\ 


'"--H " 

Two  top  beds  in  1S61  were  planted  with 

1.  Tall  Scarlet  Geranium. 

2.  Golden  Chain    „ 

3.  Purple  King      „ 

4.  Purple  King       „ 

5.  Tropseolum, — TomThumb(9carle 
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2067.  There  is  also  a  series  ot  raised  beds,  about  15  inches  high,  not  far 
from  these,  which  are  planted  in  bands  of  three  different  colours,  and  have 
hoops  across  the  top  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  baskets, 

■2068.  Basket-beds  may  also  be  planted  as  follows  : — Outside  edge,  Anagallis 
monella ;  next,  Flower  of  the  Day  geranium,  divided  into  foui',  six,  or 
eight  compartments  by  lines  of  the  same  or  Bijou  geranium,  and  the  panels 
filled  with  Calceolaria, — Prince  ot  Orange. 

2069.  ^^^  following  is  also  pretty  : — Outside,  Tropaeolum  elegans ;  nest,  three 
rows  of  Calceolaria  am-antia  multillora :  centre,  a  large  mass  of  Purple  King 
verbena. 

2070.  The  most  efiFective  beds  in  the  gardens  here  last  year  were  four  of 
Mangles'  geranium  edged  with  the  Purple  Orach  ;  and  fom-  of  Ageratum 
edged  with  the  Flower  of  the  Day  geranium.  Four  large  beds  of  pink 
Monthly  roses,  pegged  down,  mixed  with  Cerise  unique  geranium,  and 
edged  with  variegated  Alyssum,  were  also  very  much  admired. 

2071.  I  have  mixed  the  Mangles'  geranium  with  the  Atriplex  rubra,  or 
Orach,  on  the  2J*?icms/u'o?i  principle,  as  well  as  edged  it  with  it  this  season. 
The  effect  is  already  striking.  The  old  Verbena  venosa,  dotted  amongst 
Mangles  in  this  way,  has  a  charming  effect.  Other  pincushion  beds 
may  be  formed  by  mixing  plant  for  plant,  of  Dandy  geranium  and  Lobelia 
speciosa,  and  Lady  Plymouth  with  Purple  King  verbena  or  the  old 
Scarlet  verbena  Melindres.  The  Variegated  Alyssum  or  Cerastium, 
mixed  with  Lobelia,  also  makes  a  soft  and  chaste  pincushion  bed.  Golden 
Chain  geranium,  dotted  among  white  verbenas  and  edged  with  Lobelia 
speciosa,  is  also  beautiful.  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Bijou,  alternate  on  a  ground  of 
Lobelia  or  Purple  King  verbena,  would  have  a  rich  effect.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  enable  any  and  all  of  your  readers  to  arrange  their  gardens  ia 
accordance  with  correct  principles  and  the  best  practice.— D.  T.  F, 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
MONTHLY  CALENDAB. 


§  1.— Aspect  of  the  Month. 

2072.  November,  according  to  the  quaint  Peachum 
already  quoted,  "is  drawn  with  a  garment  of  change- 
'^Vx^\        ^^^^  green,  and  has  black  upon  his  head"  to  typify  the 
dark  and  dreary  clouds  which  hang  over  the  gloomy 
November  landscape.      The  atmosphere    during   this 
month  is  saturated  with  moisture,  dense  mists  and  fogs  abound, 
and  gloomy  boisterous  weather,  as  a  rule,  prevails.     The  leaves  of 
the  beeches  are  changing  their  green  hue  for  the  purplish  chestnut 
autumnal  shade.     The  mean  temperature  is  about  42°  Fahr,,  but 
the  thermometer  ranges  between  23°  and  62°.    The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  one  foot  deep  is  46  01° ;  at  two  feet,  47*28°;  that 
of  the  air  being  42 '98%  on  an  average  of  the  years  1844  to  1853. 

"  In  the  stormy  east  wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  are  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  its  bank  complaining, 
Beavily  is  the  low  sky  raining.*' 

What  a  roaring  there  is  now  in  the  woods ;  what  a  rattling  of  branches  and 
clashing  together  of  great  grey  iron  boughs  that  seem  to  groan  again  in  their 
mighty  agony,  as  the  storm  tries  to  tear  them  from  their  gnarled  and  knotty 
stems.  There  is  something  grand  about  the  great  November  wind  lifting  up 
its  mighty  voice,  and  pealing,  organ-like,  through  those  ancient  catliedrals  of 
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nature  ;  the  roaring  of  the  woods  and  the  rattling  of  branches,  and  the  falling 

leaves,  which  are  blown  into  dark  and  dreary  places,  are  certain  harbingers  of 

winter. 

•*  The  wither'd  leaves  bestreiv  the  garden  path, 
Made  miry  with  the  fall  of  fleeting  showers." 

In  the  garden  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  scene  ;  even  the  trimmest  of 
lawns  has  now  a  desolate  and  dreary  look ;  few  flowers  linger  in  the  beds, 
and  those  few  seem  out  of  place.  But  it  is  not  yet  entirely  bare  of  flowers  ; 
the  many-tinted  asters  remain,  the  arbutus-tree  is  now  conspicuous  in  its 
beauty,  and  a  few  bright  chr3-santhemums  nod  their  heads  here  and  there  ; 
the  brilliant  hollyhock  still  rejoices  the  eye  during  the  few  sunny  hours  the 
month  affords  us,  unless  frosty  weather  prevails  ; 

"  And  the  blue  gentian  flower,  still  in  the  breeze 
Nods  lonely,  of  its  beauteous  race  the  last." 

But  the  lover  of  flowers  must  now  look  indoors  for  his  enjoyments, — to  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  these,  for 
his  flowers.  In  the  open  air,  if  aided  by  a  gloomy  imagination,  the  poet's 
picture  may  be  nearly  realized,  and  the  burthen  of  the  song  be — 

*•  Ko  sky — no  view — 

iS'o  distance  looking  blue — 
^0  warmth,  no  cheerful  healthful  ease, 

Iso  comfortable  feeling  in  any  member- 
No  shade — no  shine — no  butterflies — no  bees- 
No  fruits — no  flowers — no  leaves — no  buds  in  November. 

2073.  Evergreens  now  become  the  redeeming  element  in  the  shrubbery;  the 
strong  viscid  juices  which  bind  their  leaves  to  the  stem,  yields  a  varnish  which 
protects  them  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  damp,  giving  them  a  dark  and  glossy 
tint  in  strong  contrast  to  the  deciduous  trees  around  them.  These  trees  are  now 
being  rapidly  denuded  of  their  leaves.  First  the  walnut  becomes  naked,  then 
the  mulberr}',  the  ash,  and  the  horse-chestnut  in  theu'  tui*n.  Apple  and  peach 
trees  sometimes  remain  green  till  the  end  of  the  month ;  and  trees  which  have 
been  lopped,  as  White  of  Selborne  tells  us,  retain  their  leaves  till  a  late  period. 


§  2.— Flower-Gaeden  and  Shrubbery. 

2074.  Flower-Garden. — The  glory  of  the  flower-garden  is  waning,  and  it 
will  soon  be  desolate,  in  spite  of  the  gardener's  care.  Meanwhile,  keej)  the 
beds  neat  by  the  timely  removal  of  decaying  foliage,  and  keep  the  grass  and 
gravel  walks  clean  and  smooth  by  frequent  rolling.  Plants  to  be  taken  up 
and  potted  should  be  attended  to  immediately,  or  at  least  protected  during 
the  nights,  for  fear  of  sudden  frosts.  Pelargomums,  calceolarias,  and 
similar  plants,  are  greatly  benefitted  by  being  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
until  the  fresh  roots  break.  I\'ow  is  an  excellent  time  for  propagatin'^-  cut- 
tings of  calceolarias  and  most  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants,  if  placo  .  in  a 
cold  frame.  Chinese,  Boui-bon,  and  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  will  now  root 
fi-eely  under  the  same  treatment. 
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C075.  When  the  beds  are  cleared,  trench  them  up;  manure  and  add  new 
soil  where  necessary,  and  plant  the  bulbs  for  spring  flowering.  Hardy  annuals 
sown  last  month,  if  large  enough,  may  be  transplanted  at  once  to  their  perma- 
nent beds,  with  pansies,  alyssums,  phloxes,  primulas,  and  other  herbaceous 
plants  from  the  reserve-garden. 

2076.  Where  alterations  are  contemplated,  they  should  be  determined  on 
without  delay,  and  proceeded  with  when  the  plans  are  thoroughly  matm-ed, — 
not  before.  To  render  the  grouping  system  permanently  interesting,  occa- 
sional changes,  both  in  form  and  arrangement  of  beds,  are  necessary  ;  and  a 
retrospective  glance,  with  a  view  to  future  arrangements,  will  be  useful  now, 
while  the  whole  effect  is  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  when  next  j^ear's  bloom  is 
about  to  be  provided  for.  In  the  selection  of  plants,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  duration  of  flowering  should  be  the  first  consideration,  for  few  gardens  will 
afford  the  time  or  the  cost  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  changeable 
flower-garden,  in  which  the  beds  are  decorated  in  early  spring  with  scillas, 
bulbocodiums,  erythroniiims,  hepaticas,  sanguinarias,  and  other  precocious 
flowers,  to  be  succeeded  by  autumn-sovsTi  annuals,  in  masses,  in  the  summer 
months,  and  autumnal  bulbs,  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  and  chrysanthemums, 
bringing  us  again  to  the  verge  of  winter.  This  system  of  gardening,  however 
attractive  when  attended  with  high  keeping,  is  too  costly  and  entails  more 
trouble  than  proprietors  of  the  ordinarj''  run  of  gardens  will  incur  ;  therefore 
the  gardener  must  have  an  eye  to  the  means  as  well  as  to  the  end,  and  arrange 
his  plans  accordingly.  In  the  survey  recommended,  he  will  probably  remember 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  prevailing  colours  were  warm  or  cold, — that  is, 
scarlet  or  purple, — so  was  the  distance  which  separated  the  beds  apparently 
diminished  or  increased.  "  Warm  colours,"  according  to  Mr.  Caie,  "  like  light, 
irradiate  the  atmosphere  to  a  greater  distance  with  their  peculiar  hues ;  of  some 
colours,  as  those  of  the  verbena  called  Hamlet  and  Campanula  cai-patica,  it 
may  be  said  that  subdued  light  is  the  condition  in  which  they  are  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  since  they  become  really  beautiful  as  the  sun  passes  the 
horizon."  If  the  distribution  of  colour  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
cultivator,  many  expedients  will  probably  occur  to  him  by  which  the  angu- 
larity, which  is  now  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  flower-beds,  may  be 
rectified.  Erythronium  Dens  canis.  Allium  Moly,  Anemone  apennina,  San- 
guinaria  canadensis,  Scilla  italica,  Phlox  verna,  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
hardy  plants  intioduced  now,  will  add  interest  to  the  flower-garden  by- 
and-by. 

■2077.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  collect  leaves  from  lawns  and  drives,  and  to 
stack  them  in  some  out  of  the  way  place  for  use.  Oak  and  beech  are  the 
most  valuable  to  the  gardener,  affording  the  most  durable  heat.  Tread  them 
firmly  in  the  stack,  and  afterwards  thatch  them  to  keep  them  dry ;  the 
remainder  may  be  thrown  together  for  rotting,  when  they  form  a  valuable 
auxiliary  for  potting  and  composts.  The  pi*incipal  lawns  should  be  swept 
when  leaves  are  numerous,  as  well  as  to  remove  worm- casts,  &c.  An  occasional 
rolling  will  keep  the  surface  in  good  order. 
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-2078.  The  stock  of  cuttings  should  be  looked  over,  and  additional  heat 
«r)p]ied,  when  the  roots  are  not  fully  formed.  Late  aferanium-cuttinjrs  may 
be  removed  to  the  kerbs  of  the  pine-pits,  which  will  assist  them  to  make 
roots.  In  storing  the  stock  away  for  the  winter,  endeavour  to  keep  all  those 
plants  together  which  require  similar  treatment.  Some  kinds  will  stand  more 
damp  than  others,  and  may  be  wintered  in  common  frames  ;  but  the  better 
kinds  of  bedding-out  geraniums,  and  some  other  tender  things,  will  require  a 
moderately  dry  house  or  pit.  To  preserve  verbenas,  petunias,  &c,,  properly 
through  the  winter,  they  must  be  kept  dry  to  prevent  mildew,  to  which  they 
are  very  liable  in  frames  during  wet  weather.  As  it  is  desirable  to  protect 
the  recently-struck  plants  from  rains,  and  yet  to  give  them  a  large  portion  of 
air,  the  sashes  must  be  daily  tilted  up  back  and  front,  to  cause  a  complete 
cii'culation.  Where  room  can  be  found  for  the  bedding  stuff  in  empty  vineries, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  there  as  long  as  possible,  as  in  dull  weather 
they  become  better  established  than  when  kept  in  frames,  more  especially 
those  only  recently  rooted. 

■2079.  "^^^  herbaceous  ground  will  now  require  a  thorough  cleaning,  cutting 
down  the  stalks  of  plants  done  blooming,  and  seeing  to  the  support  of  the  few 
things  still  in  flower,  as  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  rake  and  hoe  the  borders 
neatly. 

idSo.  During  this  month  the  flower-beds  should  be  enriched  with  manure  or 
fresh  loam,  and  the  soil  turned  up  before  frost  sets  in  ;  the  edges  of  beds  in 
grass  shouldbegoneoverwith  the  edging-iron  to presei've the foi*m.  All  flowering 
plants  standing  in  pots  or  frames  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  on  every 
favourable  occasion,  so  as  to  harden  their  tissues ;  and  all  growing  plants, 
like  the  verbenas,  stopped  back  to  secure  a  bushy  habit  by-and-by.  Most  of 
the  verbenas  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  pit,  dusting  a  httle  slacked  lime  over  the 
soil  in  the  pots  or  boxes  ;  applying  the  same  treatment  to  the  shrubby  cal- 
ceolarias. Pot-up  and  cut  back  the  dwarf  lobehas  and  CEnothera  prostrata, 
sprinkling  a  little  silver-sand  among  the  roots.  Lophospennums,  maurandyas, 
and  the  tropaeolums,  require  a  dry  and  airy  situation  in  the  frame  or  green- 
house when  taken  in  doors. 

2081.  Bose-Garden. — Planting  and  transplanting  are  now  the  chief  employ- 
ment ;  if  very  dry  during  the  month,  give  a  good  watering  to  each  plant 
before  the  soil  is  fully  filled  in.  Stocks  should  also  be  collected  and  planted  for 
budding  on  next  season.  The  true  dog-rose  makes  the  best  stock,  and  may 
be  distinguished  from  sweet-brier  by  the  large  white  thorns  which  thickly 
cover  the  stem  of  the  latter  towards  the  base  ;  and  from  those  of  climbing 
habit,  by  the  dark  green  colour  of  their  bark  and  weakness  in  their  stem. 
Prune  the  old  roots  close  to  the  stem,  cutting  all  strong  shoots  close  off.  When 
planted,  some  growers  say  cut  the  head  down  to  within  four  or  six  inches  of 
the  height  at  which  they  are  wanted,  and,  having  levelled  the  soil,  leave  them 
till  spring.  The  best  growers  prefer  leaving  the  head  full  vmtil  the  plant  is 
thoroughly  rooted. 

2082.  ShrvMeries  should  now  be  thinned  outj  and  other  alterations  com- 
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pleted,  and  the  formation  and  repair  of  new  shrubberies  brought  to  a  close 
during  the  month.  For  the  purpose  of  renovation  the  necessity  of  a  reserve- 
garden  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Most  herbaceous  plants  blossom  incom- 
parably finer  from  young  plants  propagated  betimes  than  from  old  and 
exhausted  ones,  such  as  we  see  generally  in  the  pleasure-grounds.  With  a  re- 
serve-garden in  which  the  best  shrubs  are  coming  forward,  alterations  are 
easily  made :  where  overgrown  branches  have  to  be  cut  back  and  thinned,  the 
operation  must  be  performed  gradually,  and  a  portion  headed  down  every 
season  until  the  whole  is  renovated  and  covered  with  young  foliage.  When 
headed  down  and  in  a  proper  state  of  luxuriance,  keep  it  so.  Nothing  looks 
worse  than  a  mass  of  rambling  overgrown  shrubs,  with  large  heads  and  a 
confused  array  of  naked  ugly  stems. 

C083.  Among  the  shrubby  flowering-plants  one  only  meets  with  in  the  best 
gardens,  but  which  might  be  cultivated  everywhere,  we  may  mention  the 
magnolias  ;  they  are  natives  of  North  America,  China,  and  Japan  ;  have  a 
noble  foliage  and  wonderfully  beautiful  flowers,  and  some  of  them  a  powerful 
and  most  agreeable  fragrance.  The^.  flourish  well  in  a  compost  of  good  loam, 
peat,  and  decomposed  leaves.  The  grandifloras,  all  three  American,  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  flourishing  luxuriantly  in  the  open  border  even  when  exposed  to 
cold  and  cutting  winds.     No  garden  should  be  without  them. 

2084.  Aralia  japonica  is  another  splendid  shrub  from  Japan,  of  rich  foliage, 
and  throwing  out  numerous  expanded  clusters  of  bloom  of  whitish-green 
colour,  each  cluster  being  composed  of  several  spikes  of  bloom  18  inches  long, 
divei^ing  from  a  common  centre  :  it  requires  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden, 
however.  The  spiraeas  are  another  highly  ornamental  family  of  shi-ubs,  some 
of  them  adapted  for  rock- work,  as  aS^.  prunifolm  ;  others  for  planting  behind 
smaller  shrubs,  when  the  long  spikes  of  bloom  bend  gracefully  forwards,  like 
S.  Lindleyana ;  others  of  the  genus  are  dwarf  shrubs  of  good  habit,  and  bloom 
in  rich  spikes  both  of  white  and  pink  flowers,  in  great  abundance. 

•20S5.  Florists'  Floicers. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the  amateur  cannot 
do  better  than  get  together  those  soils,  &c.,  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
proper  growth  of  his  favourite  flowers.  Where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  turf,  pared  two  inches  thick  from  a  loamy  pasture  or  a  green-lane  side, 
stacked  together  to  decompose,  will  be  the  foundation  of  his  composts.  A 
large  heap  of  melon-bed  manure  should  also  be  secured,  not  forgetting  as 
large  a  quantity  of  fallen  leaves  as  possible.  A  cartload  of  sharp  river-sand 
is  an  indispensable  adjunct,  and  the  florist  should  look  out  for  willow-dust  and 
decayed  and  rotten  sticks.  A  quantity  of  excellent  food  for  plants  m.ay  bo 
scraped  out  from  hedge-bottoms.  Allow  auriculas  to  have  abundance  of  air, 
but  little  or  no  moisture :  the  plants  being  in  a  state  of  rest,  require  but  little. 
Tulips  now  out  of  the  ground  sufler  every  day. 

2086.  Auriculas  are  now  in  their  winter  quarters  ;  they  require  abundant 
air,  and  occasional  inspection  to  see  that  no  worms  are  in  the  pots  ;  the  indi- 
cations being  castings  on  the  surface  ;  if  such  appear,  water  them  with  lim«- 
water,  or  remove  them  by  repotting. 
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2087.  Carnations  and  Picotees,  layered  in  previous  months,  should  now  bo 
potted  off,  and  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  protection  from  dampness 
being  the  chief  consideration :  in  fine  weather  let  them  be  fully  exposed. 
Pinks,  planted  last  month,  only  require  to  see  that  the  winds  do  not  loosen 
them. 

«o88.  Dahlias  are  still  fresh  and  gay,  if  the  weather  has  been  tolerably 
mild ;  but  should  frost  appear,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  them  up, 
storing  them  away  carefully  labelled,  stalks  downwards,  in  some  place  where 
they  can  be  secured  from  damp.  Seedlings  that  have  bloomed  late,  and  weak 
plants,  are  benefitted  by  being  potted  and  kept  dry  through  the  winter. 

2089.  Hollyhocls. — Cut  down  and  propagate  from  the  old  stools,  and  by 
eyes  from  the  flowering  stems,  as  formerly  directed,  but  without  forcing. 

2090.  Pansies  should  now  be  potted  off  as  reserves  for  filling  up  vacancies, 
for  new  beds  in  the  early  spring :  the  beds  should  be  examined  to  see 

that  the  worms  have  not  attacked  them. 

2091.  Polyanthuses  in  beds  will  be  benefitted  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
stirred,  and  a  top-dressing  of  equal  parts  maiden  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
well-decomposed  cow-dung,  applied. 

2092.  Tzdips,  not  yet  planted,  should  be  got  in  without  delay,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  soil  is  not  wet ;  hooped  over,  and  matting  prepared  against 
ixiiny  weather. 


§  3.— The  Kitchen- Garden. 

2093.  Approaching  winter  bids  vegetation  prepare  for  a  rest.  In  the 
kitchen-garden  the  crops  will  make  little  progress  for  the  four  months  fol- 
lowing this.  During  that  time  will  be  apparent  the  amount  of  forethought 
displayed  in  summer  and  autumn  cropping.  If  a  fair  amount  of  Brussels 
sprouts,  savoys,  and  other  winter  vegetables,  have  been  provided,  this  is  the 
main  point ;  and  supposing  herbs,  salading,  and  minor  crops,  have  been 
attended  to,  then,  if  any  ground  is  unoccupied,  lay  it  up  in  ridges,  having 
trenched  it  or  dug  it  deeply,  supposing  the  ground  to  be  light.  I  have  an 
objection  to  laying  heavy  soil  in  ridges,  except  for  certain  purposes, — as  for 
sowing  peas,  beans,  &c.,  as  described  on  a  former  occasion.  For  planting  early 
potatoes,  the  advantages  of  ridging  are  great  ;  but  heavy  clayey  ground 
does  not  pulverize  easily  :  the  action  of  frost  is  wanted  on  the  surface.  Of 
course  the  thicker  the  surface  acted  upon  the  better.  In  digging  heavy  ground, 
give  the  men  to  understand  that  they  must  lay  the  soil  in  solid  spits  as  they 
are  cut  out  with  the  spade  :  the  spits  should  not  be  broken,  but  laid  roughly 
together,  with  plenty  of  openings  for  the  air  and  frost  to  act  on  them. 
Ground  managed  in  this  way  I  have  found  easier  to  crop  in  the  spring 
time  than  that  which  has  laid  in  ridges,  because,  when  the  ridges  are  levelled, 
a  new  surface  is  turned  up,  and  the  pulverized  surface  is  buried.  Ground 
ridges  this  month,  therefore,  should  be  levelled  again  in  February,  and 
another  surface  exposed  and  pulverized.    At  this  time  it  is  very  necessary  to 
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gi-e  attention  to  the  state  of  the  drainage  :  unless  surplus  water  gets  away 
readily,  great  inconveniences  may  result.  Heavy  rains  may  make  the  garden 
a  swamp,  and  spoil  the  crops  already  put  in,  besides  preventing  others  being 
sown  or  planted. 

2094.  The  state  of  the  ground,  upon  all  occasions  where  imperfect  drainage 
exists,  renders  it  soft  and  slimy  to  the  feet,  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 

2095.  Asparagus,  if  not  already  done,  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  beds 
receive  a  dressing  of  very  rotten  dung,  which  may  be  forked  in  or  not ;  ib 
signifies  but  little,  as  its  fertilizing  qualities  will  be  washed  into  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  and  the  rest  will  be  so  pulverized  as  to  fork  in  all  the  easier 
in  March  ;  but  previous  to  manuring,  all  weeds  should  either  be  removed,  or 
completely  covered  by  the  dressing.  If  it  is  intended  to  make  new  beds,  no 
better  time  can  be  chosen  than  the  present  ior  trenching  the  ground.  If 
done  now,  the  new  surface  will  bo  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  the 
whole  winter  long,  and,  if  frequently  turned,  will  be  in  fine  condition  for 
planting  the  following  April. 

2096.  Artichokes. — A  good  mulching  of  leaves  will  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  these  in  protecting  the  crowns  from  the  frost.  Let  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  be  exposed,  and  let  them  be  killed.  If  a  good  cordon  of  leaves  grows 
round  the  collar  of  each,  they  will  stand  better  and  come  in  earlier. 

2097.  Seal-ale. — As  the  leaves  decay  and  detach  themselves,  they  may  be 
removed ;  but,  unless  pots  and  hot  dung  are  soon  to  be  applied,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  them  ;  in  fact,  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
doing  so. 

2098.  Beans. — On  light  ground  and  sunny  borders,  these  may  be  put  in 
without  fear  of  failure.  Without  such  advantages,  autumn-sowing  of  them 
is  not  to  be  generally  recommended ;  the  true  purpose  of  it  is  to  have  crops 
a  trifle  earlier  than  they  would  be  by  deferring  the  sowing  till  February  ;  but 
the  loss  dm-ing  the  winter  counterbalances  the  advantages  in  other  respects, 
and  sowing  now  may  be  left  to  those  who  have  plenty  of  room. 

2099.  Runner- Beans. — Pull  up  these,  as  they  will  produce  nothing  more 
this  season  ;  the  haum  may  be  pulled  off"  the  sticks  ;  or,  if  all  pulled  up  toge- 
ther, the  leaves  will  soon  drop  off  and  the  haum  dry,  when  all  may  be  chopped 
up  together  for  firewood,  or  tied  in  faggots,  and  may  be  kept  for  many  useful 
purposes.     Some  burn  them  out  of  the  way  at  once. 

■2100.  Peas,  like  beans,  may  be  sown  now,  and  with  the  same  proviso  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  I  have  known  crops  lost  during  damp  winters, 
and  would  not  recommend  autumn-sowing  to  those  who  have  not  an  abundanca 
of  room.     Early  sorts  are,  of  course,  best  for  sowing  now. 

2ior.  Celery. — It  is  advisable  to  give  the  final  earthing-up  during  this 
month :  it  grows  much  slower  after  this  month,  and  must  be  allowed  time  to 
blanch.  Besides,  should  severe  frost  set  in,  it  might  be  injured  by  exposure. 
Even  that  grown  merely  for  soups,  &,c.,  had  better  receive  a  little  earthing 
for  protection ;  and  if  dusted  with  lime  to  destroy  slugs,  before  earthing,  so 
much  the  better, 

2x 
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2102.  Carcloons. — Treat  in  a  similar  manner. 

2103.  Beet. — Get  this  crop  housed  or  pitted  during  this  month  ;  It  will  not 
stand  frost  without  injurj'.  Cut  off  the  leaves  without  injury  to  the  root,  and 
let  them  lay  a  couple  of  days  to  heal  or  callow  ;  then  stow  them  where  they 
will  not  mould  or  damp,  but  can  be  protected  from  frost. 

2104.  Carrots. — Treat  in  a  similar  manner  to  beet.  It  is  advisable  to  get 
them  housed  before  there  is  any  danger  of  very  severe  frost.  Young  crops  to 
stand  the  winter  should  be  carefully  thinned  and  hoed  between. 

2105.  Onions. — The  autumn-sown  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

2106.  Leeh  ought  to  be  earthed  up,  if  not  done  before,  when  they  can 
be  taken  up  as  wanted  :  they  will  continue  to  grow  in  mild  weather. 

2107.  Parsnips  are  as  well  left  in  the  ground  till  wanted. 

2108.  Potatoes,  if  any  are  left  in  the  ground  till  now,  should  be  taken  up 
without  delay,  and  stored,  although  I  have  known  them  keep  well  in  the 
ground  by  taking  up  every  other  row,  and  placing  an  additional  layer  of  earth 
over  each  ridge. 

2109.  Ttirnips  should  be  hoed  and  kept  clean. 

2 1 10.  Scorzoneras,  &c.,  are  best  left  in  the  ground  till  wanted. 

21 1 1.  Lettuce,  if  tied  up  for  blanching,  should  be  kept  dry  if  possible,  or 
they  will  soon  rot.  The  advantage  of  good  cabbaging  sorts  will  be  apparent 
at  this  time.     Some  may  yet  be  planted  out  to  stand  the  winter. 

2112.  Endive. — Continue  to  blanch  in  succession.  If  this  is  done  with 
flowerpots,  these,  as  they  are  removed,  can  be  placed  on  others. 

2 1 13.  Spinach. — If  this  has  been  properly  thinned  and  kept  clean,  it  will 
continue  to  grow,  the  leaves  alone  being  picked  for  use.  If  the  plants  stand 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

2 1 14.  Broccoli. — Such  as  ai*e  coming  in  now  should  be  watched.  There  is  a 
time  to  cut  them,  which  is  ascertained  by  so  doing.  Eemove  dead  leaves,  and 
use  the  hoe  between  them. 

2 1 15.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  and  Savoys,  are  best  kept  free  from  dead 
leaves,  which  in  damp  weather  become  unpleasant. 

21 16.  Callage  may  still  be  planted  out  for  the  next  summer's  crop  ;  but  the 
earlier  it  is  done  now  the  better.  Use  the  hoe  freely  amongt  those  planted 
last  month  :  they  will  be  much  better  for  it. 

2117.  Caulijlowers. — Stir  the  soil  about  those  in  hand-glasses,  and  keep  the 
lights  off  "unless  frost  compels  keeping  them  on. 


§  4.— Fruit-Garden. 

«ii8.  Let  the  bulk  of  kitchen  and  dessert  apples  in  the  fruit-rocm  be  often 
looked  over  to  remove  decaying  fruit.  In  doing  this,  be  careful  not  to  bruise  the 
others,  which  would  induce  early  decay.  Clear  off  the  remaining  leaves  from 
wall-trees  ;  and  now  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit-tree  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  whole  should  be  cleared  off  the  groimd  preparatory  to  pruning  and  toi-ning 
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up  the  borders  rough  for  winter.  Figs  against  walls  should  have  any  odd 
remaining  fruit  taken  off.  Thin  out  superfluous  shoots,  and  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  wood  selected  for  bearing,  when  the  branches  should  be  tied 
together  and  matted,  or  protected  by  haybands,  fern,  &c.,  for  the  winter. 

21 19.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  is  the  best  time  to  commence  pruning 
dw  f  apples  and  pears.  Define  in  your  mind  what  pai'ticular  form  the  young 
tree  should  assume  when  at  its  full  size,  whether  pyramidal,  globular,  or 
spreading.  Shoots  to  form  the  skeleton  of  the  tree  should  next  be  selected. 
How  far  these  require  shortening  will  depend  on  their  strength  and  the 
object  wished  for.  The  remaining  shoots  must  then  be  cut  back  so  as  to  fill 
np  the  figure.  Orchard-trees,  whei'e  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses,  should 
have  them  scraped  off,  and  a  wash  of  hot  lime  and  water  applied  to  the 
branches.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  may  be  taken  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  named.  Remove  all  the  old  shreds  where  they  ai-e  used  ; 
those  that  will  do  another  season  should  be  boiled  to  destroy  the  eggs  of 
insects  before  using  them  again.  The  large  wood  looks  better  neatly  tied 
in  with  osier  twigs.  Before  tying  or  nailing,  examine  the  trees,  and  if  infested 
with  scale  or  other  insects,  dress  them  with  soft  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
to  which  add  sulphur,  quick-lime,  and  tobacco-water ;  mix  the  ingredients 
well  together,  which  should  be  of  a  consistency  to  adhere  to  the  branches ; 
with  this  dress  the  branches,  but  not  during  frost. 

2120.  Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  vines,  may  be  left  till  February  or 
March,  taking  apricots  first,  in  consequence  of  their  being  the  first  to  open 
the  flower.  Young  plantations  of  strawberries  should  have  some  short  dung 
spread  between  the  rows,  to  preserve  their  yet  shallow  roots  from  frosts, 
which  otherwise  might  lift  them  out  of  the  ground.  Look  the  beds  over, 
and  head  the  ground  firmly  round  the  plants.  This  is  more  necessary  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  rich,  as  the  frost  \\  ill  make  such  gi'ouud  more  porous.' 

2121.  Plums  and  Cherries  should  all  be  gathered  before  the  frost  sets  in, 
and  either  wrapped  in  paper  or  hung  by  the  stalk  in  the  fruit-room.  Pruning 
should  follow. 

2122.  Currants  and  Gooseheri'ies. — Plant  and  prune  both  while  the  weather 
is  favourable.  For  the  production  of  lai'ge  gooseberries,  short  pruning  is 
necessary.  Where  quantity  is  required,  and  the  trees  ai-e  young,  shorten 
the  young  shoots  one-half  or  two-thirds.  If  the  trees  are  of  full  growth,  only 
take  the  points  off  the  young  shoots,  and  when  the  branches  are  thinned  out, 
cut  back  to  a  bud  on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoots.  When  the  trees  are 
pruned,  lime  the  ground,  and,  if  necessary,  add  manure  and  dig  it  slightly. 

2123.  Strawberries. — Continue  as  last  month,  unless  inclined  to  adopt  an 
expedient  which  has  sometimes  produced  enormous  crops  :  it  is,  to  take  up 
the  old  plants  in  spits  and  plant  them  again  immediately  in  the  same  ground. 
The  reason  for  this,  or  for  its  results,  does  not  appear,  unless  it  is  analogous 
to  the  root-pruning  of  dwarf  trees  recommended  by  Mr,  Pavers. 
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§  5.— Culture  of  Flowers  under  Glass. 

C124.  When  the  driving  ice-sleet  batters  against  the  window,  enwrapping: 
snow-wreaths  darken  the  roofs  of  our  glass-houses,  and  all  external  vegetation, 
is  enfolded  in  the  drowsiness  of  November  fogs,  then  our  foresight,  cultural 
skill,  and  inventive  genius,  have  their  reward  in  creating  a  scene  of  almost 
summer  beauty.  Under  such  adverse  circumstances,  the  transition  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  world — from  out  of  doors  to  under  glass — is  no  less 
grateful  than  the  contrast  is  striking.  There  is  the  darkest  gloom  of  winter  ; 
here  is  the  cheerfulness  of  summer.  There  is  the  leaden  grey  of  dreary  mist, 
and  the  bare  outUnes  of  bald  trees ;  here  is  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  colours 
vying  with  the  rainbow  in  brilliance  and  beauty.  Outside,  the  air  seems  a 
mixture  of  soot,  dust,  and  water,  and  is  loaded  with  the  stench  of  decaying 
leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter;  inside  we  revel  in  the  perfumes  of 
mignonette,  roses,  heliotropes,  and  perhaps  winter-flowering  carnations. 
The  difference  between  the  outside  and  in  being  now  so  great,  the  less 
communication  there  is  between  them  during  the  month  the  better.  During 
the  continuance  of  characteristic  November  weather,  every  glass-house 
should  be  looked  upon  and  managed  as  a  huge  Wardian  case,  whose  first 
and  primary  use,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep  Noveraher  out- 
side, while  %oe,  the  proprietors,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn,  at  our  pleasure,  inside.  It  is  the  height  of  stupidity  and  folly  to 
allow  a  November  fog  to  inundate  a  conservatory  under  the  pretence  oigi'cin§ 
air.  Such  air  is  as  little  wanted  by  the  plants  as  by  those  who  come  thero 
to  enjoy  them,  and  is  equally  inimical  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
concerned.  This  is  emphatically  the  dead  season.  Plants  under  glass,  though 
in  the  best  possible  health,  would  rather  sleep  just  now  than  gi-ow  ;  and  if  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  rather  a  low  temperature  is  maintained,  houses  may  be 
kept  shut  up  close  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  together,  not  only  with  per- 
fect impunity,  but  with  positive  benefit  to  the  plants  ;  but  this  supposes  that 
the  external  atmosphere  is  ungenial.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case. 
Embrace  every  opportunity  of  admitting  the  external  air  to  conservatories 
and  greenhouses  when  it  is  of  a  temperature  of  45° ;  also  change  the  air  of 
stoves,  &c.,  during  the  few  hours  of  sunshine  that  often  come  to  chase  away 
even  a  November  fog.  In  fine,  the  more  fresh  air  the  better,  provided  it  be 
warm  and  genial ; — the  less  the  better  when  it  is  otherwise.  Plants  will  live 
and  thrive  for  weeks  in  the  same  atmosphere,  when  adverse  circumstances 
render  a  change  dangerous,  and  they  will  bear  this  treatment  bettSr  now  than 
during  any  other  season  of  the  year ;  and  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 
fresh  air  the  better. 

21 25.  As  the  quantity  of  external  air  admitted  may  now  be  safely  reduced 
to  its  minimum,  so  may  also  be  the  quantity  of  water.  The  fact  is,  the  power 
of  a  plant  to  use  water  to  any  good  purpose  chiefly  depends  upon  the  intensity 
of  light  and  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.    When  these  agencies  exert  their 
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maximum  power,  water  is  profusely  evaporated, — when  they  are  weak,  as 
now,  evaporation  and  elaboration  are  both  slowly  performed.  Even  a  plant 
in  vigorous  growth  requires  comparatively  little  water  now,  while  those  at 
rest  need  scarcely  any.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  also,  that  what  is 
necessaiy  should  be  applied  only  where  it  is  wanted. 

2126.  In  watering  thirsty  roots,  see  that  the  flowers  and  succulent  leaves 
are  kept  dry.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  at  almost  any 
season  ;  at  this,  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  many  plants.  Chinese 
primroses,  for  instance,  double  or  single,  will  speedily  fog  oflf  and  perish  if  the 
needful  water  is  poured  into  the  centre,  or  permitted  to  trickle  down  wet  leaves 
to  the  same  vulnerable  point, — no  less  the  centre  of  beauty  than  the  seat  of 
danger.  Other  plants  suffer  in  the  same  mannner,  although  few,  perhaps,  to 
the  same  extent.  The  water  given  to  plants  should  always  be  5°  or  10°  higher 
than  the  house  in  which  they  gi'ow.  Never  water  a  plant  until  it  is  dry,  and 
then  water  thoroughly.  Eegulate  the  quantity  given  by  the  state  of  growth 
and  drinking  capabilities  of  each  plant.  A  chrysanthemum  coming  into  flower 
will  require  three  times  the  quantity  as  a  camellia  in  the  same  state.  In  one 
word,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  consummate  skill  and  iuteUigent  reflec- 
tion should  determine  the  destination  of  the  watering-pot  instead  of  that 
hydra-headed,  plant-killing  monster  —  water  to-day  to  save  the  trouble  to- 
morrow— blind,  unthinking,  destructive  routine. 

2127.  Conservatory. — How  beautiful  it  is  all  a-blaze  with  chrysanthemums, 
scarlet  salvias,  geraniums,  Chinese  primroses,  &c.,  and  fragrant  with  the  French- 
man's darling  giant  mignonette.  How  beautifully  chaste,  and  enchautingly 
refreshing  those  few  fern  and  begonia  leaves  are,  contrasted  with  all  this  rich- 
ness of  colour.  See  how  those  white  and  light-coloured  chr^'santhemums  are 
brought  out  by  these  Salvia  splendens,  and  the  golden  yellow  heightened  by 
those  ageratums  ?  Yes,  I  see ;  but  the  charm  consists  in  the  arrangement ; 
and  the  best  of  it  all  is,  that  it  is  charrainrj,  and  that  it  is  made  so  by  means 
that  industry  and  sobriety  bring  within  the  reach  of  all.  A  year's  self-denial 
of  beer  and  tobacco  might  build  a  conservatory — the  ornamental  adjunct  of 
every  imdustrious  artisan's  home — and  enable  him  to  purchase  this  work  into 
the  bargain,  to  instruct  him  how  to  keep  it  so  all  the  year  round. 

2128.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  month  when  a  conservatory  is  most  needed. 
"When  vatter  desolation  reigns  without,  there  is  the  more  need  for  enthroning 
the  goddess  of  beauty  within.  This  is  comjDaratively  easy  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  few  plants  I  have  named.  Chrysanthemums  alone  make  a  brilliant  dis- 
play. November  is  the  reigning  season  of  this  Chinese  belle.  If  not  so 
refined  as  some,  it  is  the  most  strikingly  efi'ective  of  all;  even  camellias 
pale  their  beauty  in  their  presence.  Its  cheapness,  readiness  of  increase, 
and  simplicity  of  culture,  also  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 
The  choice  of  selection  is  well-nigh  endless,  and  they  have  latterly  been 
divided  into  Large,  Pompone,  and  Anemone-flowered  varieties.  The 
following  are  good  sorts,  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Those  marked 
thus  '■•  are  the  most  expensive  ;  but  they  can,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be  sup- 
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plied  by  most  nurserjTnen  at  65.,  9s.,  125.,  and  ISs.  per  dozen.  Now  is  also 
just  the  time  to  purchase  them,  when  they  are  in  bloom  ;  and  then  you  can 
please  yourself  both  in  colour,  substance,  shape,  and  size  of  flower,  as  well 
as  in  the  habit  of  the  plant,— a  point  of  the  first  moment  if  they  aie  intended 
for  pot-culture : — 

Large-floiceHng  Varieties. 


Alfred  Salter,— fine  form ;  light  pink ;  first 

rate. 
Annie  Salter, — fine  golden  yellow. 
Aimee  Feriere, — white,  tipped  rose-pink  ; 

incurved ;  fine. 
Adriane, — cream,  buff-tinted. 
Aurora,— very  tuU ;  ochre-yellow. 

*  Bacchus, — rosy  fawn  ;  larg;e ;  incurved. 
Beaute  du  Nord, — violet-carmine. 
Boadicea, — creamy  rose. 

Cassy, — orange  and  rose. 
Chevalier  Domage, — fine  gold. 
Cloth  of  Gold,— fine  ;  large. 
Defiance, — fine;  incurved:  white. 

*  Dido, — white  sulphur  ;  incurved;  dwarf 
habit. 

*  Draco,  —  incurved  ;    dark    red  ;     free 
bloomer. 

Dragon,— puce;  light  centre. 

Etoile  Polaire, — deep  yellow;  incurved. 

Excelsior, — bright  crimson  ;  very  full. 

*  Finstriatum, — primrose  ;  fringed. 
Formosum,— finely    incurved ;   pale   sul- 
phur. 

Golden  Christine,— golden  buff ;  large. 
Golden  Queen  of  England,— canary  ;  fine. 


*  Guelder  Eose, — pure  white  j  finely  in- 
curved. 

*  Imbricata  alba, — incurved ;  white. 
King, — lifiht  peach;  incurved. 

La  Eeine  d'Or, — golden  yellow  ;  fine. 

*  Lady  St.  Clair, — pure  white ;  finely  in- 

curved. 
Le   Prophete, — golden  fawn;  a  splendid 

flower. 
Lord  of  the  Isles, — creamy  yellow  and 

orange. 
Marceau, — rose;  bordered  white. 
Novelty, — large  ;  blush. 
Picturatum  rcseum, — salmon  ;  incurved. 
Prince  Albert, — bright  crimson. 
Queen  of  England, — fine  blush  ;  incurved. 
Queen  of  Lilacs, — fine  ;  incurved. 
Queen  of  the  Isles, — white;  large. 

*  Snowball, — fine  white. 
*Snowflake, — very  dwarf. 

Versailles  Defiance, — rose  and  lilac;   fine 

form. 
Vesta, — ivory-white  ;    one  of  the  oldest 

and  best. 
Vulcan, — bright  red  crimson. 


Porapone  Varieties. 

Ii2g.  These  are  beautiful  for  front  shelves  in  conservatories,  or  beds  or 
borders  out  of  doors  ;  generally  of  compact,  close  growth,  and  the  flowers 
about  the  size  of  three  large  daisies,  and  rivalling  the  large  ones  in  colour  j 
they  are  at  once  the  neatest  and  most  ornamental  plants  for  furnishing : — 


Adonis, — rose  and  white. 
Aigle  d'Or, — canary-yellow. 
* ApoUo,— fine ;   incurved;    chestnut-yel- 
low. 
Bob,— fine  dark  brown. 
Brilliant, — crimson-scarlet. 
Christina, — canary -yellow ;  brown  tips. 
Diana, — white;  fine  form. 

*  Fairy, — light  lemon. 
Fennella, — bright  orange. 
Heu'^ersonii, — yellow ;  early-flowering. 
Ida, — pale  clear  yellow. 

*  Indian  Pi ince,— carmine-red  and  gold ; 
incurved. 


*  Lucinda, — rosy  lilac  and  blush  ;  full. 

Madame  Fould, — cream  ;  one  of  the  best. 

Wadame  Mielly, — violet-amaranth. 

Marabout, — white-fringed:  fine. 

Mrs.  Salford, — white;  fine. 

Mrs.  Modell, — fine  white. 

Nemesis, — bronzed  orange. 

President      Ducaisne,  —  rosy    canmne; 

scarlet. 
Queen  of  Lilhput, — rosy  blush. 
Sacramento, — golden  yellow. 
Scarlet  Germ, — crimson-scarlet. 
Stella, — light-shaded  pink. 
The  Little  Pet, — blush- white ;  incurved. 


Large  Anertione-flowered  Varieties. 

2130.  I  do  not  think  these  equal  to  the  others  in  beauty.  They  difier  from 
them  in  having  a  centre  of  close  petals  almost  like  a  sunflowers,  till  more  like 
an  anemone,  and  a  fringe  of  loose  petals  for  an  edging.    Almost  every  one 
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knows  the  Golden  Orange-coloured  Gluck,  and  it  is  a  perfect  representative  of 
this  class : — 


George  Sands, — red,  with  gold  centre. 
Fleur  de  Marie,— large  white. 
Juno, — white. 
King  of  Anemones, — crimson. 


*Lady  Margaret, — pure  white  j  with  row 

of  ground  petals, 
Margaret  of  NorwHy, — red  and  gold. 
Margaret  of  Versailles, — blush. 
Louis  Bonamy, — lilac  j  high  centre. 


Pomjpone  Anemone-flowered  Varieties : — 


Golden  Cedo  NuUi, — golden  canary. 
Cedo  Nulli, — white,  with  brown  spots. 
IJoule  de  Neige, — pure  white. 
Ariane  Amaranth, — gold  centre ;  fine. 


Eeine  des  Anemones, — fine  white. 

Perle, — rose ;  lilac  centre. 

President  Morel, — cinnamon  ;  gold  centre. 

M.  Astre, — golden  yellow. 

Madame  Peuter, — pure  white. 

2131.  Supposing  that  plants  are  bought  in  now,  and  allowed  to  flower  in 
the  conservatory,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  or  sheltered  corner, 
out  of  doors,  until  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  If  the  lattei 
position  is  chosen,  the  pots  must  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  cinder-ashes, 
and  the  tops  slightly  protected  with  some  dry  litter.  In  looking  them  over 
at  the  time  specified,  three  obvious  modes  of  increase  present  themselves. 
The  old  stools  may  be  divided,  they  may  be  planted  out  as  they  are  in  rich 
soil  with  a  view  to  layering,  or  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  them,  and  tbe  plants 
either  planted  out  in  the  shrubbery  or  entirely  discarded.  If  division  is 
determined  upon,  pieces,  with  a  single,  or  two  or  three  stems,  may  be  chosen, 
and  either  planted  out  into  rich  soil  or  potted.  If  the  latter,  they  should  be 
placed  into  a  close  frame  for  a  week  to  start  them,  and  gradually  used  to 
light  and  air  until  they  are  placed  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors. 
When  they  have  grown  three  inches,  stop  them,  to  induce  compact  growth,  if 
nice  plants  are  your  object ;  but  if  you  grow  blooms  for  exhibition  only,  never 
stop  them  at  all.  Concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  two  or 
three  stems,  and  the  strength  of  these  stems  into  a  single  bud  at  the  top, 
and  that  bud  cannot  fail  to  be  a  prodigious  flower.  For  conservatory  plants, 
however,  two  or  three  stoppings  will  be  necessary,  and  the  flowers,  if  not  so 
fine,  will  be  ten  times  more  numerous  ;  and  the  leaves  will,  or  ought  to  touch 
the  rims  of  the  pots.  As  soon  as  the  first  pot  is  full  of  roots,  the  plants  should 
be  shifted  into  another,  or  placed  in  their  blooming-pots  at  once  :  no  soil  is 
better  for  them  than  equal  parts  well- decomposed  cow-dung,  loam,  and  leaf- 
mould,  liberally  coloured  with  bone-dust  and  sharp  sand.  Neither  should 
there  be  much  drainage,  as  the  roots  will  speedily  occupy  the  whole  mass  of 
earth,  and  almost  prevent  the  possibility  of  stagnation.  From  first  to  last 
the  plants  should  never  flag,  and  be  constantly  fed  with  rich  clear  manure- 
water. 

-2132.  In  training,  the  fewer  stakes  that  are  used  the  better,  and  towards 
the  end  of  October  the  plants  should  be  moved  under  glass.  This  is  a  cri- 
tical change  for  them,  and  imless  the  leaves  are  kept  well  syringed  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  a  few  weeks,  the  chances  are  they  will  either  discolour 
or  fall  off. 
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2133.  Pompones,  or  others  to  bloom  in  beds  or  against  walls,  may  receive 
the  same  general  treatment  in  training  and  watering,  &c.  It  is  also  a  common 
practice  with  many  to  plant  out  their  entire  stock,  and  take  up  and  pot  what 
they  require  in  the  beginning  of  October,  This  plan  succeeds  well  if  the  leaves 
do  not  wither,  as  the  result  of  the  check  of  potting. 

C!i34.  Where  layering  is  determined  upon,  the  stools  are  planted  out  in  rich 
soil,  and  the  branches  layered  into  pots  about  the  beginning  of  July.  Very 
nice  plants  with  splendid  foliage  may  be  procured  in  this  manner. 

2135.  But  cuttings  is  the  favourite  mode  of  increase  by  the  best  cultivators. 
No  plant,  unless  it  be  couch-grass,  strikes  so  easily  as  the  chrysanthemum. 
In  any  soil,  at  any  season,  put  a  growing  branch  in  any  place  where  it  does 
not  freeze  nor  scorch,  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  root.  Nearly  all  growers  differ 
as  to  the  best  time  for  striking  these  plants.  Some  cultivators  recommend 
November  ;  some  succeed  admirably  by  inserting  them  in  May.  I  have  long 
compromised  matters  between  the  two  extremes  by  striking  mine  in  March. 
They  are  then  potted  off  in  April ;  shifted  into  48's  on  the  1st  of  May.  Con- 
tinued in  a  temperature  of  50"  for  a  fortnight ;  headed  and  hardened  off,  and 
stood  out  of  doors  by  the  end  of  May,  and  receive  their  final  shift  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later.  By  this  mode  I  have  never  failed  to  have  a  good  bloom 
and  presentable  plants,  both  essential  for  conservatory  purposes. 

2136.  Plant-Stove. — Here  the  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  Euphorbia  jac- 
quiniflora,  Begonia  nitida,  Gesneria  cinmabrina,  will  be  lighting  up  by 
their  dazzling  grandeur  and  enlivening  beauty,  masses  of  ferns,  palms,  and 
vai'iegated  plants.  Late  caladiums  must  now  be  watered  with  great  care,  as 
the  bulbs  are  impatient  of  damp  during  winter.  Those  beginning  to  go  off 
must  have  scarcely  any  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  matured,  it  should 
be  entirely  withheld,  and  the  pots  turned  on  their  sides  for  the  winter.  Remove 
every  dead  leaf  and  flower  as  soon  as  they  appear  ;  water  in  the  morning  for 
the  next  three  months ;  keep  a  temperatiire  of  65°  :  frequently  change  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants,  and  only  admit  air  in  fine  weather. 

■2137.  Greenhouses  occuiDied  by  heaths,  azaleas,  &c.,  not  in  flower,  must  be 
kept  cool,  dr}",  and  clean.  They  may  also  have  more  air  than  the  con- 
servatory, and  a  temperature  of  40"  will  sufl5ce. 

■2138.  Camellias. — Where  these  have  a  house  devoted  to  them,  they  requu-e 
careful  management  now.  The  buds  will  just  be  swelling,  and  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  a  scarcity  or  excess  of  water,  or  a  cutting  draught  of 
cold  air,  will  often  cause  the  buds  to  drop.  Be  extremely  careful  not  to  give 
an  excess  of  fire-heat  when  it  becomes  necessary,  and  maintain  a  genial 
growing  atmosphere  of  45°. 

2139.  Pelargonixims. — The  same  temperature  will  suit  these  during'  the 
month.  If  worms  make  their  appearance  in  the  pots,  water  three  or  four  times 
in  succession  with  clear  lime-water.  The  repetition  is  necessary  to  insure 
their  destruction,  as  these  pests  seem  to  have  the  power  of  casting  their  skins 
when  injured,  and  so  escape.  But  as  they  cannot  carry  on  this  evasive  system 
indefinitely,  a  few  repetitions  of  the  lime  will  eflectually  destroy  them.  liemove 
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every  dead  leaf;  tliin  out  and  train  the  shoots ;  shift  late-flowering  plants 
into  their  blooming-pots  ;  keep  pansies  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  hovse,  and 
give  fire-heat  enough  to  drive  out  damp  and  enable  you  to  change  the  atmo- 
sphere during  mild  days  or  gleams  of  sunshine. 

2140.  Orchids. — See  that  they  are  clean,  kept  in  a  temperature  of  65°,  kept 
dryish,  and  let  them  sleep. — D.  T.  F. 


§  6. —Forcing  Pits  and  Frames. 

2141.  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias. — Eemove  dead  leaves  (but  there  ought 
never  to  be  any  on  these  plants)  ;  shift  into  larger  pots  ;  pot  off  and  prick  out 
late  seedlings ;  water  forward  plants  with  clear  manure-water ;  and  smoke 
with  tobacco  as  soon  as  a  single  aphis  appears. 

2142.  Where  the  chief  stock  of  budding  i^lants  is  kept  in  pits,  they  will 
require  frequent  looking  over,  to  guard  against  damp,  careful  watering, 
proper  protection  from  frost,  and  all  the  air  that  the  external  atmosphere  will 
permit  of. 

2143.  Forcing-Pits. — ^Introduce  a  few  more  kalmias,  azaleas,  rhododendrons, 
roses,  sweet-briers,  violets,  kc. ;  also,  the  first  batch  of  the  earliest-potted 
hj'acinths,  narcissus,  and  other  bulbs,  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  otherwise 
leave  them  another  week  or  two  plunged  in  old  tan  in  a  cold  pit,  the  best  of 
all  positions  for  them  while  they  are  rooting.  Nothing  can  well  be  easier 
than  the  culture  of  these  bulbs.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  equal  parts 
turfy  loam  and  well-rotted  cow  or  horee-manure,  at  least  two  j-ears  old,  with  a 
sixth  part  sharp  gritty  sand.  But  they  will  grow  in  almost  imj  soil,  or 
indeed  without  soil  at  all,  in  damp  moss,  cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  water,  or 
sand.  The  great  point  is  to  choose  good,  firm,  well-ripened,  rather  than  large 
bulbs,  although,  of  course,  the  larger  the  better  if  they  are  also  well-ripened, 
and  to  pot  or  start  them  early.  Then,  by  keeping  the  tops  in  darkness,  and 
the  roots,  if  possible,  a  little  warmer  than  the  tops,  get  the  roots  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  stem  as  possible.  If  the  pot  or  glass  is  once  full  of  roots, 
while  the  stem  is  only  starting  into  growth,  a  good  bloom,  with  ordinary  care, 
is  almost  certain.  In  this  condition  they  may  be  removed  to  a  forcing-pit, 
with  a  temperature  of  55°,  to  a  conservatory  shelf,  pinery,  or  peach-house  at 
work,  or  a  sitting-room  or  kitchen  window,  with  almost  entire  certainty  of 
success. 

2144.  A  single  bulb  in  a  48-sizcd  pot,  or  one  in  the  centre,  or  three  round 
the  sides  of  a  32-  or  2i-sized  pot,  look  well.  Drain  the  pots  well ;  fill 
them  with  the  compost,  placing  some  of  the  richest  and  roughest  lumps 
over  the  bottom,  and  place  the  bulb  on  the  top,  slightly  pressing  it  into 
the  soil.  Some  recommend  a  handful  of  sharp  sand  to  be  placed  under  the 
bulb  to  insure  thorough  drainage.  If  the  compost  is  dry,  water  after  planting; 
if  it  is  in  a  proper  medium  state  of  moisture,  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
If  water  is  used,  leave  the  pots  for  a  day  or  two,  to  partially  dry  ;  then  place 
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them  in  a  cold  pit,  plunged  in  and  covered  over  the  top  three  inches 
deep  with  old  tan,  cinder-ashes,  or  leaf-mould :  leave  them  there  until 
they  are  rooted ;  then  move  them  to  a  forcing-pit,  or  anywhere  in  the  light 
and  moderate  warmth  to  bi-ing  them  into  flower.  They  must  never  suffer 
for  the  want  of,  nor  have  an  excess  of  water,  and  may  have  clear  manure- 
water  alternately  with  clean,  if  they  are  placed  where  the  smell  would  not 
be  offensive.  If  grown  in  the  windows  of  living-rooms,  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  table  at  night  to  guard  against  excessive  cold,  and  also  be 
moved  out  of  the  draught  when  the  room  is  aired.  Various  ornamental 
supports  are  advertised  for  holding  up  the  flowers  in  lieu  of  stakes.  In 
pot-culture,  stakes  are  often  unnecessary;  for  glasses,  some  support  is 
generally  indispensable.  Tye's  are  the  neatest  and  most  efficient  I  have  seen. 
Hyacinths  in  glasses  of  water  require  the  same  general  treatment.  One 
of  the  chief  points  is  to  see  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  does  not  rest  in  the 
water ;  if  it  does,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  decay  before  roots  are  emitted. 
The  water  should  be  changed  daily  at  a  temperature  of  55°.  Sometimes  a 
dozen  of  bulbs  are  aiTanged  in  a  flat  glass  dish,  containing  half  an  inch  or 
so  of  water,  which  is  speedily  occupied  with  a  tangled  web  of  roots  :  this,  as 
well  as  placing  the  bulbs  in  damp  moss  in  ornamental  baskets,  affords  excel- 
lent facilities  for  tasteful  arrangement.  The  three  striking  colours,  red, 
white,  and  blue  (we  have  few  good  yellows),  might  be  placed  in  very  pleasing 
and  effective  contrast,  and  a  bright  golden  band  of  glowing  yellow  crocuses 
makes  a  matchless  finish  to  the  whole.  I  decidedly  prefer  growing  hyacinths  in 
masses  of  colour,  and  they  contrast  well  with  narcissus,  tulips,  snowdrops,  and 
especially  crocuses.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  these  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  juxta- 
position to  each  other  in  ornamental  vases  or  baskets,  and  be  infinitely  more 
effective  than  single  pots  of  either  dotted  about  here  and  there  on  con- 
servatory shelves.  Any  vessel,  pot,  or  pan,  may  also  be  filled  with  damp 
sand  for  hyacinths,  to  be  kept  damp  ;  and  if  occasionally  watered  with 
manure,  they  will  do  as  well  in  it  as  in  any  soil  whatever.  The  fact  is,  the 
hyacinth  is  not  primarily  dependent  for  its  health  or  beauty  on  the  food  or 
culture  we  impart  :  it  laid  the  foundation  of  both  in  the  rich  soil  and  beneath 
the  warm  skies  of  the  plodding  Dutchman  ;  and  if  we  will  only  give  it  a 
modicum  of  light,  air,  water,  and  warmth,  it  hastens  to  unfold  its  rich 
beauty,  and  diffuse  its  satisfying  fragrance  for  our  gratification  and  delight. 
Procure  your  bulbs  as  early  as  possible  in  October,  and  pot  or  place  in  damp 
moss,  water,  &c.,  or  in  the  open  ground,  at  once.  The  following  are  firbt- 
rate  varieties,  equally  adapted  for  any  or  all  of  the  above  modes  of  cultm-e : — 


Doulle  YelloK. 
Bouquet  d'Orange. 
Jaune  Supreme. 
Heroine. 
La  Grandeur. 

Single   Yellow. 
Anna  Carolina. 
Bhinoceros. 


Heroine. 

La  Pluie  d'Or. 

Double  White. 
Anna  Maria. 
Bouquet  Royal. 
Latour  d'Auvergne. 
Prince  of  Waterloo. 
La  Virginette. 


Tirgo. 

A  la  mode. 

Grand  Monarque  de 

France. 
Sceptre  d'Or. 
Triomphe  Blondina. 
Pyrene. 
Don  gratuit. 
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Single  White, 
Albion. 
Alba  maxims. 
Florence  Nightingale. 
Grandeur  a  Merveille. 
Grande  Vidette. 
Imperatrice  Komaine. 
Crown  Prince  of  liether* 

lands. 
Lady  Havelock. 
Mammoth, 
llonc  Blanc. 
Queen  Victoria. 
Seraphine. 

Double  Blue. 

Prince  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

Prince  Frederick. 

Lord  Wellington. 

Louis  Philippe. 

Rembrandt. 

Morillo. 

L' Important. 


Laurens  Eoster. 

Garrick. 

A  la  mode. 

Bloxberg. 

Comte  de  St.  Priest. 

Single  Blue. 
Argus. 

Baron  van  Tuyll. 
Charles  Dickens. 
Grand  Blue. 
Grand  Lilac. 
King  of  Siam. 
Nimrod. 
Prince  Albert. 
Regulus. 

William  the  First. 
Uncle  Tom. 
Sobinson. 

Double  Bed. 
Alida  Catherina. 
Bouquet  Royal. 


Bonquet  Tendre. 

Duke  of  Wellington. 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Grootvorsts. 

Lieutenant  Waghorn. 

Panorama. 

Princess  Royal. 

Queen  Victoria. 

Waterloo. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Single  Bed. 
Beauty. 
Cavaignac. 
Cosmos. 
Fireball. 

Lord  Wellington. 
L'Ornement  de  la  Nature. 
Madame  Hodaon^ 
Norma. 
Tubiflora. 
Tempel  van  Apollo. 
Sultan's  Favorite. 
Prosper  Alpini. 


2145.  What  the  pompone  is  to  the  large  chrysanthemum  the  miniatur©^ 
hyacinths  are  to  the  ordinary  ones.  Evopy  child  should  have  a  dozen  for  its 
special  amusement  and  delight ;  and  they  are  equally  adapted  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  ordinary  hyacinth  is  used.  Twelve  miniature  hyacinths 
may  be  bought  for  4s.  6d.,  and  the  following  dozen  should  be  purchased  at 


once : — 


Albert, — deep  pink. 

Alfred, — blue. 

Alice, — red. 

Charlotte, — white ;  violet  centre. 

Henry, — dark  blue. 

Isabella, — rose,_shaded  pink. 


Jessie, — pure  white. 
Lucy, — pink. 
Neillie, — violet. 
Theodore, — bright  red. 
Mary, — deep  blue. 
Willie, — brilliant  carmine. 


2146.  The  price  of  the  bulbs  here  specified  varies  from  6d.  to  55.  each  ;  but 
by  the  dozen  they  could  be  purchased  for  18s.  Other  named  sorts  can  be 
purchased  from  6s.  a  dozen  upwards.  Where  large  quantities  are  required  for 
bedding  or  between  borders,  mixed  sorts  of  each  colour  can  be  had  from  2s.  6d. 
to  3s.  per  dozen,  or  a  guinea  a  hundred. 

2147.  Polyanthus  and  Narcissus. — These  rank  only  second  to  the  hyacinth 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  totally  eclipse  it  in  richness  of  perfume.  They 
require  similar  culture  to  the  hyacinths,  and  will  flower  in  water,  sand,  moss, 
&c.,  but  do  best  in  soil.  The  Double  Roman  is  the  earliest,  and  may  easily  be 
had  in  flower  at  Christmas  if  potted  in  September.  The  following  good  varie- 
ties can  be  purchased  from  4:d.  to  dd.  each,  or  from  3s.  to  8s.  per  dozen  ;  or 
mixed  at  2s.  6c?.  per  dozen,  or  10s.  per  hundred  : — 


Bazelman  Major,  — white,  with  orange 
cup. 

Florence  Nightingale, — white,  with  yel- 
low cup. 

Grand  Monarque,— white,  with  pale-yel- 
low cup  i  very  large. 


Grand  Prince,— white,  with  citron  cnp. 
Louis  le  Grand, — pure  white  ;  extra  good. 
Queen  Victoria, — white,  with  orange  cup;" 

early. 
Soleil  d'Or, — yellow,  with  orarge  cup. 
Yellow  Prince, — yellow ;  orange  cup. 
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CI48,  Jonquils  are  also  beautiful,  and  efifective  if  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  ar« 
planted  in  a  single  pot ;  otherwise  they  are  too  insignificant.  The  beautiful 
large  double  and  single  sweet-scented  can  be  bought  from  Is,  to  3s.  a  dozen: 
culture  the  same  as  the  narcissus.  Tulips  in  pots  require  similar  treatment 
to  hyacinths.  The  earliest  are  the  single  and  double  Van  Thols ;  but  any 
of  the  early  single  varieties  will  force.  Generally,  however,  only  the  double 
ones  are  much  used  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the  following  are  as  effective 
as  any : — 


La  Candeur, — pure  white. 

Extremite  d'Or, — crimson,  bordered  with 

orange. 
Purple  Crown, — purple. 
Blue  Flag, — violet. 
Crown  Imperial, — white  and  crimson. 


Rex  Eubrornm, — crimson. 

Imperator  ditto, — crimson. 

Eegina  ditto, — crimson. 

Tournesol, — yellow  and  xed,  variegatum 

yeUow. 
Duke  of  York, — bronze-crimson. 
Gloria  Solis, — yellow  and  red. 

2149.  For  growing  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets,  few  bulbs  can  equal  crocuses. 
The  pots  must  be  thorouglily  drained,  as  an  excess  of  water  is  certain  de- 
struction to  these  bulbs  :  any  light  soil  will  do  to  grow  them  in.  They  can 
also  be  grown  in  moss,  damp  sand,  &c. ,  and  their  general  management  may 
be  the  same  as  for  hyacinths.  They  ai-e  rather  impatient  of  heat,  or  a  close, 
confined  atmosphere,  and  can  seldom  be  got  to  flower  well  before  the  middle 
or  end  of  January.  A  list  of  good  sorts  will  be  found  at  page  179  :  any  or  all 
of  these  will  do  for  pot-culture,  either  as  edgings  to  pots,  vases,  or  baskets  of 
hyacinths,  narcissus,  or  tulips,  or,  arranged  in  contrasting  masses  by  them- 
selves, they  are  at  once  the  brightest  and  happiest-looking  harbingers  of 
spring. 

■2150.  Snoicdrops. — These  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  best  way  to  succeed 
with  them  in  pots  is  to  take  up  patches  entire  out  of  the  garden,  place  them 
in  pots,  and  bring  them  forward  on  a  warm  shelf  or  with  a  very  gentle  bottom,' 
heat.  Accustomed  to  the  companionship  of  the  biting  blast  and  the  cold 
snow,  they  will  not  endure  much  heat ;  but  gentle,  patient  treatment  will 
generally  be  rewarded  by  the  unfolding  of  their  spotless  tiny  bells  that  ring 
the  knell  of  the  departed  year,  and  announce  the  coming  of  a  joyous  spring. 
Yes,  the  meek,  gentle  snowdrop  comes  to  us  in  the  dark  days  of  winter, 
like  Mom  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star,  comes  furrowing  all  the 
orient  with  the  golden  beams  of  hope,  D,  T.  F, 


§  7.— Fruit-Culture  under  Glass. 

2151.  One  of  the  chief  duties  here  is  fruit-preservation.  This  is  just  the 
very  worst  month  in  the  whole  year  for  keeping  ripe  fruit  of  any  kind,  and 
especially  trying  for  ripe  grapes  ;  one  speck  of  decay  or  mildew  will  soon 
become  a  thousand  under  the  influence  of  a  November  fog.  Houses  of  ripe 
fruit  must  therefore  be  examined  daily,  and  every  specked  berry  or  decayed 
leaf  removed.     Brisk  fires  must  also  be  lighted  in  the  morning,  to  enable  you 
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to  give  air  both  at  front  and  back,  to  agitate  the  atmosphere  and  expel  damp. 
No  plant  must,  on  any  account,  be  placed  in  the  house,  nor  a  drop  of  water  be 
allowed  to  fall  on  paths,  &c.  ;  neither  must  the  house  be  shut  up  close  until 
the  beating  apparatus  is  cold. 

2152.  An  increase  of  temperature  in  the  absence  of  a  current  of  air  is  most 
injurious  to  ripe  grapes,  and  causes  them  to  decay  almost  sooner  than  anything ; 
unless  during  very  cold  weather,  a  current  of  air  should  always  be  maintained 
through  vineries  containing  ripe  grapes.  Better  that  the  grapes  should  be 
slightly  shrivelled  than  that  they  should  be  altogether  decomposed.  In 
fact,  the  toughness  of  rind  induced  in  the  process  of  shrivelling  is  one  of  the 
surest  preservatives  against  decomposition.  If  the  houses  are  not  waterproof, 
or  plants  must  be  placed  in  them,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  and  store  the 
grapes  as  recommended  last  month. 

2153.  Another  great  point  in  keeping  late  grapes,  is  to  keep  the  rain  oflFth© 
borders  in  which  the  roots  are  growing.  This  is  sometimes  effected  by  thatching 
with  straw,  sometimes  by  the  use  of  boarding  or  tai-pauling,  and  often  by 
spreading  a  layer  of  concrete,  formed  by  mixing  six  parts  of  coarse  gravel  to 
one  of  quick -lime  over  the  surface  of  the  border.  If  the  border  has  a  pitch 
of  three  or  more  inches  from  back  to  front,  and  this  concrete  is  put  on  about 
three  inches  thick,  it  will  furnish  a  cheap  and  efficient  waterproof  covering : 
it  may  be  removed  in  the  spring  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  cultivator.  The 
best  grapes  I  have  ever  grown  were  produced  from  vines  in  a  border  thus 
covered  for  three  whole  years.  During  that  entire  period  they  were  never 
watered,  and  never  showed  any  symptoms  of  needing  it :  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  in  summer  was  sometimes  so  hot  one  could  scarcely  touch  it.  It 
never  cracked  with  the  sun's  rays,  however,  and  early  in  October  it  was  always 
covered  with  strawy  litter,  to  px'event  the  dispersion  of  that  heat  which  its 
absorptive  powers  had  husbanded  in  the  border. 

2154.  After  taking  care  of  the  grapes  that  we  have,  let  us  look  after  those 
that  are  to  come.  The  ^-inery  started  last  month  will  now  be  breaking,  and  a 
genial  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  must  be  maintained.  This  should  not  be 
exceeded  dui-ing  this  month  :  the  absence  of  the  sun  renders  rapid  growth 
now  dangerous.  What  is  gained  in  rapidity  will  be  lost  in  solidity  and 
strength.  If  the  sun  should  shine,  however,  an  increase  of  10°  or  15° 
will  do  no  harm,  but  much  good.  See  that  the  heat  of  the  outside 
borders  is  kept  regular,  avoiding  all  extremes :  it  may  continue  3°  in  excess 
of  the  inside  temperature.  If  maintained  by  the  aid  of  dung  and  leaves, 
frequent  examinations  and  turnings  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  right ;  some- 
times fermenting  material  is  also  used  to  aid  other  means  of  keeping  up  the 
internal  temperature.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  extra  labour,  but  has  the 
great  merit  of  both  feeding  and  warming  at  the  same  time.  Where  it  is  used, 
it  must  be  partially  sweetened  before  it  is  introduced,  as  too  much  rank 
ammonia  would  prove  destructive  to  the  tender  fohage  of  the  vines.  When 
this  is  properly  attended  to,  perhaps  no  food  is  so  grateful  to,  nor  so  speedily 
available  for  the  vines  as  this.    I  have  sometimes^  when  turning  this  material 
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Tseneath  healthy  vines  (and  it  should  be  turned  twice  at  least  in  the  day), 
thought  that  the  leaves  revelled  in  the  food,  and  vibrated  with  delight. 

2155.  Vines  in  pots  may  be  started  in  a  bottom-heat  of  53°  in  dung-beds, 
unless  means  are  found  for  giving  them  bottom-heat  ov^er  flues,  &c.,  in  the 
houses  in  which  they  are  to  be  fruited.  After  they  are  fairly  broke,  they  can 
ba  carefully  moved  to  their  fruiting  quarters  ;  in  many  places  the  first  vinery 
will  now  be  started.     Proceed  as  recommended  last  month. 

2156.  Peaches. — If  these  are  wanted  next  May,  the  house,  or  trees  in  pots, 
must  now  be  started.  They  should  already  have  been  untied,  pruned,  washed, 
&c.  Examine  the  borders  thoi-oughly  ;  water,  and  top-dress  with  good  maiden 
loam,  if  necessary.  See  that  the  house,  as  well  as  the  trees,  is  scrupulously 
clean,  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  battle  with  vermin  as  well  as  dark  skies 
and  inclement  weather  for  the  next  six  months.  The  Royal  George, 
Noblesse,  Galande,  and  Vanguard  peach,  and  the  Red  Roman  and  Violette 
Hative  nectarine,  are  the  best  for  early  forcing.  Proceed  slowly ;  give  no  fire 
unless  compelled,  and  do  not  exceed  45°  by  fire-heat  dui-ing  the  month. 

2157.  Orchard-Houses. — If  these  are  either  open  or  unroofed,  see  that  the 
hungry  birds  do  not  destroy  your  next  year's  crop.  They  seem  fond  of  model 
standard  trees,  and  in  a  single  day  will  often  mar  the  hopes  of  a  twelve- 
month. The  lights  should  also  be  placed  on  these  structures,  as  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous practice  to  allow  standard  trees  to  be  much  frozen.  The  cold  is  also 
much  more  intense  here  than  on  the  surface  of  a  south  or  west  wall. 

2158.  Neither  should  fig-trees  grown  under  glass  be  ever  frozen.  The  embryo 
fruit  will  most  likely  be  destroyed,  and  a  whole  month's  or  six  weeks'  forcing 
lost  in  consequence.  This  is  a  good  time  to  examine  the  wood  thoroughly  for 
scale,  &c.,  and  to  paint  them  all  over  with  the  composition  I  have  already 
recommended  for  vines. 

2159.  Pines. — Those  swelling  off  must  be  assisted  by  a  warm  genial  atmo- 
sphere of  75°,  and  be  watered  when  necessary.  The  bottom-heat  will  require 
to  be  examined,  and  fermenting  material  renewed  possibly.  Plants  intended 
to  fruit  next  spring  and  summer  must  be  guarded  against  any  sudden  check, 
be  kept  rather  dry,  and  rest  for  the  next  three  months  in  a  temperature  of  60" 
to  65°. 

2160.  Similar  treatment,  except  the  resting,  will  suit  the  general  stock  of 
succession  plants.  They  must  be  kept  slowly  moving  in  a  dryish  atmo- 
sphere. 

2 161.  Much  attention  will  be  necessary  to  renewing  linings,  &c.,  to  those  in 
pits,  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature.  Coverings  of  mats,  reed -frames, 
&c.,  must  also  be  applied  in  severe  weather,  and  all  sudden  changes  guarded 
against.  Occasionally,  too,  some  of  the  strongest  succession  plants  will 
require  water  at  the  roots,  although  the  air  may  be  a  great  deal  too  damp.  (See 
last  month  about  how  to  apply  it.)  This  is  the  most  trying  month  in  the  whole 
year  for  pine-plants  in  pits  ;  hence  they  must  receive  extra  care  and  attention. 
lu  fact,  the  month  makes  war  with  all  culture  of  fruits  as  well  as  flowers ;  and 
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te  who  would  bear  up  bravely  and  succeed  in  spite  of  November  fogs,  has  now 
to  remember  Shakspeare's  precept  against  ill-fortune : — 

"  You  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear, 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating.     But  Fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gently  warded,  crave 
A  noble  cunning." 

P.  T.  F. 


§  8.— Hotbed  and  Frame  Ccltivation. 

2162.  Cucumbers  and  melons  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  that  re- 
commended in  January.  Heat  is  most  necessary,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
ihe  more  the  better :  in  some  families  they  are  wanted  all  the  year  round. 
This,  of  course,  necessitates  the  culture  of  them  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  well 
as  any  other ;  and  although  the  difficulty  is  greater,  in  pi-oportion  to  the  short- 
ening days  and  colder  air,  still  they  can  be  grown,  and  in  some  cases  must  be 
grown.  Let  the  young  gardener  remember  that  the  main  secret  in  growing 
them  is  a  steady  moist  heat  that  never  falls  below  70°,  and  is  better  kept 
up  to  80°,  and  may  advantageously  be  elevated  to  90°  in  the  daytime.  They 
must  receive  no  chill ;  so  long  as  the  roots  woi-k  kindly,  and  the  leaves  revel  in 
a  sweet  moist  heat,  they  will  do  well.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  directions  that 
have  already  been  given  in  full ;  but  this  much  more  may  be  said,  the  causes 
of  success  or  faihire  should  be  observed  and  remembered  ;  it  is  only  by  so 
doing  that  proficiency  is  to  be  attained.  The  best  cultivators  will  affirm  that 
they  have  had  many  failures  ;  but  failure  has  given  no  discouragement,  but 
rather  afforded  a  stimulus  to  increased  effort  till  success  has  rewarded  their 
pains. 

2163.  Cold  Frames. — I  have  observed  that  the  plants  in  these  are  often 
treated  as  if  they  were  more  tender  than  they  really  are.  The  object  is 
not  so  much  to  stimulate  them  into  growth,  but  to  protect  them  from  such 
injury  from  frost  and  storms  as  tbey  would  bo  exposed  to  in  the  open  air. 
Corn  salad,  endive,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  parsley,  carrots,  radishes,  onions, 
and  many  more  light  crops,  are  not  so  tender  but  that  they  will  stand  out 
of  doors  ;  but  then  they  keep  so  much  better  and  fresher  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  frames,  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  have  a  few  lights  devoted  to 
them.  They  also  begin  to  grow  rather  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  continue 
growing  later  in  the  autumn,  than  they  would  do  if  quite  exposed  ;  but  it 
should  be  strictly  observed  not  to  keep  them  in  any  way  close,  so  as  to  breed 
mould.  If  any  mouldiness  accrue,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  kept  too 
close.  Let  the  plants  have  full  exposure  as  much  as  possible,  just  as  if  the 
plants  were  growing  out  of  doors,  with  just  the  aid  of  the  lights  to  protect 
them  in  case  of  sharp  fi-osts,  heavy  rains,  snow,  fog,  or  winds,  should  they 
be  more  than  ordinary.     Water  should  be  given  rather  carefully.     Avoid 
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giving  enough,  to  cliill  the  roots  ;  a  medium  state,  rather  approaching  dryness, 
is  better  than  the  least  overwetting,  especally  in  frosty  weather. 

2164-  Seeds  of  radishes,  lettuce,  and  small  salading,  may  be  sown  any 
time  during  the  month,  or  any  time  in  the  winter.  They  will  germinate 
slowly,  but  may  come  in  very  useful  in  the  spring  ;  the  latter  will  be  ready  in 
about  a  month.  In  frosty  weather  the  protection  of  a  mat  will,  in  addition  to 
the  lights,  be  sufficient  protection  for  most  of  these  things ;  but  if  they  become 
frozen,  do  not  expose  them  too  suddenl}-. 

2 165.  Garden-frames  are  very  useful  for  protecting  other  plants  than  those 
above  named.  Many  plants,  as  pinks  and  pansies,  stocks  and  chrysanthemums- 
and  indeed  many  plants  generally  accounted  hardy,  when  planted  in  the 
borders,  will,  when  in  pots,  require  the  protection  of  a  frame,  or,  if  planted  in 
a  bed  of  soil  placed  within  the  frame,  they  will  flower  earlier  and  stronger. 

2166.  The  treatment  for  violets  has  been  given  in  full, — that  of  most  dwarf 
plants  is  very  similar ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessai-y  to  repeat  what  has  been 
already  said  ;  but  I  have  often  kept  bulbs  in  cold  frames,  and  found  the  plan 
answer  admirably.  If  spring-flowering  bulbs  are  potted  and  placed  close  to- 
gether in  the  frames,  and  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  light  soil  or  old  tan, 
and  left  so  till  February,  they  may  then  be  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  light : 
they  will  then  begin  to  grow  and  flower  admirably.  When  plunged  in  this 
way,  they  need  not  be  uncovered  until  the  time  stated  ;  indeed,  I  have  known 
them  flower  best  if  not  uncovered  till  they  grow  through  the  covering. 


§  9.— Window-Gardening. 

5167.  Window-plants  now  require  to  be  carefully  managea  as  regards  ex- 
posing them  to  the  open  air,  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  time  of  the  year. 
Those  who  have  evergreens  for  winter,  besides  flowering-plants  for  the  sum- 
mer, can  manage  to  have  the  outside  sills  always  furnished ;  a  few  of  the 
former  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  they  are  easily  managed,  and  may  be 
placed  in  the  north  aspect  in  the  summer,  and  brought  forward  in  the  winter. 
The  best  probably  are  small  plants  of  conifers  ;  that  is,  pines,  cedars,  and 
cypresses  :  these  always  look  neat,  and  may  be  kept  small ;  but  other  ever- 
greens may  also  do  very  well.  Aucubas,  boxes,  and  others, — above  all, 
lauristinus,  in  dwarf  bushy  plants,  are  invaluable  ;  but  then,  when  standing  oa 
a  window-sill,  the  jDots  containing  the  roots  should  not  be  exposed  to  frost.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  can  stand  it  without  injury :  no  plants  can  do  so 
to  keep  them  in  health.  During  the  winter  they  must  be  taken  inside  oa 
fi'osty  nights,  or  plunged  in  moss  or  some  such  material. 

2168.  Indoor  plants  should  receive  all  the  light  that  can  be  given  them  :  the 
circumstances  of  their  position,  the  short  days,  &c,,  tend  to  diminish  it ;  it 
should  not  be  diminished  by  placing  the  plants  further  from  the  glass  than 
can  be  helped.    In  watering,  also,  a  little  more  caution  must  be  exercised. 
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Plants  are  less  able  to  appropriate  it  now  than  in  warmer  weatlier  ;  it  is  there- 
fore more  Hkely  to  stagnate.  Examine  the  drainage,  and  see  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  off  all  surplus  water,  and  allow  no  dead  leaves  to  mould  and 
disfigure  the  plants.  Plants  having  ornamental  foliage  will  be  found  very 
useful ;  they  furnish  a  variety  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  tastes  and  conveniences, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  suitable  for  window-culture.  Farfugium,  grande 
has  been  already  mentioned  :  it  does  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand, 
and  will  always  carry  a  good  foliage  under  ordinary  management. 

2169.  Centaurea  gymnocaiya  is  a  white  silvery-leaved  plant,  which,  when 
properly  grown,  assumes  a  palm-Uke  habit,  and  always  looks  well.  C.  ragu- 
iina  is  another  sort  of  equal  merit.  Cineraria  maritima,  otherwise  known 
as  Dusty  Bob,  is  somewhat  similar,  and  is  often  grown  as  a  window-plant. 
These  and  some  others  of  like  character  will  bear  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  season,  and  require  no  more  than  the  mere  protection  of  a  dwelling-room. 
Those  who  possess  a  plant-case  like  that  invented  by  Miss  Maling  can  ascend 
still  higher,  and  add  Caladiums,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  Tra- 
descantias,  dracsenas,  begonias,  &c.,  may  receive  a  place,  and  will  be  found 
exceedingly  ornamental.  Many  orchidous  i:)lants  of  singular  habit  may  also 
be  suspended  within  the  case,  and  will  have  an  admirable  effect,  as  those  can 
testify  who  have  seen  these  cases  exhibited  at  the  horticultural  shows. 

2 170.  There  are  again  many  plants  valued  for  their  peculiar  scent.  Numerous 
species  of  geranium  possess  a  very  agreeable  scent ;  several  sorts  of  diormas, 
the  lemon-scented  verbenas  {Aloysia  citriodora),  balm  of  Gilead  [Draco- 
cepkahcm  canariense),  may  be  grown  as  window-plants  requiring  no  particular 
treatment  beyond  what  can  be  given  in  a  window. 

■2171.  Some  plants,  again,  are  valued  for  the  scent  of  the  flowers.  Among 
these,  gardenias  stand  conspicuous.  The  best  is  easily  grown  as  a  window- 
plant.  Magnolia  fuscata  is  beautifully  scented  when  in  flower,  and  is  a  hand- 
some plant  when  not  in  bloom.  Those  who  value  plants  for  this  quality  should 
have  a  good  supply  of  hyacinths  and  narcissus  to  flower  in  March  and  April. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  get  them,  provided  it  is  done  early  in  the  month. 

2172.  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  in  bloom.  In  order  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible,  let  them  not  be  kept  close  or  damp  ;  give  plenty  of  fresh 
air ;  water  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Let  them  have  a  little  sun  morning 
and  afternoon,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  flag. 


2Y 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


CALENDAR, 


§  1.— Aspect  of  the  Mokth. 

'2173.  Deceweeb,  the  last  month  of  our  yeaf 

was,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  tenth  of  the  Roman 

calendar.     Although  the  thermometer  often  sinks 

below  freezing  during  this  month,   the  frosts  are 

seldom  of  long  continuance.    Rain  and  wind  abound, — 

•'  Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  hig  rising  train 
Of  vapours,  clouds,  and  storms." 

The  variations  of  temperature  are  smaller  then  in  November 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  one  foot  beneath  the  sur- 
face, is  now  41 -IS";  at  two  feet,  42-83°;  that  of  the  atmosphere  being 
38-14°. 

2174.  December  gives  unmistakable  signs  of  winter ;  the  last  lingering  leal 
has  fallen  from  the  beech  and  oak,  and  it  will  occasion  no  surprise  if  one  rise 
some  morning  to  find  an  unvaried  expanse  of  snow  overspreading  the  earth. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  flowers  still  linger  in  the  garden  ;  the  delicate  and  fragrant 
Chinese  rose  still  blooms,  if  not  so  rich  in  hue  or  powerful  in  odour  as  at 
midsummer,  the  absence  of  other  flowers  renders  them  highly  valuable.  Tlie 
star-like  anemone,  too,  sometimes  enlivens  the  December  border,  as  does  thr 
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lauristinus  with  its  clusters  of  half-opened  flowers  ;  and  in  the  shrubbery  the 
arbutus  presents  the  singular  appearance  of  ruddy  strawberry-like  fruit  on 
the  same  branch  with  delicate  trusses  of  white  flowers  ;  and  the  well-known 
clematis,  the  "traviler'sjoie"  of  old  Gerard,  "decketh  and  adorneth  waies  and 
hedges  where  people  travell,  which  is  also  termed  Virgin's  Bower,  by  reason 
of  the  goodly  shadowe  which  it  maketh  with  its  thick  bushing  and  climbing, 
and  Old  Man's  Beard  from  the  hoary  appearance  of  the  seeds,  which  remain 
long  on  the  hedges."  To  these  we  may  add  the  ivy  and  holly,  with  its  bright 
red  berries,  and  the  mistletoe,  and  the  Christmas  rose,  which  assists  at  the 
Christmas  garland ;  but  wonderful  is  the  change  a  few  weeks  have  made, — 

"  My  very  heart  faints,  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist,  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves. 

And  the  breath 
Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath,  and  the  year's  last  roso 
Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave ;  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily." 


§  2.— Flower-Garden  and  Shrubbery, 

2175.  Many  amateurs  are  tempted  to  desert  their  gardens  until  brighter 
prospects  and  more  genial  weather  tempt  them  forth  to  their  usual  labours ; 
whilst  nothing  more  liberally  rewards  proper  attention — nothing  exacts  a 
severer  penalty  for  neglect — than  a  garden.  Those  who  would  pay  successful 
homage  at  the  shrine  of  floral  beauty  must  emulate  the  chivalrous  old  knights 
in  self-denying  continuous  devotion.  A  week's  cold  indifference  or  studied 
neglect  may  counteract  the  labours  of  years,  and  render  nugatory  most  of  our 
future  efforts  to  regain  the  smile  of  beauty.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
gardening  differs  from  most  pursuits  in  this — that  it  has  to  do  with  life ;  and 
whether  vegetable  life  is  sensitive  or  not,  it  resents  everything  like  indignity, 
or  neglect,  with  as  much  determination  and  energy  (if  not  so  passionately 
or  suddenly)  as  if  it  were.  Earth,  air,  and  water  ; — these,  with  the  addition 
of  heat,  constitute  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  flowers  weave  their 
beauty,  the  fruit  its  rich  aroma  and  delicious  flavour.  Not  only  the  pure  air 
and  water,  but  both  so  impure  as  to  be  totally  destructive  to  animal  life,  are 
absorbed  by  plants  and  transformed  by  their  vital  and  chemical  forces  into 
colours  of  inimitable  beauty,  and  sn-eet  odours.  Materials  of  similar  che- 
mical and  physical  qualities  are  moulded  into  every  conceivable  variety  of 
shape,  and  tinted  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Leaves  of  one  uniform 
texture  throughout,  are  variegated,  either  regularly  or  capriciously,  with  red, 
white,  yellow,  or  green.  Whether  colour  is  a  quality  of  bodies,  or  one  parti- 
cular part  of  leaf  or  flower  is  endowed  with  the  marvellous  power  of  reflecting 
back  only  one  particular  coloured  ray  of  light,  the  mystery  is  alike  great  and 
past  finding  out, 

2176.  Such  sentiments  as  these  impart  a  peculiar  relish  and  sacredness  to 

2  Y  2 
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gardening  pursuits,  and  tend  to  enricli  and  strengthen  our  own  spiritual  and 
moral  nature  while  we  are  engaged  in  beautifying  the  earth.  They  also  help 
to  sustain  and  interest,  when  cold  winter  has  swept  all  beauty  out  of  sight 
with  his  withering  breaths,  and  give  to  our  winter  work  almost  equal  charms 
to  that  possessed  by  our  summer  labours  of  love  and  pleasure.  In  many 
respects  the  former  is  even  of  more  importance  than  the  latter.  It  is  only 
those  who  dig,  plough,  and  sow  in  winter,  that  have  any  right  to  reap  in 
summer  or  autumn. 

2177.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  beauty. 
Half  the  gardens  in  the  country  are  miserable  failures,  either  because  they 
have  no  design,  or  because  it  is  so  stupidly  confused  or  obscure  as  not  to  be 
perceptible.  A  garden  without  obvious  design  imprinted  on  its  surface  is  like  a 
house  with  neither  shape  or  foundation.  Fortunately  such  an  abortion  of  a 
house  is  impossible,  and  unfortunately  such  gardens  are  not  only  possible  but 
common.  A  few  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  dotted  about  as  if  they  had  come 
down  from  the  heavens  on  the  tail  of  a  water-spout ;  some  ugly,  capricious 
lumps  of  soil,  called  clamps,  beds,  or  shrubbery  ;  a  little  of  everything  every- 
where, and  masses  of  nothing  nowhere,  and  the  garden  is  finished.  Now,  I 
wish  to  burn  it  deep  into  every  mind,  that  what  the  sculptor  is  to  a  block  of 
marble,  the  gardener  of  correct,  orderly,  systematic,  refined  taste  is  to  a 
garden.  It  would  just  be  as  truthful  to  erect  a  rough  block  that  had  only 
received  a  few  rude  blows  with  the  hammer,  and  tei-m  it  a  masterpiece 
of  sculptural  art,  as  to  dignify  many  of  the  abortions  that  disfigure  natural 
scenery  with  the  names  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds. 

2  [78.  It  is  the  imprint  of  mind  that  imparts  the  chief  charm  to  matter. 
Intellect,  spirit,  genius,  leap  from  the  block  and  the  canvas,  and  enchain  us 
by  their  fascinating  charms.  They  should  also  rise  up  to  meet  us  from  every 
good  garden,  and  consummate  our  enjoyment.  Having  got  the  ground  into 
the  proper  shape,  for  which  directions  have  already  been  given,  see  that  it  is 
also  made  of  the  best  quality.  Some  instructions  for  doing  this  have  already 
appeared  m  this  work.  Good,  properly-prepared  soil  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  the  kitchen-garden  ;  it  is  even  of  greater  importance  here.  The 
permanent  nature  of  the  plants  introduced  into  shrubberies  and  flower- 
gardens  renders  the  future  improvement  of  bad  soil  difficult,  and  well- 
nigh  impossible.  All  who  value  rapid,  healthy  growth  must  see  that  every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  ameliorate  the  soil  before  planting.  November  is  the 
best  month  in  the  whole  year  for  planting ;  and  presuming  that  this  opera- 
tion is  still  going  on,  I  will  now  give  some  instructions  how  and  what  to  plant. 
And,  first,  large  trees  and  shrubs.  To  gain  time,  these  are  largelj'-  used  in 
many  places.  The  effect  of  ten  or  twenty  years'  growth  is  gained  on  any 
given  spot  at  once.  This  is  of  immense  importance  in  the  lifetime  of  a  man, 
and  the  practice  of  transplanting  large  trees  is  therefore  popular  and  highly 
to  be  commended  ;  neither  is  there  much  risk  of  failure  with  proper  caution 
and  skill,  and  it  is  not  so  expensive  as  many  imagine.  With  the  aid  of 
McGlashin's  patent  transplanting  machines,  trees  of  almost  any  size  may  bo 
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safely  and  expeditiously  removed :  in  fact,  these  machines  forcibly  remove 
earth  and  roots,  and  all,  with  the  minimum  risk  of  failure ;  but  I  have 
moved  my  large  trees  and  shrubs,  30  feet  high  and  20  in  diameter  of 
top,  with  no  other  machinery  than  a  few  strong  planks  nailed  on  a 
harrow  sledge.  In  this  mode  of  transplanting,  a  trench  is  dug  round  the 
plant  at  a  distance  from  the  bole  of  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  the  top,  and 
to  a  depth  of  two  to  five  feet,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  tree, 
character  of  the  soil,  depth  of  roots,  &c.,  leaving  a  space  of  from  two  to  three 
feet  at  the  back  of  the  tree  untouched.  At  the  same  time,  the  front,  or  part 
where  the  tree  is  intended  to  come  out,  should  be  approached  at  an  easy 
angle  of  inclination,  extending  from  two  to  three  feet  beyond  the  circumference 
of  the  trench  already  begun.  The  earth  is  rapidly  removed  from  the  trench  ; 
the  roots  carefully  preserved  as  you  proceed.  The  size  of  the  ball  in  the  centre 
must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  size  of  the  plant.  Its  mere 
size  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  preservation  of  the  roots  as  the  removal 
of  the  earth  proceeds. 

2179.  A  fork  must  be  used  to  separate  the  roots  from  the  soil,  and  they 
should  be  carefully  bent  back  and  covered  over  until  the  work  is  finished. 
After  excavating  from  one  to  three  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  bole  of  the 
tree  or  shrub,  according  to  its  size,  introduce  into  the  vacant  space  a  sledge 
or  low  truck  ;  cut  through  the  solid  part  at  the  back  line,  and  the  tree  will 
rest  on  the  machine.  This  should  be  furnished  with  four  rings  at  the  corners, 
through  which  ropes  or  cords  should  be  fastened  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  bole 
of  the  tree.  Of  course  some  soft  substance,  such  as  hay  or  moss,  will  be 
introduced  between  the  bole  and  the  cords,  to  prevent  them  chafing  the  bark. 
The  tree  is  then  ready  for  removal ;  the  necessary  horse  or  manual  power 
can  be  applied  ;  the  plant  will  slide  gently  up  the  inclined  plane,  and  may  be 
conveyed  any  distance  desired  with  facility.  Sometimes  it  may  be  impossible 
to  fix  the  cord  through  the  back  rings  until  the  tree  is  out  of  the  hole.  In 
that,  and  indeed  in  any  case,  cords  had  better  be  attached  to  the  top,  and 
carefully  held  by  men,  lest  a  too  strong  vibration  of  the  top  should  upset 
the  machine,  or  topple  the  tree  over.  Arrived  at  its  destination,  the  hole,  if 
the  tree  is  large,  will  be  found  to  have  an  inclined  plane  on  each  side  to 
enable  the  horses  to  walk  through.  When  the  ball  arrives  towards  the  centre 
of  the  hole,  the  horses  stop.  If  the  tree  is  not  too  heavy,  the  truck  or  sledge 
is  prised  up  by  manual  strength,  and  the  plant  gradually  slid  off.  If  very 
heavy,  a  strong  chain  is  passed  under  the  ball,  attached  to  a  couple  of  strong 
crowbars  ;  the  horses  are  applied  to  the  other  end  of  the  truck,  and  the  tree 
drops  off  into  its  place.  The  roots  are  carefully  undone,  and  spread  through- 
out the  whole  mass  of  soil  as  the  process  of  filling  up  goes  on ;  three  strong  posts 
are  driven  in  to  form  a  triangle,  and  rails  securely  fixed  to  them  across  the 
ball  to  keep  it  immovable,  the  top  reduced  thei*e  and  then  in  mathematical 
proportion  to  the  mutilation  the  roots  may  have  suffered  ;  the  whole  thoroughly 
drenched  and  puddled  in  with  water,  and  covered  over  with  four  inches  of 
litter  to  ward  off  cold  and  drought,  and  the  operation  is  complete.     If  this 
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operation  is  well  performed,  the  loss  will  not  average  more  than  from  five  to 
eight  per  cent.  The  principle  involved  in  all  planting  is  the  same,  and  only  of 
secondary  importance  to  securing  as  many  healthy  roots  as  possible.  I  place 
the  stability  or  immovability  of  both  root  and  top  afterwards.  When  it  is 
otherwise,  every  breeze  that  blows  is  analogous  to  a  fresh  removal.  No  sooner 
do  the  roots  gi-asp  hold  of  the  soil  than  they  are  forcibly  wrenched  out  of  it 
again,  and  the  plant  lives,  if  at  all,  as  if  by  miracle.  The  planting  of  young 
trees  and  small  shrubs  is  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  require  instructions. 
Always  make  the  hole  considerably  larger  than  the  space  required  by  the 
roots,  whether  few  or  many,  so  that  they  may  find  soft  recently-moved  soil  to 
grow  in  ;  and  yet  the  soil  must  not  be  left  too  loose.  If  so  moist  as  not  to 
need  watering,  which  will  moisten  and  also  consolidate  the  soil,  it  may  be 
gently  trodden  down  round  the  roots. 

2180.  In  reference  to  the  proper  distance  at  which  shrubs  should  be  planted, 
much  depends  upon  the  object  in  view.  A  safe  rule,  however,  is  to  plant  thick, 
and  thin  quickly  ;  from  three  to  four  feet  is  a  good  average  for  small  shrubs  and 
trees.  In  three  years,  two  out  of  three  plants  should  be  removed  ;  and  in 
planting  it  is  well  to  introduce  rapid-growing  common  things  amongst  choice 
plants,  to  nurse  them  up  ;  only  the  nursing  must  not  continue  too  long,  nor  the 
nurses  pennanently  establish  themselves  to  the  injury  of  the  children.  This 
is  too  often  the  case,  and  nearly  every  shrubbery  I  have  seen  has  suffered 
more  or  less  to  a  ruinous  extent  from  this  cause.  But  if  the  mere  operation 
and  distance  of  planting  is  important,  the  mode  of  arrangement  is  still  more 
so.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present  style,  which 
may  be  called  the  doting  system.  Perhaps  a  dozen  varieties  of  shrubs  are 
planted  haphazard  all  over  an  acre  or  two  of  ground.  The  only  principle 
kept  in  view  is  that,  strong  or  weak,  they  shall  be  planted  at  intervals  of  the 
same  distance.  The  result  is  a  dreary  monotonous  maze  of  tiresome  same- 
ness. Whatever  the  form  or  extent  of  shrubbery,  lay  it  down  as  a  first 
principle  that  it  shall  be  planted  in  distinct  groups,  and  in  masses  of  shrubs 
or  trees.  Single  plants,  at  such  distances  as  to  allow  them  fully  to  develop 
their  characteristics,  are  desirable  as  specimens,  and  as  a  necessary  and 
pleasing  accompaniment  of  the  gardenesque  style  ;  but  a  shrubbery  should 
be  a  mass  of  shrubs,  not  a  congeries  of  single  specimens,  however  perfect ; 
far  less  must  it  be  a  higgledy-piggledy  patch  of  imperfect  plants.  Plant  every 
thing  in  groups.  Is  your  shrubbery  of  serpentine  form  ? — Let  every  separate 
sweep,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  its  specific  furnishing.  Put  vai'iegated 
holly  in  that  prominence,  berberries  in  that  recess ;  green  yew  here,  golden 
yonder ;  Portugal  laurel  in  this,  the  next  box  ;  beyond  them,  common  laurel, 
rhododendrons,  arbutuses,  junipers,  kalmias,  azaleas,  and  heaths,  all  in  their 
turn  ;  the  same  with  deciduous  shrubs,  which  might  generally  be  introduced 
behind  the  evergreens  ;  lilacs  here,  deutzias  there  ; — philadelphases,  spiraeas, 
ribes,  and  laburnums, — all  in  groups. 

2181.  Is  your  shrubbery  straight  ? — Plant  a  ribbon  border  of  shrubs,  thus : 
dwarf  laburnums,  tall  standard  lilacs,  white  syringas  or  deutzias,  yews, 
variegated  hollies,  box,  dwarf  golden  yews,  rhododendrons  ;  and,  next  to  the 
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tnrf,  ericas,  or  dwarf  vai'ieties  of  Juniperus  scibina.  This,  and  many  other 
arrangements,  would  look  well ;  only  keep  the  principle  of  grouping  or 
mussing  the  different  sorts  together.  The  same  principle  appUes  to  trees. 
The  regular  pinetum  and  arboretum  have  of  late  years  blinded  us  to  the  fa^t 
that  trees,  as  well  as  shrubs  and  flowers,  are  most  effective  in  masse.;. 
Grandeur  is  frittered  away  in  the  attempt  to  grow  single  pretty  trees.  Aa 
an  extreme  illustration  of  my  meaning,  look  at  a  single  Scotch  fir, — how  poor 
the  effect.  Look  at  a  forest  or  a  clump  of  them, — how  rich  and  magnificunt. 
To  bring  out  the  individual  beauties  of  every  tree  is  a  laudable  object,  and  is 
the  chief  object  of  pinetums  and  arboretums  ;  but  it  is  wretched  taste  to 
sacrifice  the  grand  effect  of  masses  for  the  sake  of  growing  single  specimens. 

21S2.  Unless,  therefore,  in  the  smallest  places,  plant  all  hardy  trees  iu 
groups  or  masses  by  themselves.  The  different  groups  can  be  so  ari-anged,  in 
reference  to  each  other,  as  to  heighten  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each. 
Even  in  the  massing  of  pines  alone,  there  is  scope  for  considerable  judgment 
and  the  exercise  of  great  taste ;  and  their  relation  to  other  species  of  deci- 
duous trees  may  very  much  make  or  mar  the  beauty  of  all  concerned ;  but 
it  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  answer  the  question — What  am  I  to  plant  ? 

2183.  First,  in  the  pinetum,  if  space  permits,  plant  every  pine  that  will 
endure  our  climate.  If  space  is  limited,  and  economy  to  be  studied,  the  fol- 
lowing will  probably  suit : — 


PEET. 

FEET. 

Araucaria  imbricata 

... 

50  to  100 

Picea  grandis     

100  to 



Abies  Smithiana        

..> 

50 

— 

9> 

nobilis       

80 

100 

„      Douglasii 

... 

100 

180 

Pinus  sylvestris  (the  Scotch  fir) 

60 

80 

„     canadensis       

... 

30 

50 

» 

Pumilio     

10 

20 

..      nigra 

... 

60 

70 

)) 

austrica 

60 

80 

Cedrus  Libanus 

... 

30 

100 

9, 

Pinaster 

40 

60 

„     deodara    

... 

50 

100 

» 

Pinea  (the  Stone  pine)... 

15 

30 

„            „       robusta  ... 

..1 

» 

ponderosa        

50 

100 

Cryptomera  japonica 

... 

»• 

Sabiniaua         

40 

100 

,,      Lobii 

30 

•W 

» 

insiguis     

30 

40 

Cupres9U3  sempervirens 

(the 

» 

radiata      

30 

50 

common  cypress) 

30 

40 

t> 

Cembra    

30 

50 

„     horizontalis     

,,, 

30 

40 

n 

Strobus         (Weymouth 

„     lusitanica 

••• 

15 

20 

pine)      

50 

80 

„     toruiosa     

„, 

15 

20 

9> 

Lambertiana 

100 

,,      McNabiana     

•.. 

6 

10 

it 

exeelsa      m. 

90 

100 

ritzroya  patagonica        .., 

••• 

» 

Bendersonia 

40 

50 

Juniperus  compressa      ... 

... 

» 

maurophyila    

30 

50 

„      pendula    

••• 

6 

— 

>» 

Segnoia  sempervirens  ... 

„     canadensis       

... 

1 

2 

IJ 

Wellingtonia  gigantea ... 

300 

.. 

„     communis        

... 

3 

10 

Taxodium  distichum  (the  deci- 

„     virginiana   (the  red 

ce- 

duous  cypress)    

30 

70 

dar) 

... 

30 

40 

%i 

pendula     

20 

__ 

„     Sabina  (the  savin) 

••• 

2 

4 

Thuja  occidentalis  (the  Ameri- 

„     foliis  variegatis      ... 

••• 

can  arbor  vitae)   

20 

30 

„     prostrata 

... 

» 

sibenca     

20 

30 

„      recurva     

... 

5 

10 

II 

orientulis    (the    Chinese 

,,      excels*      

... 

20 

30 

arbor  vitae) 

13 

20 

Larix  europaea  (common  larch) 

80 

100 

i> 

filiformis           

10 

15 

,,      pendula    

15 

20 

Ceph 

alotaxus  Fortunii      

Picea  pectinata  (silver  fir) 

80 

100 

Taxus   baccata    (the   common 

J,     cephalonica     

50 

60 

yew)       

20 

30 

„      Pinsapo    

30 

60 

II 

elegantissima 

„     I^ordmanniana 

8J 

90 

II 

canaiiensis        

3 

5 

»     Picta         

10 

— 

** 

erecta 

13 

— 
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2184.  The  distance  of  these  trees  from  each  other  must  be  determined  by 
their  height,  which  has  been  given  here  for  that  purpose.  None  for  perma- 
nent effect  should  be  planted  nearer  to  each  other  than  three  times  their  esti- 
mated height.  This  will  afford  breathing-room,  and  give  tacilities  for  seeing 
them.  If  the  ground  can  be  thrown  into  rough  and  uneven  ridges,  it  will  show 
them  to  most  advantage.  Nothing  can  well  look  worse  than  the  common 
practice  of  placing  each  tree  on  the  top  01  a  little  mound,  raised  on  level 
ground  for  that  purpose.  The  tree  looks  as  if  it  were  keeping  sentry  over  a 
miniature  potato-heap.  The  different  classes  should  be  planted  in  groups, 
both  for  the  sake  of  effect  and  to  suit  their  varying  heights  ;  spruces,  larches, 
Scotch  firs,  junipers,  cedars,  each  having  their  own  compartment  in  the  pine- 
tum.  An  arboretum  is  simply  an  extension  of  this  idea,  including  all  known 
hardy  trees.  The  same  principles,  in  reference  to  distance,  grouping,  &c.,  will 
also  be  applicable  here.  As  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  ground  in  either 
is  not  moved  previous  to  planting,  very  lai'ge  holes  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  trees  ; — from  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  3  to  4 
feet  deep,  will  not  be  too  much  for  a  Wellingtonia.  If  the  soil  can  be  well 
trenched,  mixed,  and  returned  into  the  hole  two  or  three  months  before 
planting,  so  much  the  better. 

2185.  The  following  trees  may  either  be  planted  singly  in  the  arboretum  or 
in  ornamental  groups  at  the  back  of  shrubberies,  or  in  parks  or  pleasure- 
grounds  : — 

Partial  or  entire  Evergreens. 


Arbutus  Unedo  ...  , 
„  ruber  ...  . 
,,  hybrida...  , 
,,      laurifolia 

Qaercus  fulhamensis 
.,      latifolia 


FEET. 

Acacia  Jnlibrissin      20  to  — 

Acer  platannides  (the  Norway 

maple) 40  70 

„      Pseudo-platanu3    (the 

sycamore) 30  60 

„      albo  ■variegatum 30  50 

„      rubrum         30  50 

^scnlas   Hippocastannm  (the 

horse-chestnut) 30  70 

„           ,,      flora  pleno    . .  30  40 

„      rubicnnda    20  30 

„      rosea     20  30 

Ailanthus  glandulosa       60  — 

Aluua      glutiDosa       (common 

alder) 30  60 

„      laciniata       30  60 

„      cordifolia     30  60 

Amygdalus  (the  almond) 

„      comriiunis  amara       ...  20  — 

„      dnlcis    20  30 

..     orieutalis     8  10 


FEET. 

10  to  20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

8 

10 

50 

100 

30 

100 

FEET. 

Quercus  Lucombeana  crispa  ... 

30  to  100 

„      Ilex  (evergreen oak)... 

40 

80 

„      latifolia 

20 

— 

„      variegata      

20 

— . 

„      Suber  (cork-tree)     ... 

20 

30 

•  Trees. 

FEET, 

Betula  alba  (common  birch)  ... 

50  to  60 

„      pendula        

50 

60 

„      ezcelsa 

60 

70 

Carpinua     Betulas     (common 

hornbeam) 

30 

60 

,,      americana    

15 

30 

Castanea   vesca   (the    Spanish 

chestnut)   

30 

70 

„      asplenitbha 

40 

50 

„      variegata      

40 

50 

Cavya  (the  hickory) 

„      tomentosa   

50 

60 

„      porcina 

60 

80 

Catalpa  syringifolia 

20 

30 

Celtis  occidentalis     

40 

50 

Cerasus  sylvestris  flora  pleno... 

20 

30 

„      semperflorens  (the  All 

Saints' cherry) 

20 

— 

„      Padus  (the  bird-cherry 

\\i 

40 

Corylus  Avellana  (the  common 

hazel,  and  varieties) 

20 

— 
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Crataegns  coccinea    

t>      pyrifolia    

„      Crus-gHlli, 

ff      splendens        ,•.    .. 

)*      nipra         

„      apiifolia    

„      oxyacantha  (the  common 
hawthoru)    

f,     multiplex 

„      rosea 

„         ,,    flore  pleno  

„      prtecox     (the     Glaston- 
bury thorn) 

Cytisus  albus       

„      Laburnum       

„      alpinus   (the  Scotch  la- 
burnum)       

„      odoratus   

„      "VVaterer's  hybrid 

Euonymus  europEeus 

Fagus  sylvatica   (the  common 
beech)   

„      purpurea  

„     foliis  variegatis       

„      latilolia     

Juglans  nigra 


FBET. 
15  to  20 
15        30 


15 
15 

15 
10 

12 
10 
10 


10 

7 

20 

20 
40 
20 
10 

60 
50 
40 
40 
50 


regia  (the  common  walnut)  30 


Liquidambar  Styraciflua 

„      imberbe    

Liriodendron     tulipifera    (the 

tulip-tree)    

Magnolia  plauca       

„      acuminata        

„      conspicua 

„      Alexandrina    


30 
10 

30 
10 
30 
20 
10 
10 
15 


20 
20 
20 
20 

30 
20 
20 


20 


30 


20 

100 
80 
50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
20 

90 
20 
40 
30 
15 
15 
20 


,,      speciosa    

Meppilu3  germanica 

And  other  varieties  of  medlars,  as  the 
Nottingham,  Dutch,  and  stoneless. 
Morus  nigra  (the  common  mul- 
berry)      20 

Negundofraxinifolium  (the  ash- 
leaved  maple)      30 

„      crispum    20 

,,      variegatum      20 

Ostrya  vulgaris  (the  hop  horn- 
beam)         30        40 

Pavia  rubra         10        20 

,,      erecta ,     15        — 

Platanus  orientalis  (the  plane- 
tree)      60        80 

„      occidentalis     70        80 


Populus  alba  (the  Abele  pop- 
lar)         

„      tremula      (the       aspen 

poplar) 

„      monilifera     (the     black 

Italian  poplar)   

„     fastigiata  (the  Lombardy 

poplar) 

„      balsamifera     

Punica  Granatum   (the  pome- 
granate tree)       

Pyrus  communis  (the  common 

pear)     

„      foliis  variegatis       

„      Malus  (the  wild  apple)... 

„      prunifolia  rosea    

„      spectabilia        

„      aucuparia  (the  mountain 

ash)       

,,      pendula    

Quercus  pedunculata  (the  com- 
mon English  oak) 

„      sessiflora 

„      Cerris  (the  Turkey  oak) 
„      rubra      (the     champion 

oak)       

„      coccinea 

,,      laurifolia 

Eobinia  pseudo-acacia     

J,      microphylla     

,,      hispida  (the  rose  acacia) 
Salix  americana  pendula 
„      babylonica  (the  weeping- 
willow)  

„      fragilis      

,,      Busselliana      

Sambucus  nigra   (the  common 

elder)    

,,      rotundifolia     

Tilia    europa^a    (the    common 

lime)     

„      rubra 

„      pubescens        

,,      heteropbylla   

Ulmus  campestria  (the  English 

elm)    

„      latifoha     

J,      cornuinensis    

„      monfana  (the  Scotch  or 

Wych  elm) 

„      vegeta  (the  Huntingdon 
elm)       


FEET. 

80  to  90 

50 

70 

100 

120 

100 
40 

120 
50 

10 

20 

20 
20 
30 
10 
20 

30 

35 
20 
30 

20        30 


50 

lOO 

50 

100 

50 

lOO 

80 

90 

80 

— 

50 

60 

40 

80 

40 

80 

12 

20 

10 

— 

40 

50 

40 

50 

50 

60 

20 

30 

10 

20 

60 

90 

50 

80 

50 

70 

30 

50 

60 

80 

60 

80 

60 

80 

30 

60 

50 

60 

2i86.  Elms  must  be  introduced  sparingly  ;  and  I  have  purposely  excluded 
the  ash,  as  their  roots  run  along  near  the  surface,  starving  every  tree  in  their 
vicinity,  and  the  top  is  never  sufficiently  striking  to  repay  the  injury  they 
inflict.  With  the  elm  the  case  is  different ;  although  a  gross  feeder,  and  an 
indefinite  multiplier  of  greedy  roots,  its  effect  in  park  or  pleasure-ground 
Bcenery  is  magnificent  iu  the  extreme. 
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Evergreen  Skrzibs. 


Acuba  japonica   

Berberis  duleis    

„      Aquifolia        

„      Darwiuii 

„      jap  nica         

Bnxus   (box)   latifolia,   glanca, 
margiiiata,  argentea,  varying 

from    

Ceanothus  azureus    

,,      dentatus 

Cerasus  lusitanica  (the  Portu- 

gal  laurel)    

„      Laurocerastus  (the  com- 
mon laurel) 

„      parviflora       

Cistus   purpureas      

,,      latiiblius         


FEET. 

4  to   I 

2  ', 
3 

3  '. 
3 


10 

10 
5 
3 
3 


10 


20 

10 

4 


Cistus  cyprins  (the  common 
gum  cistus)        ...    ... 

,,      lusitanicus 

Cotoneaster  rotundifolia 

,,      thymifolia      , 

,,      buxifolia 

Crataegus  pyrocantha       

Daphne  pontica 

„       latifolia 

„      Cneorum 

,,      indica  rubra 

Helianthemum  candidum 

„      Kew  Double  Yellow   ... 

,,      New  Double  Orange  ... 

Hypericum  calycenum     

Dex  Aquifolium  (the  common 
holly)    


VSET. 


to    6 

4 
4 

10 
5 


10        30 


2187.  As  many  varieties  of  the  plain  and  variegated  as  you  can  find  room  for. 
There  are  about  fifty  varieties  gi-own  in  most  large  nurseries,  all  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Find  out,  if  possible,  the  sorts  that  thrive  best  in 
year  neighbourhood,  and  purchase  them  only. 


Lauras  nobilis  (the  sweet  bay) 

„      salicifolia       

,,      crispa      

Ligusticum  vulgare  buxifolium 
lucidum  (the  Chinese 

privet) 

Mahonia  fasciculatis 

„      trifoliata 

,,      Fortunii 

Phillyrea  latifolia       

,,      media      

Euscus  aculeatns  (the  batcher's 

broom)         

„      racemosus  (the  Alexan- 
drian laurel)       


Arali a  japonica 

Buddlea  globosa ... 

,,        Lindleyana         

Calycanthus  floridus 

,,        ovatus   

,,        rubracaulis 

Ceanothus  amerieanus     ...     ... 

Chinonanthus  fragrans     

,,        grandiflorus 

Cornus  sanguinea  (the  common 
dogwood) 

„        alba       

,,        siberica 

Coronilla  Emerus       

Daphne  Mezereum   

„  „       flore  pleno    ... 

„        autumnalia 

Dcutziascabra    

,         corymbosa 


FEET. 

20  to  30 


10 
5 


10 
3 
3 
3 
10 
10 


20 
20 


20 

6 

4 

4 

12 

15 


Spartiam  junceum  (the  Spanish 

broom)  ...    - 

Tamarix  galliea         

Ulex  europaea  (the  furze) 

,,  ,,       flore  pleno 

ViburumTinus  (Laurestinus)... 

„      lacidum 

„      variejjatum    

Yucca  gloriosa 

,,  ,,     foliis  variegatis 

„      superba  

J,      filamentosa    

„  „    foliis  variegatia... 


rsET. 

8  to  10 
5        10 


5 

6 

10 


Deciduous  Shi'uls. 


FEET. 

10  to  13 

10 

— 

4 

6 

6 

8 

4 

6 

4 

6 

2 

0 

6 

10 

6 

10 

10 
6 

10 

6 

10 

4 

10 

4 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 

4 

6 

4 

6 

FEET. 

Deurzia  gracilis ...      2  to  — 

This  variety  requires  a  sheltered  warm 
place. 
Euonymus  europaeus 

„  ,,       fractu  albo 

,,        nanus     

Forsythia  viridissima        ...     . 
Genista  radiata 

„         hispar.ica      , 

„        tinetoria       

„  ,,        flore  pleno    . 

,,        prostrata      

Hibiscus  syriacus  foliis  variegatis  5ft. 
Also   the  double  purple,  white 

and  red      3 

Hydrangea  arborescens   ...    ...      4 

„        hortensis      3 

,,        japonica        3 

Hypericum,  all  the  varieties   ...      3 


20  — 

13  — 

2  — 

3  4 
2  3 
1  — 
1  3 
1  — 
6  inches 
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FEET. 

Xerria  japonica 

3  to 

5 

„            „    flore  pleno 

3 

5 

Leycesteria  formosa 

6 

8 

Lit.'iistrura  (the  privet)   all  the 

varieiied    

6 

10 

Louicera  (the  honeysuckle)    ... 

4 

— 

,,        Xylosteum      (the     fly 

Honeysuckle). 

„        fragrantissima    

4 

— 

J,        albiflora       

4 

6 

„        caerulea 

3 

5 

Paeonia   Moutan,  all  the  vari- 

eties   

4 

5 

Philadalphu3  coronarius  (Sy- 

nnga)     

10 

12 

„             „      flora  pleno  ... 

1 

10 

„        variegatus    

6 

— 

„        latit'olius       

8 

— 

,,         grandiflorus 

8 

10 

Potentilla  fruticosa   

2 

4 

„        glabra ... 

2 

— 

Eibes  speciosum        

4 

6 

„        sanguineum  flore  pleuo 

4 

8 

„        atro>rubeaa 

5 

— 

Bibes,  the  whole  species,  from 
Kubns  laciniatus 

„         fruticosus  flore  pleno... 

,,             „    flore  pleuo  roseo 
Spiraea  corymbosa    

,,         salicitblia      

„         arifulia 

,,         grandiflora  

And  the  whole  are  beautiful, 

varying  in  height  from 

Syringa  vulgaris  (the  common 
lUac)      

„  „       flore  pleno    ... 

„     alba    

„      Chailes  X 

,,     persica  ( Persian  lilac)  ... 

„      rothomagensis        

5,      Siberian  lilac   

All  are  beautiful. 
Viburnuni  8terile(Guelder  rose) 

,,        pruuifolium 

„         dentatum       

Wiegelia  rosea    

„        amabilis 


PEET. 
2    to   6 
10 


12 
5 


10        20 


10 

10 

4 

6 

6 

10 
6 
4 
5 
5 


20 

6 

8 
8 


10 
6 
6 
6 


2 1 88.  Choice  list  of  American  plants,  which,  although  they  may  thrive  in 
any  good  soil  generally,  do  best  in  peat-earth  : — 


Andromeda  floribunda 
„  grandiflora  ... 
„        polifolia 


FEET. 

1  to  2 
1  2 
1        — 


But  the  whole  are  beautiful,  floribunda 
being  the  best. 
Azalea  procumbens,  6  inches. 


FEET. 

Kalmia  rubra      ^ 

...      3   to    5 

,,        angustifolia   

...      2         3 

Ledum  palustre 

...      2        — 

,,        decuemben3 

...      2        — 

„        latifolium      

...      2          4 

2189.  There  are  over  a  hundred  varieties  of  these  grown  in  many  nurseries. 
They  vary  in  height  from  three  to  five  feet,  and  the  great  thing  in  ordering 
them  is  to  secure  the  colours  as  distinct  and  striking  as  possible.  They  vary 
in  price  from  Is.  6d.  to  85.  Qd.  ;  are  perfectly  hardy,  of  beautiful  habit,  and 
of  the  most  deUcate  and  lovely  colours. 

2190.  Ericas. — The  whole  are  beautiful.  A  few  of  the  best  have  already 
been  named  in  this  work. 

Gaultheria  procumbens 6  inches. 

FEET. 

Salmia  latifolia 3  to  10 

,,        myrlifolia      2  3 

By  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Kalmias. 

2191.  BJiododendrons.—^ince  the  rise  of  the  great  Bagshot  and  Knaphill 
nurserj'men,  these  have  not  only  increased  and  multiplied,  but  improved  so 
rapidly  by  crossing,  that  they  are  now,  without  exception,  the  most  splendid 
and  magnificent  of  all  our  hardy  shrubs.  They  are  also  so  cheap  as  to  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  yet  many  of  them  so  valuable  as  to  con- 
tinue the  luxm'ies  of  the  rich.  Thoy  vary  in  price  from  155.  a  hundred  to 
15  guineas  a  plant.  Nothing  equals  the  common  Ponticum  for  underwood  in 
plantations,  or  furnishing  cover  for  game.  There  are  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
varieties  of  this  class  alone,  including  almost  every  shade  of  colour.  The 
splendid  Catabiense  variety  has  been  almost  equally  fruitful  in  hybrids,  and 
presents  its  formidable  list  of  albums,  roseums,  purpureums,  splendens,  &c. 
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2192.  Amidst  hosts  of  other  hardy  hybrids,  from  the  scarlet  arboreum, 
perhaps  the  following  dozen  are  as  good  as  any  : — Blandyanum,  Aclandianum, 
Atrosanguineum,  John  Waterer,  Nobleanum,  Maculatum  grandiflorum,Koseum 
picturatum,  Mrs.  John  Waterer,  Victoria,  Towardiana,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
and  Parryllianum.  But,  doubtless,  there  are  a  hundred  more  almost  as  good. 
Unless  you  have  considerable  experience,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  selection  to 
the  nurseryman,  stating  the  price  per  dozen  or  hundred.  Fine  plants  of  the 
above  will  range  fi'om  55.  to  two  guineas  each.  In  addition  to  all  these  plants, 
few  o-ardens  can  be  furnished  without  some  climbing  or  trailing  plants  to  run 
np  trees,  scramble  over  poles  or  rustic  buildings,  or  cover  walls.  The  follow- 
ing will  be  found  adapted  to  any  of  these  purposes  : — 


30  to  50 


10 
30 
25 
15 
15 
15 
15 
10 
10 
8 
15 


20 


10 


TEBT. 
30  to  — 


Jasminum  grandiflorum 

,,        nudiflorum     

Lonicera  Periclymenum  belgi- 
cum  (the  Dutch  honey- 
suckle)   

„        semperviren3  (the  trum- 
pet honeysuckle)... 

„        grata     (evergreen    ho- 
neysuckle ...     ...    ... 

Early  Eed  honeysuckle    

Passiflora  caerulea     

Teeonaa  radicans       

,,        major      

Vitis  cordifolia    

„        apiifolia 

Westaria  frutescens 

„        chinensis 

„  ,,      alba 

And  a  whole  host  of  Banksian,  Bour 
aault,  Ayrshire,  and  other  roses. 


10 

10 
30 
20 
30 
20 
15 
100 
150 
13 


IS 


Amplopsis  hederacea  (Yirgin 
ian  creeper 

,,        bipinnata 
Aristoloehia  Sipho 

,,        tomentosa 
Bifinonia  capreolata 
Clematis  Flammula 

„        orientalis 

„        Hendersoni 

„       florida  flora  pleno 

„        Sieboldii 

„       lanuginosa 

,,       purpurea 
Hedera  (the  ivy) 

There  are  about  a  dozen  varieties,  vary- 
ing in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  leaves. 
They  will  be  better  chosen  by  sight  than 
by  name. 
Jasminum  revolutum       10        15 

„        officinale  (the  common 

jasmine)       20        30 

2193.  Plants  enough  are  here  enumerated  to  furnish  a  ducal  residence,  and 
enable  the  amateur  to  select  what  he  thinks  most  desirable  for  his  purpose. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  plant  a  dozen,  100,  or  1,000,  of  any  one  plant  that 
thrives  well  in  the  locality,  than  grow  those,  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
that  experience  proves  do  not  thrive  in  any  given  place.  Healthy  growth, 
after  all,  constitutes  the  great  charm,  and,  this  secured,  a  place  furnished  with 
twenty  species  may  be  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than  one  planted  with 
a  thousand. 

2194.  Having  now  furnished  a  practical  answer  to  the  inquiries,  when,  how, 
and  what  to  plant,  we  will  proceed  to  other  matters.  November  is  the  very 
best  month  in  the  whole  year  to  lay  turf,  and  an  old  common  the  best  pos- 
sible place  to  procure  it  from.  It  may  still,  however,  be  proceeded  with.  Tho 
most  convenient  size  is  a  yard  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  an  inch  thick.  This, 
wound  up  in  rolls,  is  the  best  size  for  carting,  unwinding,  &c.  :  it  can  be  taken 
up  at  this  size  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  hundred.  Thus,  enough  to  cover  100 
square  yards  will  only  cost  2s.  for  removal.  After  all  the  improvement  in 
lawn -grasses,  there  is  no  plan  of  covering  a  lawn  equal  to  turfing  it  over:  a 
good,  solid,  smooth  surface  is  secured  at  once.    Under  the  most  favourable 
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circumstances,  three  or  four  years  must  elapse  before  the  same  point  could 
be  reached  by  sowing  :  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  surface  of  the  re- 
quired shape,  unroll  the  turf  close  together,  beat  it  firmly  down,  and  fre- 
quently roll  it,  and  the  work  is  finished, 

2195.  The  next  best  method  of  covering  ground  with  grass  is  what  is 
termed  inocidation.  Pieces  of  turf  are  torn,  not  cut  into  pieces, — say  two 
inches  square,  and  thrown  on  to  the  ground,  leaving  interstices  of  the  same 
distance,  or  less  or  more,  between  them.  Grass-seed  is  then  sown  over  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  firmly  beaten  down.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  a 
splendid  tm-f  is  thus  formed, 

2196.  The  jDruning  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should  also  be  proceeded 
with,  unless  during  severe  frost.  Most  evergreens  are  best  pruned  in  April, 
Nevertheless,  as  that  is  a  busy,  and  this  a  comparatively  leisure  season,  the 
hardiest  evergreens,  such  as  laurels,  &c.,  may  be  pruned  now ;  any,  however, 
that  require  cutting  down,  had  better  be  left  till  that  period.  We  prune  mainly 
for  three  leading  purposes ;  to  improve  the  shape,  curtail  size,  and  to 
induce  a  profusion  of  bloom  or  fruitfulness.  The  first  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste;  the  second  of  space  ;  and  the  third  the  primary  object,  for  which  all 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  are  cultivated:  the  two  first  are  entii-el)' effected 
by  pruning  the  top  ;  the  last  is  more  eflfectually  secured  by  cutting  in  the 
roots.  This  latter  does  not  necessarily,  however,  supersede  the  former  ;  often 
both  may  proceed  simultaneously  with  advantage.  One  of  the  chief  points  in 
the  management  of  shrubberies  is  so  to  prune  them  and  cut  down  the  plants  as 
always  to  preserve  a  dense  thick  bottom.  The  digging,  pointing,  top-dress- 
ing, and  cleaning  of  old  shrubberies,  should  also  be  proceeded  with,  the  turf 
frequently  swept  and  rolled,  the  gravel  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  every 
possible  thing  done  to  make  this  outside  %cinter  garden  attractive  and  useful 
during  the  bleak  winter  and  spring  months, 

2197.  Flower-Garden. — The  beds  here,  disrobed  of  their  summer  beauty, 
•will  either  be  furnished  with  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  or  bulbs, 
or  simply  roughed  up  for  the  winter.  Previous  to  either  being  done,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  received  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  manure.  It  is  as  vain  to 
expect  to  grow  the  majority  of  bedding-plants  successively  for  years  on  the 
same  soil  without  enriching  it,  as  it  would  be  successful  to  produce  good 
vegetables  on  the  same  starving  regimen ;  indeed,  many  of  these  plants 
(verbenas  for  instance)  draw  the  soil  as  much  as  a  crop  of  cabbage.  If  every 
bit  of  weed,  short  grass,  and  other  refuse  that  comes  oflf  the  garden  annually, 
is  conveyed  to  a  heap,  occasionally  turned  over  and  saturated  with  manure- 
water,  a  most  valuable  dressing  for  the  beds  will  be  provided  at  a  cheap 
rate,  I  prepare  about  fifty  or  sixty  loads  of  such  dressing  by  this  means 
annually,  and,  indeed,  it  is  all  the  enriching  that  an  acre  of  flower-beds  has 
had  for  these  last  seven  years,  except  an  occasional  deluge  of  manura- 
water.  Roses  should  have  something  richer:  in  fact,  nothing  is  too  good 
for  them,  and  I  compromise  matters  by  allowing  the  land-steward  at  the 
rate  of  three  loads  of  my  dressing  for  his  meadows,  for  every  load  of  rich 
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manure  received  for  our  roses.  Eoses  may  still  be  planted,  although  the  sooner 
this  work  is  finished  the  better  for  next  season's  bloom.  Plant  as  many  on 
their  own  roots  as  possible  ;  they  are  more  durable,  and  I  think  more  beau- 
tiful in  this  form  than  any  other.  All  newly-planted  roses  should  be  mulched  over 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  light  dungy  litter  on  the  surface.  Examine  and 
renew  the  labels  on  these  and  all  other  named  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  ; 
provide  stakes  and  pegs,  and  make  labels  in  bad  weather.  Take  stock  of,  and 
finally  decide  on,  the  disposition  of  your  bedding  stuff :  sweep,  roll,  and  mow,, 
if  need  be  from  the  mildness  of  the  season,  your  tui-f.  Keep  your  gravel  bright, 
clean,  and  as  hard  as  adamant,  and  by  such  means  make  the  flower-garden, 
even  in  ruins,  a  cheerful,  comfortable,  winter  promenade. 

2198.  Rese^-ve-Garden. — Annuals,  to  stand  the  winter  here,  will  probably 
require  some  slight  protection.  Carefully  watch  against  the  inroads  of  mice, 
rats,  snails,  &c.  Not  only  bulbs,  but  even  young  plants,  are  often  devoured 
by  the  two  foiTuer  ;  and  in  mild  winters  a  little  black  slug  will  clear  off  whole 
beds  of  annuals.  Let  every  vacant  space  be  roughly  dug  up,  manured,  kc.  : 
choice  beds  of  tulips,  anemones,  &c.,  sheltered  in  bad  weather,  and  the  whole 
examined  daily  to  guard  against  accident  and  ward  off  disease. 

2199.  Florists'  Flotoers. — Dahlia  roots  stowed  away  in  cellars,  &c.,  must  be 
carefully  and  frequently  examined  to  see  how  they  are  keeping,  and  any 
scarce  sorts  placed  in  heat  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  to  insure  a  large 
stock  before  May.  Although  the  aster  threatens  to  infringe  upon  the  domain, 
and  supersede  the  use  to  a  large  extent  of  the  dahlia,  yet,  for  exhibition  and 
decorative  purposes,  it  is  still  a  noble  flower.  I  subjoin  a  list  of  a  dozen  first- 
rate  fancy  and  show  varieties  : — 


Fancy  Class. 


Blondin, —yellow-flaked ;   bright, 

red,  large,  and  good  crimson   ...  4 
Beanty    of  Etruria,  —  dark   buflP, 

spotted,  and  striped    4 

CoTifidence, —  crimson-striped      ...  3 

Eclat, — purple-tipped,  white       ...  3 
Gem,— rosy-crimson;     small  tip, 

bright  yellow 3 

Miss  Jones, — maroon,  tipped  white  3 


Norah  Creina,  —  orange,  tipped 

white       

Pauline,— tipped  white 

Striata,  —  superb     lilac,     striped 

deep  purple    

Spotted  Gem,— buff  striped,   and 

spotted  orange     

Summertide,  —  chocolate,   tipped 

white       ...     ...     


FEET. 


Shoio  Varieties. 


Andrew  Dodds,  —  darkest  flower 

out 3 

Beauty    of   Hilperton,  —  purple, 

Ihrge,  and  fine      4 

Criterion, — rose  lilac;   large  and 

fine 4 

Etonia, — buff;  fine  shape      4 

Beroine,— solt  peacih,  with  bronze 

tip    4 

Joy,  —  blush  white,  tipped  with 

cherry     3 

2200.  Carefully  dry  dahlia  seed  preparatory  to  sowing  in  pans  next  month^ 


Madge  Wildfire,  —  bright  light 
scnrlet;  fine 

Madnme  Perault,  —  bright  pink 
carmine 

Mrs.  Barnes,— blush  white;  con- 
stant        

]Mrs.  Crawford, — deep  scarlet     ... 

Mrs.  H.  Oakes,  —  primrose-yel- 
low; fine  shape     

Isorlolk  Hero,— chestnut-brown... 
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and  see  that  all  the  labels  are  firmly  attached  to  the  roots.     The  above,  and 
other  equally  good  varieties,  can  be  purchased  at  from  125.  to  I85.  a  dozen. 

2201.  Pinks  and  carnations,  in  beds,  will  require  pressing  firmly  into  the 
eai'^h  after  severe  frost.  Examine  the  beds  for  slugs  in  mild  \yeather,  and  see 
that  the  plants  are  not  destroyed  by  rats  and  mice. 

2202.  The  same  precautions  are  necessary  with  pansies  in  beds  in  the  open 
ground.  It  is  best  to  keep  a  stock  of  autumn-struck  cuttings  of  these  in  pots, 
to  fill  up  blanks,  and  insure  against  accidental  deaths.  The  following  dozens 
will  be  found  good  : — 


Dr.  rieming,— shaded  pnrple;  large  and 

fine. 
General  Havelock,— deep  golden  yellow. 
Vesta, — primrose ;  self. 
Lord  Palmerston,— rich  velvety  purple. 
Caroline,  —  white  ground,  heavy  purple 

belting ;  fine. 
Isa  Craig, — medium  belting ;   clear  and 

fine. 
Mrs.    Hopldns, — white     ground,    purple 

belting;  dense  blotch. 


British  Sailor,— gold  ground ;  heavy  ma- 
roon belting. 

Chancellor,— gold,  with  crimson  maroon 
bf^lting 

Eichard  Headley, — yellow  ground,  shaded 
bronze ;  belting  fine. 

President, — rich  gold,  dark  maroon  belt- 
ing. 

Wallace,  —  dark  belting  on  a  yellow 
ground  J  fine. 


Fancy  Class. 


Anna,— yellow,    shaded   maroon;    black 

blotch. 

Belle  Esqnimoise,— white  ground,  im- 
mense dark  blotch. 

Butterfly, — white  and  blue  upper  petals, 
under  bronze  ;  striking  and  beautiful. 

Duchesse  de  Brabant,  —  yellow  and 
bronze;  fine. 

Jitoile  du  Nord, — yellow  bordered,  purple 
lilac  blotches ;  extra  fine. 

Iris, — light  purple,  lucid  yellow;  fine. 


Miss  E.  Bining, — white ;   dark  blotches ; 

fine. 
Noemi    Demay,  —  gold,   with   immense 

blotches ;  fine. 
Octave    Demay,  —  rich    yellow,     large 

blotch;  fine. 
Princess  Alice, — creamy  white,  with  dark 

blotch. 
Talma, — yellow    maroon    top;    immense 

blotches. 
Zouave, — light  yellow  blush ;  purple  belt. 


2203.  Tulips. — If  planted  early  last  month,  some  of  these  may  be  peeping^ 
through  the  soil :  if  so,  they  may  be  protected  by  having  a  slight  pyramid 
of  sandy  peat-earth  or  leaf-mould  placed  over  them.  Dm'ing  very  frosty 
weather  the  beds  or  rows  must  be  covered  with  mats,  woollen  nets,  &c.,  as 
nothing  injures  these  bulbs  more  than  severe  frosts  on  their  crowns  just  as 
they  are  coming  through  the  ground.  The  ground  for  these  bulbs  should  be 
trenched  from  two  feet  to  30  inches  deep,  mixed  with  a  liberal  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure.  It  is  a  also  a  good  plan  to  place  a  layer  of  manure  about 
six  inches  from  the  surface,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  and  speedily  available 
for  the  roots.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  six  inches  square  and  four  inches 
deep,  and  any  period  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December 
will  do  for  planting  them.  For  brilliancy  of  colour,  diversity  of  height  and  time 
of  blooming,  sweetness  of  perfume,  and  striking  showiness,  we  have  nothing  to 
equal  the  tulip.  Ribbon  borders  and  masses  of  colour  may  be  formed  of  this 
bulb  alone,  rivalling  and  throwing  into  the  shade  all  our  summer  and  autumn 
beauties.  Of  Dwarf  Due  Van  Thols  alone,  we  have  all  the  colours  neces- 
sary to  form  effective  ribbon  borders  with  the  exception  of  blue.     And  the 
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splendid  blue  of  the  crocus  is  ever  ready  to  supply  the  blue  wants  of  the 

tulip.    Thus,  the 

Back  row,  scarlet.  1  Front  row,  blue  crocus. 

Next    „      yellow.  I                 Or,  yellow,  scarlet,  white  blue. 

Next    „      red,  I                Or,    white,    scarlet,   yellow,    red, 

Next    „      white.  I                    white,  blue,  &c. 

2204.  Other  varieties  of  early,  single,  and  double  tulips,  afford  even  greater 
material  for  this  kind  of  display.  Among  them  there  are  several  violet 
colours,  such  as  Blue  Flag,  &c.,  which  approach  to  and  may  take  the  place  of 
blues.  Nearly  all  the  arrangements  of  colours  already  recommended  and 
illustrated  in  this  work  can  be  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  tulips  alone,  or,  at 
least,  slightly  assisted  with  crocuses.  Their  neat  habit  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  describing  patterns  on  beds  or  borders,  and  frames  :  cir- 
cular, curved,  or  polychrome  forms  may  be  indicated  by  them  to  the  greatest 
nicety.    The  following  are  good  varieties  : — 

Single  Tulips. 


Bride  of  Haarlem, — white  striped,crimson 
Canary-bird,— pure  yellow. 
Couronne  Pourpre, — dark  wall-flower. 
Cramoise  Koyale,— white,  with  rosy -violet 

crimson. 
Dorothea  Blanche,— white,  striped  with 

cerise. 
Due  de  Brabant,— yellow,    striped   and 

feathered  crimson. 
Duchesse  de  Parme, —  bronze  crimson, 

bordered  yellow. 
Globe  de  Kegant,— white,    striped  with 

violet, 
Grootmaester  von  Maltha,— white-striped 

rose. 


La  Belle  Alliance,— brilliant  scarlet. 

Pax  alba,— pure  white;  fine. 

Pottebakker, — white. 

„  red,  striped  yellow. 

„  yellow. 

Eoyal  Standard,— white,   striped   bright 
red. 

Silver    Standard,  —  white,    striped  with 
scarlet. 

Vermilion, — ^brilliant  vermilion-scarlet. 

Violet  Hative,— purplish  violet. 

White  and  Bed  bordered,  —  white  fea- 
thered. 

White  Swan,— pure  white;  very  fine. 


DovMe  Tulips. 


Bine  Flae:,— purplish  violet. 

Blanc  Borde  Pourpre,— violet,  purple 
bordered ;  white. 

Conqueror,— pure  white,  feathered  with 
violet-crimson. 

Duke  of  York,  —  bronze-crimson ;  mar- 
gined lines, 

Gloria  Solis,— crimson,  striped  golden 
yellow. 


La  Candeur, — pure  white. 

Mariage  de    ma    Fille,  —  crimson,    and 

white  striped. 
Over-winner,— violet  and  white  striped. 
PsBuny  Gold,— golden  yellow;  feathered 

crimson. 
Purple  Crown, — velvety  crimson. 
Tournesol, — scarlet  and  yellow. 
Yellow  Kose,— golden  yellow. 


"2205,  Then  there  are  the  curious,  wonderfully  showy  Parrot  Tulips,  of  whicli 
the  following  are  as  good  as  any : — 


Coffee-colour. 
Constantinople  red. 
Margraff,— striped,  red  and  yellow. 
Monster  Kouge, — crimson. 


Perfecta, — scarlet  and  gold. 
Fern, — brilliant  scarlet. 
And    Monstrosa,   which   is   monstrously 
beautiful. 


2206,  Show,  or  late-flowering  tulips,  of  which  a  single  bulb  used  to  be  worth 
a  prime  carriage-horse,  are  exquisite  in  shape  and  colour,  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes,— bizarres,  which  have  yellow  grounds,  feathered  or  striped  with 
crimson,  purple,  or  white  ;  byblomens,  white  ground,  flaked  or  striped  with 
black,  lilac,  or  purple ;  and  roses  that  have  white  grounds,  feathered  or  striped 
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with  crimson,  pink,  or  scarlet.  In  each  of  these  classes  many  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful named  flowers  exist ;  but  any  one  intending  to  grow  these  should  visit 
some  good  collection,  such  as  the  Battersea,  St.  John's  Wood,  or  Slough,  when 
they  are  in  flower,  and  choose  for  himself. 

2207.  Soon  after  tulips  have  finished  flowering,  the  leaves  will  ripen  and 
die  ofil  They  should  be  immediately  taken  up  with  all  the  soil  that  will 
adhere  to  the  bulb,  slightly  dried,  and  put  away  in  drawers  or  paper  bags, 
each  sort  by  itself.  During  the  summer  they  should  be  frequently  looked 
over  to  see  that  they  are  not  decaying.  On  the  1st  of  October  rub  off  all  the 
offsets,  and  plant  them  by  themselves,  and  prepare  for  planting  the  entire 
stock  as  already  directed. 

i2cS.  Amidst  the  many  floral  beauties  claiming  our  attention,  we  still  give  a 
prominent  place  to  the  tulip  ;  and  considering  its  many  great  merits,  wo  may, 
without  flattery,  dismiss  them  in  the  language  of  Thomson  : — 

♦'  Then  comes  the  tulip  race,  where  Beauty  plays 
Her  idle  freaks  ;  from  family  diffused 
To  family,  as  flies  the  father  dust. 
The  varied  colours  run  ;  and  while  they  break 
On  the  charm'd  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marks 
With  secret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 
No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting  from  the  bud 
First-born  of  spring,  to  summer's  musky  tribes  ; 
Nor  hyacinths  of  pure  virgin  white. 
Low,  bent,  and  blushing  inward  ;  nor  jonquils 
Of  potent  fragrance  ;  nor  narcissus  fair, 
As  o'er  the  fabled  fountain  hanging  still. 
Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gay  spotted  pinks, 
Nor,  showered  from  any  bush,  the  damask  rose. 
Infinite  numbers,  delicious  smells. 
With  hues  on  hues — expression  cannot  paint — 
The  truth  of  Nature  and  her  endless  bloom." 

2209.  As  the  year  closes,  and  we  wait  in  hope  for  the  coming  forth  of  the 
flowers,  let  grateful  reverence  swell  our  hearts  as  we  exclaim  with  Hemans  : — 

"  I  love  Thy  name, 
That  Thou  hast  mantled  the  green  earth  with  flowers, 
Linking  our  hearts  to  Nature  !     By  the  love 
Of  their  wild  blossoms,  our  young  footsteps  lost 
Into  her  deep  recesses  are  beguiled. 
Her  minster  cells,  dark  glens,  and  forest  bowers. 
Amidst  the  low  religious  whispering". 
The  silvery  leaf  sounds  of  the  soHtude, 


The  spirit  wakes  to  worship,  and  is  made 
Thy  hving  temple." 


D.  T.  F. 


§  3.— The  Kitchen-Garden. 

2210.  We  are  now  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Nature  has  done  her  part  towards 

producing  a  supply  of  suitable  matter  for  the  table,  and  if  the  gardener  has 
done  his  part,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  suitable  crops  ;  but  what  there  is  must 
now  be  depended  on  for  some  time  to  come,  for  vej^etation  is  at  a  stand-still, 
and  whatever  seeds  or  plants  are  put  in  the  ground  now,  will  not  move  or 
grow  for  two  or  three  months  to  come  ;  but  if  vegetation  does  not  move,  that 
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is  no  reason  why  man  should  not.  The  experienced  gardener  knows  the  im- 
portance of  winter  operations,  and  knows,  in  fact,  how  work,  judiciously  done 
noW;  will  save  much  toil  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Supposing  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  manure  the  ground  once  a  year,  let  it  be  done  in  the  winter  ;  it  is 
generally  most  convenient,  and  the  work  is  better  adapted  to  the  season. 
Digging  and  trenching  is  much  better  done  now  than  in  warmer  weather, 
and  this  more  particularly  applies  to  heavy  soils  ;  some  I  have  known  cannot 
be  cropped  at  all  unless  dug  a  month  or  six  weeks  beforehand,  either  summer 
or  winter  ;  and  how  much  more  advantageous  it  is  to  move  the  ground,  and 
let  it  lie  in  clods  so  that  the  air  permeates  around  them,  and  the  action  of 
frost  brings  it  into  a  state  easy  to  work,  and  better  for  the  seeds.  There  beina 
now  most  likely  some  portion  of  ground  vacant,  and  no  general  cropping  can 
be  done  for  some  time,  a  little  attention  can  well  be  given,  and  would  be  well 
bestowed  in  considering  the  important  matter  of  a  rotation  of  crops ;  if  no 
regular  system  has  been  adopted  before,  let  it  be  decided  at  once  to  begin  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  various  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Much  more 
work  may  be  done  under  a  proper  system  than  continuing  the  haphazard 
style  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a  great  many  more  subjects  may  be  grown  on  a 
given  space  by  giving  each  group  its  proper  place. 

'2211.  Respecting  crops,  individually,  little  can  be  done,  and  as  little  said, 
at  present ;  but  collectively,  some  attention  should  be  given,  both  to  the  various 
stores  of  seeds  and  vegetables  ;  the  latter  should  be  looked  over  occasionally, 
turned,  sorted,  and  cleaned ;  kept  moist  without  being  damp,  cool  without 
frost,  and  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  As  to  seeds,  it  is  well  to  have 
them  ready  for  sowing  ;  that  is,  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed  out,  every  particle 
of  husk  and  light  seed  blown  out,  and  carefully  papered  and  labelled.  Those 
that  have  to  be  purchased  should  be  procured  early.  Go  to  respectable  dealers, 
who  can  be  certain  of  the  sorts  being  true  to  name.  Note  down  and  pro- 
cure exactly  what  will  be  required  for  the  season,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in 
running  after  them  the  moment  they  are  wanted,  and  place  each  sort  in  its 
proper  drawer  or  receptacle,  that  there  may  be  no  confusion.  Also  see  to  the 
tools  or  implements,  and  ascertain  that  they  are  in  good  condition  ;  replace 
or  repair  any  that  are  broken  ;  never  trust  to  just  the  right  number  if  any  are 
not  in  good  condition  ;  keep  them  dry,  and  clean  well  before  hanging  them 
up.  Another  thing  to  attend  to,  is  proper  composts  and  manures.  These 
may  be  collected  on  a  spare  or  vacant  piece  of  ground  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
where  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  to  turn  it  over  and  mix,  and  where  all 
kinds  of  woody  refuse  can  be  collected  and  charred  and  mixed  with  it.  In 
frosty  weather,  when  the  ground  is  hard,  it  should  be  wheeled  on  to  vacant 
ground.  Again,  much  time  is  saved  in  the  spring  and  summer,  by  making 
a  general  pruning  and  trimming  of  trees.  Most  trees  will  be  improved  by  a 
little  cutting-out ;  it  prevents  them  making  so  mu  dead  wood.  Collect  all 
these  prunings  ;  take  the  bill  in  hand,  and  look  ove  thesticks  ;  see  what  are 
useful  for  supporting  peas  and  beans.  Select  them  both  for  tall  and  dwarfer 
Rorts.    Keep  them  all  separate  •  trim  them  into  shape,  and  point  them  ;  tie 
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tliem  into  bundles,  and  store  them  up  in  a  dry  place  ready  for  use :  the  re- 
mainder may  be  tied  up  in  faggots,  which  are  useful  for  various  purposes,  or, 
if  chopped  short  and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  will  be  useful  for  lighting  fires. 
Let  neither  time  nor  material  of  any  kind  be  wasted  ;  it  is  wonderful  to  what 
uses  a  little  ingenuity  can  apply  them. 

C2I2.  Sealcale. — Some  may  be  covered  for  forcing.  Place  the  kale-pot 
over  a  bunch  of  crowns  ;  see  that  enough  is  covered  :  then  having  previously 
prepared  and  shaken  out  the  dung,  and  got  it  into  a  condition  to  maintain  a 
moderate  heat,  cover  the  pots  to  a  thickness  of  about  three  feet  from  the 
gTOund  :  too  great  a  body  of  dung  is  apt  to  heat  too  violently,  and  spoil  the 
crowns.  Give  just  enough  to  maintain  a  moderate  heat,  and  no  more :  it  will 
be  ready  to  cut  in  about  three  weeks,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  heat. 
Some  gardeners  cover  with  leaves,  which  answers  the  pui'pose  ;  but  in  collect- 
ing leaves,  a  great  many  slugs  and  other  vermin  are  collected  with  them. 
These  do  mischief  to  the  kale,  otherwise  the  effect  is  the  same. 

2213.  ii7(  I! Z/ar&  may  be  treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  but  requii*es 
larger  pots  ;  and  none  but  the  earliest  sorts  should  be  forced. 

2214.  Peas  and  Beans  of  the  earliest  kinds  may  be  sown  on  light  ground ; 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  many.  Those  sown  in  Febx'uary  will  be  as  early 
■within  a  few  days,  and  much  more  certain. 

2215.  Celery. — Cover  with  litter,  if  possible,  in  frosty  weather.  It  will  be 
60  much  better  to  take  up,  besides  keeping  it  fresh  and  uninjured. 

■22 16.  Parsnips  and  other  crops  that  i*emain  in  the  ground  ought  to  be 
covered  with  litter  or  leaves.  The  slightest  covering  will  make  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  case  of  sharp  frost,  which  should  always  be  bargained  for  at  this 
time. 

2217.  Endive. — Blanch  with  pots,  and  cover  with  litter ;  and  a  good  supply 
may  be  kept  up  the  whole  winter  without  having  recourse  to  frames,  the 
litter  helping  to  blanch  it  before  the  pots  are  put  on  ;  but  a  dusting  of  limo 
should  be  given  occasionallj'  to  destroy  slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  endive. 

2218.  Broccoli,  d-c. — It  will  now  be  seen  what  advantage  there  is  in  giving 
the  various  sorts  ol  brassicas  plenty  of  room,  and  also  giving  them  a  place  to 
themselves  in  a  clear  open  spot.  Those  planted  among  other  crops  are  shanky, 
and  more  exposed  to  the  frost,  while  those  planted  open,  are  short,  firm,  and 
stocky,  and  far  more  likely  to  stand  severe  frost.  Let  this  be  considered  ia 
cropping  next  year. 

2219.  This  is  the  best  time  to  make  any  general  alterations.  Where  old 
bushes  are  to  be  grubbed  up,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  cropping,  or 
where  young  bush  is  to  be  planted,  also  where  drainage  is  necessary,  now  is 
a  good  time  to  do  it  before  the  winter  rains  make  a  swamp  of  the  garden. 
Set  the  edgings  and  paths  in  order,  and  carefully  remove  any  accumulation 
of  rubbish  which  is  likely  to  harbour  vermin.  Herh  beds  should  be  cleared, 
and  made  as  neat  as  possible,  both  for  the  appearance  and  well-doing  of  the 
herbs.— F.C. 

2  z  2 
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§  4.— The  Fruit-Garden. 

2220.  December  is  the  month  of  rest  here  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
garden  ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  which  is  too  often  left  undone.  Planting 
may  now  be  presumed  to  be  over  ;  at  least,  unless  the  weather  is  unusually 
mild,  it  will  be  well  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  leave  the  planting  vmtil  the 
early  spring. 

2221.  Peaches,  nectarines,  and  other  wall-trees,  now  require  pruning,  and 
the  shoots  selected  nailed  in  ;  but  both  operations  should  be  avoided  in  frosty 
weather,  pruning  in  such  weather  being  apt  to  lacerate  the  sap-vessels  and 
destroy  the  shoots,  which  die  back  under  its  influence. 

2222.  Standard  apples  and  pears  should  now  receive  their  final  autumn 
pruning  and  thinning  out,  the  latter  being  chiefly  exercised  on  the  interior 
branches  oi  the  tree,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  current  of  air  through  it ;  badly- 
placed  shoots  remove ;  espalier  trees,  and  trees  planted  against  a  wall  for 
horizontal  training,  do  best  when  the  shoots  are  tied  down  ;  in  the  absence  ot 
ti'ellis  on  the  wall,  therefore,  studs  should  be  driven  into  the  wall  at  conve- 
nient distances  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stiff  and  formal  distor- 
tion the  branches  undergo  in  the  old  process  of  nailing  with  shreds. 

2223.  The  modern  system  of  dwai-fing  fruit-trees,  by  which  space  is  so  much 
economized,  is  produced  by  a  special  course  of  pruning,  commencing  a  year 
from  gi-afting,  when  the  apple-tree  should  be  pruned  back,  leaving  about  eight 
buds  on  the  shoots.  In  the  second  year  the  head  will  exhibit  eight  or  ten 
shoots,  and  a  selection  must  now  be  made  of  five  or  six,  which  shall  give  a 
cup-like  form  to  the  head,  removing  all  shoots  crossing  each  other,  or  which 
interfere  with  that  form,  thus  leaving  the  head  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a 
shapely  head  externally,  shortening  back  the  shoots  retained  to  two-thirds  or 
less,  according  as  the  buds  are  placed,  and  leaving  all  ol  nearly  the  same 
size.  In  the  course  of  the  summer's  growth  the  tree  will  be  assisted  by 
pinching  off  the  leading  shoots  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  overthrow  the 
balancing  of  the  head.  At  the  third  year's  pruning  the  same  process  of 
thinning  and  cutting  back  will  be  required,  after  which  the  tree  can  hardly  go 
wrong.  The  shoots  retained  should  be  short-jointed  and  well-ripened ;  and 
in  shortening,  cut  back  to  a  healthy,  sound-looking,  and  well-placed  bud. 
After  the  third  year,  little  or  no  shortening  back  will  be  required,  especially 
where  root-pruning  is  practised  ;  the  tree  should  now  develop  itself  in 
fruiting  stems,  which  will  subdue  the  tendency  to  throw  out  gross  or  barren 
shoots. 

2224.  Large  standard  trees  in  their  prime  only  require  pruning  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  At  these  intervals  cross-growing  or  exhausted  shoots,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  require  thinning  out,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  best  fruit  grows  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  keep  those 
branches  under  control. 

2225.  The  apple  is  somewhat  capricious ;  some  affecting  clay  soils,  while 
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others  do  better  in  sandy  loam,  and  even  in  well-drained  peat  soils.  The 
sorts  planted,  therefore,  still  require  some  discrimination  as  well  as  observa- 
tion as  to  the  sorts  most  successfully  grown  in  the  locality : — 

Dessert  Apjp^es. 


Early  Harvest, — ripens  end  of  July. 

Marfjaret, — early  in  Angust. 

CalviUe  rouge  d'Ete, — middle  of  August. 

Devonshire  Quarrenden,  — •  middle  of 
August, 

Barowski, — end  of  August. 

Early  Julian, — in  August  and  September. 

Summer  Pippin, — beginning  of  September, 
but  of  short  duration. 

Monstrous  Pippin, — September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

Oelin,  a  high-flavoured  apple, — ripens  in 
September. 

King  Pippin, — end  of  September. 

Eeinette  blanche, — in  October  and  No- 
vember, in  France. 

Quatre  Gouttes  cotelees, — in  October  and 
November,  in  France. 

Scarlet  Crofton , — ripens  with  us  inOctober. 

Early  Nonpareil, — in  October,  and  keeps 
till  March. 

Potmaston  Nonpareil, — in  October,  and 
beeps  till  March. 

Court  of  Wick, — in  use  from  October,  and 
keeps  till  March. 

Calvilie  de  St.  Saveur, — ripens  in  Novem- 
ber, in  France. 

Belle  Fleur  de  Brabant,— in  November  in 
France. 

Eeinette  d'Angleterre, — in  November  in 
France,  and  keeps  till  March. 


Downton    Pippin,— ripens  in  November, 

and  keeps  till  January. 
Golden  Pippin,— popularly  supposed  to  be 

extinct,  grows   vigorously  on  a  warm 

soil  and  in  sheltered  situations,  ripening 

in  November,  and  keeping  till  March. 
Eeinette  doree  (Golden  Eeinette),— ripens 

in  November,  and  keeps  till  April. 
Eibston   Pippin,  — in  November:    keeps 

till  May. 
Boss  Nonpareil,- in  December;   keeps 

till  February. 
Cornish  Gillyflower, — in  December   beeps 

till  February. 
Queen  of  the  Eeinettes, — in  December; 

keeps  till  February. 
Eeinette    du  Canada, — in    January   and 

February. 
Eoyale  d'Angleterre, —in  January,  and 

keeps  till  March. 
Wyken  Pippin,— in  January;  beeps  till 

March. 
Old  Nonpareil,— in  November ;  beeps  till 

May ;    a   fine    high-flavoured    dessert 

apple. 
Lamb's  Pearmain,— in  December;  beeps 

till  June. 
Eeinette  Franche, — in  use  from  February 

to  July  and  August. 


CooHng  A2^'>les. 


Keswick  Codling, — fit  for  use  in  July  and 

August. 
Monk's  Codling, — fit  for  use  from  July  till 

February. 
Golden  Winter  Pearmain, — in  use  from 

October  till  January,  as  a  kitchen  as 

well  as  dessert  apple. 
Beauty  of  Kent, — in  use  from  October 

till  February. 


Bedfordshire    Foundling,— fn    use   from 

January  till  March. 
Winter  Pearmain,— in  use  from  Novem- 

Der  till  April. 
Winter  Majetin, — in  use  from  January  to 

June. 
Norfolk  Beefing, — keeps  till  June. 
Gooseberry  Apple, — ripe  in  January,  and 

keeps  till  June  or  July. 


2226.  Pears  endure  exposure  to  extreme  heat  better  than  the  apple, 
the  latter  requiring  a  fresh  and  somewhat  humid  atmosphere  ;  the  pear,  on  the 
contrarj',  loves  a  deep  silicious  soil,  fresh,  but  dry.  This  last  quality  must  be 
secured  by  drainage,  if  the  soil  is  not  naturally  dry.  The  vai'ieties  of  the 
pear  are  very  numerous,  there  being  upwards  of  500  vai-ieties  known.  Of  these 
500  the  lollowing  is  a 

Selected  list  of  Table  Pears: — 


Beurre  Gifi'art,— ripe  in  July ;  suitable  for 

a  standard. 
Citron  des  Carmes, — ripe  in  July. 
Epargne,— in    July    and    August,  suited 

for  espalier  on  an  east  or  west  aspect. 

Doea  not  make  a  good  pyramid. 


Beurre  Beaumont, — as  a  standard;  ripe 

in  August. 
Jargonelle, — ripe  in  August. 
Bon    Chretien     William,  —  a    standard, 

grafted  on  a  free  stock ;  ripe  ki  August 

and  September. 
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Beurre  d'Amanles,— a  standard ;  August 

and  September. 
Professeur    du    Breuil,  —  suited  for  es- 
palier and  east  or  west  aspect. 
Beurre  d'Angleterre, — grafted  on  a  stock 

as  a  standard ;  ripe  in  September. 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, — an  espalier  on 

free  stock  ;  east  aspect ;  ripe  in  October. 
Beurre  Gris, — an  espalier  on  free  stock  j 

east  and  west  aspect ;  ripe  in  October. 
Beurre  de  Capeaumont,— espalier  on  free 

stock;  east  and  west  aspect;  ripe  in 

October  and  November. 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme, — as   an   espalier 

on  east,  west,  or  north  aspect;  ripe  in 

October  and  November. 
Bon  Chretien  Napole, — espalier  on  free 

stock;    east  or  west    aspect;    ripe    in 

October  and  N^OTember. 


Seckle, — ripe  in  October. 

Beurre  Diel,— an  espalier  on  east,  west, 

or  north  aspect ;  ripe  in  November  and 

December. 
Beurre  passe   Colmar, — espalier   on  free 

stock,  for  east,  west,  or  north  aspect ; 

ripe  in  November  and  December. 
Althorpe  Crassane, — ripe  in  November. 
Hacon's    Incomparable,  —  in    December 

and  January. 
Glou   Morceau, — ^in  December  and  Jan- 
uary. 
Knight's  IMonareh, — in  January. 
Easter    Beurr^,  —  in  March ;    keep    till 

March. 
Beurre  de  Eans, — espalier  for  east,  west, 

or  south  aspect ;  ripe  in  February  and 

March. 
Neplus  Meuris, — in  March  and  April. 


2227.  JBzish  Fruit. — Gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  if  not  piirned  last  month, 
should  be  finished  without  delay.  Suckers  of  raspberries  should  be  taken  up, 
but  the  pruning  should  be  deferred  till  March. 

Select  list  of  Gooseberries. 


Early  yellow, — rough ;  first  ripe  sorts. 
Warrington's, — for  preserving. 
"Whitesmith,— for  using  green. 


Turkey  reds, — for  the  table. 
Champagne, — for  the  table. 
Greengage, — for  the  table. 


Black,  common. 
Black  Naples. 


List  of  Currants. 


Red  currants, — for  preserving. 
White  currants, — ^for  the  table. 


List  of  Haspberries. 

Falstaff,— an  excellent  bearer.  I     Autumn-bearing, — ripe  in  September. 

White  and  yellow, — for  the  table.  | 

222S.  Strawberries. — The  British  Queen  is  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation ;  but 
all  soils  do  not  suit  it,  and  in  others  the  apex  remains  green  and  hard  when 
the  rest  of  it  is  ripe.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  plants  require  pi'o- 
tection  during  severe  winters,  and  that  a  light  covering  of  fern^  pea-haum, 
straw,  or  other  light  material,  will  preserve  the  plants  in  vigour  at  a  slight 
cost. 

List  of  Strawberries. 


Elton  Pines, — excellent  for  late  crops. 
Alpines, — the  best  late  bearers. 
Hautbois, — has  peculiar  flavour. 


Black  Prince,— a  good  early  sort. 
Keen's  seedling, — an    excellent  sort  for 

general  use. 
British  Queen,— is   excellent  for  flavour 

where  it  succeeds. 

2229.  Standard  Fruit-trees. — Thin  out  ill-placed  branches,  and  where 
languid  growth  and  barrenness  have  been  engendered  by  exhausted  soil, 
dig  a  trench  round  the  tree  and  lay  in  some  barrowfuls  of  rich  fresh  soil ; 
then  fork  over  the  surface,  and  give  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
"Where  the  exhaustion  arises  from  the  tap-root  having  penetrated  to  an  un. 
wholesome  subsoil,  dig  a  trench  deep  enough  to  reach  the  root,  and  sever  it 
from  the  tree  if  it  is  one  worth  preserving,  and  fill  up  the  trench  again  with 
good  fresh  soil,  and  top-dress  with  manure. 
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§  5.— Plant-Culture  under  Glass. 

2230.  Gardening,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  an  exacting  and  tyran- 
nical master.  Professedly  in  most  cases,  taken  up  for  pleasure,  it  often 
becomes  a  source  of  annoyance  for  want  of  recognizing  this  distinction. 
As  a  servant,  gardening  is  the  source  of  much  pure  and  high  enjoyment. 
As  a  master,  it  is  the  cause  of  much  worry  and  grief.  In  one  word  if 
work  is  not  done  until  it  must  be  done,  or  the  health  or  life  of  our  plants 
compels  us  to  do  it,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  performance,  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  badly  done.  If  we  do  it  when  we  choose,  or  because  we  choose 
to  do  it,  the  doing  of  it  makes  us  happy,  and  it  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
best  manner.  Just  as  the  poet,  with  subject  and  time  prescribed,  is  fettered 
and  bound  when  he  tries  to  soar,  so  is  that  man  who  tries  to  extract  pleasure 
from  gardening,  and  allows  his  work,  either  from  indolence,  ignorance,  acci- 
dent, or  uncontrollable  circumstances,  to  master  him.  Therefore,  as  this  is  a 
leisure  season  of  the  year,  bring  up  all  arrears  of  work,  and  see  that  you  start 
even  with  the  new  year.  Better,  when  possible,  to  do  the  whole  of  Januarj'- 
work  in  December,  than  do  one  single  thing  in  January  that  might  have  been 
done  in  December.  The  re-labelling,  cleaning,  and  arranging  of  all  j^lants 
should  be  diligently  foi'warded,  so  that  every  plant  should  have  its  proper  name 
and  its  best  dress  on  before  Christmas.  Climbers  on  roofs  and  pillars  may  also 
have  their  final  pruning,  cleaning,  and  tying ;  every  dead  leaf  and  visible  or 
invisible  particle  of  du-t  removed,  and  all  vegetable  house-occupiers  be  ready 
to  greet  their  fi-iendly  visitors  with  that  best  of  all  welcomes, — bright  clean 
faces.  This,  so  essential  to  health  everywhere,  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
conservatory,  where  nothing  offensive  to  good  taste  should  ever  be  seen.  The 
interest  of  this  house  is  often  much  increased  at  this  season  by  introducing 
some  pots  of  Christmas  roses,  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  &c.,  from  the  forcing-pit. 
The  edges  of  the  beds,  shelves,  and  vases  may  also  be  decorated  with  variegated 
and  plain  hoUj^,  and  pillars  from  v/hich  fuchsias  or  other  climbers  have  been 
removed,  be  wreathed  in  the  same  manner.  These,  with  occasional  syringing, 
will  keep  fresh  for  six  weeks,  and  very  much  increase  the  interest  of  the 
house.  The  chrysanthemums  will  continue  flowering  during  the  month,  and 
camellias  be  coming  on  to  sujii^ly  tlieir  place.  Rhododendron  arboreum  grown 
for  several  years  under  glass,  will  also  flower  now  in  the  conservatory  without 
any  forcing.  Or  several  successive  Christmas-days  I  had  a  plant  with  a  hun- 
dred blossoms  expanded,  each  truss  of  bloom  nearly  as  large  as  my  hat. 
With  a  very  little  forcing  the  following  A-arieties  might  be  got  in  flower  during 
the  month.  Except  in  very  sheltered  situations  and  mild  seasons,  they  can- 
not be  depended  upon  for  out-of-door  cultivation  ;  but  the}-  are  splendid  for 
pot-culture : — 

Album,superbum,campanulatuin,pictum,  [  princeps  Smithii,  Smithii  coccineum,  ve- 
Gloire  de  Gand,  nobleanum,  pulchellum,  j  nustum,  Chandlerii,  and  Victoria  regiua. 
Beautiful  plants  of  these  can  be  bought  from  3«.  M.  to  \Qs,  each. 
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2231.  "With  the  above  dozen,  and  half  a  dozen  plants  of  arboreum,  a  mag- 
nificent effect  during  winter  and  early  spring  could  be  produced.  Next  to 
rhododendrons,  or  even  exceeding  them  in  usefulness,  is  the  camellia ;  and  this 
is  the  month  above  all  others  when  it  is  most  useful.  By  inducing  early  growth 
and  early  maturity,  it  will  flower  now  from  habit,  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
in  any  other  month.  Supposing  it  to  finish  flowering  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  remove  the  plant  to  a  peach-house  or  vinery  at  work  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  moved  from  the  conservatory.  Shift  the  plant  into  a  larger  pot  at  once  if  it 
requires  it ;  at  all  events,  examine  the  state  of  the  roots,  and  act  accordingly, 
remembering,  however,  that  the  camellia  does  best  to  be  under-potted.  Some 
prefer  not  potting  until  the  growth  is  finished ;  I  think  as  soon  as  the  last 
flower  drops  the  best  time.  Almost  any  soil  will  grow  camellias.  Some  grow 
them  entirely  in  peat,  some  in  strong  loam,  approaching  to  clay  ;  and  I  have 
seen  good  plants  in  both.  The  best  soil  I  believe  to  be  two  parts  fibry  peat, 
one  fibry  loam,  one-sixth  part  sharp  silver-sand,  and  one-sixth  part  rotten, 
wood,  or  clean  leaf-mould,  Keej?  them  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  until 
their  growth  is  made  and  flower-buds  formed.  During  this  period  they 
should  be  frequently  syringed,  and  a  humid  atmosphere  maintained.  Towards 
the  end  of  April  gradually  remove,  by  easy  transitions,  to  a  cool  house  or  cold 
pit,  and  the  last  week  in  May  to  a  sheltered  situation  out  o..  doors,  or  they  may 
continue  in  the  same  house  or  pit  throughout  the  season.  The  pot  must  be 
placed  on  a  hard  bottom  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  should  be  watered 
alternately  with  clean  water  and  weak  liquid  manure,  and  finally  removed 
under  glass  in  October,  With  such  treatment  their  blossoms  will  expand  in 
November  or  December,  and  exhibit  to  our  admiring  gaze  during  thoso 
dreary  months,  the  colours  they  have  stolen  from  the  sun's  rays  under 
summer  skies. 

2232,  Fine  plants,  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  high,  of  the  following  or 
equally  good  varieties,  can  be  supplied  at  from  305.  to  42s.  a  dozen ;  larger 
plants,  from  60s.  to  120s.  a  dozen  : — 


All  -plena,  Albertus,  Amabilis,  Arch- 
duchesse  Marie,  Beata,  Chandlerii  ele- 
(jans,  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  Countess 
of  Derby,  Cup  of  Beauty,  De  la  Eeine, 
Duchesse  d'Orl^ 'ns,  Eximia,  Fimbriata, 
Lady  Hume's  blush;  Grand  Frederick, 
Grandis,      Imbricata,     Imbricata    alba, 


Jenny  Lind,  Mafhotiana,  M,  alba.  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  Princess  Eoj'al, 
Princess  Frederick  William,  Eeticulata, 
K.  flora  pleno  (this  is  still  expensive),  the 
Bride,  Tricolor,  Tricolor  imbricata  pleno, 
and  Victoria  magnosa. 


2233.  Next  to  these,  Indian  azaleas  claim  our  notice  for  conservatory  deco- 
ration. For  flowering  now  an  early  habit  must  be  induced.  The  best  plants 
of  Indica  alba  I  have  ever  grown  flowered  yearly  this  month  by  merely 
placing  them  in  the  conservatory  in  the  autumn.  They  require  a  similar 
growing  season  after  flowering,  to  the  camellia  ;  and  until  the  shoots  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  or  the  plants  as  large  as  desired,  they  can  be  grown  on 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  stopped  four  or  five  times  during  that  period. 
This  lAishing  treatment  will,  however,  sacrifice  the  blossom ;  but  if  started 
early,  they  can  be  stopped  twice,  and  yet  the  terminal  buds  be  sufficiently 
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matured  in  the  autumn  to  develop  flower-buds.  After  the  growth  is  made, 
the  plants  should  be  gradually  hai-dened  off,  and  be  placed  during  Sep- 
tember full  in  the  sun's  rays  out  of  doors,  to  thoroughly  ripen  their  wood. 
Two  parts  of  peat,  two  of  loam,  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  one-sixth  part  of 
charcoal  that  has  been  steeped  in  urine  or  other  manure-water,  suits  them 
well.  While  growing,  they  will  also  bear  watering  with  clear  weak  manure- 
water  every  time  that  they  become  dry.  Befcn-e  housing  them  for  the  winter, 
examine  the  plants,  and  dip  them  over  head  and  ears  by  inserting  them  into 
a  tubful  of  equal  parts  soot-water,  made  by  throwing  half  a  bushel  of  soot 
in  soap-suds,  and  tobacco-water.  Repeat  this  dose  three  times,  and  every 
thrip  will  either  take  itself  off  or  die.  These  plants  bear  forcing  well,  and 
either  by  inducing  an  early  habit,  or  helping  by  the  aid  of  the  forcing-pit,  the 
luxury  of  their  beauty  may  be  enjoyed  in  conservatory  or  sitting-room  for  six 
or  eight  months  of  the  year. 

2234.  There  is  an  immense  variety.  The  following  azaleas,  nice  plants  of 
which  can  be  supplied  from  I85.  to  425.  a  dozen,  according  to  their  size,  are 
perhaps,  as  good  as  any : — 


Admiration,  Alba,  Alba  magna,  Alba 
striata,  Albertii,  Amoena  laterita, 
Ardens,  BcHUty  of  Europe,  Beauty  of 
lleigate,  Blondin,  Broughtonii,  Chel- 
sonii,  Coronata,  Criterion,  Danielsiana, 
Distinction,  Due  de  Nassau,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Empress  Eugenie,  Exquisita, 
Exquisita  pallida,  Eulgens,  Gem,  Glad- 
fitonesii,  Gladstonesii  excelsa,  Gladstonesii 


formosa.  Glory  of  Sunning  Hill,  Grande 
Duehesse  Helene,  Formosa  variegata. 
Ditto  alba  cincta,  Ditto  alba  suprema. 
Ditto  elegans.  Magnet,  Mars,  Optima, 
Petuniaeflora,  Prince  Albert,  Queen  of 
Whites,  Queen  Victoria,  Leopold,  Eosea 
punctata.  Rosy  Circle,  Smithii  coccinea. 
Striata  formosa,  the  Bride,  and  Tri- 
umphans. 


2235.  Next  to  these,  or  even  before  them,  in  the  order  of  time,  I  place 
•winter-heaths  and  epacrises.  Instructions  about  heaths  have  already  ap- 
peared ;  I  would  only  give  a  few  lines  on  epacrises.  These  should  be  freely 
cut  back  as  soon  as  they  are  done  flowering  ;  and  after  the  shoots  have  grown 
afresh,  two  or  thi*ee  inches  long,  is  the  best  time  for  potting  them ;  a  hard  sandy 
gritty  peat  is  the  proper  soil.  Place  them  in  a  close  pit,  but  by  no  means 
warm,  for  a  few  weeks ;  gradually  invu-e  to  the  air,  plunge  in  a  sunny  situa- 
tion :  see  that  the  wood  is  brown  and  hard  by  the  end  of  September.  Remove 
to  conservatory  shelf  in  October,  and  you  will  have  such  a  chaiming  pro- 
fusion and  succession  of  tiny  tubes  01  colour,  as  nothing  but  epacrises  could 
exhibit. 

2236.  As  no  one  ever  saw,  or  ever  will  see  an  ugly  epacris,  it  seems 
almost  a  loss  of  time  to  specify  varieties.  However,  all  are  not  equally  beau- 
tiful ;  therefore  invest  at  once  in  the  following,  which  can  be  bought  from 
^s.  to  iSs.  per  dozen : — 


Epacris  alba  odorata,  Albertns  cam- 
panulata,  Impressa,  Alba  carnea,  Alliana 
delicata,  Impressa  alba,  Impressa  flori- 
bunda.  Alba  coccinea,  Alba  floribunda, 
Kinghornii  magnidca  miniata,  Kinghornii 
splendens;  (nothing  can  exceed  these 
two    in    beauty)    Kinghornii    compacta. 


Kinghornii  major  (unless  it  be  Sunset  and 
Vicountess  Hill;  and  in  my  opinion  they 
do  not). 

The  following  generally  flower  in  the 
autumn : — 

Kacemosa,  Picturata,  Mont  Blanc, 
Exquisite,  and  Fire-ball. 
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2237.  The  same  principles  will  apply  to  giving  air,  &c.,  as  in  November ; 
only,  as  we  have  generally  more  sun  this  month,  more  may  be  admitted.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  prevent  a  cold  draught  cutting  off  the  beauty  of 
any  plant  that  may  have  recently  come  from  a  warmer  house  or  forcing-pit. 
Frequently  re-an-ange  the  plants,  and  let  the  charm  of  change  and  freshness 
add  grace  to  the  glow  of  beauty,  which  should  distinguish  this  house  in 
■winter. 

223S.  Where  a  temperature  of  45°  is  maintained,  the  various  sorts  of 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  so  often  met  with  in  stoves  in  winter,  will  bloom  well  in 
this  house.  There  are  now  several  varieties  of  this  charming  winter-flower' 
ing  plant,  grown  as  dwarfs  in  suspended  baskets,  or  as  tall  plants,  umbrelkt 
fashion,  or  as  pyramids ;  worked  on  the  Pereskia,  it  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Perhaps  it  flowers  best  in  a  cool  stove,  but  it  will  flower  for  sis  weeks  or  two 
months  in  a  warm  conservatory. 

2239.  Potted  in  a  rough  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam,  brickbats,  old 
plaster,  and  charcoal,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  its  progress  is  rapid. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  an  airy  house.  Place  them  in  a  temperature  of  55°  towards  the 
middle  of  October,  and  now  every  leaf  will  terminate  in  one,  two,  or  three 
beautiful  flowers. 

•2240.  Stove,  where  the  Poinsettia  pulcheria  is  holding  her  levee,  and 
all  other  plants  are  falling  down  to  worship  this  superbly-arrayed  Queen  of 

eauty.  No  description  can  convey  an  exaggerated  or  sufficiently  strong  idea 
of  the  regal  beauty  of  this  plant.  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  and  eight  shoots  each,  terminated  by  bunches  of  enormous' scarlet 
bracts,  set  off  by  the  peculiar  shape  and  colour  of  the  true  leaves,  is  a  sight 
worth  going  twenty  miles  on  any  December  moraing  to  see.  Any  one  with  a 
plant-stove  may  have  this  treat  at  home,  as  few  plants  are  easier  propagated 
or  gi-own.  They  can  be  had  in  flower  from  October  to  March.  Suppose  they 
flower  in  December,  cut  them  down  to  within  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood  in 
the  end  of  January.  Put  in  as  many  cuttings  as  you  requfre,  in  lengths  of 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  They  will  strike  in  any  vinery  or  house  at  work 
■without  shading  or  any  attention  whatever,  except  watering.  When  rooted, 
pot  singly  in  48-sized  pots,  and  return  to  the  same  house,  or  a  pit  with  bottom- 
heat.  If  large  plants  are  wanted,  they  grow  best  with  the  latter  treatment. 
When  the  cutting  has  made  six  inches  of  wood,  stop  it,  and  sometimes  it 
will  break  into  three  shoots ;  and  this  is  quite  enough  for  one-year-old 
plants.  Flower  these  plants  in  2i-sized  pots,  and  if  they  have  three  good 
branches,  terminating  in  a  whorl  of  scarlet  nearly  a  foot  across,  you  ■will, 
or  ought  to  be,  more  than  satisfied.  To  attain  plants  of  almost  any  magnitude, 
allow  the  old  plants  to  continue  rather  dry  for  six  weeks  after  having  cut  them 
do'svn  ;  then  water  and  plunge  in  bottom-heat  to  break  freely.  Leave  a  dozen 
shoots,  and  thin  ofi"  all  beyond  that,  and  insert  them  as  cuttings  if  wanted, 
to  be  treated  as  above.  When  these  shoots  are  two  inches  long,  shake 
out  the  plants,  and  repot  in  pots  that  will  junt  hold  the  roots  in  a  compost 
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consisting  of  equal  parts  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  peat,  with  a  coloui'ing  of  sand. 
As  soon  as  these  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  in  to  12-  or  8-sized  pots,  and 
return  them  to  the  same  quai'ters.  By  maintaining  a  bottom  and  surface- 
heat  from  60°  to  70°,  syringing  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  watering  carefully, 
they  may  be  grown  to  any  size  you  please.  If  you  start  them  early,  the  young 
shoots  may  also  be  stopped,  and  two  dozen  flowering  shoots  secured  instead 
of  one.  But  such  a  plant  well  grown  would  require  half  an  ordinary-sized 
house  to  hold  it ;  and,  perhaps,  plants  with  three  to  six  blooms  are  the  most 
beautiful,  and  certainly  the  most  convenient.  There  is  a  creamy- white  variety 
of  this  plant,  certainly  not  to  be  compared  to  the  other,  but  still  interesting 
and  showy,  especially  by  candle-light. 

2241.  A  beautiful  companion-plant  to  this  is  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora.  Its 
propagation  and  culture  may  be  identically  the  same.  It  possesses,  hov,-- 
ever,  one  peculiarity  in  the  extreme,  which  the  other  also  has  in  a  modified 
form.  When  you  stop  a  young  shoot  of  this  euj^horbia,  it  is  seldom  that 
more  than  a  single  bud  on  the  stopped  shoot  will  break.  By  stopping, 
you  gain  nothing  in  advance,  therefore,  but  lose  much  time.  When  bushy 
plants  are  desired,  from  three  to  a  dozen  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  one 
pot,  and  grown  on  into  jDlants  without  being  separated.  Cut  plants  may  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  Poinsettia  ;  but  they  do  not  break  so  freely. 
For  bouquets,  vases,  or  head-dresses,  this  Euphorbia  is  one  of  the  finest 
flowers  in  existence  ;  a  fine  spike,  18  inches  long,  is  a  matchless  wreath  at 
once.  The  brilliant  efi'ect  of  this  plant  among  begonias,  ferns,  and  other 
things,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Some  late  caladiums,  grown  for  this 
purpose,  will  now  be  intermixing  their  beautiful  leaves  with  the  bright  flower- 
stems  of  Gesneria  cinmabi'ina,  and  others.  The  bright  red  berries  of  the 
Ardisia  crenulata  will  also  be  exhibiting  themselves  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  shining  green  leaves. 

2242.  Orchids. — Rest  here  should  still  be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  neverthe- 
less that  rest  will  be  partially  broken  by  the  flowering  of  some  or  all  of  the 
following  plants  : — Pholaenopsis  amabilis,  several  Oncidiums,  Cymbidiums, 
Epidendrums,  Cattleyas,  Zygopetalums,  kc.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  60° 
to  70°,  and  avoid  all  stimulating  treatment. 

2243.  Greenltoicses.  —  Preserve  a  minimum  temperature  of  40° ;  give  as 
much  air  as  possible  ;  see  that  the  stock  is  kept  perfectly  clean  by  occasional 
smokings,  washings,  dippings,  &c.  ;  put  on  a  fire  on  dull  mornings  to  enable 
you  to  expel  damp  ;  remove  heaths,  epacrises,  &c.,  to  the  conservatory  as 
they  come  in  flower  ;  shift  young  plants  of  kalosanthus  into  their  blooming- 
pots  as  they  require  it,  and  keep  everything  in  a  quiet  semi-dormant  state 
until  the  new  year  awakens  them  to  hard  work  and  a  new  life. 

2244.  Pelargoniums. — Early  varieties  for  cut  flowers  may  be  forced  into 
bloom  in  a  vinery  or  peach-house  at  work.  The  general  stock  will  require 
careful  treatment  this  month.  The  latest-flowering  si^ecimens  may  receive 
their  final  shift,  and  all  will  require  careful  training,  a  genial  temperature  of 
45°,  and  great  skill  in  watering  and  ventilating.    Fancy  varieties  often  show 
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a  disposition  to  bloom  prematurely.  These  early  flowers  must  be  perse- 
veringly  removed  to  throw  the  strength  into  the  shoots,  to  be  husbanded  up 
for  a  perfect  inflorescence  at  the  proper  season.  Keep  the  plants  within  a 
yard  of  the  glass,  if  possible,  to  prevent  their  drawing,  and  fumigate  as  soon 
as  one  green  fly  is  visible. 

2245.  Cinerarias. — The  eai'liest  of  these  will  now  be  in  flower  in  the  con- 
servatory ;  succession  plants  will  be  coming  on  here.  Few  plants  are  so 
effective  for  decorative  purposes  as  these.  Unless  for  exhibition,  it  is  best  to 
grow  them  annually  from  seed.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made  in  March,  in 
pans  filled  with  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  and  one-sixth  part  sand.  They 
should  be  well  drained,  made  firm,  and  the  seed  slightly  covered,  and  placed 
on  a  slight  bottom-heat.  Keep  the  pans  and  young  plants,  when  they  appeal-, 
partially  shaded  from  the  bright  sun  ;  put  them  into  3-inch  pots  as  soon  as 
they  will  bear  handling,  retui-n  them  to  the  same  place,  and  renew  the  same 
treatment  until  they  are  thoroughly  established  in  their  pots.  Then  gra- 
dually harden  them  by  giving  plenty  of  air,  and  place  them  in  a  sheltered 
situation  out  of  doors  towards  the  end  of  May.  As  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  shift  them  into  larger,  giving  them  their  final  shift  in  September. 
The  first  flower-stems  should  be  cut  out  close  to  the  bottom  when  large  plants 
are  desired.  This  will  induce  them  to  throw  out  from  six  to  twelve  side- 
shoots  ; — these  may  be  reduced,  or  all  left,  at  the  option  of  the  grower. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  they  should  be  returned  to  a  cold-pit,  and 
they  will  begin  to  flower  in  October.  No  soil  is  better  for  growing  them 
than  equal  parts  rich  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  thoroughly  rotted  sheep-  or  horse- 
dung,  liberally  mixed  with  sharp  sand  or  chai'coal-dust,  and  used  in  a  roughish 
state.  They  also  luxui-iate  under  the  stimulating  regimen  of  rich  manure- 
water.  Another  sowing  may  be  made  in  April,  and  a  third  in  May,  lor  very 
late  plants.  The  treatment  of  old  plants  may  be  similar  to  this.  Cut  them 
down  as  soon  as  they  are  done  flowering.  Shake  them  out,  and  pot  each 
sucker  separately  in  March ;  then  proceed  as  above  in  every  respect. 

List  of  the  lest  Varieties. 

Acme,   Adam  Bede,   Beauty,    Brilliant,  stone,     Perfection,     Qaeen     Yictoria, 

Duke   of  Cambridge,  Bridesmaid,    the  Queen  of  Lilies,  Eegalia,Eoyal  Marine, 

Colleen  Bawn,  Handel,  Incomparable,  Solferino,  Slough's  Kival,  the  Wizard, 

Mademoiselle  Parepa,  Magenta,  Maid  and  Wonderful, 
of  Honour,  Miss  Marnock,  Mrs.  Living- 

•2246.  Calceolarias.— These  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  cinerarias ; 
they,  however,  require  the  same  general,  but  more  careiul  treatment.  The 
seeds,  which  are  very  small,  must  barely  be  covered  with  soil  in  the  pans  con- 
taining them ;  it  should  be  covered  over  with  a  bell-glass  or  sheet  of  glass.  The 
young  plants  are  very  delicate,  and  apt  to  take  themselves  off  without  leave ; 
a  shady  situation  out  of  doors,  under  a  hand-light  or  a  cold-pit,  is  the  best 
situation  for  them.  As  soon  as  they  can  bear  the  most  delicate  manipula- 
tion, the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  into  other  pans  prepared  as  for  the 
seed,  and  returned  to  their  old  quarters.  When  established  in  these,  the 
most  critical  period  is  over,  and  they  may  be  potted  into  larger  pots,  and 
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heated  as  recommended  for  cinerarias,  only  I  think  they  grow  best,  during 
most  seasons,  in  cold-pits.  Very  few  people  now  think  of  growing  a  named 
collection  of  herbaceous  calceolarias.  Those  who  wish  to  try  must  cut  them 
down  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  flowering.  Place  them  in  a  cold-pit  to 
break  in,  lay  in  the  young  shoots  when  two  inches  long,  and  when  rooted 
proceed  as  with  seedlings  ;  or  the  whole  of  the  old  plant  may  be  kept  as  a 
single  specimen,  and  if  it  does  not  fog  off,  it  will  make  a  grand  display  next 
season.  Green  flies  hold  carnival  among  the  soft  delicate  leaves  of  these  j^lants, 
and  unless  speedily  destroyed,  will  consign  the  entire  stock  to  the  rubbish- 
heap.  Fortunately,  the  flies  on  these  and  cinerarias  seem  to  be  partially  assi- 
milated to  the  nature  of  theii'  food,  being  very  soft  and  easily  destroyed.  The 
following  semi-herbaceous,  or  half-shrubby  varieties  of  calceolaria,  are  propa- 
gated and  grown  like  the  bedding  varieties,  and  are  very  beautiful : — 


Etna,  Ambassador,  Hon.  Mrs.  Adams, 
King  of  Sardinia,  Lady  Franklin,  Lu- 
cifer,   Miss    Grey,    Magenta,    Optima, 


Pandora,    Pervatur,    Queen  of  Oude, 
the  Queen,  and  Yellow  Perfection. 


2247.  Cold-pits  and  Frames, — Water  and  cover  with  care ;  give  all  the  air 
possible  in  mild  weather.  During  a  severe  storm  these  may  remain  hermeti- 
cally sealed  for  a  week  with  impunity  at  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40°.  After 
such  a  long  nap,  unwrap  cautiously,  and  shade  for  a  few  days  from  the  sun's 
rays.     Examine  the  entire  stock  every  favourable  opportunity. 

■2248.  Forcing-pit. — Keep  up  a  growing  temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  Intro- 
duce fresh  batches  of  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  and  everything  that  will  flower  early, 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  drafted  off  for  other  service.  See,  however,  that 
the  recruits  in  this  reserve  corps  are  properly  trained,  and  dressed  in  their 
best  uniforms,  before  they  are  brought  into  the  front  rank  under  the  imme« 
diate  eye  of  their  commander-in-chief. — D.  T.  F. 


§  6.— Fruit-Culture  under  Glass. 

2249.  Well,  it  is  more  hopeful  than  last  month.  We  have  a  clearer  atmo- 
sphere and  more  sunlight.  Besides,  if  vegetable  life  is  still  asleep,  it  is  at 
least  nearer  the  period  of  waking  up. 

2250.  The  Vines  have  been  awake  for  weeks;  they  are  now  showing 
branches.  Well,  bring  artificial  heat  to  your  aid,  and  keep  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  60°  and  a  day  one  of  70°  ;  admit  every  possible  ray  of  light ;  keep  the 
leaves  within  nine  inches  of  the  glass,  and  create  a  midsummer  climate  in 
December.  Examine  frequently  the  state  of  the  borders,  and  keep  the  roots 
as  warm  as  the  tops.  Stop  the  shoots  a  ioint  beyond  the  branches ;  damp 
the  floors,  paths,  and  pipes,  if  these  are  used,  during  bright  days  ;  admit  air 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  try  to  secure  strength  rather  than  length. 
Where  a  succession  of  gz-apes  is  wanted,  start  another  vinery ;  proceed  as 
detailed  last  month,  or,  if  possible,  defer  it  till  the  1st  of  January,  when  you 
will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  vivifying  influences  already  adverted  to. 
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2251.  Continue  to  look  over  and  preserve  late  grapes,  and  maintain  a  cool 
and  equable  temperature  of  40°  to  50°.  If  a  gentle  current  of  air  can  be 
kept  up  through  the  houses  by  night  and  by  day,  the  fruit  will  keep  all  the 
better.  Vine-borders  may  also  be  formed,  or  old  borders  renewed  during 
this  month.  Instructions  have  already  been  given  concerning  the  formation. 
Old  vines  may  also  be  taken  up  where  the  borders  are  bad,  the  roots  care- 
fully preserved,  a  new  border  made  and  skilfully  planted,  and  half  a  crop 
taken  the  first  season.  Young  vines  may  also  be  planted  in  a  dormant  state 
or  first  started  in  pots,  and  then  put  in  the  border  in  June  or  July.  I  have 
planted  young  vines  in  the  latter  month  that  have  ripened  15  feet  of  good 
wood  during  the  first  year.  The  great  point  in  planting  at  any  season  is 
carefully  to  surround  the  roots,  sprinkle  some  leaf-mould  over  them,  and  keep 
them  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  A  mulching  of  dung  or  some  litter 
wiU  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  being  dried  up  ;  and  if  the  vine  is  in  full 
growth  when  planted,  the  top  must  be  shaded  a  few  days  until  the  roots 
have  laid  hold  of  the  soil ;  then  let  the  top  run  as  far  as  it  chooses.  Leave 
laterals  and  all  on.  The  more  growth  for  the  next  four  months  the  better, 
because  the  larger  the  top  the  greater  the  number  of  healthy  roots.  Upon 
the  number,  nearness  to  the  sm'face,  and  strength  of  these,  all  future  suc- 
cess may  be  said  to  depend. 

■2252.  In  reference  to  sorts,  nothing  equals  for  general  purposes  the  Black 
Hamburg.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  we  are  never  likely  to  see  its  like  again ; 
the  Mill  Hill  Hamburg  is  also  good,  as  well  as  the  Golden  Hamburg,  when  you 
can  get  it.  I  see  this  grape  is  put  down  in  the  catalogues  as  a  great  bearer. 
"Well,  it  may  be  ;  but  such  is  not  the  result  of  my  observation  and  expe- 
rience ;  it  is  a  first-rate  grape,  but  I  fear  a  shy  bearer.  Next  to  the  Hambm-g, 
and  infinitely  before  them  in  point  of  flavour,  come  the  Muscats ;  and  the 
only  two  that  I  care  to  grow  are  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Muscat 
Hambm'g.  A  black  gi'ape,  with  a  Miiscat  flavour,  has  long  been  a  desi- 
deratum, and  now  we  have  it.  This  grape  appears  to  possess  all  the  good 
qualities,  and  I  fear  most  of  the  bad  ones  of  Muscats, — the  worst  being  a 
liability  in  many  places  to  shank.  My  own  vines  of  this  variety,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  considerably  shanked  ;  and  I  have  seen  some  in  pots  this  season 
utterly  destroyed  by  shanking  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  first-rate  grape. 

2253.  Then  for  those  who  relish  the  best  of  all  gi-apes,  although,  like  many 
good  things,  wrapped  up  in  small  parcels, — there  are  the  Black,  Grizzly,  and 
White  Frontignacs — doubtless  the  richest-flavoured  grapes  grown.  Next  to 
them  is  possibly  the  Chasselas  Masque,  or  Joslin's  St.  Alban's,  which  has  a 
delicious  flavour,  but  requires  to  be  ripened  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere  to 
prevent  it  cracMng.  Then  there  are  the  Old  Dutch  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, the  earliest  grapes  by  a  month,  and  the  Royal  Muscadine,  one  of  the 
surest  croppers,  and  the  most  useful  of  white  grapes,  of  a  sugar-and-water 
flavour.  Then  there  is  the  West  St.  Peter's — the  very  best  late  grape — 
and  Lady  Down's  Seedling,  said  to  hang  equally  well,  and  also  of  first-rate 
quality.      The   much-talked-of  Barbarossa  will  hang  \rell,  and  is  a  noble 
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grape,  when  you  can  get  it,  but  'provdkingly  'barren  would  be  its  proper  name, 
as  it  is  certainly  its  true  character. 

2254.  Pines. — Keep  fruiting  pines  almost  entirely  dry  if  you  wish  them  to 
start  in  January.  Maintain  a  day  temperature  of  70° ;  night,  60°  to  63°. 
This  dr3mess  may  be  necessary  to  throw  the  plants  into  bloom.  Nothing 
does  this  more  effectually  than  a  check,  although  the  check  must  neither  be 
too  severe  nor  too  long-continued.  Beware  of  moisture  settling  upon  any 
pines  that  may  now  be  in  flower,  as  it  often  prevents  the  proper  fructification 
of  the  blossoms ;  and  deformed,  or  not  formed,  fruit  is  the  consequence. 
Embrace  every  opportunity  of  admitting  air  when  the  external  atmosphere 
will  permit,  and  keep  the  plants  within  one  foot  of  the  glass.  Succession 
plants,  if  kept  tolerably  dry,  may  be  wintered  in  pits,  at  a  temperature  of 
60°,  with  perfect  safety.  Beware  of  an  excess  of  heat,  or  any  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  lest  you  cause  premature  growth  or  start  them  into  fi'uit. 

C255.  At  one  time  pines  were  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  ; 
now,  throiTgh  the  numerous  quantities  imported,  they  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  perhaps  chiefly  for  this  reason,  they  are  not  so  generally  grown 
as  formerly'-.  There  is  also  a  very  prevalent  idea  that  their  cultivation  is  most 
diflBcult  and  expensive.  The  formidable  treatises  published  on  their  culture  have 
frightened  many  from  undertaking  it ;  and  yet  few  plants  are  more  easily  cul- 
tivated. There  is  also  about  as  much  resemblance  between  a  well-ripened 
English-grown  pine  and  an  imported  one  as  there  is  between  a  mouse  and  an 
elephant.  The  former  is  generally  a  right  royal,  luscious  fruit ;  the  latter  is  very 
often  not  equal  to  a  sweet  turnip.  Occasionally,  however,  good  foreign  pines 
may  be  had  ;  but  they  can  never  compete  for  dessert  on  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  with  English  ones ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  cultural  difficulties  nor 
expense  of  production  why  every  lover  of  this  regal  fniit  should  not  grow 
his  own.  Houses  for  their  culture  have  already  appeared  in  this  work.  No 
I^eculiarity  of  stnicture  is  necessary.  Doubtless  the  nearer  the  light  thej'- 
can  be  placed  the  better,  although  I  have  seen  excellent  pines  grown  under 
the  shade  of  vines  at  least  a  yard  from  the  roof.  The  most  convenient,  and 
ultimately  the  cheapest  mode  of  supplying  bottom-heat,  is  by  hot  water  ;  I 
care  not  whether  it  is  applied  in  tanks,  open  gutters,  troughs,  &c.,  or  pipes ; 
I  believe  pipes,  and  a  hot-air  chamber  under  the  bed,  are  best,  and  least  liable 
to  accident.  The  bed  to  grow  pines  in  should  he  four  feet  deep,  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  a  sufficiency  of  plunging  material  to  cover  the  highest  pots, 
or  the  introduction  of  sufficient  soil  to  plant  the  pines  out  in  the  bed.  Doubt- 
less this  is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  efficient  mode  of  growing  pines.  Pre- 
pare the  bed  thus  : — Place  six  inches  of  rough  brickbats  for  drainage,  then  a 
layer  of  broken  bones  two  inches  thick ;  on  this  a  layer  of  rich  loam,  in 
whole  pieces,  with  the  turf  inverted  on  the  drainage,  in  solid  pieces  one  foot 
square  and  two  to  three  inches  thick.  Then  fill  up  to  within  eight  inches  of 
the  top,  with  this  soil  chopped  into  pieces  about  four  inches  square,  mixed 
with  broken  bones  and  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  broken  freestone  instead  of 
sharp  sand.    This  is  positively  the  compost  that  has  frightened  you  so — with 
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its  one-sixtli  of  this,  its  one-fifth  of  that,  kc, — or,  rather,  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  bones  or  charcoal  give  a  sort  of  enriching  power  or  lachhone 
to  the  loam,  and  all  other  food  is  supplied  afterwai-ds,  just  and  only  when  it  is 
wanted  in  a  lirjuid  state.  Now,  then,  secure  some  good  Queens  of  any  approved 
variety  —  a  Sugar-loaf  or  two,  if  you  please, — and  some  black  Jamaicas 
or  black  Antiguas  for  winter  ;  as  many  ProAidences  as  you  can  find  room  for  ; 
a  few  Montserrats,  Envelles,  and  gold-  and  silver-striped  for  variety,  and  this 
is  all  you  require.  For  the  general  crop  nothing  equals  the  Queens  in  flavour. 
Providences  are  the  next  best,  and  by  far  the  noblest  of  all.  See  that  your 
plants  are  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  rather  than  large,  when  you  purchase 
them.  When  pines  once  get  infested  with  scale  or  bug,  the  best  way  is  to 
consign  them  to  the  laibbish-heap  at  once.  To  prevent  them  becoming  so, 
constant  watchfulness,  and  the  catch-and-kill-every-insect  principle,  is  the 
only  safe  practice.  Turn  the  plants  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  plant  from 
three  to  five  feet  apart,  according  to  the  sorts,  size  of  plants,  &c.  Providences 
require  most  space  ;  unwind  as  many  roots  as  possible  without  breaking  the 
ball  too  much ;  earth-up  the  stem  as  high  as  the  good  sound  healthy  leaves 
(those  that  are  otherwise  should  be  removed)  will  allow  you  ;  leave  a  hard, 
smooth  surface,  water  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°,  and  the  work  is 
complete.  Plants  thus  bedded  ov.t  will  not  require  watering  nearly  so  often 
as  those  in  pots  ;  and  if  the  entiro  surface  is  mulched  over  with  cocoanut-fibre 
refuse,  a  good  soaking  once  a  month,  in  the  growing  season,  will  probably 
suffice.  It  is  probable  that,  with  generous  treatment,  most  of  these  plants 
will  fruit  within  eighteen  months  of  the  time  of  planting.  When  the  fruit  is 
cut,  leave  the  leaves  as  little  injured  as  possible.  With  amazing  strength 
and  rapidity,  two  or  three  suckers  will  spring  up,  and  grow  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  One  only  should  be  left,  and  the  others  either  potted  for 
succession-plants  or  furnishing  other  fruiting-houses,  or  be  thrown  away. 
From  a  period  varying  from  six  to  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  cutting 
one  fruit,  another  will  be  ripe  on  the  same  stool.  As  the  young  plant  on  the 
stock  advances,  the  old  leaves  on  the  latter  may  be  reduced  vxntil  all,  or  nearly 
all,  are  removed.  At  the  same  time  the  roots  should  receive  a  rich  top- 
dressing  of  the  same  material  in  which  they  grow ;  thus  nearly  eight  inches 
will  be  left  on  the  surface  at  planting,  so  as  to  allow  two  or  three  inches  of 
fresh  dressing  to  every  new  crop.  This  is  essential  to  their  well-being,  as, 
from  the  suckers  possessing  a  self-elevating  power  or  proceeding  from  a  few 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  stool,  they  could  not  have  an  independent 
support  from  the  soil  unless  it  was  raised  up  with  them.  After  a  few  years  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  bed  hodily,  and  begin  at  a  lower  level 
afresh.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the  cheapest,  most  rapid,  and 
profitable  system  of  management. 

-2256.  The  entire  trouble  of  succession  plants  may  be  got  rid  off.  No  one 
scarcely  ever  thinks  now  of  propagating  pines  by  crowns  and  gills,  when  a 
sucker  strong  enough  to  fruit  can  be  had  in  from  six  to  nine  months.  The  great 
feature  is  to  make  part  of  the  supply  oforganizable  matter  that  went  to  produce 
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the  old  fruit  available  to  the  young  plant.  The  stem  is  to  it  a  magazine  of  the 
best  food,  laid  up  in  the  best  form,  in  the  most  easily  accessible  place.  Old 
routine  said,  wrench  it  away,  and  force  it  to  nurture  its  babyhood  on  its  own 
resources.  Common  sense  and  analogy  demand  that  it  should  continue  to  live 
beneath  its  mothers  fostering  wing  until  its  meridian  strength  is  attained. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  systems  are  not  incompatible.  The  pot  and  bedding- 
out  practices  can  be  readily  combined ;  thus  only  allow  the  same  stool  to 
fruit  once,  and  pot,  in  place  of  planting  out  the  stronger  suckers. 

2257.  When  the  suckers  are  thoroughly  rooted  (which  is  often  the  case 
before  the  fruit  is  cut),  and  the  fruit  is  cut,  remove  the  stools,  separate  the 
suckei's,  make  a  new  bed,  and  plant  the  latter  singly  as  at  the  beginning. 
Under  either  plan  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  pot  quantities  of  the  best  suckers 
to  keep  up  a  good  stock  ;  form  new  beds,  &c.  When  the  beds  get  too  thick, 
or  the  soil  gets  exhausted,  begin  as  at  the  beginning.  In  growing  pines  in 
pots,  there  will  generally  be  two  potting  seasons, — March,  and  June  or  July. 
Ten  or  12-inch  pots  will  fruit  the  largest  plants,  and  as  soon  as  the  fii'st  are 
cut,  and  the  suckers  large  enough  for  removal,  the  stools  may  be  destroyed. 

2258.  In  all  work  among  pines,  remember  their  leaves  are  their  very  life. 
Appearances  also  require  that  they  should  never  be  bruised  or  injured  in  the 
least.  Practice  alone  can  enable  one  to  perform  the  necessary  operations 
without  bruising  or  breaking  their  foliage.  We  learn  also  rather  to  be  proud 
of  our  own  wounds  and  bruises  as  we  admire  the  result  of  successful  cultiva- 
tion in  the  noble  pine,  which  constitutes  the  richest  part,  and  adorns  all  the 
rest  of  the  dessert.  The  roots,  too,  must  be  carefully  preserved.  The  facility 
with  which  pines  emit  roots  up  the  stems,  made  the  old  gardeners  reckless 
about  those  they  already  possessed :  hence  the  wholesale  disrooting  once  so 
common.  But  the  emission  of  fresh  roots  does  not  necessarily  supersede  the  use 
of  those  already  formed.  Neither  do  pine-roots  die  naturally  annually  ;  the 
more  they  can  be  preserved  the  better.  The  more  mouths,  jDrovided  there  is 
food  to  fill  them  all,  the  more  nourishment  and  strength  will  be  imparted. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  cultivator  to  supply  this  food  in  a  liquid  state  when 
and  where  it  is  wanted.  Healthy  roots  and  leaves  convert  it  into  pine  fruit ; 
consequently,  the  greater  the  quantity  ased,  the  heavier,  yes,  and  the  better- 
flavoured,  the  pine  will  be. 

2259.  Peach-house. — In  many  places  the  fruit-house  is  started  this  month. 
For  instructions  in  the  preliminary  stages,  see  last  month,  I  do  not  approve 
of  allowing  trees  in  late  peach-houses  and  orchard  houses  to  get  frozen. 
The  wood  cannot  bear  cold  so  well  as  that  nurtured  out  of  doors ;  therefore 
the  outside  borders  of  early  houses  should  be  protected,  as  much  to  keep  in, 
as  to  send  in  heat. 

2260.  Fig-house. — Lee's  Perpetual  fig  is  the  best  sort  grown ;  the  white 
Ischia  and  Marsella  are  perhaps  a  little  better  flavoured  ;  but  they  are  small. 
The  plants  in  trees  and  pots  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  new  borders  made, 
rapid-growing  trees  root-pruned  and  all  top-dressed,  &c,,  ready  for  an  im- 
mediate start.     The   first  batch  of  strawberries  should  also  be  introduced, 
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I  find  Cuthill's  Black  Prince  the  best  for  the  early  season,  and  if  they  can 
have  a  little  bottom-heat,  so  much  the  better.  Plants  in  48-sized  pots  also  do 
best  for  early  work,  the  cramping  principle  again  inducing  fruitfulness.  But 
strawberries  remind  me  that  my  work  here  is  done;  and  I  would  bid  the 
old  year  farewell  in  the  words  of  Withers,  who,  if  neither  a  rich  man  nor  a 
great  poet,  certainly  sings  sweetly  and  well : — 

"  Thou  old  and  cold  shivering  year. 
If  ow  tottering  downward  to  thy  grave. 
Thy  thin  robe  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Scanty  thy  locks  with  ivy  bound  ; 
Thy  plume  a  feather  of  the  reed, 
All  fringed  thick  with  hoary  rime  ; 
Chillis  thy  breath,  hollow  thine  eye. 
And  from  thine  ears  hang  icicles  : 
I  see  thee  cowering  o'er  the  hearth, 
Snapping  the  few  long-hoarded  sticks. 
And  swelling  out  thy  wither'd  cheeks. 
In  puffing  them  into  a  blaze. 
Thou  rais'dst  upon  the  pond  and  pools 
A  cream  of  thick  transparent  ice, 
To  lure  the  urchins  to  their  fall ; 
Then  laid'st  a  flooring  o'er  the  streams. 
And  where  the  barges  glided  once. 
The  skaters  swiftly  skim  along. 
Well,  thou  hast  witness'd  strange  events. 
And  in  thy  annals  much  is  writ, 
That  some  would  blush  to  have  reveal'd ; 
But  I  have  loved  thee  through  thy  life ; 
I  loved  thy  smiling  infancy. 
Thy  maiden  bloom  and  woman's  grace. 
Thy  matron  care  and  hoary  age, 
And  I  will  watch  thee  to  the  last. 
And  gently  press  thine  eyelids  down. 
And  bless  thee  for  the  many  friends. 
The  sweetest  flowers  and  richest  fndt. 
Thy  passage  hath  produced  me." 

2261.  While  grateful  for  these  and  all  other  blessings,  let  us  listen  to  Mrs. 

Sigouniey,  bidding  us  : — 

"  Look  within  thy  heart,' 
While  the  poor  shiver  in  their  snow-wreath'd  cot ; 
Or  the  sad  orphan  mourns ;  and  if  thou  find 
An  answering  pity,  or  a  fervent  deed. 
Done  in  Christ's  name,  doubt  not  to  be  an  heir 
Of  that  true  wealth  which  winter  hoardeth  up, 
To  buy  the  soul  a  mansion  with  the  blest." 

D.  T.  F. 


§  7. — Hotbed  and  Frame  Cutivation. 

2262.  Cummhers  and  Melons. — Little  can  be  added  to  what  has  been 
already  said.  Let  the  weather  be  the  principal  guide  as  to  giving  air,  &c. ; 
be  careful  that  the  frames  are  ventilated  without  causing  any  draught,  which 
mio-ht  injure  the  plants  considerably.  See  that  the  heat  is  maintained,  and 
cover  with  mats  at  nigbt ;  but  do  not  shorten  the  days  more  than  they  are. 
heT  mats  should  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning,  and  not 
put  on  till  it  is  getting  dark  at  night,  so  that  they  may  have  all  the  daylight 
^hejr  can  ^et. 
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2263.  Cold  Frames  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  attention.  Lose  no 
opportunity  of  exposing  the  plants  freely  to  the  air ;  more  harm  is  done  by 
not  doing  so  than  is  generally  imagined ;  the  plants  are  started  into  a  sickly 
growth,  damaging  to  the  crop  and  discreditable  to  the  manager. 

2264.  "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  is  an  old  saying,  and  I 
believe  a  true  one.  There  are  many  plants  naturally  too  tender  to  stand  our 
winters,  but  which  it  may  be  desired  to  keep.  Both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen 
garden,  there  are  subjects  which  may  be  preserved  by  a  little  judicious  man- 
agement. In  the  first  place,  some  plants  that  are  called  half-hardy  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  the  winter  long  after  very  tender  subjects  have  been  killed 
by  the  frost.  I  have  often  noticed  verbenas,  calceolarias,  gazanias,  &c., 
flourishing  up  to  February,  when  a  frost  more  severe  than  formerly  comes 
and  kills  them.  Had  these  plants  received  the  protection  of  a  frame  at  that 
moment,  they  might  have  been  kept  through  it :  consequently,  we  know,  that 
by  securing  a  number  of  such  things  in  frames  in  the  autumn,  they  may  be 
kept  during  the  winter  ;  but  they  must  not  be  crowded  together,  and  should 
have  good  hold  of  the  soil  before  winter.  The  frames  should  have  a  foot  or 
so  of  earth  or  rotten  dung  banked  round  them.  This  will  resist  the  frost  at 
the  sides  :  it  may  be  kept  out  at  the  the  top  by  judicious  covering  and  un- 
covering ;  that  is,  never  leave  the  covering  on  more  than  one  night  without 
moving:  it. 


§  8.— Window-Gardening. 

2265.  Beginners  are  very  apt  to  make  a  mistake  in  supposing  their  first 
efforts  in  plant-culture  should,  of  necessity',  be  successful ;  the  contrary  is  in 
general  the  case.  First  attempts,  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred, 
are  merely  so  much  profit  and  loss, — loss  in  plants,  and  knowledge  gained  of 
the  necessary  treatment.  Gardening,  like  every  other  art,  requires  not  only 
practice,  but  observation ;  and  those  who  have  most  failures,  provided  they 
observe  the  causes  of  failure,  are  likely  to  become  the  most  skilful  in  the  end. 
Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  occupy  themselves  daily  among  a  few  choice 
plants,  and  through  the  cause  indicated,  have  become  proficient  in  the 
management  of  them,  feeling  amply  rewarded  for  the  pains  taken  by  the  new 
beauties  successively  unfolded  by  the  plants. 

2266.  The  most  necessary  condition  to  successful  culture  is  to  have  proper 
appliances,  — that  is,  under  ceilain  considerations, — for  instance,  provided 
only  a  window  is  available,  then  it  should  be  fitted  with  a  ledge  or  shelf,  both 
inside  and  out,  so  that  the  plants  can  bo  close  to  the  glass  when  inside, 
where  they  can  have  the  full  light ;  and  also  that  they  can  be  exposed  to  the 
open  air  on  every  occasion  when  the  weather  will  permit.  If  a  window  is 
fitted  in  this  way,  half  a  dozen  plants  can  be  grown  creditably,  with  very 
little  trouble.  They  can  be  placed  outside  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
them,  even  in  winter ;  and  in  wet  weather  they  can  be  inside,  with  the  window 
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open.  This  will  give  \hem  plenty  of  fresh  air,  which  is  most  essential  to  their 
well-doing,  without  exposing  them  to  heavy  rains  ;  and  as  showers  often  take 
place  in  mild  weather,  it  would  be  as  injudicious  to  shut  them  up  altogether  as 
to  expose  them  to  it.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  move  the 
plants  in  or  out  in  a  very  short  time  will  be  apparent. 

2267.  Again,  supposing  the  window  is  fitted  with  double  sashes, — in  other 
words,  a  window-recess  is  fitted  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  plant-case,  giving  the  full 
height  of  it, — thereby  suflBcient  head-room  is  obtained  to  grow  tall  plants  or 
climbers  :  beneath  a  trough  lined  with  lead  or  zinc,  or  other  non-corrosive 
material,  will  be  necessary.  This  should  be  sufiiciently  large  to  hold  a  proper 
quantity  of  soil, — say  a  foot  in  depth,  and  of  length  and  breadth  adapted  to  its 
position, — providing  means  for  the  exit  of  surplus  water,  and  the  ventilation 
should  be  perfectly  under  control.  The  size  of  such  a  plant-case  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  matter  of  taste  or  convenience  ;  but  the  larger  it  is  the  better  for 
the  plants.  Fuchsias  are  very  suitable  subjects  to  grow  in  such  a  position  ;  and 
as  some  of  them  are  tall  and  erect  growers,  as  Wondei-ful ;  others  drooping,  as 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  ;  and  others,  again,  of  small  close  habit,  as  most  of  the 
fancy  varieties, — they  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  fill  out  the  interior  of  the 
case ;  and  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  crowding  and  disorderly  growth,  both 
the  foliage  and  flowers  will  be  exceedingly  ornamental. 

■2268.  There  are  always  wa3's  and  means  with  those  who  have  the  will,  and 
such  contrivances  for  plant-culture  have  been  successfully  carried  out ;  but 
instances  are  exceptional.  From  my  own  observation,  I  believe  almost  every- 
body desires  to  understand  something  of  plant-treatment ;  and,  whether 
possessed  of  a  garden  or  not,  the  question  is,  how  shall  I  manage  my  plants 
so  that  they  will  bloom  again  ?  This  generally  refers  to  plants  purchased  of 
hawkers  or  at  the  nursery,  while  in  bloom>  and  which  begin  to  decline  in 
health  simultaneously  with  the  fading  of  the  flowers.  Many  have  attempted 
to  answer  the  question,  and  rules  have  been  laid  down  which  have  only  had 
the  efiect  of  making  the  querist  as  wise  as  before.  There  are  certain  con- 
ditions necessary,  not  easy  to  define.  The  culture  of  a  plant  differs  from  a 
mechanical  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  under  control ;  but,  in  growing 
a  plant,  nature  must  do  the  work,  while  we  supply  the  material.  If  left  in  a 
state  of  nature,  a  plant  is  usually  placed  where  it  can  supply  itself  with 
material  for  supporting  life  and  health  ;  but  if  it  is  to  grow  where  we  choose 
to  place  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  processes  by  which  that 
object  may  be  gained,— processes  more  easily  seen  than  described.  A  plant, 
however  artificially  grown,  is  still  a  small  piece  of  nature,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  such.  Nature  is  governed  by  certain  laws,  and  obedience  to  those 
laws  is  essential  even  in  the  culture  of  a  geranium.  Generally  plants  are 
treated  too  artificially ;  instead  of  simply  supplying  the  material  for  nature  to 
work  upon,  her  efibrts  are  frustrated  or  counteracted  by  supplies  either  too 
great  or  too  small,  or  of  an  unsuitable  kind. 

2269.  Heat,  light,  moisture,  air,  and  soil  or  earth,  are  essential  matters  to 
be  bi-ought  into  requisition  in  plant-culture  ;  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
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these,  however,  must  be  considered.  Heat,  probably  the  prime  mover,  must 
be  supplied  within  certain  limits,  and  regulated  by  the  natui-al  habitat  of  the 
plant ;  tropical  plants  must  have  tropical  heat,  unless  they  are  natives  of  the 
temperate  climates,  or  of  high  mountains  and  table-land.  Nothing  that  I  am 
aware  of  will  grow  in  a  temperature  under  32°,  or  over  boiling-point.  A  happy 
medium  of  from  40°  to  80°  is  best  for  most  plants. 

2270.  Light  is  most  essential  to  the  well-doing  of  plants  of  any  kind  ;  the 
want  of  it  is  sure  to  be  indicated  by  a  weak,  pale,  and  spindling  growth, 
the  result  of  placing  the  plants  in  a  room  far  away  from  the  glass  :  the  more 
directly  overhead  they  receive  light  the  better  ;  but  the  ordinary  variations  of 
light  and  darkness  are  of  no  less  consequence,  since  it  is  said  that  plants 
inhale  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  respire  in  the  dark. 

2271.  Moisture,  again,  so  necessary  for  the  support  of  plants,  must  be  sup- 
plied in  proper  quantities.  When  shall  I  water  my  plants  ?  is  a  vexed  ques- 
tion, yet  one  that  will  admit  of  no  definite  answer,  as  some  plants  want  more 
than  others ;  some  more  or  less  at  certain  times,  or  under  particular  circum- 
stances. Observation  and  tact  must  be  exercised, — useful  qualities  under  any 
circumstances,  and  particularly  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

2272.  Ferns  are  by  many  considered  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  vegetation  of 
a  past  era  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  associated  with  that  rank  luxu- 
riant growth,  some  remains  of  which  are  seen  at  the  present  day.  The  treat- 
ment they  require  would  seem  to  confirm  this  view  ;  most  of  them  delight  in 
a  loose  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  a  warm  humidity  in  the  air.  Many  kinds 
are  hardy  ;  some  are  native  of  our  own  climate  :  yet  it  is  observed  by  expe- 
I'ienced  cultivators  that  those  species  which  are  found  in  temperate  climates 
grow  much  finer  in  tropical  ones  ;  that  sorts  that  live  in  England  in  the  open 
air  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  stove  ;  showing  that,  under  a  higher  temperature,  they 
become  much  more  largely  developed.  However,  in  the  cultivation  of  them, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  done.  Hardy  sorts  may  be 
grown  out  of  doors,  and  those  that  will  stand  a  greenhouse  temperature  are 
as  well  grown  in  a  greenhouse  as  anywhere  :  they  will  be  none  the  better  for 
increased  size,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  serrature  of  the  fronds,  the  form 
and  position  of  the  fructification,  would  be  less  interesting  if  the  fronds  them- 
selves were  enlarged.  Some  kinds,  indeed,  are  naturally  large,  and  the 
larger  the  more  valuable, — as  the  Dicksonias  or  tree-ferns  ;  but  these  require  a 
large  house  to  grow  them  properly.  Our  object  is  less  to  speak  of  particular 
genera  than  to  give  a  few  hints  for  the  culture  of  them  as  a  whole. 

2273.  In  planting  the  fern-case,  it  is  best  to  choose  sorts  of  very  dwarf 
compact  habit.  This  will  allow  for  a  little  drawing  up  of  the  fronds  from 
confinement.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  will  be  best  for  them 
to  grow  in  ;  but  it  should  be  liberally  mixed  up  with  broken  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, or  broken  flowerpots,  and  small  pieces  ot  charcoal.  These  will  hold  a 
supply  of  moisture  without  stagnating ;  but  water  should  remain  unabsorbed, 
so  that  the  cases  must  be  pro\'ided  with  suitable  drainage  ;  and  although  the 
confinement  of  the  case  will  agree  with  many  Ifems,  yet  some  ventilation  is 
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necessaiy  to  prevent  damp  and  moiildiness,  otherwise  every  frond  or  dead 
piece  of  leaf  that  touches  the  glass  \rill  cause  a  general  decay. 

2274.  Out-door  ferneries  are  usually  constructed  in  a  shady  nook,  a  damp 
situation  on  the  margin  of  ponds,  or  in  low-lying  situations,  where  they  would 
naturally  receive  that  shade  and  moisture  which  agree  with  them  ;  otherwise 
they  are  grown  on  a  shady  bank,  where  water  can  be  supplied  artificially, 
and  it  requires  a  great  deal  to  preserve  the  healthy  greenness  of  them  during 
a  dry  summer.  If  once  allowed  to  flag,  they  get  spotted,  which  diminishes 
the  beauty  of  them,  and  they  do  not  recover  it  the  whole  season.  In  building 
a  fernery,  make  a  liberal  use  of  rough  blocks  of  wood,  gnarled  roots,  and 
blocks  of  stone,  burrs,  &c.  Let  there  be  no  appearance  of  labouring  to  pro- 
duce an  effect,  but  let  the  whole  wear  an  easy  natural  appearance.  Plant  the 
ferns  so  that  they  show  in  niches  and  cre\'ices,  and  not  so  thickly  as  to  hide 
the  bxirrs,  &c.  For  out-door  culture  none  can  surpass  hardy  British  ferns. 
Some  of  these  grow  much  larger  than  others  ; — the  Male  fern,  the  Lady  fern, 
the  Buckler  fern,  the  Hart's-tongue  fern,  are  among  the  largest  growers.  The 
common  brakes  grow  larger  than  any,  and  should  not  be  admitted  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  room.  There  are  ferns  that  have  a  similar  habit  to  that  on 
a  much  smaller  scale — as  the  various  sorts  of  polypody,  and  these  are  very 
useful  for  the  front  places  :  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  overgrown  by 
others.  There  are  a  great  many  ferns  of  dwarf  habit,  known  as  natives  of  this 
country,  yet  requiring  careful  management  to  induce  them  to  grow  in  a  fernery  ; 
the  Bue  fem,  for  instance,  seldom  lives  many  years,  except  in  the  hands  of 
very  clever  cultivators  :  but  there  are  plenty  that  oan  be  grown  easily,  and  it 
is  best  to  begin,  at  least,  with  them. 

2275.  Greenhouse  ferneries  maybe  made  in  every  way  similar  to  those  out- 
doors, only  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  with  the  same  view  as  to  shade  and 
moistxire.  If  in  an  open  spot,  the  top  must  be  furnished  with  blinds,  the 
syringe  must  be  kept  at  work,  and,  if  kept  close  and  warm,  the  ferns  will 
grow  luxuriantly. — F.  C. 

§  9.— Gardening  for  Smoky  Cities  and  Large  Towns. 

2276.  Already,  under  the  head  of  Window  Gardening,  ample  information 
has  been  given  in  these  pages  for  the  internal  floral  decoration  of  our  houses, 
wherever  situated,  whether  in  towns  or  in  the  country  ;  but  hitherto  little  has 
been  said  upon  the  subject  of  outdoor  gardening  as  applicable  to  our  cities 
and  large  towns,  where  black  smoke  prevails.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one 
that  the  vapour  arising  from  substancesin  a  state  of  combustion,  which  is  usually 
termed  smoke,  is  very  prejudicial  to  vegetable  life.  Without  taking  into 
consideration  the  deadly  effects  arising  from  the  diffusion  of  smoke  generated 
in  certain  factories — more  especially  chemical  works — which  is  fatal  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  substances  employed,  and  from  which  the  smoke  is 
evolved,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  gardener  to  have  to  combat  smoke  arising 
from  ordinary  coal-furnaces  and  the  thousands  of  chimneys  for  domestic  use 
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^vhich  surmount  our  crowded  dwellings.     Smoke  of  this  sort  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  two  parts, — gaseous   exhalations  and  certain  minute 
particles  of  carbonaceous  matter  called  soot.      Both  these  constituents  are 
capable  of  producing  more  or  less  injmy  to  the  bark,  leaves,  and  blossoms  of 
whatever  trees,   shrubs,  and  plants,    are  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
Soot,  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  is  a  decided  fertilizer,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a  stimulant  to  vegetation  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
diflferent  application  of  soot  from  that  with  which  vegetation  is  treated,  when 
it  is  found  struggling  for  existence  against  the  dense  masses  of  soot  which  are 
emitted  from  the  chimneys  of  our  populous  cities  and  large  towns.     The 
gaseous  vapours  charged  with  soot  form  a  black  gummy  coating  over  the 
stems  and  leaves,  which    prevents    the   respiratory  organs   of  plants  from 
performing  their  proper  functions  for  the  support  of  life.     Still,  so  tenacious 
is  Nature  of  her  own  rights,  that  even  in  the  most  murky  and  sooty  atmo- 
sphere something  green  will  be  found  growing.    Indeed,  the  traveller  through 
our  coal  districts  is   often    struck  with   the  luxuriance   of  the   corn   crops 
growing  even  up  to  the  pit's  mouth,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  large  trees 
have  been  able,  at  any  rate,  "  to  hold  their  own  "  in  the  severe  struggle  which 
they  have  had  for  years  to  maintain.     We  ourselves  have  vivid  recollections 
of  having  seen,  in  the  midst  of  "  the  black  country  "  of  South  Staffordshire, 
at  the  foot  of  Dudley-Castle  hill,  several  years  ago,  many  very  gay  gardens  in 
front  of  the  cottages  of  the  pitmen.     Though  Flora  and  her  attendant  train  of 
Nature's  beauties  rejoice  most  in  clear  fresh  country  air  and  the  pleasant 
places  of  the  earth,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  they  voluntarily 
banish  themselves  from,  and  cannot  be  invited  to  dwell  in,  the  dax-k  and  sooty 
regions  of   mining  enterprise  and  manufacturing  industry,  or  where  men 
densely  crowd  their  dwellings  together  for  purposes  of  business  and  profes- 
sional intercourse.     Of  course  it  would  be  as  useless  as  it  would  be  foolish, 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  all  sorts 
of  shrubs  and  plants  indiscriminately  ;  but  it  should  be  a  matter  of  thankful- 
ness that  some  sorts  will  grow,  and  that  experience  has  pointed  out  those 
which  will  flourish  and  do  best.     It  is  the  same  with  vegetable  as  with  animal 
life  ;  so  varied  are  the  gifts  of  Nature,  that  the  same  atmosjiheric  conditions 
are  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  individual,  nor  is  the  same  food 
requisite  for  its  support.     The  old  proverb,    "  one  man's  food  is  another's 
poison,"  may  be  made  to  apply  to  both.     It  is  not  every  'constitution  that 
can  stand  the   extreme  heat  of  the  drying-rooms  of  some  of  our  factories, 
much  less  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  those  stifling  chambers  to  which  our 
needlewomen  and  dressmakers'  apprentices  are  too  often  consigned  ;  and  so  it 
is  with  plants.     Attempt  to  grow  the  delicate  white  China  rose  within  the 
influence  of  London  smoke,  and  it  will  not  only  disappoint  you  in  flowering, 
but  in  a  short  time  the  plant  itself  will  wither  and  die,  while  the  common 
cabbage-rose,  and  even  the  maiden' s-blush,   under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, will  flower  freely  and  live  to  a  good  old  age.     It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  know  what  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  will  flourish  best;  and  such 
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knowledge  to  begin  with  will  be  the  means  of  saving  much  trouble,  disap- 
pointment, and  expense.  The  following  remarks  are  intended  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  those  who  are  not  unwilling  to  attempt  what  at  all  times  must  be 
regarded  as  "  gardening  under  difl&culties ; "  but  with  what  good  results  the 
attempt  may  be  made  let  the  Temple  Gardens  testify.  Greatly  changed  for 
the  worse  is  the  atmosphere  of  London  since  Warwick  prophesied — 

"This  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
Shall  send  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white 
A  thousand  soula  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

Yet  we  venture  to  affirm  that  the  great  earl  saw  nothing  half  so  gay  around 
him  as  may  be  now  seen  in  this  same  spot,  notwithstanding  dirt  and  soot. 
To  Mr.  Broome,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  these  ancient  gardens,  all 
who  live  irji^imoky  cities,  and  who  still  love  flowers,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
He  has  shown  what  may  be  done,  and  he  has  also  left  on  recoi'd  his  own  expe- 
rience as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  it.  "  Fresh  from  the  country,"  writes 
Mr.  Broome,  "  having  received  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  my  profession 
in  the  gardens  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  nobility,  I  was  but  little  pre- 
pared for  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  gro\\i;h  of  plants  in  the 
country  and  in  large  to\^Tis.  Those  which  in  the  pure  air  of  the  former  grew 
almost  spontaneously,  would,  notwithstanding  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them, 
barely  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  latter.  IMy  previous 
experience  availed  me  but  little  ;  I  had  almost  everything  to  unlearn  ;  how- 
ever," continues  he,  "I  set  about  my  task  with  diligence,  coupled  with 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  a  complete  triumph 
over  all  such  difficulties  as  were  not  insuperable." 

•2277,  Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  imagine  that  outdoor  gardening  under 
such  adverse  circumstances  can  liardly  repay  the  trouble  that'must  be  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  that  the  subj  ect  loses  its  interest  because  there  are  not  many  persons 
who  have  much  opportunity  or  convenience  for  availing  themselves  of  it,  so 
small  a  space  in  general  being  allotted  in  most  cities  and  large  towns  to  each 
house  beyond  the  plot  of  ground  which  it  actually  stands  upon.  But  why 
should  even  the  smallest  courtyard  not  be  turned  to  the  best  account  ?  Why 
should  any  open  space  be  deprived  of  a  green  tree,  a  few  shrubs  and  plants 
and  flowers,  to  ornament  it  ?  Why  should  the  back  drawing-room,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  even  in  good  houses,  have  nothing  better  to  look  out  upon 
than  bare  walls  and  a  dirty  pavement?  It  should  be  observed  that  turf 
grows  well  under  the  influence  of  smoke,  that  trellis-work  will  hide  any 
unsightly  object,  and  the  large  quick-growing  Russian  ivy  will  soon  cover 
a  wall ;  a  light  verandah,  also,  at  the  drawing-room  windows  may  be  made 
available  for  creepers.  The  common  nasturtium  will  do  well,  and  so  will  the 
different  varieties  of  tropseolum,  also  canariensis  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  do  not  suffer  from  drought,  for  drought  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  is  far 
more  injurious  to  plants  than  it  is  where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure. 

2378.  The  following  list  \vill  be  found  to  contain  most  of  the  trees,  shrubs. 
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herbaceous  plants,  and  annuals,  at  present  inti'oduced  into  this  country,  which 
are  not  so  susceptible  of  the  injurious  influences  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  as 
many  others,  and  which  are  consequently  suitable  for  our  cities  and  large 
towns  : — 


Morus  nigra. 

Taxus  baccats  and  fastigiata. 

Clematis  flamula. 

„        vitalba. 

„        montana. 
Magnolia  grandiflora. 

„        conspicua. 

„        glauca. 
Mahonia  aquilblium. 
Bypericutn  calycinum. 

„        datum. 

,,        Androsaemum. 
Acer  pseudo-platanus. 

„        rubrum. 
Negundo  fraxinif'olium, 
iEsculus  Hippocastauum. 
Staphylea  tni'olia. 

,,         pinnata. 
Ampelopsis  hederacea. 
Enonymus  europaeus. 
Ilex  aquifolium,  and  varieties. 
Rhamnus  Alaternus. 
Aristotelia  Macqui. 
Khus  typhinum. 

,,        Cotinus. 
Sophoria  japonica. 
Spartium  juneeum. 
Genista  purgans. 
Cytisus  Laburnum. 

„        alpinus. 

,,        scoparis. 
Eobinia  pseud-acacia. 
Wistaria  sinensis. 
Fagus  sylvatica. 
Mespilus  germanica. 
Chronathes  virgineum. 
Amygdalus  communis. 
Crataegus  oxycantha,  and  varieties. 
Pyrus  aucuparia. 
Philadelphus  grandiflorns. 
Eubus — varieties. 
Cornus  mascula. 

,,        sanguinea. 
Acuba  japonica. 
Sambucus  nigra. 
Viburnum  Opulus. 
Symphoricarpos  racemosus. 
Santolina  chamaecyparissus. 
Artemisia  Abrotanum. 
Khododendron  ponticum. 
Phillyrea — sorts. 
Syringa — varieties, 
Fraxinus— sorts. 
Bignonia  radicans. 
Jasminum  ofBcinale. 


Vinca  major. 
Lycium  barbarum. 
Plilomis  fruticosa. 
Daphne  Mezereum. 
Ulmus — sorts. 
Juglans  regia. 
Salix — sorts. 

Populus  fastigiata  and  nigra. 
Betula  alba. 
Thuja  occidentalis. 
,,        orientalis. 
Hedera  Helix,  and  varieties. 
Chrysanthemums — varieties. 
Helleborus  niger  (Christmas  rose). 
Aster — varieties. 
Sunflower. 
Achillea  lingulata. 
Dracocephalum. 
Lavender. 

Epilobium    angustifolium    (willow- 
herb). 
Mignonette. 
Hollyhocks. 
Dahlias. 
Sweetwilliams. 
Foxglove.  , 

Antirrhinum. 
Ageratum. 
Verbenas — varieties. 
Scarlet  geraniums. 
Alyssum. 
Polyanthus. 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Pinks. 
Carnations. 
Wallflowers. 
Mimulus. 
Hardy  phloxes. 
Pockets. 
Crocus. 
Snowdrop. 
Virginian  stock. 
Calceolarias. 
Gladiolus. 
Daisies. 
Heartsease. 
German  stocks. 

Dwarf  Roses. 

Rose  de  Meaui. 
Provence. 
Maiden's  blush. 

And  most    of   the    common   hardy 
annuals. 


2279.  The  above  list  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  ornament  and  gaiety. 
In  so  long  a  list  it  must  be  obvious  that  some  things  will  do  better  than 
others  j  but  all  are  worth  planting,  as  all  have  been  known  to  live  in  a  smoky 
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atmosphere.  Of  trees,  the  plane,  whicli  sheds  its  bark  annually,  and  the 
poplar  in  its  different  varieties,  are  decidedly  the  best  where  the  air  is  most 
charged  with  soot. 

2280.  Besides  chrysanthemums,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Broome,  a  very  fair 
display  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  year  of  other  hardy  flowers  which  will 
thrive  in  London  smoke,  and  may  be  grown  with  success  in  most  of  the  squares 
and  small  gardens  in  large  cities  and  towns.  And  to  those  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  wish  to  grow  a  few  plants  or  trees 
for  ornament  in  confined  places,  to  save  them  unnecessary  expense  in  pur- 
chasing what  will  not  grow,  I  here  give  my  thirty  years'  practical  experience 
of  what  I  have  found  to  succeed,  and  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers  through 
the  year.  As  a  winter  flower,  the  Christmas  rose  (Helleborus  niger)  does  very 
well.  Snowdrops,  too,  bloom  very  freely.  Next  come  the  crocus  and  tulips 
of  difi"erent  colom-s  :  these  do  remarkably  well,  and  if  planted  in  October,  in 
beds  or  good-sized  patches,  will,  in  March  or  April,  make  quite  a  show,  and 
form  a  pleasing  mixture  with  the  common  primrose. 

2281.  "In  the  middle  of  February  sow  round  the  crocuses  a  good  quantity  of 
Virginian  stock,  pui-ple  and  white  alternately :  the  leaf  of  the  crocus  shelters 
the  young  stock  from  the  frost  and  cold  March  winds  ;  and  when  the  crocus 
has  done  blooming,  either  cut  the  leaves  off  or  twist  them  round,  and  give 
them  a  tie  to  allow  the  Virginian  stock  fair  play.  This  comes  in  succession 
to  the  crocus,  and  when  sown  in  large  patches  in  beds,  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 
I  generally  plant  a  large  quantity  of  the  common  wallflower,  choosing  the 
darkest  varieties.  These  flower  a  long  time,  and  smell  very  sweet.  They 
should  be  planted  rather  deep,  and  require  a  good  quantity  of  water,  or  they 
soon  flag.  The  gladiolus  is  a  very  excellent  bulb  for  town  borders,  if  planted 
in  ]\Iarch  in  a  sti'ong  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  dung,  and  plenty  of  water 
when  the  hot  weather  sets  in.  The  daffodil  and  narcissus  do  very  well  Next 
come  the  white  candytuft  and  the  yellow  alyssum,  which  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  These  strike  from  cuttings  in  the  summer,  and  keep  in  a  cold  frame  all 
the  winter.  Next  come  the  Iris  germanica  and  the  rocket.  Daisies  and 
heartsease  do  well,  and  flower  a  long  time.  The  calceolaria  does  exceedingly 
well,  and  flowers  all  the  summer.  Cuttings  of  these  should  be  put  in  a  cold 
frame  in  October,  and  merely  require  the  frost  to  be  kept  from  them.  I  peg 
them  down  like  verbenas,  instead  of  stopping  them.  The  result  of  this  is, 
that  I  obtain  an  earlier  bloom  :  they  throw  out  their  laterals  quite  as  well,  and 
the  wind  is  prevented  from  breaking  them  off.  .  .  .  When  it  is  very  hot,  throw 
round  the  roots  a  little  mulch  or  mould,  to  keep  their  flowers  from  drooping. 
Intermediate  stocks  do  very  well,  and  flower  all  the  summer :  these  I  sow 
in  September,  under  a  hand-glass.  When  old  enough,  prick  out  three  or  four 
plants  in  No.  48  pots,  in  a  com^Dost  of  loam  and  a  little  rotten  dung,  taking 
care  they  do  not  get  too  much  wet.  In  November  put  them  in  cold  frames  for 
the  wintei',  never  watering  except  they  flag,  and  plant  out  in  February,  as 
they  will  bear  a  little  frost.  Scarlet  geraniums  do  very  well.  The  Ageratum 
mexicanum  does  very  well.     I  put  in  cuttings  in  October,  which  I  manage  to 
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keep  thvough  the  winter.  You  may  also  put  in  cuttings  of  this  in  the  spring, 
which  will  flower  very  eai'ly.  Verbenas  flower  well  all  the  summer,  but  are 
tlifiiciilt  to  keep  through  the  winter,  as  they  damp  off"  in  December  and 
January  for  want  of  better  air.  The  dark  clove- cai-nation  is  very  hardy,  and 
flowers  beautifully.  These  I  propagate  by  hundi-eds  in  the  autumn,  potting 
some  in  cold  frames,  and  letting  others  remain  out  of  doors.  The  sweet- 
william,  lupinus,  polyphyllus,  scabiosa,  antirrhinum,  polyanthus,  foxglove, 
and  lily  of  the  valley,  do  remarkably  well.  The  fuchsia,  if  planted  in  a  cold 
shady  place  in  summer,  flowers  tolerably  well,  but  must  be  attended  to  in 
watering,  or  the  flower  drops  before  opening.  Plant  them  in  leaf-mould, 
rotten  dung,  and  yellow  loam.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot  and  dr}'^,  cover  the 
sm-face  with  a  little  rough  rotten  dung.  The  mimulus  is  a  famous  town  flower, 
but  requires  plenty  of  water.  Some  of  the  hardy  phloxes  do  pretty  well.  The 
double  rocket  flowers  freely,  and  if  the  first  bloom  is  taken  off  when  faded, 
the  plant  will  bloom  again  as  freely  as  ever  ;  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
water.  I  would  recommend  neax'ly  all  the  common  hardy  annuals,  especiallj' 
branching  larkspur,  the  Phlox  Drummondii,  lupinus,  coreopsis,  &c.  Balsams 
do  vei'y  well  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  little  hotbed,  supposing  you  have  the 
convenience  to  make  one  ;  it  will  also  answer  for  china-asters,  and  when 
ready  to  be  planted,  mix  plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  rotten  dung  in  the  borders 
for  them,  as  they  do  not  bloom  freely  without  a  rich  compost,  and  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  tender  annuals  : 
they  are  poor,  sickly-looking  plants  for  town  gardening.  The  common  pinks 
do  exceedingly  well.  The  willow-hei*b  (Epilobium  angustifolium)  is  a  very 
showy  common  flower,  and  will  grow  anywhere.  Mignonette  does  well.  Sow 
it  for  early  blooming  in  January,  in  a  little  heat  in  48-pots,  in  light  mould  to 
turn  out.  There  are  numbers  of  herbaceous  plants  that  do  very  well,  such  as 
the  Michaelmas  daisy  (aster),  double  sunflower,  Achillea  lingulata,  Dracoce- 
phalum  speciosum,  sea-lavender  (Statice  latifolia),  and  a]l  hardy  plants  of  this 
class.  The  common  English  ferns  thrive  very  well  in  shady  parts,  by  watering 
every  day  in  hot,  dry  weather.  Plant  them  in  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  common 
sand,  and  mix  with  them  a  few  plants  of  periwinkle  and  some  rockwork  ;  but 
be  careful  not  to  disturb  them  while  forking  up  the  borders.  Hollyhocks  do 
very  indiff'erently,  and  are  not  worth  trying.  Dahlias  do  exceedingly  well  if 
well  supphed  with  water,  and  carefully  thinned  as  they  advance  in  size.  They 
ought  to  be  planted  very  early  in  the  spring  to  get  an  early  bloom  ;  as  they  are 
not  required  in  September,  the  chrysanthemum  taking  their  place,  I  generally 
cut  them  down  in  this  month.  Last  year  I  pegged  them  down  all  the  season, 
and  kept  them  close  to  the  ground  by  pruning,  and  they  bloomed  well.  You 
ought  to  be  particular  in  your  selection  not  to  purchase  hard-eyed  ones,  as  tho 
gromid  become;?  so  hot  and  dry  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  that  they  never 
bloom  fully  out.  Among  the  best  are,  Beauty  of  the  Grove,  Richard  Cobden, 
King  of  the  Yellows,  Mr.  Glennj',  Beeswing,  Brilliant,  Empress,  Annie 
Salter,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Fearless,  and  other  free  bloomers  of  this  class. 
2282.  "  Respecting  shrubs  and  deciduous  plants,"  continues  Mr.  Broome, 
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"few  of  these  do  any  good.  The  lilac  blooms  very  scantily,  but  does  well 
for  a  screen,  as  it  shows  a  little  green  in  the  summer.  The  Aucuba  japonica 
answers  in  sheltered  places.  The  enonymus  does  very  well  in  smoke,  and 
retains  its  foliage  ;  but  this  year  (1860)  the  severe  winter  has  nearly  destroyed 
it.  This  shows  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  many  other  shrubs,  and  requires  to  be 
covered  with  mats  on  very  severe  frosty  nights.  The  box,  holly,  and  privet, 
thrive  for  two  or  three  years  ;  rhododendrons  flower  freely  for  a  season,  with 
plenty  of  water,  all  through  the  summer.  The  hibiscus  rose,  or  Althaea 
frutex,  grows  and  flowers  remarkably  well.  The  Daphne  Mezereum  does  well, 
and  flowers  freely,  both  white  and  pink.  The  dwarf  roses,  such  as  Rose  de 
Meaux,  Cabbage,  Provence,  Maiden's  blush,  York  and  Lancaster,  are  now 
doing  tolerably  well  in  these  gardens,  considering  the  murky  atmosphere  they 
grow  in.  I  tried  some  dwarf  standards,  and  they  more  than  answered  my 
expectation,  as,  after  planting  them  in  good  maiden  loam,  and  attending  to 
their  watering,  some  bloomed  all  the  season.  Madame  Laffay,  Jacques 
Lafette,  Mrs.  Eliot,  G^ant  de  Batailles,  William  Jessey,  Due  d'Aumale,  and 
sevei-al  others,  gave  great  satisfaction  ;  but,  of  course,  they  require  attention 
in  taking  off"  the  seed  and  in  watering.  It  is  somethiug  to  have  a  rose  at 
all  in  this  smoky  town.  Those  grown  as  dwarfs  on  their  own  stocks  do 
much  better  than  those  worked  on  the  briers.  The  higher  they  are  from 
the  ground,  the  more  smoke  they  get  on  the  stems ;  consequently,  dwarf 
plauts  near  the  ground  are  best. 

2285.  ''  As  respects  forest-trees  nothing  does  so  well  as  the  oriental  plane,  in 
consequence  of  its  shedding  its  bark  every  spring  :  by  so  doing,  it  gets  rid  of 
the  soot,  which  sticks  to  other  trees  like  varnish,  and  which  there  is  no  getting 
off.  You  may  train  it  to  any  habit  you  please  by  pruning,  and  the  more 
confined  it  is,  the  better  it  does.  The  lime-trees  do  very  badly  ;  but  the  elm 
and  thorn  tolerably  well.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  a  capital  tree  for  London. 
Irish  ivy  does  very  well  where  you  want  to  cover  a  wall.  The  turf  stands 
smoke  as  well  as  anything,  and  when  the  situation  is  open,  looks  remarkably 
well.  Hundreds  of  children  freak  and  play,  and  roll  on  the  turf  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  every  summer's  evening,  and  when  they  are  closed  for  the  season, 
you  would  think  it  could  never  recover  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks,  with  a  little  rain 
and  rest,  and  a  slight  covering  of  fine  mould,  it  springs  up  like  a  mushroom. 
Should  there  be  any  very  bare  places,  I  break  it  up  three  inches  deep ;  sow  a 
little  mixed  lawn-grass,  cover  it  over,  roll  it  down,  and  it  is  up  in  three  weeks 
if  there  comes  any  rain.  Under  trees,  I  sow  the  Paris  everlasting  rj^e-grass, 
as  that  is  stronger  than  the  lawn-grass,  and  does  better  to  trample  on. " 

2284.  Such  is  the  practice  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  every  one  who 
wishes  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  gardening  under  the  most  un- 
toward circumstances  of  atmosphere,  will  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  them.  It 
is  strange  that  those  who  live  in  the  noble  squares,  and  about  the  inclosed 
crescents  of  our  large  towns,  and  especially  of  our  metropolis,  should  have 
remaiued  so  long  without  profiting  by  the  experience  and  example  of  Mr. 
IBroome.     Few  places  are  worse  kept  than  our  London  squares.     Their  cold, 
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dreary,  and  comfortless  appearance,  is  the  remark  of  every  stranger,  and  yet, 
in  a  general  way,  there  is  no  lack  of  wealth  in  the  dwellings  around,  and, 
doubtless,  the  means  for  their  impi-ovement  would  soon  be  found,  if  a  few  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  would  only  spare  the  time,  and  exert  a  little  energy 
and  taste  upon  the  subject.  Let  a  garden  committee  be  formed  in  each  square, 
or  wherever  there  is  a  space  of  gi-ound  needing  cultivation,  in  which  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  have  an  interest,  and  let  funds  be  raised  by  means 
of  i*ate  or  subscription.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  let  a  contract  be  entered 
into  with  some  I'espectable  nurseryman  to  keep  the  inclosure  in  good  order, 
and  gay  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

2285.  Many  of  our  large  nurserymen  would  take  the  contract  for  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  most  persons  would  imagine,  and  would  find  it  their  interest 
to  keep  the  place  as  gay  and  attractive  as  possible  ;  for  a  square  in  London,  or 
any  of  our  large  towns,  would  become  an  excellent  advertisement,  and  tend 
greatly  to  increase  the  business  connection  of  any  respectable  man.  Beyond 
the  trees  and  large  evergreens,  everything  should  be  the  property  of  the  con- 
tractor, who  would  thus  have  the  liberty  of  bringing  in  and  removing  whatever 
he  might  think  fit.  This  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 
engagement  on  both  sides  ;  for  very  many  things,  as  the  whole  list  of  American 
plants,  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  &c.,  will  flourish  well  for  one  season  in  smoke, 
but  if  left  longer  they  would  not  only  cease  flowering,  but  die.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  as  much  the  interest  of  the  committee  as  of  the  contractor,  that 
these  should  be  removed  late  in  autumn,  and  replaced  by  others  the  following 
spring.  The  inhabitants  would  thus  enjoj'^  a  succession  of  these  most  beau- 
tiful spring-flowering  plants,  and  the  contractor  would  sufier  no  loss  in  the 
exchange,  as  such  things,  and  many  others,  may  be  moved  at  their  proper 
season  without  the  slightest  harm. 

2286.  Mr.  Broome's  idea  of  conservatories  for  squares  might  then  be  car- 
ried out ;  for  the  contractor  would,  doubtless,  find  it  his  interest  to  erect  some 
light  ornamental  building  or  iron- work  for  his  own  convenience,  in  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  bedding-plants,  &c.,  for  the  square,  and  for  the  window  and  indoor 
decorations  of  the  houses  around,  when  all  such  things  would,  doubtless,  find  a 
ready  sale.  We  accord  fully  with  Mr.  Broome's  observation.  "  There  is  not 
a  square  in  London  that  would  not  be  much  improved  by  its  little  conservatory. 
Glass  is  cheap  enough  now,  and  the  cost  of  a  light  ornamental  framework  of 
iron  would  be  a  mere  trifle  among  our  rich  citizens  who  reside  in  that 
locality,  and  they  would  have  an  oi-namental  object  to  look  upon  from  their 
houses.  A  hot-water  apparatus  heated  with  coke  would  cause  no  nuisance 
by  way  of  smoke  :  in  fact,  the  artificial  heat  would  not  be  wanted  except  on 
very  frosty  nights,  as  the  air  of  London  is  much  warmer  than  that  in  the 
country.  Birds,  gold-fish,  and  many  interesting  things,  might  be  introduced 
to  amuse  the  younger  members  of  the  family." 

2287.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  said  much  about  the  necessity  of 
well  watering,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  deep  digging  and  plentiful 
manuring  are  not  less  essential  in  the  sooty  atmosphere  of  our  crowded  towns. 
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Every  year  the  collected  surface-soot  should  be  bui-ied  by  trenchmg  about 
18  inches  deep,  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure  be  worked  in  to  renovate  the 
soil. 


§  10. — American  Plants  and  Cape  Bulbs. 

22SS.  It  was  long  thought  that  American  plants,  as  the  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  kalmias,  ledums,  andromedas,  and  daphnes  as  are  generally  termed, 
would  only  grow  properly  in  bog-earth.  The  success  with  which  they  bloom, 
even  in  a  stiff  unmanageable  clay,  has  long  dispelled  this  notion.  Mr. 
Erriugton  has  also  aided  in  introducing  a  less  pedantic  style  of  growing 
these  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  shrubbery.  "  In  consequence  of  some  alter- 
ations at  Oulton  Park,"  he  says,  "  an  old  rubbish-yard  had  to  be  turned  into 
the  ornamental  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  an  elevated  mound  of  American 
shi-ubs  planted  on  the  site.  The  first  proceeding  was  to  burn,  or  rather  char, 
the  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  yard,  and  throw  the  ground  into  shape  ; 
and  a  coating  of  coarse  clayey  matter  happening  to  be  the  nearest  com- 
modity, was  spread  over  the  surface  a  foot  thick.  Next  we  applied  several 
loads  of  leaf-mould,  and,  finally,  three  inches  of  fine  heath-soil  from  Delamere 
Forest.  All  these  materials  were  thoroughly  blended  together  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  the  raw  and  ur  decomposed  rubbish,  as  it  came  up  again, 
being  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  On  the  mound  thus  raised  the 
shrubs  were  planted,  and  nothing  can  exceed  their  robustness.  The  ericas, 
especially,  exceed  all  I  have  ever  seen,  from  the  admixture  of  the  clay  mth 
heath  and  leaf-mould." 

2289.  The  materials,  with  their  proportions,  stand  nearly  as  follows  :— 
Sand  one  part,  clayey  subsoil  matter  two  parts,  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
two  parts,  undecomposed  vegetable  matter  five  parts.  "  At  the  bottom  of  all 
this  there  stiU  remained  a  quantity  of  rubbish  and  raw  vegetable  matter, 
which  the  roots  of  the  more  vigorous  plants  will  reach,  and  find  food  in 
abundance  in  due  time." 

2290.  The  following  materials,  to  abbreviate  Mr.  Errington's  papers,  all  of 
them  within  the  reach  of  most  persons,  may  be  made  to  form  a  compost 
adapted' to  the  culture  of  American  plants  :—Kotted  leaves,  spent  tan,  saw- 
dust, old  thatch  or  straw,  weeds,  grass-mowings,  and  vegetable  refuse  of  all 
kinds, — old  manure,  even  the  bottoms  of  old  wood-stacks.  Any  or  all  of  these 
in  a  decomposed  state,  blended  with  a  certain  proportion  of  garden  soil, 
may  be  rendered  fit  to  grow  American  plants  ;  but  as  it  is  the  character  ol 
all  decomposed  vegetable  matter  fit  to  enter  rapidly  into  the  composition  of 
the  vegetable  fabric,  to  subside  rapidly,  this  must  be  guarded  against  by 
employing  also  such  organic  matter  as  tree-leaves,  lumps  of  peat,  peaty  turf, 
or  other  vegetable  matter,  which  will  take  long  before  decay  takes  place. 
Where  old  tan  or  saw-dust  is  liberally  used,  the  leaves  should  be  fresh,  those 
which  have  been  used  as  linings  for  hotbeds  by  preference,  from  their  tendency 
to  mass  together.    Old  thatch  or  litter  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  the  whole 
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clump,  and  weeds  and  other  vegetable  refuse,  when  burnt  or  charred.  This 
compost,  with  a  subsoil  suflSciently  retentive  of  moisture,  and  situation  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  will  grow  these  beautiful 
shrubs  in  great  perfection. 

2291.  Rhododendrons  may  be  planted  in  masses,  clumps,  or  singly,  if  the 
soil  is  suitable.  This  noble  shrub  requires  a  soil  of  rather  stiff  and  tena- 
cious clay,  and  the  stations  prepared  for  the  plants  should  be  filled  with  a 
portion  of  this  soil,  mixed  with  peat-earth.  A  splendid  and  immediate  effect 
is  produced  by  forming  a  mound,  and  planting  them  upon  it ;  and  where  the 
space  permits,  this  effect  is  enhanced  by  placing  masses  of  rock  at  the 
base  of  the  mound,  and  bushy  specimens  on  the  ground-level ;  but  this 
requires  considerable  space,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  small  gai-den. 
The  best  use  in  a  small  garden  for  these  plants  would  be  to  mask  some  north 
wall,  which  was  high  enough  to  shelter  them  from  the  southern  sun,  and  not 
so  high  as  to  overshadow  them. 

2292.  The  Indian  azaleas  require  more  delicate  treatment  than  their  more 
hardy  congeners.  They  hve  and  grow  in  a  low  temperature,  however,  and 
are  not  materially  injured  by  a  few  degi-ees  of  frost ;  but  while  growing,  a 
moist  warmth  and  equable  temperature  are  essential  to  their  flowering  pro- 
perly. Their  bloom-buds  are  now  getting  forward,  and  if  there  are  any 
lateritias  or  prsestantissimas,  or  others  of  the  same  habit  in  the  collection, 
their  bloom  should  be  retarded  by  placing  them  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall.     Plants  only  which  show  no  bloom  should  be  re-potted. 

2293.  Pelargoniums,  calceolarias,  and  many  other  soft-wooded  plants,  will 
also  grow  in  a  low  temperature  ;  but  no  large,  full-grown  specimens  of  either 
can  be  grown  in  perfection  to  flower  in  the  summer  where  they  are  kept  in  a 
lower  temperature  than  50°  till  they  bloom.  The  former  i-equire  assiduous 
attention  now  ;  growing  plants  require  continual  watering,  so  that  they 
never  flag,  otherwise  the  lower  leaves,  which  are  essential  to  the  appearance 
of  the  pots,  become  yellow.  Manure-water,  prepared  from  equal  parts  of  cow, 
horse,  and  sheep  dung,  with  a  little  lime,  mixed  together  in  a  large  tub  of 
rain-water  so  as  to  form  a  paste  :  this  is  allowed  to  settle,  then  drawn  oflf  to 
keep  it  clear.  This  applied  once  a  week  for  the  present,  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  soft  water,  will  materally  increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  Cal- 
ceolarias now  require  a  final  shifting  into  a  light  rich  compost,  pegging  them 
down,  and  watering  cautiously,  and  fumigating  freely  for  the  green-fly. 

2294.  Cape  Bidhs. — Charming  in  their  foliage,  abundant  in  their  flowering, 
and  of  easy  culture,  these  plants  have  but  one  fault, — they  are  a  very  short 
time  in  flower.  Mr.  M.  Saul,  the  gardener  to  Lord  Stourton,  says  of  them, 
"  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  flower-gardens  perfectly  dazzling  with  scarlets, 
yellows,  and  blues  of  every  shade  ;  but  I  declare  I  have  never  witnessed  any- 
thing to  equal  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  some  beds  of  these  truly  delightful 
genera  which  I  once  saw  in  full  flower  in  the  open  garden.  They  were  pro- 
tected from  the  north  by  a  wall,  beluu',1  which  grew  a  row  of  trees,  and  con- 
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sisted  of  the  gladiolus,  ixia,  sparaxis,  tritonia,  watsouia,  and  anomatheca  ; 
all  remarkable  for  the  delicacy,  brilliancy,  and  distinctness  ot  their  flowers." 

2295.  In  the  open  ground,  a  south  border,  sheltered  by  a  north  wall,  is  most 
suitable  for  their  growth.  It  should  be  well  drained,  nothing  being  more 
prejudicial  to  them  than  a  wet  bottom  ;  the  soil  turfy  loam,  a  little  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  sand.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about  six  inches 
deep  any  time  in  October,  and  during  the  winter  months  the  bed  should  be 
covered  a  few  inches  thick  with  tan  or  dry  litter,  removing  it  as  soon  as  pretty 
fair  weather  sets  in  in  the  sj)ring. 

•2296.  When  grown  in  pots,  the  same  soil  will  suit  them  ;  potted  in  October, 
they  should  be  protected  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit.  They  will  require  little  or 
no  water  till  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring.  When  they  have  made  a  little 
growth,  they  may  either  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  border,  or  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  the  greenhouse  near  the  lights,  and  watered  regularly  to  keep  them 
in  a  growing  state  till  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  maturity  ;  water  must  then  be 
withheld.    When  at  rest  they  should  be  kept  quite  dry. 
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Abercorv  House  Gardens,  7. 

Absorbing  properties  of  calcium,  492. 

Acacias,  192,  337,  512,  568,   624. 

Acceieratiiis:  vegetation,  73,  74,  187,  189, 
190,  286,  629. 

Acclimatizinsr  plants,  463. 

Achimines,  470,  472,  513,  518. 

Achimines  coming  on  for  bloom,  419. 

Addison's  comparison,  6. 

Adenopheras,  464. 

Admirable  cucumber  or  melon  pit,  249. 

Adonis  flox,  270, 

Advantages  of  burning  soils,  46. 

Advantage  of  cabbaging  lettuces,  184. 

Advantage  of  decided  colours,  500. 

Advantage  of  groups  of  trees  as  shel- 
ter, 71. 

Advantage  of  eye-nails  in  walls,  85. 

Advantage  of  tall  trees  in  geometrical 
gardens,  101. 

Advantage  of  hollow  walls,  94. 
Advantages    of    Messenger's    system   of 

ventilation,  255. 
Advantages,    moral    and  sanitary,    of  a 

lofty  sire,  29. 
Advantages  of  protection  to  wall- fruit, 

325. 
Advantages  of  faggots  of  wood  in  road- 
making,  108. 
Advantatres  of  grouping,  707. 
Advantages  of  potted  roses,  648. 
Advantages  of  the  tubular  boiler,  259. 
Advantages     of     vigorous     stocks     for 

standard  roses,  641. 
Advantages  of    walls  with    a  southern 

aspect,  169. 
After-treatment     of      chrysanthemums, 

679. 
After-treatment  of  roses  in  pots,  652. 
Ageratnm  ccelest  nnm,  2/1,  380. 
Air  in  pine-huuses,  637. 
Air  essential  to  plants  in  bloom,  292. 
Al'insoas,  373. 
Alpine  bee,  442. 
Alumina,  22. 

Ameliorating  effects  of  lime,  46. 
American  plan  for  cuttings,  132. 
American  bliiiht,  387. 
American  garden,  401,  734. 
American  modes  of  storing  friut,  492. 
American  plants,  360,  699,  734. 
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1  Ammonia  the  chief  source  of  nitrogen, 

Aiiagallis,501. 

Analysis  of  soils  and  manures,  19,  522. 

Ancestral  orange-trees,  3. 

Ancient  vineyards  in  Britain,  4. 

Anc.dote  related  by  Sir  VV.  Scott,  7. 

Anemone, — its  propagation  and  cultiva- 
tion, 535. 

Anemone  -  flowering  chrysanthemums, 
673. 

Anemones,  358. 

Animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  73. 

Animal  origin  of  ciialk  hills,  15. 

Annuals  superseded  in  modern  garaens, 
304. 

Animals  in  reserve  garden,  l64. 

Annuals— sow,  356;  prick  out,  ib.;  har- 
den off,  id.  ;  planting  out,  id. 

Annuals  tor  autumnal  liloom,  458. 

Ante- garden  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
cetv,  61. 

Anti-con'osive  paint,  76. 

Ants,  143. 

Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  142,  373. 

Aphis-brush  for  cleaning  trees,  268. 

Apiary,  4:^4,  452,  520. 

Ai)paratus  for  prescrvmg  vegetables,  496. 

Apples,  73,  283,  328,  368,  412,  505.  511, 
565,  6J1. 

Apples,  suitable  soil  for,  7O8  ;  list  of  des- 
sert, 16.;  of  cooking  do.,  709. 

Apple^  and  pears  stored  on  shelves,  487. 

Ai)ples  stored  on  straw,  487. 

Appes, — when  to  gather.  482. 

Application  of  garden-walls,  82. 

Apiiiication  of  circle-grafting,  127. 

Application  of  Paxton's  patent,  250. 

Approach  to  ornamental  bridges,  1 12. 

Aijproach  grafting,  128. 

Approach  to  the  house,  26,  34. 

Apricots  excited  in  sprintr,  85. 

Aprirots,  73,  367,  412,  467,  507,  511,  675, 
7O8. 

April,— its  aspect,— 302  ;  etymology,  t'A.  ; 
the  first  blossoms  of  spring,  ib. ;  the 
garden  in  April,  303  ;  Apr  1  winds,  id. ; 
April  temperature,  id.  ;  April  rains,  303. 

Apricots  in  blossom,  324, 

Arborescent  ferns  of  the  coal-mea- 
sures, 13. 
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Architectural  gardens,  50. 

Architectural  slyle  of  conservatory,  243. 

Argyromyges  scitella,  141. 

Arrangement  for  disti'ibuting  water  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  59. 

Arrangement  of  a  single-acre  garden,  69. 

Arrangement  of  colours  in  ribbon  bor- 
ders, 556. 

Arrangement  of  flower-beds  at  Kew,  657. 

Arrangement  of  glass-houses,  49. 

Arrangement  of  the  kitchen-garden,  326. 

Arrangement  of  a  group  of  circular 
flower-beds  for  the  four  seasons,  305. 

Arranging  fruit  in  the  stormg-room,  491. 

Artichokes,  368,  508,  673. 

Artificial  cascade,  97. 

Artificial  and  solar  heat,  633. 

Artificial  rock-work,  101. 

Artistic  arrangement  of  plant-houses, 
625. 

Arums,  383,  464. 

Ashy-white  bell-moth,  190. 

Asparagus,  327,  343,  368,  409,  504,  508, 
673. 

Asparagus  from  seed,  327;  preparing  the 
bed,  ib.  ;  planting,  ib.;  watering,  ik. 

Asparagus  in  melon-pits,  1S6. 

Asparagus  as  grown  in  the  market- gar- 
dens, 461. 

Asparagus, — propagation  and  cultivation, 
561 ;  another  practice,  562 ;  French 
practice;  ib. ;  cutting,  ib. 

Asparagus  weighing  three  to  the 
pound,  2. 

Aspect  for  aridge-and-fnrrow  house,  242. 

Aspect  for  conservatories,  243. 

Aspect:  its  value  and  importance,  290. 

Aspect  of  the  bee-garden,  444. 

Aspect  of  the  year,  174. 

Atkinson's  hot-water  apparatus,  258. 

Atmosphere  of  the  plant- stove,  633;  of 
pine-houses,  637. 

August :  aspect  of  tlie  month,  49s  ;  tem- 
perature of  flowers,  ib.  ;  poetry^  ib. 

Auricula-beds,  314. 

Auriculas,  359,  373,  402,  549 ;  hints  on  the 
culture  of,  290,  293 ;  propagation  and 
cultivation  of,  534. 

Austrian  briers,  6O8. 

Autumn-flowering  chrysanthemums,  481. 

Autumn-flowering  plants,  345. 

Autumnal  bulbs,  504. 

Autumnal  crocuses,  359. 

Autumnal  roses,  352;  select  list,  353,  363 ; 
soil,  ib. 

Avenues  a  mile  long,  106. 

Average  temperature  of  January.  174. 

Average  fall  of  rain  round  London,  37. 

Ayr.-hire  rose  on  a  projecting  trellis,  89. 

Ayrshire  rose,  596. 

Azaleas,  191,  337,  372,  380,  415,  419,  4/0, 
472,  5I'J,  568.  624,  680,  735. 

Azaleas  :  early  flowering,  191. 

Back  road  to  a  house,  107. 
Bacon's  influence  on  gardening,  6. 
Bag  net  lor  Iruit-gathermg,  484. 


Balsams,  418,  472,  513,  568. 

Banks  of  ornamental  water,  148. 

Banksian  roses,  598,  647. 

Barbarous  starving  regimen,  178. 

Bai-  bee-hive  described,  452;  its  ad- 
vantages, 520. 

Barking  vines,  636. 

Basins  and  tanks,  274. 

Basket-beds  in  the  flower-garden,  665 > 
plants  suitable  for,  417. 

Basket-beds  of  ivy,  275. 

Baskets  for  gathering  fruit,  483. 

Bath  cos  lettuces,  183. 

Bathos  in  gardening,  9. 

Beans,  74,  368,  409.  410,  504, 508. 

Beaton's  suggestions  for  destroying 
insects,  257. 

Beaton's  hints  on  pruning,  645. 

Bedding  out,  177,  356;  for  early  display., 
357. 

Bedeguar,  or  ragged  robin,  140. 

Beds  on  gravel,  158  ;  on  grass,  ib. ;  beds 
for  mustard  and  cress,  188. 

Beds, — rake,  weed,  and  keep  clean,  458. 

Bee-feeder,  454. 

Bee-gardens  of  Poland,  453. 

Bee-hives  of  diff'erent  kinds,  447. 

Bee-keeping, — objections  to  changing 
locaUties,  519. 

Bee-keeping— joining  light  hives,  573. 

Bee-keeping  in  October,  633. 

Bee-slieds,  451. 

Bees,  their  natural  history,  433;  division 
of  labour  among  them,  ib. ;  numbers  in 
a  hive,  434;  honey,  435;  wax,  ib.; 
modes  of  taking  honey,  436;  swarm- 
ing, 439 ;  Nutt's  system  of  managing 
bees,  441 ;  storifying  system,  ib. ; 
Alpine  or  Ligurian  bee,  442  ;  its  recom- 
mendations, ib. ;  situation  for  the  bee- 
garden,  443;  Virgil's  experiences,  ib.; 
aspect,  444 ;  Milton's  advice,  ib,  ; 
plants  afi"ected  by  bees,  ib.;  best  kind 
of  hives,  ib.;  water  necessary,  ib.; 
buying  hives,  ib. ;  signs  of  swarming, 
445 ;  hiving  a  swarm,  446 ;  striking 
instance  of  coolness,  ib. ;  second 
swarms,  447;  best  bee-hives,  ib.  j  com- 
mon bell-shaped,  448. 

Bees,  feeding  of,  574. 

Beet,  333  ;  sowing,  ib, ;  thinning-out,  f5.; 
varieties,  334,  370. 

Beet- storing  for  winter  use,  495. 

Begonias,  340;  their  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, 471 ;  easy  cultivation,  ib.; 
choice  species,  ib. 

Bell-moth,  140. 

Belvidere  gardens  of  the  Vatican,  4S. 

Beneficial  effect  of  burning  clay,  45. 

Benefit  of  transi-'lanting  annuals,  164. 

Benefit  of  havi-ig  trees  on  the  north  ofe 
melon-grounds,  168. 

Beitemboisc  graft,  122. 

Best  and  cheapest  drains,  39. 

Best  form  in  Idving  out  grounds,  143. 

Best  season  for  inarcliing  camellias,  28". 

Best  mode  of  growing  gooseberries,  2bi, 
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Best  pipes  for  feeders,  43. 

Best  position  for  pleasure-ground,  149. 

Best  road  materials,  109. 

Best  soil  for  kitchen-garden,  166. 

Best   soil  to  cultivate  florists'  flowers, 
265. 

Best  sorts  of  early  peas,  18'2. 

Bevan's  (Dr.)  bee-hive,  448. 

Biennials, — transplEuit,    312;     sow,    ib.  ; 
divide,  ih. 

Binary  colours,  552. 

Blanching:  endive,  188,  405. 

Blanching  seakalc,  270. 

Blenheim  Lake— how  made,  7. 

Bloom  on  fruit,  484. 

Blooming-pots  for  roses,  650. 

Bog  plants,  and  bog  earth,  396. 

Bonding  or  tying  bricks,  84. 

Bonneraan's  discovery,  258. 

Borders  in  kitchen-gardens,  161. 

Borders — rake,  weed,  and  keep  clean,  458. 

Boundary-fence  to  grounds,  76. 

Bouquets— a  study  for  colour  in  laying 
out  flower-beds,  550. 

Bourbon  roses,  599;  for  pot-culture,  653. 

Boursaiilt  roses,  606. 

Bowiensisrose,  269. 

Brassica,  or   cabbage  plants,  315  ;    his- 
tor)-,  ib.  ;    early  cultivation,  3l6;  re- 
move   varieties,    ib.  ;     medicinal   pro- 
perties, jTi.  ;  Early  English,  317  j  cauh- 
flower,  ib. ;  broccoli,  ib. ;  seakale,  ib. 
modem  varieties,    318;    cabbage,  ib. 
savoy,    319;     Brussels    sprouts,     ib. 
broccoli,  ib.  ;  cottager's  kale,  320  ;  cul 
tivation,  321  ;  hints  on  sowing,  323. 

Brick,  favourite  material  for  walls,  S3. 

Brick  or  stone  walls  rendered  invisible, 
149. 

Brick  drains,  39. 

Brick  wall,  77. 

Bricks  tmequally  shrinking,  84. 

Bridgman's  raid  among  the  peacocks,  7. 

Brisson's  fountain,  97. 

British  Queen  strawberries,  283. 

Brocoli,  74.  280,  37I,  409,  412,  504,  510, 
503,  621. 

BroviTi— his  improvements,    6;    his  fol- 
lowers, ib. 

Brown  Dutcn  lettuce,  183. 

Brugmansias,  472,  512,  513 

Brushwood  drains,  39. 

Budding  roses,  399. 

Budding  fruit-trees,  i25. 

Bugloss,  464. 

Building  hot-beds,  185. 

Bulbs  in  borders,  362. 

Bulbous  plants,  357 ;  offsets,  ib. ;  time  for 
lifting,  ib. 

Burke's  ideas  of  art,  56. 

Burning  soil<! — how    done,   44;    its    ad- 
vantages, 46  ;  in  heavy  soils,  149. 

Burning  the  soil  of  old  gardens,  387. 

Burnt  clay  for  roads  and  paths,  45. 

Burnt  soils,  19. 

Bush-fruit  as  a  rot;ilian  crop,  507. 

Busy  season  in  the  greenhouse,  190. 
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I    Cabbage  Lettuce,  183. 

I    Cabbages,  "4,  200,   334,  37 1,  510,  563,  621, 

!       674. 

I    Cabbages :  their  history  and  cultivation, 

315—323. 
Cabbages  of  Ravenna.  2. 
Cactuses  as  window  plants,  679. 
Caie's  circular  flower-beds,  304. 
Caladiums,  339. 
Calandrinas,  270. 
Calcareous  soils.  111. 
Calceolarias,   134,    ig'',  281,  338,  356,  380, 

506,  513,  616,  716,  681. 
Calceolarias,  list  of,  716. 
Calceolarias  worth  cultivating,  481. 
Calcining  process,  45. 
Calcium,  its  absorbing  properties,  492. 
Calliopsis,  270. 
Camellias,  284,  337,  372,    415,    419,    47O, 

472,  512,  568,624,  680. 
CameUias  in  the  open  air,  401. 
Camellias,  cause  of  buds  dropping.  625. 
Camellias  require  protection  from   cold 

currents,  19 1. 
Campanula,  270. 

Canals  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  64. 
Canals  made  for  bridges,  3. 
Canisters  for  preserving  fruit,  492. 
Cannon  Hall  grape,  374. 
Canterbury  bells,  358. 
Canvas  for  protecting  fruit,  89. 
Capability  Brown,  7. 
Cape  bulbs,  735. 
Capillaiy  attraction,  37. 
Capsicums  and  tomatoes,  289. 
Capsicums,  478. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  525. 
Carbonic  acid  as  an  agent  in  forming 

soil,  17. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  consumed  by  plants, 

633. 
Carbonic  acid  in  rain-water,  1 7. 
Carboniferous  system,  12. 
Cardoons, 279,  504,  563.  &2Q,  673. 
Carnations,  359,  402,  504,  549,  672,  703  ; 

list  of,  ib. ;  fancy  class,  ib. 
Carnations :    propagation    and    cultiva- 
tion, 536. 
Carnations  under  glass,  273. 
Carrots,  74.  280,  332,  369,  378,  409,  411, 

504,  509,  620,  673. 
Carrots,  storing  for  winter  use,  495. 
Carthusian's  garden  scheme,  66. 
Cascade  at  the    Horticultural  Society's 

Gardens,  60. 
Caterpillars  on  gooseberries,  414. 
(;a'tle  barking  trees,  145. 
Cauliflower  seeds,  280. 
Cauliflowers,  371,378,409,412,  505,  510, 

563,  621,  674. 
Cause  of  a  burr  or  swelling  on  fruit-trees, 

130. 
Cause  of  harinessin  water,  31. 
Cause  of  decay  in  apricot-trees,  367. 
Cause  of  complaint  of  bad  seid,  l6u. 
Caution  required  in  applying  manures,  73. 
Caution  in  handling  delicate  plants,  123. 
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Cautions  to  be    obsened   with   frosted 

plants,  136. 
Celery  plant:  its  history,  558;  propaga- 
tion, ib. ;  Mr.  Cuthill's  cultivation,  i7».  ; 
other  modes,  ib. ;  Mr.  Judd's  mode, 
559;  Mr.  Mcintosh's  mode,  560 ;  Mr. 
R.  Fish's  system,  ib.;  lifting,  56l ; 
varieties,  ib. 

Celery,  74,  278,  368,  410,  508,557,  620,6/3. 

Celery  from  seed,  327  ;  pricking  out,  ib.  ; 
plantUig  in  trenches,  328;  watering, 
ib.;  earthing-up.  ib.-.  another  method, 
ib. ;  blanching  in  pipes,  ib.  ;  best  sorts, 
329. 

Centauroa  gymnocarpa,  6S9. 

Chalk  fcrmalions,  14. 

Chalk  and  clay  for  garden-walls,  90. 

Chalk  hills,  14. 

Changes  of  temperature  dangerous,  623. 

Changing  floor-boards  in  winter,  639. 

Characteristics  for  a  garden  site,  29. 

Charcoal  for  preserving  fruit,  487. 

Charm  of  British  lawns,  153. 

Charm  of  the  conservatory,  677. 

Charred  cow-dung,  527. 

Charring  stakes  and  supports,  76. 

Charring  soils  and  manures,  428. 

Chatsworth  :  when  laid  out,  6. 

Chaumontelle  pear,  141. 

Cheerfulness  of  the  conservatory  in 
November,  676. 

Chemical  action  of  water,  18. 

Chemical  agents,  17- 

Chemical  constituents  of  soils,  11,  19. 

Chemical  effects  of  burning  soils,  46. 

Cherries,  73,  412,  413,  425,  467,  505,  566, 
568,  675. 

Cherries  introduced  into  Britain,  4. 

Chervil,  330,  370 

CheselBank,  13. 

Chevreul's  prmciples  of  colour,  532. 

Chief  feature  of  the  gardenesque  style, 
51. 

Chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  levelling, 
152. 

Chief  use  of  grafting,  119. 

Chief  constituents  of  clay,  17. 

Chiltern  Hundreds  hiUs,  14. 

China  asters,  403. 

China  rose  for  pot-culture,  653. 

Chinese  fishponds,  101. 

Chinese  primroses,  513. 

Cliinese  primi'oses  in  winter,  627. 

Chinese  roses,  601. 

Chlorine,  23. 

Choice  deciduous  shrubs,  393. 

Choice  of  a  garden  site,  26. 

Choice  of  site  for  plant  structure,  242. 

Choice  of  window-plants,  290. 

Chorozemas,  337;  their  managrement, 
415;  soil,  ib.;  propagation,  416;  pot- 
ting, {6.;  watermg,  ib.-.  enemies,  417; 
species  in  cultivation,  417- 

Chrysanthemum,  270 ;  its  history,  351; 
seedlings,  !&.;  cuttings,  ib.;  after-cul- 
tivation, ib. ;  pomponei  ^  select 
lists,  352. 


Chrysanthemums,  481,  501,  543,  627,  677, 

678. 
Chrysanthemums   in   the    conservatory, 

679. 
Cicero  and  his  gardens,  2. 
Cider  counties,  485. 
Cinerarias,  286,  419,  681. 
Circle-grattuig,  121. 
Circular  beds  at  Putteridgebury,  556. 
Circular  ribbon-border,  658. 
Clamping  potatoes,  494. 
Clarke's,      Dr.,    process    for     purifving 

water,  31. 
Clarkias,  2/0. 
Clay  pipe-drains,  39. 
Clay  soils,  11. 
Clay-slate  system,  12. 
Cleaning  for  winter,  633. 
Cleanliness  essential  to  health  in  plants, 

628. 
Clearing  the  walls,  674. 
Clear  manure-water  for  camelhas,  235. 
Cleft  or  tongue-grafting,  121. 
Climate  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 

176. 
Climbing-plants,  372;  selection  of,   417; 
winter- training,  418;  watering,  ib. 

Climbing  plants  for  conservatory,  417- 

Climbing  roses,  644. 

Climbing  roses  for  pot-citlture,  653. 

Climbing'  roses  in  pots,  651. 

Clintonia  pulchella,  271. 

Clipped  yews  first  introduced,  6. 

Clipping  box,  400  ;  and  evergreen  hedges, 
362. 

Cloth  of  Gold  roses  in  pots,  652. 

Club  disease  among  the  cabbage  tribes, 
507. 

Clubbing  in  broccoli,  146. 

Clumping  system  of  flower-beds,  £01. 

Clumps  for  massing,  312. 

Coal-ashes  for  potted  plants,  293. 

Coal-ashes  to  protect  peas,  281. 

Coal-measures,  12. 

Colchicums,  359. 

Cold, — its  effect  on  plants,  G27. 

Cold  frames,  637,  723. 

Cold-pits,  717- 

Collecting  soils  and  manures,  428. 

Collecting  seeds,  496. 

Collections  for  herbaria,  496. 

Colhnsias,  270. 

Colour  of  lodge  gates,  81. 

Colour  of  red  sandstone  due  to  oxide  of 
iron,  12. 

Combination  of  colours,  553. 

Combu-.tible  elements  of  soils,  19- 

Commercial    results    of  fruit-gathering, 
484. 

Comparative  heat  in  difi'erent  latitudes, 
176. 

Complementary  colours,  537. 

Components  of  pla  t-',  115. 

Composition  for  destroying  insects'  eggs, 
145. 

Composition  for  preventing  oxidization, 
^1' 
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Composition  of  composts,  73. 
Composition  of  common  soil,  18  ;  of  good 

garden  soil,  ih. 
Compost  for  calceolarias,  IQO. 
ConiMOst  for  roses,  641 ;  for  potted  roses, 

648. 
Compost  for  American  plants,  6si,  735. 
Compound  colours,  532. 
Concrete  as  a  covering  for  vine  borders, 

685. 
Congruity  of  the  garden,  33. 
Connection  of  different  levels,  149. 
Conservatories,  their  erection,  242. 
Conservatories  should  be  attached  to  the 

house,  49. 
Conservatory,  arrangement  of,  626. 
Conservatory  of   the    Horticultural  So- 
ciety, 63. 
Conservatory  in  winter,  677. 
Con-^ervatory :    its  proper    temperature, 

626. 
Conservatory:  hints  on  arranging,  414  j 

ventilating,  415. 
Conservatory  routine,   189,  242,  289,  336, 

372,409,  512,568,  677. 
Conservatory,  a  huge  Wardian  case,  676. 
Considerations  bef)re  draining,  36. 
Constituents  of  the  London  basin,  18. 
Contents  of  Thames  water,  31. 
Continuous  flowering  plants,  271. 
Contrasting  colours,  551. 
Contrivances  for  gathering  fruit,  4S3. 
Convolvulus,  270. 

Convulsions  of  the  coal-measures,  13. 
Cool  and  warm  colours,  558. 
Coping  for    walls,  87;     projecting,    88; 

waterproof,  92. 
Cork  sawdust  for  packing  fruit,  488. 
Corn  salads  for  vvniter  use,  74,  517. 
Corridors,  Horticultural  Gardens,  64. 
Cos  lettuces,  183. 
Cost  of  conservatory,  244. 
Cost  of  burning  clay,  45. 
Cost  of  edgings,  158. 
Cost  of  working  fountains,  95. 
Cost  of  garden  works.  65. 
Co«-t  of  greenhouses,  256. 
Cottage  gardens,  72,  336,  378,  432. 
Cottatre  architecture,  66. 
Cottage  gardens  with  the  Romans,  10. 
Cdttager's  beehive,  449. 
Cotyledons,  117. 
Courage  of  a  young  girl,  447. 
Coverings  for  hotbeds  in  frost,  185,  188, 

686 
Cow-dung  :  its  properties,  523. 
Cowley's  wish  for  a  garden,  28. 
Crassulas,  501. 
Creeping  plants,  399- 
Cress,  370. 

Cretaceous  or  chalk  formation,  14. 
Criterion  of  fertility,  186. 
Crocuses,  359,  684. 
Crocuses  planted  in  ribbon-beds,  179. 
Cropping  a  market-garden,  460. 
Cropping  and  manuring,  146. 
Crops  on  fruit-borders,  70. 


Crops  to  be  got  in  the  ground  in  January, 
181. 

Cross-shaped  beds,  276. 

Crown-grafting,  132. 

Crown  imperials,  359. 

Cucumbers,  74,  288,  342,  377,  472,  477, 
515,  722. 

Cucumber-beds,  289;  pits,  426;  on  trel- 
lis, 427;  in  tubes,  ib.;  in  the  open  air, 
427. 

Cultural  considerations  in  arranging 
plant-houses,  626. 

Culture  of  flowers  under  glass,  284. 

Culttire  of  fruit  under  glass  (see  Fruit). 

Culture  of  melons,  186. 

Cup-training  fruit-trees,  567. 

Currants,  74,  325,  414,  468,  505,  511,  675, 
710. 

Curved  walls,  91. 

Customs  round  London  in  sowing,  181. 

Cut  grapes  hung  up  to  ripen,  636. 

Cuttings  132;  from  rare  dahlias,  179} 
from  melons,  289;  from  nedding- 
plants,  548 ;  from  pines,  637 ;  from 
conservatory  plants,  680. 


Dahlias,  359,  402,  504,  549,  672. 
Dahlias :    their  history,   345 ;    seedlings, 

if).;  dividing  roots,  ib.;  cuttings,   ib.; 

preparing  beds,  ib. ;  after-culture,  348. 
Daisy. hoe,  145  ;  daisies  on  lawns,  ib. 
Daisy  rake  and  fork,  391. 
Dalkeith  Palace  fruit-room,  492. 
Damask  roses  for  pot-culture,  653. 
Danger  to  florists'  flowers  Irom  sudden 

storms,  531. 
Daphnes,  360. 
Darkness   favourable    to    fruit-keeping, 

486. 

Decayed  pear-tree,  how  to  I'enew,  115. 

Decayed  wall-trees,  389. 

December :  aspect  of  the  month,  690  ; 
temperature,  ib. ;  v^ild  flowers,  69 1. 

Decided  colours  recommended  in  flower- 
beds, 356. 

Deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  136,689. 

Deciduous  trees,  696. 

Decorated  roses,  644. 

Deep  drains,  39. 

Deepeners  hi  vegetation,  170. 

Definition  of  drainage,  43. 

Depth  for  planting  crocuses,  179. 

Description  of  a  conservatory,  243. 

Description  of  garden  and  pleasure* 
houses,  51,  52,  53,  54. 

Description  of  garden,  148,  149. 

Description  of  greenhouse,  253. 

Description  of  hot- WHter  apparatus,  257. 

Description  of  hot-WHter  tank,  261. 

Description  of  kitchen-garden,  16I. 

Description  of  natural  fountain  or  spring, 
96. 

Description  of  Messenger's  boilers,  260. 

Description  of  Messenger's  patent  glaz- 
ing, 255. 
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Description  of  Messenger's  system  of  ven- 
tilation, 254. 

Description  of  plan  of  gardens,  156. 

Description  of  plan  of  carriage-drive,  105. 

Description  of  plans  for  cottage-garden, 
72. 

Description  of  plan  of  pleasure-gardens, 
68. 

Description  of  Paxton's  hothouses,  247. 

Description  of  the  picturesque  style  of 
gardens,  51. 

Description  of  plan  for  a  single-acre  gar- 
den. 70,  71. 

Description  of  plan  of  kitchen- garden, 
1/1. 

Description  of  road-side  gratings,  lOQ. 

Description  of  the  flowing  well  of  the 
Peak, 37. 

Description  of  the  great  house  at  Chats- 
worth,  244. 

Description  of  plan  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  63. 

JDesign  for  forming  an  ornamental  canal, 
98;  for  planting  circular  beds,  662  j  for 
ribbon-borders,  659. 

Destruction  of  old  gardens,  8. 

Destructive  effects  of  roots  on  rocks,  18. 

Detached  glass-hou>es,  49. 

Deteriorators,  or  cabbage  tribe,  171. 

Devastations  committea  by  "  improvers," 
8. 

Development  of  insects,  139. 

Devonian,  or  old  red-stone  rock,  12. 

Dew-point,  398. 

Diagonal  flower-beds,  663. 

Dictum  of  Shenstone,  110. 

Different  modes  ot  applying  heat,  256. 

Different  modes  of  burning  clay,  45. 

Different  mode  of  training  fruit-trees, 
282. 

Different  modes  of  taking  honey,  436. 

Digging  and  trenching,  706. 

Digging,  forking,  and  scarifying,  177. 

Dimensions  of  a  range  of  houses,  189. 

Direction  of  carriage-drive,  106. 

Direction  of  sewers,  drains,  and  water- 
pipes,  50. 

Directions  for  striking  cuttings  of  ver- 
benas, geraniums,  calceolarias,  petu- 
nias, and  other  herbaceous  plants,  616. 

Disbud'ling:  its  object,  368. 

Disbudding  fruit-trees,  367. 

Disbudfiing  roses,  649. 

Disbudding  rose-trees,  642. 

Distinct  character  in  flower-beds,  662. 

Distmctness  of  outline  in  flower-beds, 
356,  500. 

Divers  forms  of  oxygen,  47. 

Diversity  of  opinion,  108. 

Dividing  edging-plants,  400. 

Division  of  labour  among  bees,  434. 

Docks  and  dandelions,  145. 

Dormant  period  of  stove-plants,  633. 

Double-banded  ribbon  borders,  657. 

Double-flowering  perennials,  503. 

Double  grafting,  121. 

Double  ribbon  borders,  659. 


Double  Roman  narcissus,  683. 

Double  wallflowers,  501. 

Double  yellow  hyacinths,  682 ;  ditto  white 

ditto,  ib.;    ditto  blue  ditto,   ib.-^    ditto 

red  ditto,  ib. 
Drainage,  50,  72,  265. 
Drainage  for  free-growing  plants,  285. 
Drcdnage  for  kitchen-garden  paths,  169. 
Drainage  of  melon-ground,  69. 
Drainage  of  roads,  lOS. 
Drainage  of  potted  plants,  292. 
Draining  an  area  of  country,  40. 
Drain-pipes  recommended,  39. 
Drains  of  the  kitchen-garden,  173. 
Dressing  beds  for  choice  ranunculuses, 

180. 
Dressing  to  destroy  eggs  of  uvsects,  145. 
Drone,  or  male  bee,  458. 
Drooping  and  pillar  roses,  640. 
Dry  atmosphere  and   low   temperature, 

633. 
Di7ness  conducive  to  heat,  30. 
Drying  ground,  72. 
Dry  soil  and  subsoil  necessary,  29. 
Dubreuil's  fruit-room,  491. 
Dung-beds :  how  prepared,  289. 
Durability  of  reed-mats,  267. 
Durability  of  roads,  108. 
Dutch  flower-garden,  660. 
Dutch  gardens,  50. 
Dutch  mode  of  heating  houses,  257, 
Dutch  style  of  gardening,  3. 
Dwarf  Bourbon  roses  for  pots,  654  ;  dwarf 

China  roses  for  ditto,  ib. 
Dw?.rf  feather-grass  for  edgings,  306. 
Dwarf  fruit-trees:  their  treatment,  508. 
Dwarf  noisette,  654. 
Dwarf  standards,  297. 
Dwarf  peas,  74. 
Dwarf  trees,  408. 
Dwarfing  box-edgings,  390. 
Dwarfing  fruit-trees,  7O8. 


Early  Applks,  73. 
Early  carrots,  I87. 
Early  celery,  504. 
Early  cherries,  73. 
Early  flowers,  190. 
Early  growth  in  pelargoniums,  629. 
Early  pears,  73,  74,  182. 
Early  plums,  73. 
Early  potatoes,  187. 
Early  winter-housing  of  plants,  625. 
Earwigs,  143. 
Economical  flues,  478. 
Economical  hotbed,  185. 
Economical  system  of  hothouses,  246. 
Economical  wall,  85. 
Economy  of  firm-growing  trees,  161. 
Economy  of  orchard-houses,  gi. 
Economy  of  small  gardens,  241. 
Economy  of  wrought-iron  gates,  81. 
Edging  for  beds,  158. 
Eflging  for  kitchen-garden,  161,  273. 
Edging;  repairing  gaps,   312 j  watering, 
ib. ;  trinuning,  ib. 
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Edgini^-plants,  399- 

Edging-plants:  dwarf  feather-grass,  406^ 
Festuca  glauca,  ib. 

Edgings  of  box,  72. 

Effect  of  darkness  on  plants  in  winter, 
681. 

Effect  of  embankments,  66. 

Effect  of  frost  on  apricots  in  spring,  85. 

Effect  of  frost  on  rapid-growing  plants, 
164. 

Effect  of  the  position  of  carriage-roads, 
103. 

Effects  of  chloroform  on  the  sensitive 
plant,  116. 

Effects  of  drainage,  36. 

Effects  of  deep  box-edgings,  65. 

Effects  of  handling  delicate  fruits,  493. 

Effects  of  heat  on  ripe  gi'apes,  685. 

Effects  of  heavy  rains,  673 ;  necessity  of 
drainage,  id. 

Effects  of  laudanum  or  arsenic  on  plants, 
116. 

Effects  of  lime  applied  to  the  soil,  46. 

Effects  of  moist  soil  on  house  and  gar- 
den, 30. 

Effects  of  washing  on  plants,  628. 

Efficiency  of  u-on  fences,  77. 

Electric  properties  of  the  air,  525. 

Elevation  of  lean-to  fruit-house,  25/. 

Elevation  of  Messenger's  boiler,  259. 

Elevation  necessarj'  tor  a  good  site,  32. 

^Elevation  of  a  range  of  vineries,  241. 

Elm-trees  in  pleasure-grounds,  697. 

Embellishments  for  groups  of  beds,  159. 

Endive,  74,  188,  370,  411,  505,  564,  621, 
698. 

English  cottage-gardens,  10. 

English  or  picturesque  style  of  gar- 
den, 8. 

English  style  of  gardening,  7. 

Epacridae,  337,  380. 

Epiphyllum  truncatnm,  714. 

Eragrostis  of  sorts,  306. 

Eranthemums,  513. 

Erianthis  ravenna,  306. 

Erica,  or  heaths  :  their  general  treatment, 

420. 

Ericas,  699, 

Erisimum  Perofsklanum,  270. 

Ermonville  gardens,  8. 

Erratum,  p.  2,  for  "  asparagus  weighing 
three  pounds,"  read  "  three  to  the 
pound." 

Errington  on  massing  beds,  500. 

Errington's  order  of  rotation,  172,  170. 

Espalier  trees,  412. 

Espaliers :  summer-training,  468. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  715. 

Eutoca  viscida  alba,  270. 

Evaporation,  37. 

Evelyn's  idea  of  the  agreeable,  4. 

Evergreen  hedges,  393. 

Evergreen  shrubs,  696,  698. 

Evergreen  rose,  its  varieties  and  cultiva- 
tion, 597,  647. 

Example  of  approach-grafting,  128. 

Excess  of  soil,  150. 


Excellent  house  for  sheltering  bedding 
out  plants,  249. 

Excellent  plan  of  setting  runners,  136. 

Excellent  vinery  and  fruit-house,  247. 

Exchanging  garden-mould  for  fresh  soil, 
388. 

Exciting  composts,  266. 

Expedients  to  prevent  evaporation,  418. 

Expedients  for  retaining  heat  in  the  hot- 
bed, 289. 

Experiment  of  Von  Helmont,  17. 

Experiments  of  Brisson,  97. 

Experiments  of  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society,  84. 

Experiments  of  Rev.  J.  Laurence,  89. 

Extensive  and  cheap  range  of   houses, 
250. 

Extent  of  kitchen-garden,  169. 

Extra  liability  to  msects  with  permanent 
cophig,  92. 


Facade  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  64. 

Faggots  in  road-making,  108. 

Falling  or  bruised  fruit,  482. 

Fallowing  a  cure  for  club,  507. 

Fallowing  for  weeds,  387. 

Fan  system,  282. 

Fancy  dahlias,  702. 

Fancy  geraniums,  list  of,  632. 

Fancy  ribbon  borders,  305. 

Fantastic  gardens  of  Ermonville,  8. 

Farm  and  villa  architecture,  68. 

Farm-gardens,  387. 

Favourable  form  of  pine-pit,  249. 

Favourable  season  for  pruning  goose- 
berry-trees, 284. 

Feather-grasses,  306. 

February:  aspect  of  the  month,  210  j 
flowers,  211 J  temperature,  id. 

Feeder-drains,  43. 

Feeders  and  condensers  for  bees,  639. 

Feeding  bees  in  winter,  639. 

Fence  separating  the  garden  from  park, 
78. 

Fences  for  suburban  residences,  77. 

Fences  in  Ireland,  75. 

Fences,  walls,  and  shelters,  75. 

Fern-leaves  as  a  bed  for  stored  fruit,  487. 

Ferns,  286,  384,  723. 

Fertilization  of  pinks,  459. 

Fertilizing  properties  of  manure,  525. 

Fibrous-rooted  perennials :  how  in- 
creased, 358. 

Fig-house,  721. 

Figs,  the  third  crop,  633. 

Figs,  342,  374,  572,  686,  721. 

Figs:  stop,  414;  lay  in,  i7».;  water  with 
soap-suds,  ib.  ;  second  crop,  475. 

Figure-of-four  trap,  144. 

Filberts  for  storing,  494. 

Fire  an  ameliorator  of  soils,  44. 

Fishponds,  101  ;  a  costly  luxury,  ib. 

Flat  coping,  88. 

Flagstones  for  walks,  158. 

Fleming's  machine,  144. 
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Fleming's  salting-machine,  lOQ. 
Floriculture,  320. 
Florist-flower  garden,  530. 
Florists' flowers  :  polyanthus,  311  ;  auri- 
cula,   ib. ;     dahlias,    ib. ;     tulips,    ib. ; 

ranunculus,  ih. ;    carnations  in    pots, 

ib.;  pansies,  V6.;  hollyhocks,  26. 
Florists'  flowers,  220,  358,  401,  459.  504, 

671,  702. 
Florists'  flowers  characterized,  529. 
Flower-beds  at  Kew,  657. 
Flower-beds  and  borders,  394,   504,  547, 

613,619. 
Flower-garden,  215,  269,  356,  619,  668, 

701. 
Flower-garden  and  shrubbery,  175,  211, 

267,   303,    356,    .398,    456,    499,  547,  613, 

668,  691. 
Flower  propagation,  670. 
Flowering  grasses,  305. 
Flowering-plant  frames,  293. 
Flowering  shrubs  in  the  shrubbery-,  392. 
Flowering-well  of  the  Peak,  36. 
Flowers  of  the  months,  175,  211,  263,  303, 

355,  397,  465,  499,  545,  591,  635,  632. 
Flowers  and  shrubi  on  the  inside  edge  of 

the  ha-ha,  55. 
Flowers  under  glass,  676. 
Flued  walls,  94. 
Food  for  fishes,  101. 
Food  of  the  rose-beetle,  140. 
Forcing  fruit  in  winter,  634. 
Forcing-houses,  189. 
Forcing-houses  in  times  past,  188. 
Forcing-pits,  286,  633,  681. 
Forking  over  ground  in  frosty  weather 

177. 
Form  of  border  for  Paxton's  houses,  252 
Form  of  kitchen-garden,  161. 
Formation  of  flower-beds,  312. 
Formation  of  natural  soils,  1 1 . 
Formation  of  ovals,  155. 
Forming  drains,  43. 
Forsyth's  opinion,  83. 
Fossil  vegetation  of  the  coal-measares, 

12. 
Fossils  of  the  limestone,  12. 
Fountain     at    St.     Cloud,    96  ;    at   St. 

Petersburg,  ib. 
Fountain  of  the  Belvidere  Gardens,  10. 
Fountains,    fishponds,    and  ornamental 

waters,  95. 
Fountains  in  public  places,  ps. 
Four  leading  purposes  cf  fence^^,  76. 
Frame  asparagus,  290  ;  pota'^oes,  ib. 
Frame  for  bedding  plant*,  272. 
Frame  mats  of  reeds,  267. 
Frame  potatoes,  234,  378. 
Frames,  717. 

Frames  and  cold  pits,  634. 
Framed  gooseberries  and  currants,  508. 
Framework  of  the  globe,  12. 
Frauds  of  ituierant  flower-dealers,  290. 
French  beans,  28  <,  343,  369,  410,  411.  509. 
French  composition  to  protect  graft  from 

atmosphere,  120. 
French  geraniums,  list  of,  631. 


French  roses  for  pnt-culture,  65?. 

French  style  of  gardening,  3. 

Friable  earth  in  soils,  18. 

Friable  loam,  265. 

Fritillaria,  or  crown  imperial,  264. 

Frosts  and  blasts  in  spring,  89. 

Fruit-forcing,  571. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  in  market-gardens, 

461. 
Fruit-buds  ofpeaches,  325. 
Fruit-culture  under  glass,   186,  231,  237, 

340,  373.  423,  475,  514,  571,634,684,  717. 
Fruit-garden,  226,  281,  325,  367,  373,  412, 

467,  483,  510,  565,  621,  674,  675. 
Fruit-growing  in  greenhouses,  481. 
Fruit-houses,  482,  717. 
Fruit-preservation  in  November,  684. 
Fruit-room  described,  4S9. 
Fruit  stored  in  dark  vaults,  488 ;  stored 

in  drawers,  ib. ;  stored  in  shelves,  ib. 
Fnait-tree  borders,  388. 
Fuchsias,  373,  382,  4I8,  470,  513,  518,  568. 
Fuchsias  for  the  windows,  290. 
Fuchsias  :    select  list   of,  338  ;  cuttings, 

339 J    soil,  ib.;    potting,  ib.-.  tr^iining, 

ib. ;  watering,  ib.  ;  fruiting  fuchsias,  ib. 
Furnishing  baskets  and  vases,  399. 
Furnishing  flower-beds,  655,  657. 
Furnishing  flower-beds  for  spring,  sum* 

mer,  autumn,  and  winter  bloom,  305. 
Furnishing  the  garden,  163. 


Gall  Flies,  140. 

Garden  at  Putteridgebury,  1 57. 

Garden  arrangements,  60. 

Garden  of  Woollaton  H^ll,  6. 

Garden  frames,  184,  688. 

Garden  on  rising  slope,  149. 

Garden  literature,  4. 

Garden  nomenclature,  I19. 

Garden  pests,  506. 

Garden  walls,  81,  82,  389. 

Garden  at  Versailles,  3. 

Garden  in  August,  499. 

Garden  of  the  Duke  (  f  Grafton,  157. 

Garden  revolutions,  8. 

Gardener's  cottage,  position  of,  49. 

Gardeners  useful  to  cottagers,  291. 

Gardenesque  style.  51. 

Gardening  difBculties,  340  ;  variations  i 

weather,  ih.  ;  ventilation,  ih. 
Gardening  styles  and  garden  plans,  48. 
Gardening  as  an  industrial  art,  I. 
Gardens  at  Theobalds,  5. 
Gardens  near  smoky  towns,  726,  734. 
Gardens  of  Paradise.  7. 
Gardens  of  Ravenna,  2. 
Gardens  of  the  Romans,  1. 
Gardens  in  Scotland,  4. 
Gardens  of  a  single  acre,  69. 
Gardens  laid  out  in  Charles  the  Second'a 

time,  6. 
Gardens  of  Alcinous,  i. 
Gardens  of  our  ancestors,  10. 
Gardens  of  the  Caesars,  2. 
Gardens  at  Ermonville,  R. 
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Gardens  of  Hatfield,  5. 

Gardens  of  the  Italian  school,  64. 

Gardens  of  LucuUus,  2. 

Gates  across  a  carriaffe-road,  80. 

Gates  at  Hardwicke  House,  81. 

Gather  fruit  in  dry  weather,  4S3. 

Gathering:  and  storing:  fruit,  482. 

General  effect  of  sloping  banks  and  ter- 
races, 65. 

General  effect  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  64. 

General  rules  to  be  observed  in  pruning 
fruit-trees,  281. 

General  rule  for  gates,  81. 

Gentianella,  463. 

Geological  condition  of  the  British 
islands  at  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary 
formation,  l6. 

Geometrical  beds,  6l . 

Geometrical  designs  for  flower-beds,  65". 

Geometrical  flower-gardens,  101. 

Geometrical  style,  50,  55. 

Geraniums,  133,  462,  4/0,  501. 

Geraniums:  cultivation,  356,  3S0, 382,  503, 
512,  568. 

Geraniums,  462 ;  propagating,  ib. ;  after- 
treatment,  463. 

Geraniums  :  French  and  fancy,  630. 

Germination  described,  11 6. 

Gesnerias  :  treatment  in  bloom,  419. 

Gillyflowers,  358. 

Gishurst's  compound,  628. 

Giving  air  in  winter,  6/6. 

Glacis  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  62. 

Glacis  at  Glammis  Castle,  64. 

Gladiolus,  418. 

Gladiolus  :  treatment  after  bloom,  308  : 
to  increase  by  seed,  ib. ;  by  division, 
if}.;  to  store  away,  ib.;  planting  out, 
ib.;  best  sorts,  ib. 

Glass  corridors,  243. 

Glass  copings,  88. 

Glass  of  the  frames  to  be  kept  clean, 
293. 

Glass-houses,  49. 

Glass-houses  introduced  into  England,  6. 

Glass-honses  in  winter,  676. 

Glass  walls,  83. 

Glastonbury  thorn,  394. 

Glazed  horticultural  buildings,  241. 

Globe  artichokes,  330  ;  propagating,  ib. ; 
protection  in  whiter,  ib. ;  culture,  ib. 

Glossy  foliage  a  sign  of  health,  625. 

Gloxianias,  5fi8. 

Godeiias,  2/0. 

Gaheu's  method  of  preserving  beans, 
494. 

Good  gardening  a  test  of  a  good  house- 
wife, 2. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  283. 

Gooseberries:  propagation,  622  >  cultiva- 
tion, 623  ;  after-treatment,  ib. 

Gooseberries,   64,  74,  325,  414,  468,  505, 

506,  675. 
Gooseberries,  select  hst  of,  710. 
Gooseberries:     caterpillars,     142,     43  4; 


lime- wash  as  a  remedy,  ib. ;  soot-wate 
ib. ;  applications  to  the  soil,  ib. ;  sum 
mer  stopping  recommended,  ib. 

Gooseberries,  currants,   and.  raspberries 
in  kitchen-garden,  173. 

Gore  House,  Kensington,  57. 

Gorgeous  picture  of  a  garden,  27. 

Gourds,  405,  427;  sowing,  ib.  ;  soil,  ib. 

Gradation  m  laying  out  grounds,  55. 

Grafting  and  budding,  119. 

Grafting- paste,  120. 

Grape-vme,  405;   propagating,  ib.;  bor- 
der, ib. ;    planting,  ib. ;    pruning,  406 
fruiting,  407 ;    bagging  bunches,   408 
ripening,    ib.  ;    long-rod   system,    ib. 
spur  system,  ib. ;  varieties,  409. 

Grapes  of  the  best  sorts,  637. 

Grapes  on  a  wall  between  peaches,  172. 

Grapes  to  be  kept  dry  when  ripening,  423. 

Grapes,  685. 

Grass-edges,  109. 

Grass-walks,  504,  102. 

Grass-seeds  for  lawns,  761. 

Grasses :  flowering,  305. 

Gratings  on  the  sides  of  roads,  109. 

Gravel- walks,  358,501,  507. 

Gravel-walks :  break  up,  trim,   and  roll, 
312. 

Gravitation  as  a  mechanical  means  of 
destroying  rocks,  18. 

Gravity  of  water,  96. 

Gray's  pictures  of  gardens,  7. 

Great  chemical  agent,  17. 

Great  house  at  Chats  worth,  244. 

Great  improver  of  soils  and  climate,  36. 

Great  jets,  97, 

Great  secret  of  ancient  nature  revealed, 
15. 

Green    crop    on   newly-levelled  ground, 
153. 

Greenfly,  142. 

Greenfly,  how  to  eradicate,  325 ;  its  ra- 
vages and  remedy,  ib. 

Green  gooseberries,  74. 

Greenhouse,  190,  255,  337,  715. 

Greenhouse  climbers,  list  of,  481. 

Greenhouse  ferneries,  726. 

Greenhouse  temperature,  627. 

Greenhouses  in  former  times,  242. 

Greenhouses,  hothouses,  and  forcing- pits, 
246. 

Greenhouses  in  winter,  680. 

Greenwich  Park  laid  out,  6. 

Grey  or  silver  sand,  527. 

Ground  prepared  for  cabbage,  171. 

Ground-plan  of  houses  and  pits,  253. 

Ground  plan  and  section  of  roof,  243. 

Grounds  with  a  regular  slope,  151 ;  ground 
with  an  even  fall,  ib. 

Grounds  of  Gore  House,  58. 

Grouping  plants  in  plant-houses,  625. 

Grouping  of  flower-beds,  660. 

Groups  in  gardening,  156. 

Growth  of  plants,  398. 

Guana,  388. 

Gumming  in  fruit-trees,  145. 

Gypsophila,  270. 
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Ha-ha  Fence,  54,  79,  82. 

Half-hardy  annuals,  271,  358. 

Half-hardy  annuals:  sow,  .311;  protect 
by  mats,  ib. ;  mode  of  sowing,  312. 

Hamburg  grapes,  )74. 

Hammersmith  lettuce,  183. 

Hand-gathered  fruit,  483. 

Hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  1. 

Happiness  and  contentment,  28. 

Happy  rural  seats  of  various  breeds,  27. 

Hardwicke  House  flower-gardens,  664. 

Hard-wooded  plants,  291,  471. 

Hardy  annuals  blooming  in  April  and 
May,  305. 

Hardy  annuals,  such  as  lupines,  Flos 
Adonis,  lychnis,  mignonette,  &c.,  sown 
in  patches,  358. 

Hardy  biennials,  165. 

Hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  66. 

Hardy  fuchsias,  135. 

Hardy  hybrid  shrubs,  700. 

Harmonizing  colours,  655. 

Harmony  produced  by  plants  growing  up 
to  each  other,  457. 

Harvesting  soils,  522;  fruit,  482 ;  roots, 
494  ;  filberts,  ib. ;  vegetables,  495. 

Hatfield  House  gardens,  5. 

Hawthorn-hedges  :  how  made,  394. 

Hazel-loam,  24. 

Healthy-looking  plants,  625. 

Heat  and  air,  635. 

Heat  of  manure,  186. 

Heat,  solar  and  artificial,  633. 

Heath-house  temperature,  627. 

Heaths,  286,  337,  420,  512,  568,  627. 

Heaths :  their  propapration,  420 ;  soil, 
ib.;  pots,  ib.;  potting,  ib. ;  watering, 
ib.  ;  spring-flowering  species,  421 ;  sum- 
mer-flowering species,  ib. ;  autumn  and 
winter  flowering  heaths,  422;  general 
treatment,  ib. 

Hea\y  cattle-fence,  77. 

Hedge  and  wall  fence,  77. 

Hedges,  76. 

Hedges  of  quickthom,  78. 

Height  and  distance  of  ha-ha's,  79, 

Height  for  gates  on  carriage-roads,  80. 

Height  of  garden- walls,  80,  82. 

Height  of  prunmg  trees,  78. 

Heliotropes,  373,  380,  501. 

Herb  beds,  276,  707. 

Herbaceous  calceolarias,  481. 

Herbaceous  flowering. plants,  312. 

Herbaceous  grafting,  123. 

Herbaceous  plants  :  thin  out,  356; 
stake,  ib. 

Herbaria  collecting,  496. 

Herbarium,  496. 

High  keeping  necessary  for  shrubberies, 
393. 

High  keeping  the  first  element  of  suc- 
cess, 501. 

Highly-burnt  clay,  45. 

Hints  for  furnishing  a  Dutch  flower- 
garden,  660. 

Hints  tor  preparing  surface,  150. 

Hints  on  flower-beds,  657. 


Historical  sketch  of  gardening,  1. 

Hive,  448 ;  Dr.  Bevaii's  hive,  ib. ;  cot- 
tager's hive,  449 ;  Neighbour's  im- 
proved cottage,  450  ;  Neighbour's  wax- 
comb  observatory  hive,  ib. ;  bee-sheds, 
451;  the  bar-hive,  452;  bee-gardens  of 
Poland,  453 ;  the  beehive  of  Poleind, 
ib. ;  convenient  bee-feeder,  454. 

Hiving  a  swarm  of  bees,  446. 

Holcus  saccharatus,  306. 

Holland  House  gardens,  5. 

Hollow  bricks,  85. 

Hollow  walls,  85,  94. 

Hollyhock  :  its  hij'tory,  348  ;  seedlings, 
ib. ;  cuttings,  ib. ;  planting  and  stak- 
ing, jTi.;  after-cultivation,  ib.;  choice 
varieties,  351. 

Hollyhocks,  356.  509,  549,  672. 

Honey,  how  obtained,  435. 

Honey-bee  :  its  natural  history,  433. 

Horace  and  Cowley's  wi>hes,  28. 

Horseradish  :  its  culture,  330. 

Horseradish,  368. 

Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  57. 

Hot-air  chambers  under  hot-water  tanks, 
262. 

Hntbed  and  frame  cultivation,  184,  233, 
288,  342,  376,  427,  516,  687,  722. 

Hotbeds  in  June,  426 ;  remedy  for  mil- 
dew and  red  spider,  427;  cucumbers 
on  trellis,  ib. 

Hotbeds,  477  -.  for  propagating  plants, 
ib. 

Hotbeds,  how  prepared,  289. 

Hot  water  for  heating  walls,  94. 

Hot-water  tanks  at  Trentham,  257. 

House  recommended  by  Paxton,  248. 

House  sewage,  43. 

Houses  admirably  adapted  for  fruit  cul- 
tivation, 252. 

Housing  plants  for  the  winter,  625. 

How  to  erect  one  line  perpendicular  to 
another,  155. 

How  to  make  liquid  manure,  266. 

How  to  produce  large  gooseberries, 
675. 

How  to  prolong  the  bloom  of  plants,  419. 

Humic  acid  bodies,  522. 

Humus  in  marly  soils,  20. 

Hyacinth  :  its  history,  538 ;  propagation, 
539;  cultivation,  540  ;  ill  moss,  136. 

Hyacinths  in  rooms,  6S2  ;  in  pots,  ib.;  in 
glasses,  ib. ;  in  baskets,  ib. ;  with  yel- 
low crocuses,  ib. ;  witli  tulips,  ib.  ; 
with  snowdrops,  ib.  ;  varieties  of  hya- 
cinth, 683. 

Hyacinths,  list  of  choice  sort*,  683. 

Hyacinths,  their  treatment,  293,  358. 

HybriJ  Chini  pi  lar-roses,  646. 

Hybrid  p'  rpetnals  as  standards,  643. 

Hydrangeas,  501. 

Hydraulic  ram,  98. 


Igveous  or  primitive  rocks,  12. 
Imitation  of  Mer  de  Gldce,  102. 
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Immediate  object  of  trenching,  46. 

Immersing  fruit  in  boiling  water,  493. 

Implements  for  laying  down  flower-beds, 
154. 

Implements  necessary  for  grafting,  119. 

Implements  used  in  draining,  39,  42. 

Importance  of  a  chalky  subsoil,  31. 

Importance  of  cleaning  flued  walls,  94. 

Importance  of  correct  theory,  147. 

Importance  of  firmly  securing  trees,  1/8. 

Importance  of  free  ventilation,  6-25. 

Important  office  of  garden-wall,  81. 

Importance  of  oxygen,  47. 

Importance  of  preventing  melon-plants 
from  rambling,  186. 

Importance  of  rain-water,  266. 

Importance  of  rough  digging,  177. 

Importance  of  seert-leaves,  116. 

Importance  of  the  line  of  divergence,  104. 

Importance  of  trenctiing,  153. 

Improvement  in  floral  flowers,  532. 

Inarching  camellias,  285. 

Inclination  of  kitchen-garden,  162. 

Inclined  walls,  85. 

Inclosing  land,  75. 

Incombustible  elements  of  soils,  19. 

Increase  of  comb  per  annum,  O39. 

Increased  distance  of  curved  roads,  107. 

Increasing  dahlias  by  cuttings,  272. 

Indefinite  characters  of  soils,  24. 

Indian  azaleas,  712,  735. 

Tndica  alba,  191. 

Indication  of  a  calcareous  soil,  325. 

Indication  of  the  presence  of  iron  in 
soil,  25. 

Individual  plants  in  shrubberies,  392. 

Individuality  of  plants  recommended, 
500. 

Indoor  plants,  68. 

Influence  of  drainage,  44. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  the  fruit- 
room,  4S6. 

Ingenious  system  of  glazing,  255. 

Injurious  effets  of  fruit-trees  in  kitchen- 
garden,  169. 

Injurious  effects  of  chilling  plants  with 
water,  267. 

Injurious  efifects  of  removing  protection 
suddenl}',  268. 

Injurious  effects  of  the  same  crop  grown 
successively  on  the  same  ground,  169. 

Inoculating  lawns,  706. 

Insect  pests  in  the  garden,  506. 

Insects  as  agents  in  destroying  rocks,  18. 

Insects  injurious  to  herbaria,  496. 

Insects  on  pear-trees,  141. 

Instinct  of  insects,  139. 

Invisible  ha-ha's,  79. 

Invisible  walls,  149. 

Invisible  wire-fences,  80. 

Iron  bridge  for  a  park,  102. 

Iron  fence  for  deer,  "/T. 

Iron  fences  with  wooden  posts,  "JT. 

Iron  in  soils,  23. 

Iron  in  water  injurious  to  plants,  266. 

Iron  pipes,  97. 

Iron  sheep-fence,  77. 


Iron  separated  by  solution  of  potash,  21, 

Irregular  watering  injurious,  292. 

Irregularities  in  laying  out,  148. 

Isle  of  Portland,  13. 

Isotoma  axillaris,  271. 

Italian  gardens,  100. 

Italian  style  of  gardening,  3. 


James  I.  and  liis  gardens,  5. 

January  :  aspect  of  the  month,  174  ;  tera 

pcratiire,  ib.;  flowers,  175. 
Japan  lilies,  418. 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  279,  329. 
Jet  d'eaii  at  Chatsworth,  96. 
Jet  d'eait  in  the  gardens   of  Nymphen 

berg,  98. 
John  Laurence's  advice,  90. 
Joints  made  water-tight,  25  \ . 
Jonquils,  6S3,  684;  varieties,  ib. 
July :  aspect  of  the  month,   455 ;    ferti 

lizing  effects  of  summer  showers,  ib. 

aroma  of  the  woods  and  fields,    ib. 

wild    flowers,    ib. ;    temperature,    ib. 

St.  Swithin's,  ib. ;  garden  flowers,  456 

fruits  of  July,  ib. 
Junction- pipes,  43. 
June :   its  general  aspect,  397 ;  flowers 

ib.;  temperature,  398 ;  rains,  i6. 
Justinas,  513,  569. 


Kale,  74. 

Kalmia,  3G0. 

Kalmias,  6S1. 

Kalosanths,  418. 

Keeping  soils  and  composts,  528. 

Keeping  up  the  temperature  of  hot-beds, 

186. 
Kensington  Gardens,  6. 
Kent  and  his  improvements,  6. 
Kent,  inventor  of  the  ha-ha,  7. 
Kidney-beans  on  hot-beds,  188. 
Kitchen-garden,   166,  IS),  223,  277,  313, 

327,  369,  409,  465,  506,  557,  672,  705. 
Kitchen-garden  at  Ashridge  Park,  162. 
Kitchen-garden  of  one  acre,  170,  326. 
Kitchen-gardens  at  Frogmore,  9. 
Khigs  of  Rome  their  own  gardeners,  1. 


Ladies'  Pincushiov,  or  scabious,  271. 

Lancaster  sands,  11. 

Land  near  water  unfavourable  for  culti« 

vation,  j68. 
Landscape  gardening,  9. 
Landscape  of  the  tertiary  formation,  15. 
Land-springs,  37. 

Lau-ge-flowering  chrysanthemums,  678. 
Large  ribbon-borders,  653. 
Large  standard  rose-trees,  642. 
Largest  artificial  jet  d'euu  iu  the  world, 

96. 
Larkspurs,  270. 

Last  month  of  pi-eparation,  175. 
Late  apples,  73. 
Late  cherries,  73. 
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Late  peas,  73,  74. 

Late  plums,  73. 

Laurence's  garden,  386. 

Law-n-mowings  for  liuing  hotbeds,  42S. 

Lawns,  358,  504. 

Lawns  :  how  to  keep,  390. 

Lawns,  mow  and  roll,  312. 

Layering,  118. 

Layering?  melons,  289. 

Laying  down  asparagus-beds,  327. 

Laying  down  pipes,  50. 

Laying  down  a  system  of  draining,  40. 

Laying  out  gardens,  57. 

Laying  out  grounds,  148. 

Leading  soils  for  the  cultivator,  24. 

Leaf- cutter  bee,  141. 

Leaf-mould  :  its  properties,  524. 

Leaf-shaped  beds,  275. 

Lean-to  house.*,  49. 

Lcan-to  house,  the  worse  form,  242. 

Lean-to  pinery,  247. 

Lecoq's  apparatus  for  collecting,  496. 

Leeks,  369,  410,  509,  674. 

Leeks  for  main  crop,  .?33 ;  sowing,  ib. ; 

earthing-up,  ib.;  varieties,  ib. 
Leichardt's  garden  in  the  wilderness,  4. 
Lengths  of  copings,  92. 
Le  Notre's  gardens,  6. 
Le  Notre  and  his  style,  3. 
Lettuce,  674. 
Lettuces,  74,  183,  370,  411,  505,  509,  564, 

621. 
Lettuces  in  frames,  183. 
Levelhngr  and  laying  out,  147. 
Light:    its  importance  in  plant-culture, 

627, 
Light  soils,  167. 

Light  to  be  excluded  from  seakale,  187- 
Ligliting  furnaces,  476. 
LJgurian  bee,  442. 
Lilium  lancifolium,  513,  56s. 
Lily  of  the  valley,  372,  383. 
Limestone,  the  base  of  the  coal-makmg, 

12. 
Liquid  manure,  266,  388. 
Liquid  manure  for  roses,  649. 
Liquid-manure-tank,  362. 
Lime  :   how  obtained,  22 ;   its  uses,   ib. : 

quick-lime,  ib. 
Lime  as  a  renovator,  388. 
Lime  destroys  slugs,  506. 
Lime  employed  as  a  manure,  47. 
Lime  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  20. 
Lime-water  for  pelargoniums,  680. 
Lime- wash  for  gooseberries,  414. 
Linaria,  27O. 
Line  of  beauty,  106. 
Linum  grandiflorum,  270. 
List  of  annuals,  164,  270. 
List  of  azaleas,  713. 
List  of  crocuses,  179. 
List  of  choice  chrysanthemums,  6/7. 
List  of  deciduous  trees,  696. 
Line  of  divergence  for  walks,  111. 
List  of  estimates  for  a  range  of  houses, 

256. 
List  of  fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  73. 


List  of  fruit-trees  for  a  small  greenhouse, 

481. 
List  of  materials  for  dressings,  2*56. 
List  of  prices  of  Paxton's  houses,  250. 
List  for  a  pinetum,  695. 
Lists  of  show  French  and   fancy  g;ra- 

niums,  630. 
Loamy  soils,  11, 
Lodge  or  entrance  gates,  81. 
London  cos  lettuce,  184. 
London  clay  overlymg  the  chalk,  18. 
Long  ribbon-borders,  657. 
Loudon  and  Wise,  7. 
Love-apple,  362. 
Love- grasses,  306. 
Love  lies  bleeding,  270. 
Low  temperature   and  dry  atmosphere, 

633. 
Lupins,  270. 


Madworts,  404. 

Maggot  in  peach-trees,  413. 

Magnesia:   its  effect  on  soils,  22;  mag- 

nesian  limestone,  ib. 
Magnesia    precipitated    by   hydrochloric 

acid,  20. 
Maiden  soil,  526. 
Main   object   of  kitchen-garden    paths, 

169. 
Maize  as  an  ornamental  plant,  306. 
Making  hotbeds,  184. 
Making  level,  150. 
Making  new  plantations,  284. 
Making  up  hotbeds,  289. 
Male  bee,  or  drone,  438. 
Malope  grandiflora,  270. 
Malta  or  drum-head  cabbage-lettuce,  183. 
Maltese  crossbeds,  276. 
Management  of  the  dung-heap,  524. 
Manganese,  23. 

Manure  for  globe  artichokes,  279. 
Manure-tank,  69. 
Manures  wasted,  428. 
Manuring-waters  and  fringed  banks,  27. 
March:     aspect    of    the     month,    363 j 

flowers,  ib.;  temperature,  364. 
March  winds,  264. 
Marine  origin  of  limestone,  12. 
Marjoram,  335. 

Market-garden  cultivation,  460. 
Market- garden  strawberries,  506. 
Marly  soils,  11. 
Mason's  picture  of  a  site,  35. 
Massing  shrubs,  392. 
Material  for  garden  statues,  112. 
Material  for  hotbeds,  184. 
Materials  employed  in  covering  drains, 

39. 
Materials  for  fences,  76. 
Materials  for  garden-walls,  80,  83. 
"  Matter  in  the  wTong  place,"  50. 
Mats  for  frames,  267. 
Mats  or  litter  to  protect  from  frost,  181. 
Matured  fruit ;  how  distinguished,  482. 
Maturity  of  flowering-plants,  415. 
Maurandyas,  601. 
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May :  aspect  of  the  month,  354 ;  tempera- 
ture, 355  ;  flowers,  ib. 

Mazagan  beans,  520. 

Mazes  and  labyrinths  of  Hatfield  and  Hol- 
land Houses,  5. 

Mcintosh's  fruit-room,  492. 

Mcintosh's  hotbed,  495. 

Mcintosh's  recommendation,  83, 

Mcintosh's  recommendation  for  supply- 
ing heat,  257. 

Meadow-land  loam,  I67. 

Maily-bug;  its  eradication,  628. 

Meaning  uf  annuals,  11 7. 

Means  of  treating  a  range  of  houses,  189. 

Means  of  preventing  bad  smells,  1G8. 

Means  of  removing  the  impression  of 
flatness,  lUO. 

Mechanical  characters  of  soils,  21. 

Mechanical  ettects  of  burning  soils,  46. 

Mechanical  force,  97. 

Mechanical  preparation  of  soils,  37. 

Medicinal  waters  at  Harrogate,  23. 

Medium  apples,  73. 

Medium  cherries,  73. 

Medium  peas,  74. 

Medium  pears,  73. 

Melon-beds,  285. 

Melon-ground,  69. 

Melon-pits,  343,  476. 

Melons,  177,  342,  375,  478,  5l6,  575,  722. 

Melons  for  succession  in  frames,  427  ;  iii 
the  (jpen  air,  ih. 

Melons  in  fruit,  425 ;  after-treatment, 
ib.  ;  succession  crops,  ih. ;  treatment 
while  ripening,  i/i.  ;  best  kmd  of  melon- 
pit,  426. 

Melons  in  winter,  637. 

Messenger's   mode   of  ventilating,    254, 

255. 

Messenger's  patent  shutting-ofif  valve, 
260. 

Messenger's  tubular  boiler,  25 

Method  for  arrivuig  at  a  correct  esti- 
mate, 150. 

Method  of  checking  growth,  283. 

Method  of  destroying  bell-moth,  140. 

Method  of  forming  an  egg-shaped  figure, 
15(5. 

Method  of  forming  a  spiral  line,  156. 

Method  of  forming  curved  lines,  156. 

Method  of  forming  design,  156. 

Method  of  forwarding  early  peas,  181, 
182. 

Method  of  growing  early  potatoes  m 
pits,  187. 

Method  of  heating  greenhouse,  I89. 

Method  of  making  a  basin,  274. 

Method  of  making'  foundation  of  wall, 
84. 
lethod  of  root-pruning,  283. 

Method  of  sowing  beans,  182, 

Method  of  sowing  celery,  278. 

Method  of  sowing  cucumbers,  185. 

Method  of  sowing  early-horn  carrots,  187. 

Method  of  sowing  lettuces,  183, 

Method  of  sowing  peas,  182. 

Methodof  sowingradishes  in  hotbeds,  I87. 


Method  of  tying  up  lettuces,  1 83. 
Methodof  using  quadrant,  152, 
Methods  of  draining,  30. 
Mice,  144. 

Microsetia  antefolulla,  141, 
Mignonette,  296. 

Mignonette,— sow  and  transplant,  312, 
Mildew,  145. 

Mildew  in  November,  684. 
Millet-grass,  306. 
Milton  on  the  bee-garden,  444. 
Milton's  description  for  a  garden  site,  26 
Milton's  description  of  a  garden,  7. 
Milton's  ideal  gardens  and  their   influ- 
ence, 6. 
Mimic  gardens  of  the  Romans,  2. 
Miniature  hyacinths,  683. 
Miniature  orchards,  508, 
Misapplication  of  frames,  184. 
Mistletoe,  137. 
Mixed  borders,  394. 

Mixed  flower-garden,  312,  36o,  403,  459. 
Mixed  flower  and  kitchen  garden,  504. 
Mixed  kitchen-garden,  273. 
Mode  and  time  of  sowing  annuals,  l64. 
Mode  of  approach-grafting,  128. 
Mode  of  burning  soil,  45. 
jNl  de  of  cleaning  trees  with  the  aphis- 
brush,  268. 
Mode  of  copying  design,  157. 
Mode  of  dealing  with  wasps,  143. 
Mode  of  destroying  moles,  144. 
Mode  of  draining,  39. 
Mode  of  draining  fuchsias,  135. 
Mode  of  dressing  soils,  167. 
Mode  of  circle-grafting,  127. 
Mode    of   grafting    pines    and    resinous 

trees,  123. 
Mode  of  grafting  common  plants,  123, 
Mode  of  growing  cardoons,  279. 
Mode  of  growing   Newington   beans  in 
pots,  188. 

Mode  of  growing  parsley,  277. 

Mode  of  growing  the  arum,  135, 

Mode  of  inarching  camellias,  285. 

Mode  of  keeping  earth-paths  clean,  159. 

Mode  of  laying-out,  149. 

Mode  of  levelling  ground,  150. 

Mode  of  levelling  for  railways,  152. 

Mode  of  making  a  basin,  99. 

Mode  of  making  a  drain,  2tJ5. 

Mode  of  makuig   basket-beds  of  furze, 
275.  ■ 

Mode  of  making  a  regular  slope,  151. 

Mode  of  making  frame-mats,  267. 

Mode  of  making  hotbeds  for  cucumbers, 
184. 

Mode  of  making  roads,  108. 

Miide  of  making  trellis-work,  275. 

Mode  of  mulching,  167. 

Mode  of   making   oak  and  holly  beds, 
275. 

Mode  of  planting  Bovviensis,  269. 

Mode  of  planting  cuttings,  133. 

Mode  of  planting  crocuses,  178. 

Mode  of  planting  orchard,  I6I. 

Mode  of  planting  potatoes,  II7. 
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Mode  of  planting  quickthom,  78. 

Mode  of  planting  seakale,  I87. 

Mode  of  planting  violets,  136. 

Mode  of  preparing  ground  for  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  279. 

Mode  of  propagation  by  layers,  118. 

Mode  of  purifying  London  water,  32. 

Mode  of  putting  up  Paxton's  houses, 
250,251. 

Mode  of  regulating  temperature  in  vine- 
house,  192. 

Mode  of  rendering  chalk  soluble  in 
water,  31. 

Mode  of  rendering  conservatories  pic- 
turesque, 245. 

Mode  of  securing  glass  to  the  gutter,  255. 

Mode  of  sowing  anemone,  273. 

Mode  of  budding,  12t). 

Mode  of  sowing  cabbage,  280. 

Mode  of  sowing  French  beans,  280. 

Mode  of  sowing  half-hardy  annuals,  271. 

Mode  of  sowing  herbs,  276. 

Mode  of  striking  perpetual  and  other 
roses,  134. 

Mode  of  supplying  hot  pits  with  bottom- 
heat,  256. 

Mode  of  training  trees  on  open  walls,  87. 

Mode  of  ventilating  houses  of  great 
length,  250. 

Mode  of  ventilating  Paxton's  hothouses, 
246. 

Mode  of  ventilating  Paxton's  portable 
houses,  251. 

Models  of  Alpine  scenery,  102. 

Modified  treatment  of  difi'erent  roses,  643. 

Moles,  144. 

Month  for  collecting  stocks,  641. 

Moor  Park  cos  lettuce,  183. 

Moor  Park  variety  of  apricot,  86. 

Moss  on  fruit-trees,  145;  on  lawns,  zV^. 

Mosses  in  lawns,  391,  501 . 

Mossroses,  604. 

Moss  roses  for  pot-culture,  653. 

Most  useful  varieties  of  anemone  for 
shrubberies,  273. 

Mould  or  fungus  in  soil,  2/1. 

Mountain  limestone,  12. 

Mowing,  501. 

Mulching  bedding-plants,  400. 

Mulching  standard  roses,  642. 

Muscat  grapes,  374. 

Mushroom-bed,  403. 

Mushroom-beds,  428  ;  how  prepared,  ib. 

Mushrooms,  their  cultivation,  517; 
another  plan,  518;  Mr.  Barnes's  plan, 
519. 

Mustard  and  cress,  188. 

Mustard  and  cress  in  cold  frames,  IS8. 


Nails  let  into  walls,  85. 

Napoleon's  great  Simplon  and  Mount 
Cenis  road.s,  103. 

Narcissus,  683;  varieties,  ti. 

Narcissus :  its  propagation  and  cultiva- 
tion, 541, 


Nasturtions,  869. 

Natural  cascade,  95. 

Natural  gardens,  48. 

Natural  hi>tory  of  the  honey-bee,  433. 

Neal's  soap,  628. 

Neapolitan  violet,  357,  430;  treatment 
when  done  flowering,  ib. ;  forcing,  ib. ; 
cultivation  in  artificial  heat,  ib. ;  pot- 
ting, 431 ;  in  the  open  air,  432. 

Neat  appearance   in  the  flower-border, 

136. 

Necessary  conditions  for  budding,  125. 

Necessary  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  seed,  116. 

Necessity  of  drainage  for  roses,  641. 

Necessity  of  draining,  36. 

Necessity  of  dry  soil  in  reserve-garden, 
159. 

Necessity  for  mulching  early  peas,  182. 

Necessity  for  a  thermometer  in  a  frame, 
186. 

Nectarines,  73,  622,  675. 

Nectarines  and  peaches,  467,  474. 

Nectarines  advancing  to  blossom,  325. 

Needles  (The),  25. 

Neighbour's  improved  cottage-hive,  449  > 
nnicomb  hive,  ib. 

Netting  for  wall-fruit,  605. 

New-burned  caustic  lime,  47. 

New  mode  of  training  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry-trees,  567. 

New  principle  of  glazing,  255. 

New  red  sandstone,  13. 

Newly-planted  roses,  702. 

Nicol's  opinion,  82. 

Nigella  hispanica  atropurpurea,  270. 

Nitrogen  the  chief  food  of  plants,  523. 

Non-such  gardens  and  park,  5. 

Noisette  roses,  607. 

Noisette  roses  for  pot-culture,  653. 

North  borders,  274. 

Northumberland  House  gardens,  4. 

Nostrums  for  greenfly,  scale,  &c.,  628. 

Novel  method  of  forming  strawberry- 
beds,  137. 

Novel  mode  of  striking  rose-cuttings,  134. 

Novelty  in  modem  gardens,  101. 

November  fogs,  676. 

November:  aspect  of  the  month,  66" j 
temperature,  ib. ;  winds,  ib. ;  wild 
flowers,  668. 

Number  of  bricks  to  the  rod,  85. 

Number  of  fruit-trees  in  kitchen-garden, 
173. 

Number  of  fruit  on  melon-plants,  186. 

Nursery-bed  for  seedlings,  358. 

Nursing-place  for  half-hardy  annuals, 
165. 

Nutt's  system  of  managing  bees,  441. 


Oak  and  holly  beds,  275. 
Object  and  aim  of  pruning  roses,  643. 
Object  of  drainage,  37. 
Objpct  of  draining,  265. 
Object  of   pruning    ptachcs,    565;    dis- 
budding, ib. 
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Objection  to  Paxton's  houses  for  potted 
plants,  252. 

Oi'jection  to  trees  as  a  shelter,  )68. 

Ohjcctions  to  the  tank  system,  262. 

Objections  to  mats  to  protect  trees  from 
frost,  89. 

Objects  to  be  attained  in  arranging;  plea- 
sure-grounds, 69. 

October  :  its  general  aspect,  611. 

Office  of  bees,  is6. 

Old-fashioned  flowers,  463. 

Old  flower-borders,  397- 

Old  gardens,  385. 

Old  garden -walls,  3S9. 

Old  red  sandstone,  12. 

Old  shrubberies,  391. 

Old  suburban  kitchen-gardens,  173. 

Old  turf,  290. 

Old  wall-trees,  3S9. 

One-shift  system.  235. 

Onion,  74,  332,  333,  369,  409,504,  509,504, 
673. 

Onions  :  lifting  and  storing,  495. 

Operation  of  trenching,  46,  176. 

Operations  in  the  tljwer-garden  and 
shrubbery,  175,  267. 

Operations  in  the  kitchen-garden,  180, 
277. 

Orange-trees,  3S4. 

Orange  trees  :  their  summer  treatment, 
415,  47'),  472. 

Orange-trees  or  vineries,  637. 

Orange-plants  a  decoration  for  terrace- 
walks,  64. 

Orchard,  160,  390,  512,  569,  681,  715. 

Orchard-house,  426;  red  spiders,  how 
exterminated,  ib. ;  ventilation,  i/j. 

Orchard  houses,  91,  342,  376,  476,  572, 
686. 

Orchard-house  in  November,  638. 

Orchard-trees,  675 ;  winter  treatment,  ib. 

Orchids,  415,  631. 

Order  should  reign  in  shrubberies,  391 . 

Orderly  arrangement  of  plants  con- 
ducive to  beauty,  625. 

Organic  matter  in  soils,  18. 

Origin  of  British  gai-dens,  4. 

Origin  of  chalk  hills,  15;  deposits,  ib. 

Origin  of  gall-flies,  141. 

Origin  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  U. 

Origin  of  soils,  12. 

Ornamental  culinary  plants,  36l). 

Ornamental  grasses,  72. 

Ornamental  tiles,  72. 

Ornamental  tile-bed,  275. 

Over-fed  gardens,  386, 

Oxide  of  iron  in  plants,  23. 

Oxygen  hberated  proportioned  to  activity 
of  growth,  633. 

Oxygen  in  soils,  47. 


Packivg  fruit  for  market,  4<^7. 
Packing  fruit  for  sliort  journeys,  493. 
Packing  strawberries  and  peaches,  413. 
Fcedisca  ungustioi-unn,  141. 
PiCatan  roses  with  their  double  spring,  2, 


Palatial  gardening  necessarily  the  parent 
of  all  others,  9. 

Pampas-grass:  its  treatment,  306;  how 
increased,  id. ;  varieties,  id. 

Pansies,  359,  383,  402.  501,  549. 

Pansy  :  its  history,  propagation,  and  cul- 
tivation, 535. 

Papal  gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  65. 

Paper  for  herbaria,  496. 

Paralysis  in  apricot-trees,  86,  367. 

Paris  white  cos  lettuce,  183. 

Parsley,  74,  276,  330,  37O. 

Parsnips,  369,  509,  62t»,  674,  707. 

Paste  to  prevent  cattle  barking  trees, 
145. 

Patent  ventilating- ridge,  244. 

Patterns  for  rustic  fences,  80. 

Patterns  in  box,  I57. 

Patterns  of  wire-fences,  80. 

Paxton's  peach-house,  247- 

Paxton's  patented  svstem  of  hothouses, 
246. 

Paxton's  patent  houses,  250. 

Paxton's  span-roofed  house,  247. 

Pea:  its  history,  363  ;  varieties,  364  ;  pro- 
perties, iO.  ;  early  sorts,  365 ;  late  peas, 
ib.  :  soil,  ib. ;  culture,  ib. ;  autumn 
peas,  366. 

Peach -borders,  281,  283. 

Peach-house,  425, 686,  728 ;  gathering  the 
crop,  ib. ;  after-treatment,  ib. 

Peach-forcing  cultivation,  635. 

Peaches  advancing  to  blossom,  324. 

Peaches  in  pots,  516. 

Peaches,  73,  3(3S,  374,  412,  505,511,514, 
565,  572,  622,  675,  6S6,  7O8,  721. 

Peaches  under  glass,  288. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  on  walls,  91,467, 
474. 

Peaches,  when  to  gather,  483. 

Pears,  73,  283,  325,  368,  412,  505,  oil,  565, 
621,709. 

Pears,  dessert,  7''9. 

Pears,  when  to  gather,  482. 

Peas,  74,  231,  363,  673,  707. 

Peat :  its  management,  527. 

Pegging-down  and  tying-up,  501. 

Pegs  for  bedding  plants,  361. 

Pelargoniums,  190,  2s6,  290,  337,372,  512, 
570,  616,  6S0. 

Pelargoniums  :  their  winter  temperature, 
623. 

Pelargoniums:  their  winter  cultivation, 
629. 

Pelargoniums,  473;  cuttings,  ib.;  best 
varieties,  ih. ;  potting,  ib.;  fancy  varie- 
ties, ih. ;  treatment,  ib. 

Perennials,  165. 

PercnniRls, — transplant,  312;  divide,  ib.., 
sow,  ib. 

Perennials  done  flowering,  503. 

Perennials, — increase  by  dividing  roots, 
358. 

Permanent  crops,  170. 

Perpetnal  blooming  border,  314. 

Perpetual  roses,  598. 

Perpetual  rose  for  pot-culture,  653. 
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Perspiration  in  bee-hives,  639. 
Persuading-houses,  ISQ. 
Peruvian  system,  13. 
Pests  of  the  garden,  138. 
Pets  in  winter,  686. 
Petunias,  501. 

PhiUips's     calculation     on      the    coal- 
measures,  13. 
Phloxes,  360. 
Phosphorus,  23. 
Physical  force  of  water,  18. 
Picotee  :  its  propagation  and  cultivation, 

536. 
Picotees  under  glass,  273. 
Picotees,  359,  402,  504. 
Picturesque     character    of   the    tertiary 

formation,  1". 
Pincushion-beds,  666. 
Pineries,  63/. 

Pinery,  288,  341,  374,  514,  5/3. 
Pinery,  4/4  ;  plants  for  autumn-fruitmg, 

ib. ;  for  succession,  ib. 
Pinery,  —  summer- crop,  424  ;   treatment 

when  fruiting,  ib.;  best  varieties,   ib.; 

succession  plants,  425. 
Pines,   686,  719;  early  culture,  ib.;  best 

sorts,  720  ;  suckers,  721. 
Pines  in  pots  and  m  beds,  63". 
Pinetum,  the,  695. 
Pink :    its  propagation   and   cultivation, 

536. 
Pinks,  402,  501,  504,  549. 
Pinks  and  cai'nations,  703. 
Pinks  in  beds,  180. 
Pinks  in  pots,  273. 
Pinner  and  its  geology,  15. 
Pits  and  frames  in  reserve-garden,  160. 
Plan  of  operations  for  kitchen,  gardening, 

166. 
Plan  and  section  of  a  system  of  drains, 

41. 
Plan  for  planting  a  flower-border,  395. 
Plan  for  the  kitchen-garden,  326. 
Plant-culture  under  glass,  188,  711. 
Plant-houses, — their  arrangement,  626. 
Plant-stove,  680. 

Planting  cucumbers  and  melons,  289. 
Planting  trees  out,  91 . 
Planting  on  fresh -drained  land,  154. 
Planting  shrubberies,  392. 
Planting  potatoes,  330. 
Planting  pillar-roses,  645. 
Planting-season,  324. 
Planting  standard- roses,  641. 
Plants  absorb  strontium,  170. 
Plants  as  an  indication  of  soils,  24. 
Plants  as  decomposing  agents,  17. 
Plants  in  baskets,  417. 
Plants  blooming  in  February  and  March, 

305  J  ditto  in  April  and  May,  26.;  ditto 

from  May  to  November,  ib. 
Plants  for  argillaceous  soil,  24. 
Plants  for  growing  in  warm  pits,  189. 
Plants  for  aquatic  soil,  25. 
Plants  on  rock- work,  101. 
i'lants  on  lock- work  at  Hoole   House, 

102. 


Plants  and  shrubs  on  north  borders,  274, 

Plants  for  the  shrubbery,  392. 

Plants  sought  for  by  bees,  444. 

Plants  suitable  for  the  window,  290. 

Plants  for  ornamental  canal,  99. 

Plants  for  peaty  soil,  25. 

Plants  for  saline  soil,  25. 

Pleasing  termination  to  a  walk,  110. 

Pleasure-gardens  contiguous  to  the 
house,  50. 

Pleasure-gardens,  68. 

Pliny's  censures,  2. 

Plums,  73,  467,  556,  622,  675. 

Plumule,  &c.,  117. 

Poinsettia  pulcheria,  714. 

Polish  bee-hive,  453. 

Polyanthus :  propagation  and  cultiva 
tion,  534. 

Polyanthus  and  narcissus,  683. 

Polyanthus-beds,  314. 

Polyanthuses,  549,  672,  683. 

Pompone  anemone-flowered  chrysanthe- 
mums, 679. 

Pompone  chrysanthemums,  678  ;  genera 
treatment,  680    rpropagation,  ib. 

Pompone  roses,  609. 

Poor  soils  may  be  cured,  34. 

Pope's  satires,  6. 

Portable  coping  at  Dalkeith,  87. 

Portability  of  Paxtou's  hothouses,  246, 

Portland  quarries,  14. 

Position  of  basins  in  kitchen-gardens, 
274. 

Position  of  fountains,  &c.,  50. 

Position  of  glass-houses,  49. 

Position  of  orchard,  160. 

Position  of  wall,  84. 

Position  of  the  fruit-garden,  507. 

Potash  :  how  obtained,  22  ;  its  uses  iii 
vegetation,  ib. ;  whence  obtained  na- 
turally, ib. 

Potatoes,  279,  330,  869,  378,  409,  411,  509, 
674. 

Potatoes  for  main  crop,  330 ;  advantages 
of  dibbing,  ib. ;  cutting  sets,  ib. ;  in 
drills,  331 ;  earthing-up,  ib. ;  potato 
blight,  ib. ;   best  sorts,  ib. 

Potatoes :  storing  for  winter  use,  494. 

Pot-culture,  91. 

Pot-culture  of  roses,  648. 

Potted  hyacinths,  681.  ' 

Potted  narcissuses,  681i 

Potted  roses,  640. 

Potter's  clay,  46. 

Potting  bulbs,  681. 

Potting  cuttings,  179. 

Potting  roses,  648. 

Potting-sheds,  69. 

Potting,  as  to  size,  drainage,  and  water- 
ing, 292. 

Poulting  m  cider  comities,  485. 

Power  of  absoibing  heat,  S2. 

Practical  analysis  of  soils,  20. 

Practical  directions  for  laying  down 
flower-beds,  154. 

Practice  of  leading  the  walk  with  a  tuii 
boundary,  55. 
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Practice  of  hardy  fruit,  culture,  l6o. 
Precautions  required  in   the  fruit-room, 

•180. 
Precautions  to  be  used  in  budding^,  126. 
Preparation  for  drainaje.  40. 
Preparation  of  manure  for  melons,  186. 
Preparation  of  soils,  21. 
Preparers,  1/0. 

Preparini?  bed  for  parsley,  2/7. 
Pieparins  hotbed  for  cucumbers,  288. 
Prepariuif  the  graft,  II9. 
Preparing  ground  for  early  potatoes,  279. 
Preparing  manures,  73. 
Preparing  soil  for  permanent  crops,  172. 
Preparing  pit  for  early  potatoes,  181. 
Preparing  roses  for  planting,  fi4l. 
Preparing  skeleton  leaves,  1117. 
Preservative  from  insects,  496. 
Preserving  frut,  684. 
Preserving  French-beans,  494. 
Preserving  pears  by  baking,  483. 
Preserving  old  plants,  133. 
Preserving  peas  and  beans  from  mice,  144. 
Price  of  crocuses,  179. 
Price  of  drain-pipes,  43. 
Price  of  iron  fences,  77. 
Price  received  for  stock  of  a  dahlia,  242. 
Price  received  for  the  Muscat  Hamburg 

grape,  242. 
Price  received  for  the  Golden  Hamburg 

grape,  242. 
Prices  of  patent  shutting-off  valve,  26 1. 
Prices  of  tulips  at  recent  sales,  531. 
Primary  colours,  551. 
Primitive  rocks,  12. 
Prince's  feathers,  271. 
Principle  of  arranging  plant-house,  62G. 
Principle  of  heating  by  hot  water,  257. 
Principle  of  the  Romaui  engineers,  103. 
Primulas,  382. 

Process  of  analyzing  soils,  19. 
Process  of  pottins  roses,  650. 
Profitable  occupation  of  gardening,  241. 
Progress  of  the  accumulation  of  coal,  13. 
Prolonging  the  bloom  of  plants,  419. 
Propagating  mint,  276. 
Propagation,  11 7. 
Propagation  by  cuttings,  613. 
Propagation  by  slips  or  cuttings,  113. 
Propagation  by  layers,  117. 
Propagation  of  bedding-plants,  548. 
Propagation  of  eerajiiums,  503. 
Properties  of  ammonia,  525. 
Properties  ot  the  cimolha,  172. 
Properties  of  the  geranium,  502. 
Properties  of  humus,  523. 
Properties  of  urine,  523. 
Properties  of  horse-dung,  523. 
Protected  pleasure-beds,  l65. 
Protecting  bedding-plants,  267. 
Protecting  fruit-trees,  325. 
Protecting  hotbeds  from  rains,  289. 
Protecting  wall-fruit  from  wasps,  505. 
Protection  for  plants  from  the  sun's  rays, 

268. 
Protection    for    autumn-sown   annuals, 

ISO. 
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Protection  for  plants,  I88. 
Protection  for  plants  on  walls,  268. 
Protection  for  parsley  during    frost    or 

wet  weather,  277. 
Protection    for     the     roots    of   newly - 

planted  «hrnbs,  178. 
Protection  for  young  hedsre-plants,  78. 
Provence  rose  for  pot-culture,  653. 
Prune  dwarf  apples  and  pears,  675. 
Pruning  gooseberries,  675. 
Pruning  grapes,  636. 
Pruning  new-pl;inted  roses,  313. 
Pruning  roses,  263,  642. 
Pruning  season,  324, 
Pumpkms,  405,  412. 
Pump-water,  266. 
Purchasing  plants,  290. 
Pure  water  necessary  to  a  garden  site, 

31. 
Purifying  power  of  plants,  633. 
Putteridgebury  Dutch  flower-garden,  660. 
Putting  soil  on  the  hotbed,  289. 
Pyramidal  roses  in  pots,  651. 
Pyramidal  saxifrage,  503. 
Pyramid-trees,  202. 


QUAKIXC-GUASS,  306. 

Quality  of  glass  used  for  Paxton's  patent, 

250. 
Quantity  of  water  used  by  the  Emperor 

fountain,  96. 
Quarries  of  the  Isle  01  Portland,  14. 
Queen  bees,  438. 

Quickset  and  privet  hedges,  clip,  458. 
UuickUme,  73. 
Quincunx  style,  161, 


Radiation  of  Heat,  81. 

Radiatio  of  he  at  from  a  wall,  85. 

Radicle,  116. 

Radishes,  74,  281,  370,  505,  510,  564,  621, 
824. 

Radishes  sown  with  early  potatoes,  187. 

Rage  for  florists'  flowers,  531. 

Rain-water,  31. 

Raised  beds  on  grass,  158. 

Rampion,355,  370. 

Rank  steam  in  newly-made  hotbeds,  185. 

Rank-smelling  dung,  73. 

Ranunculus,  3"8,  3b0,  40'',  459. 

Raiuinculus:  its  propagation  and  culti- 
vation, 535. 

Ras|)berrics,  468,  505,  ^W,  C21,  71O. 

Raspberry  suckers,  414. 

Rationale  of  draiiiaKO,  43. 

Rationale  of  burning  soils,  66. 

Rationale  of  lime  ai>i)li  d  to  the  soil,  4J. 

Reason  for  the  diflcrcnt  effects  of  drjf 
seasons  on  lawns,  153. 

Reasons  for  the  use  of  hollow  walls,  «5. 

Recommendation  for  stciile  soil,  i58. 

Red  brick  for  jjarden  walls,  91. 

Red  goo:^ebe^rics,  74. 

Red  spider,  3/2. 
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Red  spider:  how  checked,  5)6. 
Relative  position  of  beds  and  paths,  159. 
Remedies  forworn-out  gan'ens,  387- 
Remedy  for  bricks  unequally  shrinking, 

84. 
Remedy  for  clubbing  in  broccoli,  146. 
Remedy  for  gooseberry  caterpillars,  142. 
Remedy  for  green-fly,  142. 
Remedy  for  green-fly  on  roses  in  bloom, 

268. 
Remedy  for  moss  on  lawns,  145. 
Remedy  for  over-manured  ground,  329. 
Remedy  for  plant-lice,  142. 
Remedy  for  FceditsCd  angusfiorann,  142. 
Remedy  for  the  stiffness  of  clay  soils,  24. 
Remedy  for  too  great  humidity  in  hot- 
beds, 185. 
Remedy  for  worms  in  lawns,  145. 
Removing  daisies,  &c.,  from  lawns,  391. 
Hendle's  system  of  heating  by  hot  water, 

261. 
Renewing  box  edgings,  390. 

Renovating  evergreen  hedges,  393. 
Renovating  herbaceous  borders,  395. 

Renovating  old  walls,  389. 
Renewing  old  gardens,  :i85. 

Renovating  plants,  .S96. 

Renovating  peach-borders,  635. 

Renovating  shrubberies,  392. 

Requirements  of  ai'chitectural  unity,  65. 

Requirements  for  a  garden  site,  29. 

Reserve-garden,  159,  163,  272,  403,  619, 
702. 

Reserve  stock  of  annuals,  398. 

Restoring  foliage    to    neglected   pillar- 
roses,  645. 

Results  of  repeated  sweating,  4S3. 

Revolution  in  gardening,  8. 

Rhododendron,  360,  681,  699,  711. 

Rhubarb,  368,  707. 

Rhubarb   forcing,    329;    blanching,   ib.; 
dividing  the  roots,  ib. 

Ribhon-borders,  385,  606. 

Ribbon- border  of  alyssums    and   Purple 
King  verbenas,  547. 

Ridge-ventilation,  255. 

Right  time  to  make  alterations,  1/6. 

Ripe  fruit:  how  distinguished,  482. 

Ripening  grapes,  636. 

Ripening  of  pears  promoted  by  heat,  488. 

Rivers's  recommendation,  645. 

Roads  over  marsny  ground,  108. 

Roads,  walks,  and  bridges,  103. 

Road-scraping,  383. 

Rockets,  403. 

Rock.s  of  secondary  formation,  12. 

Rock-work,  101,  ISO;  how  to  make,  361 ; 
plants,  ib. 

Rogers'  opinion,  S3. 

K,oj;ers'  modificatum  of  Atkinson's  appa- 
ratus for  warming  by  hot  water,  2ig. 

Roman  gardens,  1. 

Roman  roads,  103. 

Roof  of  Messenger's  houses,  255. 

Ront-gratting,  124. 

Roi  t-pnuiing,  390. 

Root-pruning  expedients,  283. 


Roots  of  ripening  grapes,  685. 

Rosa  multiflora  and  varieties,  646. 

Ro?e-beetle,  140. 

Rose-budding,  129. 

Rose  garden  :  history,  5/5;  poetry  of  the 
rose,  576;  geographical  distribution, 
577;  propagation,  580;  cultivation, 
589;  insects,  592;  varieties,  594  to  610. 

Rose-garden  in  July,  457;  water  with 
liquid  manure,  ib. ;  rose- climbers,  ib. ; 
budding,  ib. 

Rose-garden,  307 ;  noisettes,  ib. ;  Bour- 
bons, ib. ;  Chma,  308 ;  conservatory 
roses,  309;  planting  roses,  313. 

Rose-garden,  ISO,  268,  399,  503,  549. 

Rose-garden  in  November,  670. 

Rose-insects,  139,  400. 

Roses:  Scotch,  594;  Ayrshire,  596; 
evergreen,  597 ;  Banksian,  598 ;  perpe- 
tual, ib.-,  Bourbon,  599;  Boursault, 
6uo ;  Chinese.  308,  601 ;  tea-scented, 
602 ;  moss,  664;  noisette,  607 ;  Aus- 
trian, 608  ;  pompon,  6C9. 

Roses  in  pots,  668. 

Roses  suited  for  pot-culture,  648. 

Roses  from  the  nursery,  641. 

Rotation  cropping,  329. 

Rotation  of  crops,  170. 

Rough-diggnig,  177. 

Routine  business,  9,  18. 

Routine  work  in  August,'499. 

Royal  Gardens  of  Nonsuch,  5. 

Rubble-stone  drain*,  39. 

Rule-of-thumb  test  of  soils,  15. 

Rule-of- thumb  arrangement  of  plant- 
houses,  636. 

Rule  never  to  be  infringed,  158. 

Runner-beans,  36S,  4i0,  503. 

Rushes  and  reed-;  as  ornaments,  306. 

Russian  violets,  136. 

Rustic  fences,  80. 


Safe  quarters  for  plants,  625. 

Sage,  335. 

Salading,  290,  334;  lettuce,  ib.;  chicory, 
ib.;  parsley,  335  ;  chevril,?'6.;  marjoram, 
ib. ;  savory,  ib. ;  thyme,  ib.;  scorzonrras, 
ib. ;  i^al  aty,  ib. ;  radisties,  ib. ;  mint,  ib. ; 
sage,  ib. ;  rampton,  ib. ;  in  cold  frames, 
344. 

Silsafy,  335. 

Salt  as  a  manure,  183. 

Salt  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  109. 

Salts  of  lime,  22. 

Salubrity  necessary  to  a  garden,  29. 

Salvias,  380,  470,  501,  570. 

Sand  for  packing  fruit,  487. 

Sandy  soil,  11. 

S^ponaria  ca'abrica,  271. 

Saul's  opinion  of  weather  suitable  for 
grafting,  129. 

Sav.n  s,  371,  409,  412,  470,  504. 

Saw-flies,  141. 

Sawdust  objectionable  for  storing  fruit, 

487. 
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Saxifrages,  382. 

Scale  on  ferns,  28/. 

Scale  :  white,  black,  and  brown,  how  to 
eradicate,  627. 

Scarlet  geraniums,  238,  3/3,  418. 

Scarlet-runner,  363. 

Scorzoneras,  335,  3/0,  411. 

Scotch  rose,  594. 

Scottish  gardens,  4. 

Screen  delicate  plants  from  rains,  419. 

Screen  of  hollyhocks  and  chrysanthe- 
mums, 394. 

Seakale,  278,  343,  368,  409,  620,  673, 
707. 

Seakale  grown  in  nine  months,  563. 

Seakale  in  a  market- garden,  460. 

Seakale  in  melon- pits,  186. 

Season  for  budding  rose*,  400. 

Season  for  planting  roses,  313. 

Seasonable  flowers  for  vases,  315. 

Seats  at  Leasowes,  114. 

Seats  in  gardens,  113. 

Secondary  group  of  rocks,  12. 

Second  swarm  of  bees,  447. 

Secret  of  burning  strong  clay,  45. 

Secret  of  successful  fruit-culture,  94. 

Section  of  forcing-house  and  hot-pits, 
234. 

Section  of  greenhouse  and  cold-pits,  252. 

Section  of  lean-to  vineiy,  247. 

Section  of  orchard-house,  249. 

Section  of  pinery,  249. 

Section  of  vinery  and  plant-house,  248. 

Security  necessary  for  a  garden-site,  29. 

Sedimentary  rocks,  12. 

Seedling  biennials,  358. 

Seedling  Chinese  primroses,  419- 

Seedling  geraniums,  502  ;  seedlings,  ib. ; 
soil,  533  ;  form  of  bed,  ib. ;  making  the 
bed,  ib.  ;  planting,  ib.  ;  protection  from 
frost,  ib. ;  coming  into  bloom,  ib.  ; 
ripening  the  bulbs,  ib. ;  storing  away, 
ib. ;  planting  out,  ib. ;  byblomens,  ib. ; 
bizarres,  ii.;  selfs,  534. 

Seeding  perennials,  358. 

Seeds,  II6. 

Selecting  ground  for  kitchen-garden,  168. 

Self-elevating  power  of  crocusc*,  179. 

Semi  stove  plants:  their  wmtcr-treat- 
ment,  6V- 

Scorzoneras,  674. 

September  :  its  general  aspect,  545  j  tem- 
perature, ib. 

Serpentine  ribbon-borders,  659. 

Setting  cucumber-fruit,  186. 

Sewage  removal  and  water-supply,  SO. 

Shading  for  plant-houses,  419. 

Shading  from  the  sun,  398. 

Shading  plants,  164. 

Shading  the  beds,  530. 

Shading  the  entrances,  639. 

Shape  and  dimensions  of  garden,  71. 

Shape  of  roads,  107. 

Shape  and  extent  of  gravel  in  front  of  the 
house,  105. 

Shape  of  walks,  110. 

Sheds  for  composts,  7 0. 


Sheep's  dung :  its  properties,  523. 

Shelter  conducive  to  heat,  30. 

Shelter  essentially  necessary,  530. 

Shelter  for  fruit,  83. 

Sheltering  roots  of  ripe  grapes,  6S5. 

Shenstone's  inscription  on  his  root-house, 
114. 

Shenstone  strictures,  6. 

Shield-grafting,  126. 

Shifting  potted  roses,  649. 

Shouts  selected  for  budding  or  grafting, 
129. 

Show  dahlias,  702, 

Show  geraniums,  list'of,  630. 

Show  tulips,  704. 

Shrivelled  Muscats,  637. 

shrivelling  grapes,  685. 

Shrubberies,  213,  272,391,  507,  547,  6I 
61s,  671. 

Shrubberies  on  poor  soils,  177* 

Shrubbery  in  April,  303. 

Shrubby  flowering  plants,  671. 

Shrub-planting,  691. 

Shrubs  cut  into  shapes,  458. 

Shrubs  and  flowers  at  the  sides  of  fish- 
ponds, 101. 

Side-graftiner,  121. 

Signs  of  bees  swarming,  445. 

Sitcns  of  green-fly  on  peach-trees,  413. 

Silica  or  silex,  23,  527  j  how  evolved,  20. 

Silurian  group,  12. 

Silver-sand,  527. 

Simple  colours,  552. 

Simple  mode  of  making  ovals,  155. 

Simphcity  of  modern  gardens,  9. 

Simplicity  of  Paxton's  houses,  250. 

Single  yellow  hyacinth*,  632  ;  ditto  white 
ditto,  683 ;  ditto  blue  ditto,  ib.  ;  ditto 
red  ditto,  ib. 

Siphon  principle,  258. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price,  8. 

Site  for  a  garden,  26. 

Site  for  a  range  of  houses,  253. 

Site  for  the  bee-garden,  443. 

Site  of  the  florists'-flower  garden,  531. 

Size  and  kinds  of  drains,  41. 

Size  of  kitchen- garden,  162. 

Size  of  pots  for  geraniums  and  verbenas, 
179. 

Size  of  reserve-garden,  166. 

Skeleton  leaves  :  mode  of  preparation,  497. 

Slaked  lime,  22. 

Sliding  scale  of  temperature  recom- 
mended, 625. 

Slit-grafting,  122. 

Sloping  banks  in  kitchen- gardens,  162 

Sloping  wall  in  frosty  weather,  84. 

Slugs,  144. 

Small  gardens :  their  arrangement,  380- 

Small  greenhouses,  480 ;  their  conve- 
nience, ib. ;  fuchsias,  ib.  ;  suitable 
plants  for,  ib. 

Small  house  and  large  garden,  2S. 

Snowdrops,  359,  684. 

Society  versus  solitude,  33. 

Soda:  how  obtamed,  and  its  uses,  22. 

Soft-wooded  plants,  291. 
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Soil  and  composts,  265. 
Soil  and  subsoil  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's gardens,  59. 
Soil  for  belding-plaiit',  180. 
Soil  of  orchard,  l6o. 
Soil  for  crocuses,  178. 
Soil  tor  dahlia-cuttings,  272. 
Soil  for  deepeners,  170 
Soil  for  ferns,  286. 
Soil  for  flower-garden,  701. 
Soil  for  free-growing  plants,  285. 
Sod  for  gladioli,  259. 
Soil  for  half-hardy  annuals,  271. 
Soil  for  hotbeds,  185. 
Soil  of  kitchen  garden,  162. 
Soil  for  lawiis,  153. 
Soil  for  leguminous  plants,  24. 
Soil  for  lettuces,  iS3. 
Soil  for  melons,  1S6. 
Si  )il  for  parsley,  277. 
Soil  for  pillar-roses,  645. 
Soil  for  planting  cabbage,  280. 
Soil  for  potting  bedding- plants,  2/2. 
Soil  for  rhododendrons,  153. 
Soil  for  seakale  in  melon-pits,  186. 
Soil  for  surface  crops,  171. 
Soil  for  violets,  136. 

Soil  in  a  dry  state,  160 ;  in  a  wet  state,  ib. 
Soil  in  a  reserve- garden,  165,  166. 
Soil  to  strike  geraniums  in,  133. 
Soil  unfit  for  the  eermination  of  seed,  l6o. 
Soil  under  the  microscope,  160. 
Soil  when  burnt,  20. 
Soils  :  their  origin  and  formation,  11. 
Soils  for  pot-culture,  291  ;  >olt  wooded 

plants,  ib. ,  hard- wooded  plants,  i'j. 
Solar  and  artificial  heat,  633. 
Solar  influence,  86. 
Solitude  of  vast  extent,  33. 
Soot- wash  for  insects  in  gooseberries,  414. 
Sour  humus  destroyed  by  burning  peat 

soils,  46. 
Southern  aspect  for  walls,  169. 
Spanish  beet,  334. 
Span-roofed  Ijuildmgs,  49. 
Suan-roofed  house,  242. 
Sparrows  the  gardener's  best  ally,  141. 
Specimen  plants    of   scarlet  geraniums, 

418. 
Spinach,  74,  330,  376,  505,  564,  677- 
Spinach  between  rows  of  peas,  281. 
Spiral-rooted  polygonium,  170. 
Spitalfields  florists'  gardens,  100. 
Spot   in   pelargoniums  :   its    cause    and 

cure,  628. 
Spotted  geraniums,  list  of,  631. 
Sprays    of    Scotch    fir     for    protecting 

peaches  and  nectarines,  282. 
Spring  and  summer  treatment  of  roses  ui 

pots,  652. 
Spring  bulbs,  401. 
Spring  flowers,  269. 
Spring-pruning  roses,  642. 
Spring- sown  annuals,  l64. 
Sprinss  about  Norsvood,  266. 
Spruce  in  the  grounds,  Sandhurst  Col- 
lege, ]06. 


Spur  bearing  fruit,  325. 

St.  Andrew's  cross- bed,  276. 

Stable-yard  manure.  523. 

Stakes  for  weeping  roses,  644. 

Staking  standard  roses,  642. 

Standard  fruit-trees,  51 ) . 

Standard  roses  :  how  employed,  640. 

Standard  tree-roses,  642. 

Standard  trees,  408,  7O8,  710. 

Starer  beds,  556. 

Starting  lew  grapes,  6S5. 

State  of  soil  for  sowing  early  peas,  ISI. 

State  of  soU  for  sowing  smaU  seeds,  167, 

Station  for  roses,  641 . 

Stations  for  rose  trees,  313. 

Statues  in  garden  scenerj-,  112. 

Sticking  peas,  182. 

St.  James's  Park  laid  out,  6. 

Stocks,  383. 

Stocks  for  standard  roses,  641. 

Stones  and  gravel  m  soils,  18. 

Stones    or  bushes  instead  of  pipes   for 

draming,  265. 
Stone  walls,  77,  85. 
Stony  or  sandy  soil,  168. 
Stopping  fruit-trees,  367. 
Stopping  vines,  341. 

Storifying  system  of  managmg  bees,  441. 
Storing  fruit,  482. 
Storing  fruit   in  baskets    and   hampers, 

487. 
Storing  fruit  in  boxes  with  sawdust,  487. 
Storing  potatoes  for  immediate  use,  4C4. 
Storing  processes,  485. 
Storing  roots  and  vegetables,  494. 
Stove,  714. 

Stove  climbers,  417,  472. 
Stove-house,  236. 
Stove-plants,  471,  503,  509. 
Stove-plants  :  their  treatment,  632. 
Straight  carriage-roads,  106. 
Stratification  of  railway  banks,  11. 
Strawberries,  74,  223,  325,  342,  343,  368, 

413,  506,  511,  567,  621. 
Strawberries  on  banks  and  terraces,  506. 
Strawberries,  enormous  crops  of,  675. 
Strawherries  in  orchai'd-houses,  638. 
Strawberries  in  pots,  how  to  preserve, 

414,  638. 

Strawberries  in  the  market-gardens,  506. 
Strawberries:    new  plantations,  505. 
Strawberries,  soil  for,  505. 
Strawberries  under  glass,  288. 
Strawberry-beds,  136. 
Strawberry-forcing,  425,  721. 
Striking  choice  melons,  289. 
Striking  verbenas,  179- 
Striking  geraniums,  133. 
Stringing  onions,  495. 
Striped  varieties  of  crocuses,  178. 
Strong  and    eflicient  mode  of  grafting, 

122. 
Stumps  of  old  pollards,  67. 
Styles  of  gardening,  50. 
Substitute  for  peat,  153. 
Substitute  for  Russian  garden-mats,  267. 
Suburban  gardens,  3S7. 
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Suburban  gardenin?,  9. 

Suburban  villa  kitchen-garden,  168. 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  be 
avoided,  625. 

Sudden  changes  to  be  avoided,  628. 

Sugar-cane  highly  ornamental,  306. 

Suggestions  for  herbaceous  flower-bor- 
ders, 314. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  or  Ep«om  salts,  22. 

Sulphate  of  iron  applied  to  peaches,  565. 

Sulphur,  13. 

Sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  red  spider,  418. 

Suljdiuretted  hydrogen,  13. 

Summer-houses,  113. 

Summer-house  and  plan,  11.^. 

Summer  treatment  of  pot-roses,  649. 

Summer  pruning  for  weak  trees,  367. 

Sunflower,  271. 

Superphoj-pbates,  388. 

Support  for  chalk  and  clay  walls,  90. 

Surlace  crops,  1/0. 

Surface  creepers  for  baskets,  399. 

Surface  and  character  of  soil,  143. 

Suface-dressing  for  roses,   651. 

Surface  of  roads,  107. 

Surface- weeding  recommended,  501. 

Surplus  stock,  165. 

Surprises  in  the  flower-garden,  .500. 

Suspended  nets  for  ripe  fruit,  493. 

Swarming  bees,  439. 

Sweating  apples  and  pears,  486. 

Sweet-herb  garden,  404;  parsley,  jV/.; 
sage,  ib. ;  thyme,  405 ;  mint,  if?.  -.  fennel, 
ib. ;  rue,  ib. :  ro-emary,  ib. ;  balm,  ib. 

Sweet  herbs,  276,  372,  510. 

Sweet  peas,  271. 

Sweetwilliams,  358. 

Swine's  dung :  its  properties,  523. 

Symmetrical  training  of  plants,  292.     . 

System  of  grouping  and  rotation,  73. 

System  at  Frogmorc,  92. 

System  of  rotation,  277. 

System  of  surface-draining  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens,  59. 


Tank  for  manure,  50. 

Tanks  above  tbe  level  of  the  surface,  50. 

Tea-plant  on  a  north  border,  274. 

Tea-roses  on  walls,  80. 

Tea-scented  roses,  602. 

Tea-scented  roses  fit  for  standards,  643. 

Temperature  for  the  conservatory,  284, 

626. 
Temperature  of   conservatories  without 

heating  apparatus,  242. 
Temperature  of  cucumber-frames,  185. 
Temperature  of  dung-beds,  289. 
Temperature  of  forcing-house,  190. 
Temperature    of   frame    for   half-hardy 

annuals,  271. 
Temperature  of  fruit-room,  490. 
Temperature  of  June,  398. 
Temperature  of  pinery,  288. 
Temperature  of  propagatmg- house,  272. 


Temperature  of  stove-house,  286,  633, 
Temperature  of  the  months,  356. 
Temperature  of   the  month    of   March, 

264. 
Temperature  of  the  sloping,  black,  and 

free-tone  wall,  84. 
Temperature  of  water  for  pines,  288. 
Temperature    of     water     for     watering 

plants,  266. 
Temporary  copings,  87. 
Temporary  fencing  young  groups  of  trees, 

78. 
Tender  annuals,  344. 
Tender  annuals  transplant  in  July,  458. 
Tender    annuals,    357;    cockscomb,  ib.; 

balsams,    ib.;     amaranths,   ib.;     egg- 
plants, ib. ;  in  frames,  3')8. 
Tender  annuals,  prick  out,  211;  prepare 

hotbeds  for,  ib. ;  how  to  remove,  ib. 
Tennis-ball  cabbage  lettuce,  183. 
Ten  weeks  stock,  384,  506,  549. 
Ten  weeks  stock,  sow,  312. 
Termini  for  curved  walks.  111. 
Terra-cotta  pillars,  64. 
Terrace  ribbon-borders,  657. 
Tei raced  gardens,  3. 

Terraced  gardens  at  Windsor  Gardens,  65. 
Terraced  gardens  o'  the  Romans,  3. 
Terraces  at  Powis  Castle,  64. 
Tertiary  formation,  15. 
Tests  applied  to  soils,  20. 
Tests  of  a  ripe  pear,  488. 
Texture  of  soil  for  free-growing  plants, 

285. 
The  arum,  135. 
The  conservatory,  284. 
The  gall-flies,  140. 
The  gate  of  the  year,  174. 
The  greenhouse,  285. 
The  little  weevil,  141. 
The  Needles,  25. 
The  yellow-tail  moth,  140. 
Theatre  of  cypresses,  100. 
Theobalds,  5,  6. 
Theophrastes  graft,  ill. 
Theoretical  gardening,  70. 
Theory  of  damp  and  dry  air,  30. 
Thickness  of  ihe  wall,  84. 
Thick-skinned  fruits  the   best   keepers, 

4S6. 
Thompson's  boiler,  259. 
Thrips,  372,  464. 

Thrips:  how  to  exterminate,  142. 
Thrips  in  fruit-house,  57 1. 
Thunderstorms :    their   electric    nature 

525. 
Thyme,  335. 

Tile-beds  for  grass-plots,  275. 
Tillage  of  light  sandy  soil,  168. 
Time  for  cucumber-growing,  184. 
Time  for  planting  ail  hardy  gladioli,  269. 
Time  for  makhig  hotbeds,  184. 
Time  for  planting  deciduous  trees,  178. 
Time  for  planting  endive,  18S. 
Time  for  procuring  crocuses,  179» 
Time  for  root-pruning,  283. 
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Time  for  selecting  roses,  641. 

Time  for  sowing  beans,  182. 

Time  for  sowing  carrots,  2S0. 

Time  for  sowing  early  potatoes,  2/9. 

Time  for  sowing  lettuces  for  succession, 
183. 

Time  for  starting  fuchsias,  1 90  . 

Time  of  melons  ripening,  1S6. 

Time  of  sowing  biennials,  l65. 

Time  to  give  water,  292. 

Time  to  introduce  special  soils,  158. 

Time  to  make  strawberry-beds,  136. 

Time  to  put  on  sui-face-gravel,  153. 

Tobacco-water  for  the  green-fly,  325. 

To  destroy  ants,  143. 

To  destroy  slugs,  144. 

To  get  early-flowering  azaleas,  191 . 

To  grow  bedding-plants  in  perfection, 
177. 

To  grow  hyacinths  in  moss,  136. 

To  preserve  cuttines  from  frost,  133. 

To  preserve  old  ^plants  of  scarlet  gera- 
niums through  the  winter,  133. 

To  preserve  peas  and  beans  from  mice, 
144. 

To  preserve  plants  in  bloom  for  a  long 
period,  192. 

To  prevent  snails  crawling  up  walls,  trees, 
&c.,  144. 

To  propagate  mistletoe,  137. 

To  protect  trees  from  the  browzing  of 
cattle,  78. 

To  select  stocks,  135. 

To  strike  cuttings  of  scarlet  geraniums, 
133. 

Tomato,  or  love-apple,  362. 

Tomatoes  and  capsicums,  289. 

Tomatoes,  412,  520. 

Top-dressing  for  borders,  396. 

Top-dressing  for  camellia-bordcr,  401. 

Top-dressing  for  lawns,  391. 

Top-dressing  for  pinks  in  i)ots,  273. 

Top-dressing  for  rhododendron-beds, 
272. 

Top-dressing  for  seakalc,  278. 

Top-dre:-sing  for  strawberries,  325. 

Top-dressing  for  gooseberries,  326. 

Tops  of  plants  endowed  with  the  power 
of  resisting  cold,  178. 

Training  and  trimming  plants,  292. 

Training  conservatory  plants,  679. 

Training  the  vine,  3:.'5. 

Transplanting  lettuce--,  183. 

Transplanting  roses,  641. 

Trap  for  catching  wasps,  143. 

Trap  for  earwigs,  143. 

Trap  for  slugs,  144. 

Trap  forwireworm,  146. 

Traps  for  wasps,  &c.,  511. 

Treatment  of  auriculas,  273. 

Treatment  of  diseased  standards  and  py- 
ramid trees,  132. 

Treatment  of  greenhouse  plants,  190. 

Treatment  for  heavy  and  retentive  soil, 
167. 

Treatment  of  evergreen  shrubs  293. 


Treatment  of  hard- wooded  plants,  191. 
Treatment  of  heaths,  191. 
Treatment  of  languishing  trees,  130. 
Treatment  of  peaches  under  glass,  283. 
Treatment  of  pelargoniums,  igi.t,  286. 
Treatment  of  soil  for  carrots,  280. 
Treatment  of  strawberry-plants,  188. 
Treatment  of  the  flower-garden  in  spring, 

269. 
Treatment  of  varieties  of  the  Gandaven- 

sis  section,  270. 
Treatment  of  a  burr,  130. 
Tree-rooting  stock,  165. 
Trees  as  a  shelter,  71. 
Trees  attached  to  the  wall,  94. 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  3. 
Trees  for  orchard,  161. 
Trees  near  kitchen-garden,  l63. 
Treliis-work,  274. 

True  theoi-y  of  laying-out  grounds,  55. 
Tubers,  357 ;  offsets,  ib. ;  time  for  lifting, 

ib. 
Tube-roses :  their  treatment,  358. 
Tulip  mania,  531. 
Tuhp-beds,  360,  401,  504. 
Tulips :    winter  treatment,    703 ;    single, 

ib. ;    double,    ib. ;    parrot    tulips,    ib. ; 

treatment  of  ofl'sets,  705 ;  dwarf  Van 

Thol,  703. 
Tuhps,  358,  380,  403,  672. 
Tulip^i,  dwarf  and  early,  293. 
Tulips  :  their  propagation,  532. 
Turf  and  lawns,  390. 
Turf:  how  to  preserve,  356. 
Turf  walls,  76. 
Turfing  lawns,  700. 


Under-potting  recommended  for  pelar- 
goniums, 629. 

Undulation  in  roads,  107. 

Uniformity  of  light  in  flower-beds,  547. 

Upper  beds  of  the  oolite,  13. 

Use  of  blinds,  94. 

Use  of  conservatory,  191. 

Use  of  cold  pits,  189. 

Use  of  ditch  and  bank,  78. 

Use  offences,  75. 

Use  of  ladybirds,  142. 

Use  of  reserve-garden,  159. 

Useful  hints  in  transplanting,  137. 

Uselessness  of  walls  to  protect  trees,, 
169. 

Utility,  34. 

Utility  of  a  garden,  34. 

Utility  of  holly  or  privet  hedge,  82. 


Valuable  Hints,  101. 

Van  Helmont's  experiments,  VJ. 

Van  Thol  tuhps,  683. 

Variety,  34. 

Variety  in  the  garden,  34. 

Va<e  training  for  fruit-tree=,  567. 

Vegetable  index  to  soils,  24. 
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Vegetab'e  marrows,  4-27  ;  sowing,  i'j.\ 
soil,  ib. 

Vegetable  marrows :  tlieir  cultivation, 
289. 

Vegetable  mould,  11. 

Vegetable  refuse,  ~3. 

Vegetables  suitable  for  the  lutchen- 
garden,  74. 

Vegetables  in  shade,  l68. 

Vegetation  of  the  chalk  hills,  14. 

Vegetation  of  the  oolite  formation,  13. 

Ventilating  apparatus,  254. 

Ventilation  of  the  forcing-houses,  Frog- 
more,  245. 

Ventilation  cf  stoves,  633. 

Ventilation  of  the  fruit-room,  492. 

Venus's  looking-glass,  271. 

Veronica  syriaca,  74,  271,  356,  379,  380, 
405,  501,  6l6,  712. 

Vicarage  gardens,  385. 

Vinery,  cleaning  and  preparing,  636. 

Villa  d'Este,  98. 

Vine  borders,  71 8. 

Vine  borders  and  planting,  423 ;  state  of 
the  house  at  starting,  ib.;  watering, 
ib. ;  air,  424  ;  thinning,  ib. 

Vineries,  287,  685. 

Vinery,  474 ^  keeping  grapes,  ib.;  air, 
ib. 

Vines,  192,  675,  717;  planting  young 
vines,  ib. ;  mulching,  ib. ;  best  sorts,  ib. 

Vines  for  out-doors,  73,  468. 

Vines  in  pots,  192,  325,  341,  424,  514,  527, 
572,574,  681. 

Vines  .started  in  October,  192. 

Vines,  thin  out  and  stop,  414. 

Vines  in  Paxton's  houses,  247. 

Vineyards  in  Gloucestershire,  4. 

Violet-beds,  314. 

Virgil's  description  of  the  site  of  a  bee- 
garden,  443. 

Virginian  stock,  271- 

Viscaria  oculata,  271. 

Vital  principle  of  plants,  115. 

Vivid  description  of  a  garden,  27. 

Walker's  mode  of  heating,  86. 

Walker's  opinion,  S3. 

Walks  of  concrete,  110. 

Walks,  log. 

Walks  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens,  60. 

Wallflowers,  338,  4(i3, 

Walls  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  86. 

Walls  in  France,  83. 

Walls  in  flower-gardens,  80. 

Walls  of  Italian  eardens,  82. 

Walls  at  White  Knight's  Park,  80. 

Walnuts,  493. 

Warm  and  cool  colours,  555. 

Warming  and  ventilating,  256. 

Warming  by  steam,  258. 

Warmth  necessary  to  a  healthy  garden- 
site,  30. 

Warmth  of  earth  two  feet  deep,  188. 


Wash  all    plants    admitted   to   houses, 

628. 
Wash  for  mildew,  145. 
Wash  to  clear  fruit-trees  from  moss,  145. 

Wash  to  protect  trees  from  hares  and 
rabbits,  145. 

Wasp  and  nest,  143. 

Wasps,  143. 

Waste  of  manures,  50,  423. 

Water,  50,  266. 

Water,  physical  and  chemical,  13. 

Water,  spring,  31  ;  rain,    ib.  ;   lake,  ib.; 
river,  ib. ,  chalybeate,  ib.  ;  hot-spring. 
ib. ;  saline,  ib. ;    Clarke's   process  fo  . 
purifying  London,  32. 

Water  decomposes  rocks,  17. 

Watering  fresh-potted  plants,  292  j  re- 
quires tact  and  system,  ib. 

Watering  plants  in  winter,  676. 

Watering  heaths,  337. 

Watering  in  winter,  677. 

Waterproof  and  air-proof  glazing  without 
putty,  255. 

Water-supply  of  London,  98. 

Watelet's  gardens,  3. 

Wax  produced  from  honey,  4,  35. 

Weather  for  buddhig  roses,  400. 

Weather  most  suitable  for  grafting,  129. 

Weeds  and  moss  on  gravel-walks  and 
paved  yards,  144. 

Weeks'  heatmg  principle,  256. 

Weeping-roses  :  how  treated,  643 

Weevil,  little,  141. 

Wells',  Dr.,  experiment,  81. 

West's  St  Peter's  grape,  3/4. 

Wet  walls  in  summer,  87. 

Wheat  and  peas  grown  successively  on 
the  same  soil,  170. 

When  to  gather  fruit,  482. 

Whinstone,  83. 

Width  of  carriage-roads,  107. 

Width  of  lodge-gates,  81. 

Width  of  walks.  111. 

Wildflowers  as  an  indication  of  soils,  24. 

Wildflowers  of  May,  355. 

Wilhelm  fountain  at  Hesse-Cassel,  S6. 

Wind  an  agent  in  destroying  rocks,  18. 

Window- gardening,  237,  290,  381,  42?, 
478,  724  ;  plants  suitable  for,  ib. ;  plants 
most  suitable  in  August,  429  i  baskets, 
ib. 

Winter- cultivation  of  pines,  637. 

Winter-dressing  for  fruit-trees,  675. 

Winter  garden,  242,  701. 

Winter  heaths,  list  of,  713. 

Winter  quarters  for  potted  roses,  651. 

Winter  treatment  in  conservatory,  627. 

Winter  treatment  of  plants,  676. 

Wire   or  wood    trellis    of    the    face   o 
walls,  87. 

Wireworm,  145. 

Wireworm-trap,  506. 

Women  cultivators  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
dens of  the  Romans,  2. 

Wood-ashes,  527. 

Wooden  -park-lences,76. 
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Woofls  in  Aue:npt,  4pp. 

Woolatnn  Hall  gardcds,  fl. 

Wooiaton  trarfleiis,  6. 

Worker-bee,  438. 

W'  rkingr  plans,  154. 

Worms  in  lawns,  1J5. 

Worn-out   gardens  and  their  remedies, 

387. 
Worsted  netting:  for  fruit-tree  protection, 

281. 


Worst  wooden  fences,  77- 

Yellow  Gooseberries,  74. 
Yellow- tail  moth,  140. 

Zeuzera  pyrexa,  141. 
Zigzag  flower  borders,  657. 
Zigzag  ribbon-borders,  C53. 
Zigzag  walls,  83. 


EEEATA. 

Page  2, /or  "asparagus  weighing  3lbs.,"  read  "  weighing  three  to  the  pound." 

Page  43,  par.  113,  rend  "30s.  to  35s.  the  1,000." 

Page  249,  pHr.  674,  reiid  "  fig.  7  "  for  "  fig.  6." 

Page  54S,  sixth  line  from  the  top,  read  "well-rolled  turf  "/<^''  "  H'cll-rotted  turf." 


THE  END, 


London,   Warwick  Hoiise^ 

Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER. 


FOR    FAMILY    READING    AND    REFERENCE. 


Old  Edition,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Sixth  Thousand. 

New  Edition,  Tenth  Thousand. 

Now  Ready,  New  Edition,  post  Svo,  half-bound,  price  -js.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  \os.  td. 

BEETON'S  (Mrs.)  BOOK   OF  HOUSEHOLD   MANAGEMENT, 

comprising  every  kind  of  Practical  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and 

Modern  Cookery,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

"  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton's  '  Book  of  Household  Managfement '  aims  at  being  a  compendium  of 
household  duties  in  every  grade  of  household  life,  from  the  mistress  to  the  maid-of-all-work. 
It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  exhibiting  the  various  articles  of  food  in  their  original 
state,  and  th;re  are  also  coloured  plates  to  show  how  they  ought  to  look  when  dished  and 
ready  for  the  table.  The  verdict  of  a  practical  cook  of  great  experience,  on  returning  the 
book  to  her  mistress,  was,  '  Ma'am,  I  consider  it  an  excellent  work  ;  it  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  everything,  which  is  quite  delightful ;  and  I  should  say  any  one  might  learn  to  cook 
from  it  who  never  tried  before.'" — The  Athenaiitn. 

Demy  Svo,  half-roan,  price  15J. ;  half  calf,  i8j.  6d.     With  Maps  and 
Illustrations, 

BEETON'S   DICTIONARY  OF   UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION. 

A  to  Z,   comprising   Geography,    Biography,    History,    Mythology,    Biblical 
Knowledge,  Chronologj',  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 

"The  '  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,' just  published  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  supplies  a 
desideratum  much  and  widely  felt — that  of  a  comprehensive  yet  portable  dictionary  of  proper 
names.  The  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  the  '  English  Encyclopaedia,'  and  the  other  g^eat 
digests  of  human  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  their  high  price,  are  accessible  only  to  a  few. 
In  such  works  no  special  provision  is  made  for  supplying  short  and  comprehensive  information 
regarding  individual  words,  arranged  in  their  alphabetical  order,  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  bo 
required  by  the  great'raass  of  general  r^eaders.  Mr.  Beeton  to  some  extent  enters  a  new  field 
in  devoting  a  Dictionary  exclusively  to  proper  names  in  Geography,  History,  Biography, 
Mythologj',  Bible  Knowledge  and  Chronology.  In  these  pages  condensation  has  been  in 
every  way  sought  after,  and  we  know  of  no  work  which  supplies  more  information  at  a  smaller 
cost."— r/«^  Tiitus. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


Uniform  with  "  Beeton's  Universal  Geography,"  &c.,  demy  Svo,  half-roan,  price 
15J. ;  half-calf,  iZs.  6d.      With  numerous  Illustrations. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION, 
A  TO  Z.  Comprising  the  Sciences,  Arts,  Literary  Knov.ledge,  with  the  Ety- 
mology and  Pronunciation  of  every  Leading  Term. 

"  Mr.  Beeton  has  published  quite  a  library  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  and  his 
books  of  reference  contain  as  much  as  many  more  elaborate  works,  though  published  at  half 
the  price,  and  with  less  than  half  the  pretence." — T/t€  Saturday  Revie^u. 

Uniform  with  Mrs.    Beeton's  "Household  Management,"  Half-bound, 
price  7^.  6d. 
BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT  AND  RURAL 
ECONOMY.      Embracing    all  kinds  of  information  connected  with    Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c.  &c.,  with 
numerous  Cuts. 
Uniform  with  Mrs.  Beeton's  "  Household  Management,"  half-bound, price  7J.  6d. 
BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS  ;  showing  How  to  Reaj  and 
Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health — Birds,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
Pigs,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Tortoises,  Fancy  Mice,  Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies, 
Donkeys,    Goats,    Inhabitants  of   the  Aquarium,    &c.,    &c.      Illustrated    by 
apwards  of  200  Engravings  and  11  beautifully  Coloured  Plates  by  Harrison 
Weir  and  F.  Keyl. 

Just  Ready,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  5J. 
HOUSEHOLD    AMUSEMENTS    AND    ENJOYMENTS.      Com- 
prising Acting-Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  and  a 
number  of  new  Puzzles  in  endless  variety.     With  folding  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece. 

Post  Svo,  price  Si',  dd.    "Thirtieth  Thousand. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton,  Author  of  "The  Book  of 
Household  Management."    Being  the  First  of  the  "All  About  It"  Books. 

**•  Mrs.  BEE  TON  prepared  this  vohwie  in  compliance  with  tJie  wisJies  of 
a  great  fuonber  of  correspondents,  who  were  desirozis  0/  possessing  a  Book  0/ 
Economical  Recipes,  which  might  be  thoroughly  relied  on,  and  zvhich  could  be 
purchased  for  a  loiver  price  tha?i  tJie  "  HotiseJwld  Management."  It  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  a?id  each  day  increases  in  favour  with  middle  class 
film  Hies, 

Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3J.  (td.,  uniform  with  the  "  Book  of  Birds." 
BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  POULTRY  AND  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 
showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health — Pigeons,  Poultry, 
Ducks,  Turkej's,  Geese,  Rabbits,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Mice,  Tortoises, 
Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies,  Donkeys,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  &c.,  &c. 
***  This  volu7ne  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  atui  Five 
Cfloured  Plates fron  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Harrison  Weir. 
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Nciv  Books  and  Neiv  Editions 


Just  Ready,  New  Editipa  (One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Thousand),  price  \s. 
THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK.  By  Mrs.  Isabella 
Beeton.     Being  a  Collection  of  Economical  Recipes,  taken  from  her  "Book 
of  Household  Management."     Amply  Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  appro- 
priate and  useful  Engravings. 

HOUSE     AND      HOME      BOOKS, 

PREPARED  BY  MRS.  BEETON. 
Neatly  and  strongly  bound,  for  Daily  Use.     Price  One  Shilling  each. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOUSE  AND    SERVANTS,  and  Make  the 

Most  of  your  Means ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Duties  of  Domestic  Servants. 
THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    CHILDREN    IN    HEALTH    AND 

SICKNESS;    with  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the   Diseases  of 

Infancy  and  Childhood. 
DINNERS  AND  DINING  ;   with  Bills  of  Fare  for  all  the  Year  to 

Please  all  Palates  :  aiid  Recipes  for  Sauces,  Pickles,  Gravies,  and  Forcemeats. 
MEATS  ;    How  to  Select,   Flow  to  Cook,   and  How  to  Carve,   and 

Wliat  to  Do  with  them  when  Cold. 
POULTRY  AND  GAME  ;  How  to  Choose,  Cook,  and  Car\e,  with 

General  Observations,  and  Information  as  to  when  In  and  Out  of  Season. 
PUDDINGS    AND    PASTRY;    Reliable    Recipes  for  Maldng  and 

Directions  for  Serving. 

FISH   AND   SOUPS  ;  the  Best  Way  to  Cook,  and  How  to  Serve. 
VEGETABLES  :    How  they  should  be  Cooked  and  Served  Up  ;  with 

General  Observ'ations  on  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baking,  the  Dairj',  S:c. 
PRESERVES    AND    CONFECTIONERY:     How  to   Make   Ices, 

Jellies,  Creams,  Jams,  Omelettes,  Custards,  &c. 

*«*  Tlure  are  no  such  books  in  existence  for  real  use  in  the  household.  TJieir 
plain,  st7-aightjorvjard  directions  cannot  be  viisimderstood,  and  mistress  and 
maid  are  alike  advantaged  by  the  information  they  contain. 


New  Editions,  .-^xd  New  Wrappers  Printed  in  Colours. 

BEETON'S   COUNTRY   BOOKS.     Is.  each. 


Poultry  and  Pigeons.   How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

British    Song   and    Talking 

Birds.     Coloured  Plates. 
British  Song  Birds.     How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

Rabbits  and  Squirrels.     How 

to  Rear  and  Manage.    Col.  Plates. 


The  Parrot  Book.  How  to 
Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs,  and 
Bird  Stuffing.     Coloured  Plates. 

Bees,  Silkworms,  the  Aqua- 
rium, Ferns,  &c.    Coloured  Plate. 

Dogs  and  Cats.  How  to  Rear 
and  Manage  them.    Coloured  Plate. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


Neiv  Books  and  New  Editions 


Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3^.  6rf. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS;  showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage 
them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health. 

*,*  This  volume  contahis  upwards  0/  One  Hundred  Eugi-avi/tgs  and  Six 
exquisitely  Coloured  Plates,  printed  facsimile  from  Coloured  Sketches  by 
Harrison  Weir.  The  engravings  enibrace  every  variety  of  cage,  cot,  trap, 
frame,  diagrams  illustrating  methods  of  stnjjiitg,  and  illustrating  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  birds  kept  as  pets. 


DOWER'S     POPULAR    ATLASES, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

***  The  name  of  Dower  is  as  closely  associated  with  lilaps  and  Atlases  as 
is  IFebster  with  Dictio?t'*teA.  Dower's  Maps  are  to  be  thoroiighly  relied  itpon, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  oy  tne  publishers  that,  from  time  to  time,  tliese  Alaps 
shall  be  corrected  afid  enlarged,  as  new  discoveries  and  events  render  necessary 
additions  to  tlu  names  in  an  A  tlas,  or  physical  and  Political  changes  deinand 
alterations  in  geographical  boundaries. 

Price  1 2 J. 
DOWER'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.      40 

Maps. 

4to,  price  155. 

DOWER'S    Gr,NERAL  ATLAS    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY. 

53  Maps. 

Price  7J.  6«. 

DOWER'S  MINOR  SCHOOL  ATLAS.     26  Maps. 

Price  \s. 

DOWER'S  SHORT  ATLAS  (for  Younger  Pupils),     x^  Maps. 

Price  7.S.  6d. 

DOWER'S  POPULAR  ATLAS.     12  Maps. 

Price  soj.  ;  half  morocco,  35J. 
MILNER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  ■.  being  a  Series  of  Maps,  Illus- 
trative of  Astronomy  and  Physical  and  Political  Geography.     By  the   Rev. 
THOM.^.s  MiLNER,  RI.A.,  F.R.G.S.     The  Maps  of  Physical  and  Political  Geo- 
graphy constructed  and  corrected  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S, 

Imp.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  15J. 
A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     t6   Maps. 
Constructed  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S.     Letter-press  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner. 

Pub  lis  lied  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler, 


Neiv  Books  and  Neiv  Editions 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


Arabian  Nights. 

Just  completed,  in  one  handsome  volume,  cloth  lettered,  15*.  ;  elegantly  bound 
in  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,  21J.  ;  in  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  31J.  (sd.  ;  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  24J. 

DALZIEL'S  ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, with  upwards  of  200  Pictures,  drawn  by  J.  E.  Millais, 
R.A.,  J.  Tenniel,  J.  D.  Watson,  A.  B.  Houghton,  G.  J.  Pinwell,  and 
T.  Dalziel,  together  with  Initial  Letters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  &c. 
Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
"  The  designs  are  wrought  in  a  broad  and  powerful  manner,  are  truly  artistic  in  spirit,  and 

have  a  force  that  makes  them  welcome.    We  commend  the  designs  to  those  who  like  healthy 

work." — Atheitceutit. 

"Very  clever  encp-avings  ;  soms  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  exceedingly 

s  pirited. "— 5/<rf  Ai/or. 

***  T/ie  text  having  been  very  eareJuUy  revised,  this  Edition  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  07te  for  fainilies. 

Beautifully  bound  in  a  new  style  of  binding,  extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  panel 

on  side,  price  its. 

BOOK  OF  FAVOURITE  MODERN  BALLADS,  containing 
Ballads  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Macaulav,  Longfellow,  Hood,  Lover,  Tennyson, 
Mackay,  Barry  Cornwall,  Pkaed,  and  others,  with  48  Illustrations  by 
BiRKET  Foster,  Harrison  Weir,  Harvey,  Thomas,  Skelton,  Cope, 
HoRSLEY,  Solomon,  Palmer,  Grant,  Corcould,  and  Duncan.  Printed  in 
colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 

Now  Ready,  post  Svo,  400  pp.,  3J.  dd.,  cloth,  gilt,  A  New  Book  for  Boys. 
THE  WORLDS  EXPLORERS.— With  Portraits  and  Many  Engrav- 
ings of  the  most  Interesting  Places  mentioned  in  Travel.  Amongst  other  Ad- 
venturous Biographies  will  be  found  Bruce  and  Abyssinia.  The  Astorians. 
Marco  Polo.  Commodore  Anson  and  his  Voyage  Round  the  World.  Captain 
Cook  and  his  Discoveries.  La  Perousc.  Mungo  Park.  Arctic  Di.scoverers. 
Australian  Explorers  :  Flinders  and  Eyre. 

4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  21J. 
OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.      Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  from 
Drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  Biricet  Foster,  Frederick  Tayler,  Joseph 
Nash,  George  Thomas,  John  Franklin,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

4to,  toned  paper,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  15J. 
POETS'    WIT    AND    HUMOUR.     Selected    by   W.    H.    Wills. 
Illustrated  with  100  Curious  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Charles  Bennett 
and  George  Thom.\s. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler, 


New  Books  and  New  Editions 


4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  i2J.  ^d. 
SABBATH  BELLS   CHIMED   BY  THE  POETS.     Illustrated  with 
Coloured  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster. 

4to,  price  qs.  6d.,  cloth  ;  or  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  loj.  6d. 
THE   PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT 
WHICH    IS    TO    COME.     By  John    Bunyan.     With   a   Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  H.  W.  DfLCKEX,  Ph.D.      With  loo  Page  and  c -her  Illustrations 
by  THO.M.A.S  Dalziel,  and  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  One  Guinea. 
THE    BIBLE    ALBUM;    or,  Sacked   Truths    Illustrated  by 
THE  Poets.     Numerous  Engravings,  printed  in  Tints  by  Edmund  Eva.vs. 
Price  31J. ;  or  with  rims  and  clasps,  31J.  6d. 
A   BEAUTIFUL    EDITION     OF    THE    HOLY    BIBLE.       With 
Illustrations   selected  from  Raph.\el's  Pictures  in  the  Vatican,  adapted  by 
Rodert   Dudley.      Superbly  printed  in  Tints,  with  Gold  Borders,   in  the 
highest  style  of  Art.     ]\Iagnificently  bound,  in  Relievo  Leather,  from  a  design 
by  Owem   Jones,  with  gilt  red  edges  ;    Ditto,  new  design  in  Morocco,  by 
Owen  Jones. 

4to,  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  15J. 
BEAUTIES  OF  POETRY  AND  ART.     Embellished  with  numerous 
Coloured  and  other  Engravings. 

Extra  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  lor.  6d. 
GEMS   FROM  PAINTERS  AND   POETS.      Embellished  with  4to 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  lOJ.  6d. 
TREASURES  OF  ART  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  SONG.     Beautifully 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Engravings. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  3J.  Cd. 
OLD   NURSERY  TALES   AND   FAMOUS  HISTORIES.     8  Co- 
loured Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  ^s, 

SONGS   FOR  THE   LITTLE   ONES  AT   HOME.      16  Coloured 

Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  6s. 

THE   CHILD'S   POPULAR   FAIRY  TALES.      16  Coloured  Illus- 
trations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  3J.  6d. 

GOOD  OLD   STORIES.     8  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  5J. 
HARRY'S  LADDER   TO   LEARNING.     With  16  Coloured  Plates. 

Published  by  Wardj  Lock,  crnd  Tyler. 


Neiu  Books  and  New  Editions 


4to,  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  lor.  6d. 
CHOICE  PICTURES  AND  CHOICE  POEMS.     Richly  Illustrated 
with  Coloured  Pictures. 

Complete  in  i  vol.  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  price  yi'.  6d.  ;  in  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides 
and  edges,  loj.  6d. ;  or  beautifully  bound  in  morocco,  and  full  gilt,  21s. 

DALZIEL'S  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH,  comprising  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "The  Traveller,"  "The  Deserted  Village,"  "The 
Haunch  of  Venison,"  "  The  Captivity  :  an  Oratorio,"  "Retaliation,"  "  IMis- 
cellaneous  Poems,"  "  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D. 
Illustrated  with  100  Pictures,  Drawn  by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  Engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel. 

N.B.  DalzieVs  Goldsmith  contains  "  The  Captivity"  and  several  Epilogues, 
&^c.,  omitted  in  some  Editions. 

Just  Ready,  price  yj.  (>d.,  fcap.  4to,  handsomely  bound,  bevelled  boards, 
extra  cloth. 

THE  CORSET  and  the  CRINOLINE.  A  Book  of  Costumes  cind 
Modes.  With  60  Illustrations  of  the  Changes  of  Fashion,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  present  Day  :  with  a  glance  at  the  Industries  and  Manufactures 
connected  therewith. 


BSETON'S  BOY'S  OWN  LIBRARY. 

Price  5^-.  cloth,  or  &y.  gilt  edges.  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations. 


Stories  of  the  Wars. 

How  I  Won  my  Spurs.  Edgar. 

Cressy  and  Poictiers.  Edgar. 

RUNNYMEDE   &   LINCOLN    FAIR. 

Edgar. 
Wild  Sports  of  the  World. 
Curiosities  of  Savage  Life. 


Hubert  Ellis. 

Don  Quixote.  300  Illustrations, 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Silas,  the  Conjuror. 

Savage  Habits  and  Customs. 

Reuben  Davidger. 


The  New  Volume  of  the  Boy's   Own  Library. 
OUR    SOLDIERS    AND   THE   VICTORIA   CROSS.     Edited  by 

S.  O.  Eeeton.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page,  and  16  full-page 

Illustrations  from  drawings  made  principally  from  the  Pictures  in  Desangcs' 

Victoria  Cross  Gallery. 

***  The  best  set  of  Volumes  for  Prizes,  Rewards,  or  Gifts  to  English  lads. 
They  have  all  beeji  prepared  by  ]\Ir.  Beeton,  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  in 
manly  tone  and  handsome  appearaticefor  Presents  for  Yojith. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  GAMES. 

Now  Ready,  post  8vo,  348  pages,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5J. 
THE  BOY'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES,  SPORTS,  PASTIMES, 
and  AMUSEMENTS  ;  being  a  Complete  Encyclopsedia  of  Boyish  Recreative 
Pursuits  of  every  Description,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Employment  of 
every  Leisure  Hour.  The  whole  divided  into  Separate  Treatises,  and  Illustrated 
with  hundreds  of  Engravings. 

***  Each  subject,  really  interesting  to  boys,  has  been  care/uUy  handled,  with 
an  especial  view  to  make  the  explanations  and  instrtections  as  plain  as  possible. 
No  boy,  for  instance,  deserz'es  to  have  a  garden,  or  to  see  his  aquarium  prosper, 
who  ca7i7iot  jnaftage  both  without  help,  after  reading  the  directions  in  the  "  Boy's 
Handy  Book;  "  while  the  games,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  will  befoimd  satisfac- 
tory both  i7i  guatttity  and  qtiality  ;  the  whole  work  is projitscly  illustrated,  and 
will  be  fowid  eqiially  applicable  as  an  instj'uctor  on  a  fine  holiday,  and  a  com- 
panion  on  a  wet  one. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 
THE    BOY'S    MANUAL   OF  SEASIDE  AND   HOLIDAY   PUR- 
SUITS,  comprising   Ships,    Sea   Fishing,   Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Aquarium, 
Horses,  Riding,  Driving,  Gardening,  &c.,  &c. 

COUNTRY  PURSUITS  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  comprising  Angling, 
Skating,  Forest  Walks,  Chess  and  Draughts,  Philosophy  in  Sport,  Puzzles, 
Curious  Experiments,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  BOY'S  HANDY  BOOK  of  Cricket,  Football,  Croquet,  Bowls, 
Rackets,  &c.  How  to  IManage  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Song  Birds,  Rabbits,  Silk- 
worms, &c.,  &c. 

IN  AND  OUT  DOOR  GAMES  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  comprising 
Old  English  Games,  Gymnastic  Exercises,  Swimming,  Archery,  Evening 
Sports,  Riddles,  Forfeits,  &.C.,  8zc. 


Now  Ready,  extra  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 
BOY'S  OWN  SEA  STORIES  ;  OR,  Adventures  of  a  Sailor  in 
THE  Navy,  the  Merchant  Service,  and  on  a  Whaling  Cruise. 

***  Eull  of  daring  incident— Just  the  book  for  boys. 


By  the  Author  of   "A  Night  in  a  Workhouse." 
Just  Ready,  New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  extra  cloth,  price    js.  Cd. 
THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  A  LITTLE    RAGAMUFFIN.     With 
14  page  Illustrations  by  "  Phiz  "  and  Gokd^-'"  Thomson. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  Nciv  Editions 


Vols.  I  to  4  now  Ready,  handsomely  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  with  gilt  edges, 

price  ts.  each. 
THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN.  A  Magazine  of  Fiction  and 
Entertaining  Literature,  Music,  Poetry,  Fine  Arts,  Fashions,  and  Useful  and 
Ornamental  Needlework.  Vol.  I.  With  a  Portfolio  containing  Fourteen  Sup- 
plements for  the  Work-table,  Six  Coloured  Fashion  Plates,  a  First-class  En- 
graving, and  Two  Beautiful  Pictures  printed  in  Colours. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5^.  each. 
THE  BOY'S  OWN  VOLUME,     Vols.  L  to  XH.     A  Book  of  Fact, 
Fiction,   History,  and  Adventure.      Edited  by  S.  O.   Beeton.     24  Separate 
Plates,  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  each  Volume. 

Also  uniform  with  the  above, 

The  Complete  Volumes  for  1863  to  1868. 

1,100  pages — Hundreds  of  Cuts — cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  %s.  6d.  each. 
Now  Ready,  Vols,   t  and  2,  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  price  -js.  6d.  each. 
THE    ENGLISHWO^LA.N■S   DOMESTIC    AL\GAZINE   for    1866. 
Containing  Coloured  Berlin  and  Paris  Patterns,  Embroidery  and  other  Designs, 
Coloured  Fashion  Plates,  also.  Cut-out  Patterns  of  Mantles,  Dresses,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  Ready,  Vols,  i  and  2,  cloth,  gilt,  price  xos.  6d. 
THE    ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC    MAGAZINE.      Supple- 
mental Volumes  for  1865-6.     Containing  12   Large   Fashion  Plates,     Splendid 
Berlin  Designs,  New  Music,  S:c.,  X;c. 


Just  Ready,  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings,  cl.  bevelled  edges,  price  s^- 
MUSINGS   ABOUT   MEN.     From  the  Writings  of  the  Good  and  the 

Great.      By   Henry    Southgate,   Author  of  "Many  Thoughts   of  Many 

Minds,"  "  What  Men  have  Said  about  Women,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  Every  man  is  a  volume  if  you  know  how  to  read  him." 

"  This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting-  collection  of  ^he  opinions  and  sayings  of  various 
authors  regfardinsj  man  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  indiviiiual.  The  volume  is  beautifully  got 
up  and  charmingly  illustrated,  and  contains  in  its  very  carefully  collected  contents  extracts 
from  the  best  authors,  living  and  dead,  with  many  choice  specimens  of  our  happiest  house- 
Iiold  words." 

Demy  8vo,  2  vols,  in  one,  handsomely  printed,  price  los.  6d. 

DE  BONNECHOSE'S  (Emile)  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  With 
Preface  written  expressly  for  this,  the  Authorized  Translation.  Crowned  by 
the  French  Academy.  Enlarged,  Re-written,  and  brought  down  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848. 

Just  Re.\dy. 

AUNT  FANNY'S  PRETTY  PICTURE  BOOK.  With  Illustra- 
tions printed  in  Colours,  and  half  cloth  binding,  with  attractive  Wrappers  on 
side,  2J.  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  binding,  3^.  6d.;  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  Unen,  $3. 

AUNT  FANNY'S  NURSERY  TALES  AND  RHYMES.  With  Illus- 
trations printed  in  Colours,  and  half  cloth  binding,  with  attractive  Wrappers 
on  side,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  binding,  3J.  6d. ;  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  linen,  5^^. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  ajid  Tyler. 


BIBLES. 


Matthew  Henry's  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible. 

THE  UNABRIDGED  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  HENRY'S 
BIBLE,  wherein  each  Chapter  is  summed  up  in  its  Contents  ;  the  Sacred 
Text  inserted  at  large  in  distinct  paragraphs ;  each  Paragraph  reduced  to  its 
proper  heads  ;  the  sense  given,  and  largely  illustrated  ;  with  Practical  Remarks 
and  Observations ;  besides  Supplementary  Notes  to  each  Book  In  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  large  additions 
to  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings  illustrative  of  Biblical  Scenes,  Customs,  and  Objects,  and  Accurate 
Maps  of  the  Localities.     Together  with  a  Life  of  the  Author. 

s.   d. 

3  vols,  4to.,  cloth,  bevelled  boards •        •        .     52    6 

Ditto,         ditto,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  gilt  edges     .        *        .     84    o 

Ditto,         ditto,  calf,  red  or  gilt  edges 84    o 

Ditto,         ditto,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges .         .        .        .        .        .        .     70    o 

Ditto,         ditto  ditto,       marbled  edges 67    o 

***  This  very  vahtable  Standard  Co7iivientary,  now  ptthlished  without  the 
slightest  abridgeme7it,  is  rendered  by  the  addition  0/  Supplementary  Notes  front 
recent  sources  a  most  desirable  Modern  Copyright  Edition, 

***  MA  TTHE IV  HENR  Y'S  COMMENTAR  Y  recommends  itself  to  all 
classes  of  the  coiniminity.  While  it  presents  no  paradoxes  to  baffle  the  lailet- 
tered,  the  learned  cannot  afford  to  slight  its  deep  ivisdom.  It  is  a  Work  which 
vuist  be  afi  acquisition  alike  to  Clogymen  and  Ministers  of  ez'ery  Protestant 
Denoininatio7i — to  Heads  of  Fanzilics — to  the  Readers  in  Mechatiic^  Institutes 
and  Artiza/isi'  Libraries — to  Principals  oj  Schools — and  to  all  Bible  Stttdents  of 
every  ra7ik  a7id g7-ade. 

Just  Ready,  New  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  796  pp, 
THE  ANALYTICAL  BIBLE  :   The  Authorized  Version.     With 
50,000  References  and  Readings,   Analytical  Notes  appended  to  Each  Book, 
Historical  Connexion  of  Old  and  New  Testaments,  various  useful  Tables,  and 
9  r^Iaps  coloured. 


Roan  imitation  .  .  ,  .5 
French  morocco  .  ,  .6 
Turkey  do 8 


Turkey  morocco,  with  clasp 

Ditto,  do.  bevelled     . 

Ditto,  do.      do.         with  clasp 


J.  d. 


***  All  the  above  ca7i  be  had  with  Scotch  Psalms,  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 
Now  Ready,  New  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  920  pp. 
THE    POCKET    COMMENTARY:  The   Authorized   Version. 
With  15,000  Critical  and  Illustrative  Notes  and  50,000  References  and  Read- 


ings  ;  together  with  a  History  connecting  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
various  useful  Tables,  and  Nine  Coloured  Maps,  by  the  Rev,  Ingram  Cobbin, 
M.A. 


Roan  embossed .  •  •  .50 
French  morocco  .  .  .60 
Turkey  do.  .         ,        .         .86 


s.  d. 

Turkey  morocco,  with  clasp  .10  6 
Ditto,  do.  bevelled  .  .  .  10  6 
Ditto,  do.      do.         with  clasp  .  12    o 


*»*  A II  the  above  can  he  had  with  Scotch  Psahits,  at  6d.  per  hook  extra. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  red  edges,  lettered  on  side,  price  yj.  dd. 
THE  COMPANION  BIBLE  :   The  Authorized  Version.     Illus- 
trated by  Notes  on  Oriental  and  Scriptural  History,  Scenery,  and  Customs. 
Numerous  Page  Engravings  and  Maps. 

s.    d.  s.  d. 


Calf  antique,  red  edges  .  .  16  o 
iMorocco  circuit,  gilt  edges  .  18  6 
Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges       .   19    6 


Half  roan,  red  edges 

Roan,  gilt  edges        ,         .         .  10    o 

French  morocco  plain,  gt.  edges  n     o 

Morocco  plain,  gilt  edges.         .  15    o 

***   The  ConpaiUon  Bible  meets  the  wants  and  vteafts  of  a  nmnerons  class  of 

readers,  and,  indeed,  forms  a  complete  Cyclopcedia  of  Oriental  ifitelligence. 

The  reader  will  here  find  amj>le  information  respectijig  the  Majiners,  Customs, 

and  GeogTaJ>hy  of  the  Holy  Lajid,  and  of  those  countries  which  were  in  sotne 

way  associated  with  it  in  the  Historical  pages  of  Scripture,  and  a  good  Index 

will  facilitate  every  inquiry. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  lettered  on  side,  price  7J. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  BIBLE  :  The  Authorized  Version,  Illus- 
trated by  Graphic  Engravings  and  Maps,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations 
diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  His  Majesty's  special  command.  Ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Churches.  With  the  most  approved  Marginal  References 
and  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations  appended  to  each  book.  By  the 
Rev,  Ingram  Cocbin,  M.A. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Calf  antique,  red  edges      .  .  15    o 

Morocco  circuit,  red  edges  .  i3    o 

Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges  .  19    o 


Half  roan,  red  edges         .         .76 
Roan,  gilt  edges  .         .90 

French  morocco,  gilt  edges       .  10    6 
Morocco  plain,  gilt  edges.        .  14    o 

Just  Ready. 
COBBIN'S   PORTABLE  COMMENTARY.      A  Cheap  Edition  of 
the  Portable  Commentary',  for  Sabbath  Schools  and  Distribution,  being   the 
Cheapest  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ever  published. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


Roan  imitation  .  .  .  •  3     6 

Roan  embossed .  .  .  .46 

Do.  do.  with  Maps  .  .  -So 

French  morocco  .  .  .60 


French  morocco,  with  Maps  .     6    6 

Turkey  morocco         .         .  .70 

Do.  do.  with  Maps    .         .  .76 

Ditto,  do.  do.  circuit  edges  .11     5 


*^*  All  of  the  above  can  he  had  with  Scotch  Psalms  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 

Published  by  IVard,  Lock,  and  Tyler, 
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CHILDREN'S    BOOKS    AND    JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Folio,  printed  on  fine  paper,  boards,  splendid  Wrapper  in  Colours,  3J.  td.  ; 

partly  coloured,  red  edges,  5^. ;  plates  beautifully  coloured,  gilt  edges,  "js.  6d. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  ALBUM,  in  Pictures  and  Verse,  of  Favourite 

Stories  which  all  may  rehearse.     265  Engravings,  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

Folio,  boards,  in  a  handsome  Wrapper  in  three  Colours,  half-bound,  cloth,  3J.  ()d.  ; 

beautifully  coloured,  gilt  edges,  -js.  6d.  ;  partly  coloured,  red  edges,  5J. 
THE  CHILD'S  FAMOUS  PICTURE  BOOK.     Plenty  to  laugh  at, 

and  plenty  to  learn.     Upwards  of  500  Pictures,  and  many  pretty  little  Verses 

and  Stories. 

With  Coloured  Pictures,  gilt  edges,  410,  half  cloth,  with  pleasing  lUuetvated 
sides,  in  Colours,  price  gs.  ;  or  with  plain  Pictures,  price  ss. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE  GALLERY.  A  Series  of  80  beau- 
tiful Engravings  from  Paintings  by  eminent  Artists,  adapted  for  the  Young, 
with  short  Descriptive  Letter-press,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  Children,  under 
each  Picture. 

4to,  half  cloth,  attractive  Wrapper  in  Colours,  price  $5. 
THE   HOLIDAY  PICTURE  BOOK,  with  Pretty  Verse  and  Merry 
Rhymes,  cleverly  and  comically  Illustrated  with  large  Pictures  in  Colours  by 
Edmund  Evans,  and  many  other  charming  Engravings. 

Just  published,  4to,  cloth,  price  5J. 
THE    PRETTY    COLOURED    PICTURE    BOOK,    containing   a 
Series  of  pretty  Coloured  Pictures  to  please  Good  Little  Folks. 

Boards,  half-bound.  Wrapper  irt  Colours,  price  5s. 
THE  PRETTY  PAGE  SCRAP-BOOK,  with  Pictures  and  Rhymes, 
to  amuse  Little  People  at  all  sorts  of  Times. 

Small  4to,  numerous  large  Illustrations,  fancy  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half 
cloth,  3J.  6d.  ;  with  beautiful  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours,  boards,  half 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  6^.  ;  half  coloured,  red  edges,  5J. ;  with  plain  Illustrations, 
cloth,  full  gilt  sides,  5J. ;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  all  the  Pictures 
Coloured,  js.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.      By  HARRISON  Weir. 

•«*  //  is  siifficiettt  to  state  that  Mr.  JVetr's  hand  is  in  this  bosk  to  know  that 
tt  is  a  good  book,  interesting,  and  well  done. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Uniform  with  the  "  Children's  Picture  Gallery/'  4to,  half  cloth,  pretty  Wrapper 
in  Colours,  price  $s. 

THE  CHILD'S  PICTORIAL  MUSEUM  OF  BIRDS,  BEASTS, 
AND  FISHES.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  large  Pictures,  printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  and  numerous  other  pleasing  Engravings,  with 
interesting  descriptions  in  large  type. 

4to,  fancy  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  %s.  6ci.  ;  half  coloured  Pic- 
tures, red  edges,  5^.  ;  or,  coloured  Illustrations,  gilt  edges,  -js.  6d. 
THE    CHILD'S    OWN    BOOK    OF    SCRIPTURE   PICTURES. 
Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Boards,  half  cloth,  3J.  6d.  ;  half  coloured  Pictures,  red  edges,  5^.  ;  or,  coloured 

Illustrations,  boards,  half  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 
THE    CHILD'S    OWN    BOOK    OF    SCRIPTURE    PICTURES. 
Scenes  from  the  New  Testament. 

Price  5^.  ;  mounted  on  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
EFFIE'S    FAVOURITE    BOOK   OF   PRETTY   FAIRY   TALES. 
With  15s  Pictures,  by  H.  K.  Browne,  J.  Absolon,  J.  A.  Pasquier,  W.  Har- 
vey, T.  B.  Dalziel,  W.  M'Connell,  and  Harrison  Weir,  engraved  by 
I        the  Brothers  Dalziel, 

!     Fcap.  folio,  printed  in  clear  type,  strongly  bound,  half  cloth,  fancy  wrapper,  6s. ; 
I  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

WILD  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HOMES.  Large  Coloured 
Illustrations,  with  Descriptive  Letter-press. 

Uniform  with  the  above.  Coloured  Illustrations,  Gs.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HABITS. 

160  pp.,  fcap.  4to,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  3J.  6d.  ;  beautifully 

coloured,  and  gilt  edges,  5J.  ;  e.\tra  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  edges,  6j. 
PAPA'S    PRETTY    GIFT-BOOK     FOR    ALL    GOOD    LITTLE 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS.     Enriched  with  numerous  clever  Engravings. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  price  5^. 
ALFRED  CROWQUILL'S  FAMOUS  FAIRY  TALES. 

Imp.  i6mo,  numerous  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  5J.  ;  or, 

with  Coloured  Plates,  gj. 
LIITLE     MARY'S     NURSERY     STORY     BOOK.      Comprising 

Primer,  Spelling  Book,  Reading  Book,  First  and  Second  Books  of  Poetry, 

English  History,  Scripture  Lessons,  Babes  in  the  Wood. 


Published  by  Ward,  Loek,  and  Tyley, 
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Price  One  Shilling  each. 

THE  WARWICK  HOUSE  TOY-BOOKS. 


8.  The     Picture      Robinson 

Crusoe. 

9.  The    Children's     House- 

hold Pets. 

10.  The  Children's    Picture 

Alphabet, 

11.  The  Little  Pussy  Cats. 

12.  The  Naughty  Puppies. 


1.  Domestic  Animals. 

2.  Home  and  Field  Animals, 

3.  Choice  Nursery  Songs. 

4.  Famous  Nursery  Ballads. 

5.  Nursery  Tales  &  Stories. 

6.  Popular       Rhymes       and 

Pretty  Stories. 

7.  Adventures  with  Animals. 

*^*  This  unparalleled  series  of  Toy  Books  contains  exquisite  Coloicred  Pic- 
tures which  zuill  alone  coiu/nend  them  to  every  Household.  The  subjects  ivill 
please  every  child,  and  tfie  variety  shown  by  tJie  titles  is  sufficient  for  every  taste. 

New  Sunday  Book  for  Children. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5J.  ;  with  Coloured  Pictures,  gilt  edges,  price  gj. 
HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BIBLE;  or,  Scripture  Scenes  and 
Characters.     Described  in  a  simple  and  attractive  form,  suitable  for  Young 
People,  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  v/ith  Engravings. 


Illustrated  "Wrappers,  half  cloth,  plain,  is.  6d.  ;  coloured,  3J.  6d.  per  volume. 
PRETTY   LITTLE   LESSONS  FOR   PRETTY    LITTLE   CHIL- 
DREN.    Illustrated  with  250  pretty  Pictures. 

EASY  TALES  AND  PLEASANT  STORIES  FOR  OUR  YOUNG 
FRIENDS.     Embellished  with  upwards  of  200  Engravings. 

BIBLE    SKETCHES    FROM    THE    OLD  AND   NEW  TESTA- 
MENTS, adapted  for  Juvenile  Reading.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

SACRED  READING  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.     Selected  from 
the  Old  Testament.     With  numerous  Engravings. 


Imp.  32mo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  on  side,  price  5^.  ;   Coloured  Plates,  gilt  sides, 
back,  and  edges,  qs. 

NURSERY  RHYMES,  OLD  AND  NEW.  A  Collection  of  all  the 
most  Favourite  Nursery  Rhymes,  Jingles,  and  Stories  ;  also  many  New  Ones 
now  for  the  first  time  printed.  Numerous  Clever  and  Characteristic  Illustra- 
tions. 

Imp.  32mo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5J.  ;  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  e.\tra  cloth 
gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  -js.  6d. 

NEW  COMICAL  NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  FUNNY  STORIES 
TO  MAKE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  LAUGH.  Numerous  characteristic 
Engravings. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Just  Ready,  i6mo,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  ss. ;  Coloured  Pictures, 

gilt  edges,  "js.  6d. 

OUR  NURSERY  STORY  BOOK.     280  Illustrations  by  the  leading 
Artists  of  the  Day.     Engraved  by  Dal2iel  Brothers. 


Small  4to,  424  pp.,  extra  cloth,  gilt  on  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  price  6s. 
OUR  FAVOURITE  FAIRY  TALES  :  consisting  of  "Tom  Thumb," 
"The  Three  Bears,"  "Ali  Baba,"  "Robin  Hood,"  "  Sleeping  Beauty,"  "Puss 
in  Boots,"  "Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "Cinderella," 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "Goody  Two  Shoes,"  "Aladdin,"  "Jack  and  the 
Bean-Stalk."  Collated  and  edited  by  Henry  W.  Dulckex,  with  300  Pictures 
drawn  by  H.  K.  Browne,  John  Absolon,  H.\rrison  Weir,  W.  Harvey, 
Tho.m.\s  Dalziel,  W.  M'Connell,  and  J.  A.  Pasquier. 

•»*  Decidedly  tJie  best  Voltune  of  Fairy  Tales  in  the  English  Lajigtiage. 


Royal  8vo,  boards,  half  cloth,  price  is.  6d.  ;  mounted  on  cloth,  sj. 

PRETTY  TALES  FOR  GOOD  LITTLE  PEOPLE.  Numerous 
Coloured  Illustrations. 

Clearly  printed,  in  large  quarto  size,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  Coloured 
Pictures.  Enamelled  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  price  3J.  6d.  ;  cloth  extra, 
gilt  side  and  edges,  5^. 

THE  PICTURE  PRESENT  BOOK  :  or.  PIappy  Hours  for 
Merry  Children,  Containing  the  following  interesting  Tales  and  Stories. 
By  Aunt  Edith. 


The  Two  Paths  ;  or,   How  to 

be  Happy. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Horse. 


Little  Willie's  Holiday. 
Merry     Little     Stories    of 
Funny  Little  IMei*. 


Just  Ready,  cloth,  gilt  on  back,  side,  and  edges,  price  2s.  6d. ;  plain,  2s. 
THE  PICTURE  TREASURY  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
86  pp.,  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations. 


Price  2S.  6d.  ;  coloured  3.?.  6d. 
FAVOURITE  NURSERY  RHYMES  FOR  NURSERY  FAVOUR- 
ITES.    Beautifully  Illustrated. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  coloured  3J.  6d. 
MERRY    RHYMES    AND    STORIES    FOR    MERRY    LITTLE 
LEARNERS.     With  numerous  clever  Pictures. 

Published  by  Ward^  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Nciv  Books  and  New  Editions 


AUNTY   FANNY'S    PAINTED    TOY    BOOKS. 

Each  containing  8  Illustrations,  beautifully  Printed  in  Colours,  price  6(f.  each. 

Nursery  Tales  and  Jingles. 


Alphabet  of  Animals. 
Aunty  Fanny's  A.  B.  C. 
Cock  Robin. 
Punch  and  Judy. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
The  Book  of  Animals. 


Aunty   Fanny's   Nursery 

Rhymes. 
Naughty  Chickens. 
Three  Little  Kittens. 
Book  of  Birds. 


The  Same,  mounted  on  strong  cloth,  \s.  each. 


NEW    PAINTED    TOY    BOOKS. 

Now  Ready,  post  4to,  Fancy  Wrappers,  Embellished  with  large  spirited 
Engravings,  printed  in  Colours  by  Ed.mund  Evans,  price  i.y.  each. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Cock 
Robin. 


Story    of 


PHABET. 

Nursery 

MAROLES. 


The  House  that  Jack  Built. 
Greedy  Ben,   tb?  Naughty  Boy 

who  Wanted  Cherries  and  who  got 

None. 
The  Little  Pussy-Cats  :  What 

they  Did,  and  what  they  Tried  to 

Do. 
The  Naughty  Puppies;  or,  The 

Improving    History    of    Tiny    and 

Toodles. 
Ditto,  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  cloth,  price  "zs.  each. 


The    Affecting 
Jenny  Wren. 

The  Comical  Cat. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Mamma's    New    Picture 


Al- 


Rhymes    and    Rig- 


Fcap.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustratlcns,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  price  6d. 

PICTURE  A.  B.  C.    The  Best  and  Cheapest  Child's  Primer. 

Jtist  Ready,  boards,  half-cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Fancy  Wrapper, 

price  iJ. 

PICTURE  A.  B.  C.  and  PRIMER. 


ALFRED    CROWQUILL'S    NEW    SERIES. 

Clearly  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  and  bound  in  half  cloth.   New  and  very 
superior  Edition,  price  2J.  each. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  FAIRY  AND  OTHER  TALES,  for  the  Nursery 
and  School  Room.  Designed  and  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  Each 
book  containing  12  page  descriptive  Engravings,  beautifully  Coloured. 


The  Bad  &  Good  Sparrows. 
Honesty   and    Cunning  ;    or, 

The  Fox  and  Farmer's  Dog. 


The  Red  Cap. 

Kindness  and  Cruelty  ;  or, 

The  Grateful  Ogre. 


PiihlisJied  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


Neiv  Books  ajtd  Nciu  Editions 
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CHARMING  SERIES  OF   NURSERY  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Deautifully  Coloured,  in  strong  boards,  price  \s.  each;  Uncoloured,  in  Wrappers, 

tci.  each. 


1  The   Troublesome    Young 

Monkey,  who  wculd  See  the 
World. 

2  The  Story  of  Youxg  Cock- 

A-DOODLE  ;  or.  Don't  be  Discon- 
tented. 

3  Hand    Shadows    on     the 

Wall.     An  Amusing  Book  for 
Children. 

4  The    Child's    Poem—"  My 

Mother."      Eeautifully     Illus- 
trated. 

5  The    Fate   of    Tom    Tor- 

ment ;  or.  Cruelty  Punished. 

6  The  Ani>l\ls'  Menagerie  ; 

or.      What      Became     of     the 
Naughty  Boy. 

7  Merry  Little  Stories  of 

Funny  Little  Men. 


8  Little  Willie's  Holiday  ; 

or,  A  Visit  to  Cowslip  Farm. 

9  Adventures   of  a   House, 

FROM    the     Road     to     the 
Battle  Field. 

10  The  Two  Paths  ;  or,  How 

to  be  Happj'. 

11  The   Lazy   Birds  ;    or,   The 

Result  of  Idleness. 

12  Caught  at  Last  ;  or,  What 

Became  of  the  Sly  Fox. 

13  TOWZER  AND  HIS  TROUBLES  : 

A  Story  about  a  Good  Dog. 

14  Little  Perseverance  ;  or, 

Industry  Rewarded. 

15  The  Greedy  Giant  ;  or.  The 

End  of  Covetousness. 

16  Little     Mary  ;     or,     The 

Beauty  of  Kindness. 


Now  Ready,  and  in  Preparation,  price  i.r.  each. 

NEW   NEEDLEWORK   PATTERN-BOOKS. 

By  MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Tatting  Patterns.  {Ready. 

Madame  Goubaud's  Embroidery  Patterns.  {Ready. 

Madame  Goubaud's  Crochet  Patterns.  [Ready. 

Madame  Goubauds  Guipure  Work  Patterns. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Patterns  of  Monograms,  Lnitials,  &c. 


THE   STANDARD   NEEDLEW^ORK    INSTRUCTION    BOOKS. 
By  Madame  Adoli'HE  Goubaud.     Price  u. 

Madame  Goubaud's  Berlin  Work  Instructions.   18  Illustrations. 

{Ready. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Embroidery  Instructions.  65  Illust.  {Ready. 
MadameGoudaud's  Crochet  Instructions.  24  Illustrations.  [AVa^/. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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New  Books  and  Neiu  Editions 


MISS    BRADDON'S    NOVELS. 

Thoroughly  Revised   and  in  parts   rewritten,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette, 
handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  crown  8vo,  price  6^. 

Lady  Audley's  Secret. 
Aurora  Floyd. 
Eleanor's  Victory. 
Sir  Jasper's  Tenant. 
John  Marchmont's  Legacy. 
Henry  Dunbar. 


The  Doctor's  Wife. 

Only  a  Clod. 

Lady  Lisle. 

Trail  of  the  Serpent. 

Lady's  Mile. 

Captain  of  the  Vulture. 


Cheap  Edition  of  Miss  Braddon's  Novels. 

Now  Ready,  price  is.  complete,  fcap.  8vo,  Ornamental  Wrapper, 


Lady  Audley's  Sccb£t. 
Henry  Dunbar. 
Eleanor's  Victory. 
Aurora  Floyd. 
John  Marchmont's    Legacy. 
The  Doctor's  Wife. 
Only  a  Clod. 

Just  Ready,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  side, 
back,  and  edges,  price  7^.  6d.  each. 

BELGRAVLA.,  Vols.  I.  to  VI. 

Cases  for  binding  ditto,  is.  each. 


Sir  Jasper's  Tenant. 

Trail  of  the  Serpent. 

Lady's  Mile. 

Lady  Lisle. 

Captain  of  the  Vulture. 

Charlotte's  Lnheritance. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  Belgravia.  A  Monthly 
ISIagazine.  Conducted  by  M.  E. 
Bkaddon",  Author  of  "  Lady  Aud- 
ley's Secret,"  &c.  One  Shilling 
Monthly. 

The    Young    Englishwoman. 

Sixpence  Monthly. 


The  Englishwoman's  Domes- 
tic Magazine.  One  Shilling 
]\Ionthly. 

The  Boy's  Own  Magazine. 
Edited  by  S.  O.  Beeton.     Sixpence 

Monthly. 


New  and  Useful  Book  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Self-Learners. 
Just  Ready,  Second  Edition,  364  pp.  crowm  8vo,  half-bound,  price  ^s. 
THE  DICTION.aRY  OF  EVERY-DAY  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
READING,  WRITING,  AND  SPEAKING  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE ;  or.  Hard  Words  made  Easy.  A  Complete  Epitome  of  valuable 
Explanations  and  Definitions  of  Difficult  English  and  Foreign  Words,  Phrases, 
and  Expressions,  with  the  Correct  Pronunciation  of  each  W^rd.  By  Edward 
Sheltox,  Author  of  "The  Historical  Finger-Post,"  Assistant  Editor  of  "The 
Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,"  "Hints  and  Helps  for  Every-Day  Emer- 
gencies," &c.     Cheap  Edition  of  the  above,  cloth  boards,  price  is. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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DICTIONARIES. 


Royal  8vo,  634  pages,  half  bound,  -js.  6d.  ;   strongly  bound  in  russia,  marbled 
edges,  isj.  6d.  ;  half  russia,  11s.  6d.  ;  calf  gilt,  lu.  6d.  ;  half  calf,  10s.  6d. 

WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DEFINING 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  from 
Noah  Webster's  large  Work,  with  numerous  Synonyms,  carefully  discriminated 
by  Chauxcey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  To  which  are 
added  "Walker's  Key"  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scriptural 
Proper  Names  ;  a  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names  ;  Phrases  and 
Quotations  from  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  ;  Abbreviations  used  in 
Writing,  Printing,  &c.,  &c. 

***  This  comprehensive  work  is  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  type,  in  double  columns,  and  has  had  tJie  her.efit  of  7-evision  to  the 
present  titne. 

"  This  Dictionarj'  is  one  which  must  commend  itself  to  everj'  intelligent  reader,  containing, 
as  it  does,  all  the  recently-adopted  words  in  common  use  up  to  the  end  of  last  year.  Let  us 
add,  it  is  carefully  and  well  printed,  and  very  cheap  ;  and  having  said  so  much,  we  feel  assured 
that  further  commendation  is  unnecessary.  It  is  good,  useful,  and  cheap." — Liverpool 
Mail. 

"  This  volume  of  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been  framed  expressly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  cultivating  English  composition  on  a  broad  scale.  Obsolete  words  have  been 
cut  out ;  and  the  space  thus  gained  has  been  devoted  to  definitions  and  synonjTns,  carefully 
discriminated  in  many  instances.  The  merits  of  this  special  edition  of  Webster's  learned 
work  are  cheapness,  comprehensiveness  of  scheme,  portability  of  form,  and  carefulness  o 
typography." — Critic. 

"  This  is  a  well-printed  and  convenient  volume,  for  which  students  of  English  will  be 
grateful." — Leader. 

Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  roan,  3J.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
WEBSTER'S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ;  condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary  by 
No.\H  Webster,  LL.D.  ;  with  Accented  Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scriptural, 
and  Modern  Geographical  Names.  Revised  Edition,  by  W.m.  G.  Webster, 
son  of  Noah  Webster. 

Ready  this  day,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
THE  PEOPLE'S  PORTABLE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.     Condensed  and  adapted  to  the 

English  Orthography  and  Usages,  with  Additions  from   various  sources  by 

Ch.^rles  Rodsox. 

***  "  T/te  People^s  Portable  Dictionary"  has  been  compiled  on  a  jnore  cent- 
prehensive  scale  than  a  mere  pocket  diet  icnary,  and  will  therefore  be  found  more 
tis'fjd  for  the  counting-house  and  faynily  use,  whilst  it  is  not  too  bulky  for 
tourists  afid  railway  travellers. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


20  Nezv  Books  and  Neiv  Editions 

Royal  i6mo,  cloth  boards,  price  is. 
WEBSTER'S  (NOAH)  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

*4,*  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  a;/d  Tyler  justly  claim  the  priority  of  producing 
Webster  s  Dictlmiary  in  a  compact  and  portable  fon7t,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  Tens  of  Thousands  have  been  sold  within  the 
pastfeiv  years,  and  that  it  is  now  the  A  cknowledged  Dictionary, 

The  Cheapest  English  Dictionary  ever  Published. 

Fcap.  4to,  half  bound,  price  3J.  td. 
WEBSTER'S  (NOAH)  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  Condensed  and  adapted 
to  English  Orthography  and  Usage,  with  Additions  from  various  accredited 
sources  by  Charles  Robson.  To  which  are  added  Accentuated  Lists  of 
Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modern  Geographical  Proper  Names. 

*«*  This  carefully  revised  edition  of  Webster  s  great  work  was  undertaken, 
at  considerable  outlay,  by  the  late  David  Bogue,  and  embraces  all  the  best  poi?its 
of  the  English  and  American  autliorities.  1 1 7nust  supersede  all  its  predeces- 
sors, and  is  admirably  adapted  for  School  Use. 

Writing  Desk  Edition,  Royal  i6mo,  morocco  limp,  gilt  edges,  price  2J.  6^. 
WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Demy  8vo,  160  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  back  and  side,  price  \s.  6d. 
WEBSTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  READER.  Containing  Two  Hun- 
dred Lessons  on  General  Subjects,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners, 
with  Explanatory  Introduction  and  Questions  for  Examination,  on  the  plan  of 
No.\H  Webster,  the  Lexicographer.  Embellished  with  numerous  first-rate 
Engravings  from  designs  by  eminent  English  and  Foreign  Artists. 

One  Hundredth  Thousand.  Demy  Svo,  128  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  is.  ', 
coloured  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  is.  ;  coloured  cloth,  sprinkled  edges,  is.  6d. 

WEBSTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  SPELLING-BOOK.  New  and 
accented  type,  upon  the  principle  of  "  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,"  Embellished  with  upwards  of  250  splendid  Engravings,  by  Gil- 
bert, H.\rvey,  Dalziel,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

One  Thousand  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d.  half  bound. 
THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOPAEDIA  FOR  SELF-TAUGHT  STU- 
DENTS. Comprising  General  Drawing  ;  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and 
Engineering  \  Drawing  ;  Ornan:ental  Drawing  and  Design  ;  Mechanics  and 
Mechanism  ;  the  Steam  Engine.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn,  F.S.A.E.,  &c., 
Author  of  "  Lessons  of  My  Farm,"  S:c.     690  pp.,  demy  Svo. 


THE   WELL-TIMED    SERIES. 

Sidtahle  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  and  especially  adapted  for  Yotmg 
People.  Each  Volume  beautifully  illustrated,  ivell printed,  ejjiciently  edited, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides,  back  and  edges. 

Price  3f.  6d.  Each. 


1  The     Wonders     of     the 

World,  in  Earth,  Sea,  and 
Sky,  as  related  to  his 
Young  Friends.  By  Uncle 
John. 

2  Fifty    Celebrated    Men  ; 

THEIR  Lives  and  Trials,  and 
THE  Deeds  that  made  them 
Famous. 

3  Fifty  Celebrated  Women  ; 

their  Virtues  and  Failings, 
and  the  Lessons  of  their 
Lives. 

4  The  Life  and  Surprising 

Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Defoe.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author. 

5  The  History  of  Sandford 

and  Merton.  By  Thomas 
Day.  Illustrated  with  loo  En- 
gravings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

6  A  Boy's  Life  Aboard  Ship, 

AS  IT  is  Told  by  Himself. 
Full  of  Adventure  and  Daring 
Deeds. 

7  Life  in  a  Whaler  ;  or,  Perils 

and  Adventures  in  the  Tropical 
Seas.     By  Sailor  Charley. 

8  Great     Inventors  ;     the 

Sources  of  their  Useful- 
ness, and  the  Results  of 
their  Efforts. 

9  Household  Stories.     Col- 

lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm  ; 
to  which  is  added  "The  Cara- 
van ; "  an  Eastern  Tale.  By 
William  Hauflf. 


10  The  Marvels  of  Nature  ; 

or,  Outlines  of  Creation.  By 
Elisha  Noyce.  With  400  En- 
gravings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

11  Evenings  at  Home  ;  or,  The 

Juvenile  Budget  Opened.  Con- 
sisting of  a  Variety  of  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Amusement  of  Young 
Persons. 

12  The  Boy's  Book  of  Indus- 

trial Information.  By  Eli- 
sha Noyce.  With  365  Engrav- 
ings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

13  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's 

Portfolio.  First  and  Second 
Series,   complete. 

14  Bunyan's     Pilgrim's     Pro- 

gress (from  this  World  to  that 
which  is  to  come).  A  New 
Edition,  with  a  Memoir.  Illus- 
trated with  100  Engravings  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

15  Famous    Boys,    and    How 

they  Became  Famous  Men. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Clever 
Boys." 

16  The  Triumphs  of  Perseve- 

rance and  Enterprise.  By 
Thomas  Cooper,     f 

17  Boy's  Book  of  Travel  and 

Adventure.  By  Meredith 
Jones. 

18  Edgar's  Crusades  and  Cru- 

saders. 

19  Fanny  Fern's  New  Stories 

for  Children.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Fern  Leaves." 
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New  Books  and  New  Editions 


THE    FAMILY   GIFT-BOOK   LIBRARY 

Of  Moral  and  Entertaining  Works  for  Young  People. 

***  The  Books  in  this  Library  are  most  carefully  selected,  and  will  he  found 
very  suitable  for  Birthday  Gifts  and  School  Prizes.  Each  Vohane  is  illus- 
trated and  well  Printed  on  toned  i>aper,  and  handsoiitely  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
gilt  side,  back,  arid  edges,  thick  fcap.  Zvo.  These  Volumes  being  all  of  a  highly 
inoral  and  instructive  character  renders  them  esf>ecially  adajited  as  Present 
Books  for  Young  Ladies. 

Price  3^.  6^.  Each. 


1  I've  Been  Thinking  ;  or,  The 

Secret  of  Success.  By  A.  S. 
Roe.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

2  A  Daughter's  Love  ;  or,  The 

Star  and  the  Cloud.  By  the 
Author  of  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

3  Holiday  House.     By  Cath. 

Sinclair. 

4  The  Heart   Triumphant  ; 

or,  How  Could  He  Help  It? 
By  the  Author  of  "  I'\;e  Been 
Thinking." 

5  The  Young  Marooners.    A 

Book    for    Boys.      By    F.    R. 

Goulding. 

6  The  English  Governess  ;  a 

Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  the 
Author  of  "  The  School  Girl  in 
France." 

7  Freston  Tower.    A  Tale  of 

the  Times  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret 
Catchpole." 

8  The  ^5  Note  ;  An  Autobio- 

graphy. By  the  Author  of 
"Naomi." 

9  The  Wide,   Wide  World. 

By  Miss  Wetherell.  With  12 
Illustrations.  With  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler. 

ID  To  Love  and  to  be  Loved. 

By  the  Author  of  "  I've  Been 
Thinking." 


11  Uncle   Tom's    Cabin.     By 

Mrs.  Stowe.  With  24  beautiful 
Engravmgs. 

12  Self-Sacrifice  ;      or,     The 

Chancellor's  Chaplain.  By  the 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A. 

13  The  Lamplighter.   By  Miss 

Cumming. 

14  The  Journey  of  Life.    By 

Catherine  Sinclair.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author. 

15  The  School  Girl  IN  France. 

By  Miss  McCrindell. 

16  Julamerk  ;    a  Tale    of   the 

Holy  Land.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Naomi." 

17  The  Young  Islanders.    By 

Jeffreys  Tayler. 

18  The    Merchant's    Clerk, 

Mark  Wilton.  A  Book  for 
Young  Men.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

19  The  Mothers  OF  Scripture 

or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons 
By  Dr.  Robert  Philp,  Author  o 
"TheLydias,"  "Marthas,"  &o. 

20  Maternal  Counsels  to  a 

Daughter.  By  Mrs.  PuUan, 
Author  of  "The  Lady's  Lib- 
rary,"  &c. 

21  The    Battle   for  Truth  ; 

or  Emma  de  Lissau.  By  the 
Author  of  "  INIiriam  &  Rosette." 


Pnblished  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE  "HOME  READING"  LIBRARY 

Of  Sounds  Healthy^  and  Improving  Works,  of  a  good  moral  tendency , 
li'cll  adapted  for  Prizes  and  Presents, 


Just  Ready,  each  Volume  clearly  printed  in  fcap.  8vo,  nicely  Illustrated,  and 
well  bound  in  cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  bevelled  boards,  price  is.  6d, 

LIGHT  ON  THE  OCEAN  ;  or,  "The Julia."  A  Tale.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Nellie  of  Truro." 

FA:THFUL  unto  death  ;  or,  The  Christian  Martyr.    By 

the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  A.M.,  R.D. 
MARY  BUNYAN;  The   Dreamer's  Blind  Daughter.     A  Tale. 

By  Sallie  Rochester  Ford. 
WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR?  or,  The  Happiness  of  Well  Doing. 

Ey  Prothesia  S.  Elton. 

AIODERN  ACCOMPLISHMENTS ;  or,  The  March  of  Intel- 
lect.    By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARGARET  CATCHPOLE.  A  Suffolk 
Girl.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold. 

THE  BUD  AND  THE  FLOWER  ;  or,  Ellen  Seymour.  By  Mrs. 
Savile  Sheppard. 

PRINCIPLE  DEVELOPED  ;  or,  Katherine  Douglas.  By  S. 
Selbv  Coppard. 

FAITH  GARTNEY'S  GIRLHOOD.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Gay- 
worthys." 

THE    GAYWORTHYS ;    A    Story  of  Threads    and  Thrums, 

By  the  Author  of  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood." 
A   SUMMER    IN    LESLIE   GOLDTHWAITE'S    LIFE.     By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Gajnvorthys,"  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,"  &c,  &c. 


^TEW  VOLUMES. 
AGNES  SELBY  ;  A  Story  for  Children.     By  Lady  Lushington. 
HAPPY  DAYS  AT   FERNBANK.     A   Story  for  Little   Girls.     By 

Emma  Marshalu 
THE  STORY  OF  ALICE  CULLIS.     By  Ellen  Brown. 
THE  MOTHERS  FABLES  IN  VERSE.     By  E.  L.  AVELINE. 
HOME  SKETCHES  ;   or,  Who  are  the  Happy  Ones  ? 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS.     By  R.  J,  Shields. 
*^*  Several  other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

Published  by  Wai^d,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE  RUN  AND  READ  LIBRARY. 

The  Best  Che.ip  Series  of  Popular  Books  published,  and  of  ivhich  more  than 
400,000  have  been  sold. 
Price   Two   Shillings  Each. 
I  Beatrice  ;  or,  The  Unknown 


Relatives.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

2  Modern  Society  ;  or,   The 

IMarch  of  Intellect.  Ej' Catherine 
Sinclair. 

3  Unxle  Tom's  Cabin.     Illus- 

trated.    By  Mrs.  Stowe. 

4  Plow  Could  He  Help  It? 

By  the  Author  of  "  I've  Been 
Thinking." 

5  To  Love  and  to  be  Loved. 

By  the  Author  of  "I've  Been 
Thinking." 

6  The  Star  and  the  Cloud  ; 

or,  A  Daughter's  Love.  By  the 
Author  of  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

7  I've  Been  Thinking  ;  or.  The 

Secrets  of  Success.  By  A.  S. 
Roe.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

8  The  Lamplighter.    By  Miss 

Cumming. 

9  Modern  Flirtations.     By 

Catherine  Sinclair. 

10  The  Wide,   Wide  World. 

By  Miss  Wetherell,  Author  of 
' '  The  Old  Helmet," ' '  Queechy," 
&c. 

11  The  Monk.     By  Mrs.  Sher- 

wood. 

12  Alone.     By  Marion  Harland. 

13  Mary  Ann  Wellington.  By 

R.  Cobbold. 

14  Ida  May. 

15  Mysterious  Marriage.    By 

E.  Graham. 

16  Nellie  of  Truro.     By  the 

Author  of  "Estelle." 

17  The  Nun.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 


18  Holiday  House.     By  Cathe- 

rine Sinclair. 

19  True  to  the  Last.     By  the 

Authorof  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

20  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Dreamer's 

Blind  Daughter.   By  S.  R.  Ford. 

21  Modern  Accomplishments. 

By  Miss  Sinclair. 

22  The  ^5  Note.    An  Autobio- 

graphy. By  Author  of  "Naomi." 

23  The  Confessor.      By  Miss 

Hardy. 

24  Jane  Rutherford.   By  Miss 

Mayne. 

25  The  Pilgrims  of  New  Ei.'g- 

LAXD.    By  Author  of  "  NaomL" 

26  Jane  Bouverie.  By  Catherine 

Sinclair. 

27  Freston  Tower.    By  Author 

of  "  Margaret  Catchpole." 

28  The     Convent.      By     Miss 

McCrindell. 

29  Time    and    Tide.      By    the 

Authorof  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

30  The  Journey  of  Life.     By 

Catherine  Sinclair. 

31  The  Watchman.    By  J.  A. 

Maitland. 

32  Looking    Round.      By  the 

Authorof  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

33  Rachel  Cohen  ;  or  the  Miser's 

Daughter.     By  Mrs.  Kemp. 

34  The    English    Governess. 

By  Rachel  McCrindell. 

35  Emm.\  de  Lissau.      By  the 

Author  of  "  Sophia  de  Lissau." 

36  Cross  Purposes.    By  Cathe- 

rine Sinclair. 


PnblisJied  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE   LIBRARY   OP   POPULAR   AUTHORS. 

Price  Two  Slullings  per  Volume. 

Under  this  Title  are  issued  from  time  to  time.  Popular  Works  of  Fiction  ly 
nvell-knowti  Authors.  Each  ]^olume  is  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
strongly  bound  in  Boards,  ivith  Linen  Back. 

15  Hewould  BE  A  Gentleman. 

By   Samuel   Lover,    Author  of 
"Handy  Andy." 

16  Father    Darcy.      By  Mrs. 
Marsh,     Author     of     "Emilia 


1  The  Morals  of  May-Fatr, 

Ey  the  Author  of  "Creeds." 

2  The  Cruise  of  the  Daring  ; 

a  Sea  Tale.  By  Captain  Arm- 
strong. 

3  The  Sailor  Hero  ;  or,  The 

Frigate  and  the  Lugger.  By 
Captain  Armstrong. 

4  Margaret  Catchpole,  the 

Suffolk  Girl.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Cobbold. 

5  John  Steggall,  the   Suf- 

folk Gipsy.  By  the  Author  of 
"Margaret  Catchpole,"  who  has 
been  a  Gipsy,  a  Sailor,  a  Soldier, 
and  now  a  Clergyman. 

6  Stuart  of  Dunleatpl     Ey 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Author 
of  "  Lost  and  Saved." 

7  Wild  Oats.    By  Sir  Lascelles 

Wraxall,  Bart. 

8  The  Jilt.     By  the  Author  of 

"  History  of  a  Flirt." 

9  The     French     Detective 

Officer's  Adventures.  By 
Waters. 

10  The  Attractive  Man.     By 

Mrs.  Trollope,  Author  of  "Love 
and  Jealousy,"  &c. 

11  Marian  ;    or,    The   Fortunes 

and  Adventures  of  a  Poor  Girl. 
By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

12  The  Opera  Singer's  Wife. 

By  Mrs.  Grey. 

13  Emilia  WvNDHAM.    By  Mrs. 

INIarsh. 

14  Life  of  a  Beauty.      By  the 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 


Wyndham." 

17  ALvrrying    Man.       By    the 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 

18  My  Pretty  Cousin.     By  the 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 

19  Lady  Evelyn.      By  the  Au- 

thor of  "  Emilia  Wyndham." 

20  ]\L\ry  Rock.      By  Percy  B. 

St.  John. 

21  Love  and  Jealousy.      By 

Mrs.  Trollope. 

22  Peep  o'  Day.     By  Banim. 

23  Mordaunt    Hall.     By  the 

Author  of  "Emilia  Wyndham." 

24  Confessions  of  a  Pretty 

Woman. 

25  Young  Husband.      By  Mrs. 

Grey. 

26  Breach  of  Promise.    By  the 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 

27  History  of  a  Flirt.    By  the 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 
e3  Amy  Moss.      By  Percy  B.  St. 
John. 

29  Poe's   Tales    of  Mystery 

AND  Imagination. 

30  Jack  Brag.      By  Theodore 

Hook. 

31  Time    the   Avenger.      By 

Mrs.  Marsh. 

32  The  Daughters.      By  Mrs. 

Grey. 


Published  by  JVard,  Lock,  and  Tylej-. 
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Library  of  Popular  Authors, 

33  Irish  Stories  and  Legends,   i 

By  Samuel  Lover.  I 

34  Disgrace  to  the  Family,    j 

By  Jerrold. 

35  Twelve  Months  of  Matri- 

mony.    By  Emile  Carlen. 

36  Gambler's  Wife.      By  Mrs. 

Gre^'^. 

37  Bride  Elect.  By  the  Author 

of  "The  JI!t." 
3S  Pic-Xic  Papers.    By  Charles 
Dickens. 

39  The  Pirates  of  the  Foam. 

By  Captain  Armstrong. 

40  The  Sunny  South  ;   or,  The 

Battle  of  the  Bosphorus.      By 
Captain  Armstrong. 

41  Perils  by  Sea  and  Land  ; 

or,  The  Neapolitan  Commander. 
By  Captain  Armstrong. 

42  The  Queen  of  the  Seas. 

By  Captain  Armstrong. 

43  Poe's  Poetical  Works,  com- 

plete. 


continued. 

44  The  Mount.\in  RL\rriage. 

By  Captain  ]MajTie  Reid. 

45  Guilty  or  not  Guilty.    By 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smithies. 

46  Friend    Eli's    Daughter, 

AND  OTHER  T.VLES. 

47  Harry  Hamilton  ;  or,  Ad- 

ventures Afloat  and  Ashore. 

48  Long  Look  Ahead.     By  the 

Author  of  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

49  IMiRANDA.      By  Percy  B.  St. 

John. 

50  The  Wilmingtons.  By  Mrs. 

Marsh. 

51  Old  Dower  House.  By  Mrs. 

Grey. 

52  Parsons  and  Widows. 

53  A  Country  Ghost  Story  : 

Hinchbridge  Haunted. 

54  The  Widow  AL\rried.     By 

Mrs.  Trollope. 

55  Nick  of  the  Woods. 

56  Mildred's    Wedding.      By 

the  Author  of  "  Kiddle-a-Wink. " 


THE     LILY    SERIES. 

***  This  Nczv  Series  zvill  comJ>rise  none  but  Books  of  the  purest  and  most 
elevated  character,  and  ivill  supply  booksellers  "with  Just  the  class  of  z-olmne 
vjhich  is  so  vinch  asked  for  and  so  difficult  to  obtain,  viz.,  a  proper  book  for 
young  persons  to  buy,  or  have  presented  to  t/ietn, 

Fcap.  8vo,  Emblematical  Coloured  Wrappers,  Price  One  Shilling  each. 
A  SUMMER    IN    LESLIE   GOLDTHWAITE'S   LIFE.      By  the 
Author  of  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,"  and  "  The  Gajnvorthys." 

THE  GAY^VORTHYS  :  A  Story  of  Threads  and  Thrums.    By 

the  Author  of  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood." 

FAITH   GARTNEY'S  GIRLHOOD.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gay- 

worthys." 

*»*  This  ivill  be  folloiued  by  other  IVorks  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Gay- 
ivorthys,"  ^c,  by  Mrs.  Beeciier  Stowe,  by  K  S.  Roe,  and  other  Writers  of 
good  repute  and  itndoubted  -worth. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Price  2S.  each. 

TJds  List  ivilll'C  found  to  contain  some  of  the  Best  ]Vorhs  ly  the  most 
Favou7-ite  A  JitJiors  of  the  Day. 


Stephen  Langton.    By  Martin 
F.  Tupper. 

Curiosities  of  Detection.    By 

Curtis. 

Irish  Police  Officer.     Curtis. 
Indian  Tales.  Percy  B.  St.  John. 
Leah,  the  Jewish  Maiden. 
Hector     Mainwaring.        By 

Fonblanque. 
Banker's  Wife.     By  Gore. 
Father  Eustace.  Mrs.Trollope. 
Robinson  Crusoe.     Illustrated. 

By  Defoe. 
Rich  Relations.  Miss  Pardee. 
Cross  Purposes.  By  M.  Casson. 
Captain  Macdonald.  By  Lang. 
French  Detective.  By  Canler. 
Haji  Baba   in   England.    By 

J.  Morier. 
The  War  Hawk.     Armstrong. 
Two  Midshipmen.     Armstrong. 
The  Medora.     Armstrong. 
Young  Commander.  Armstrong. 
Gideon  Giles.    Miller. 
American  Mail-Bag. 
American  Crisis.    ByH.  Reed. 
Undiscovered     Crimes.       By 

Waters. 

Diamond  and  Pearl.    By  Mrs. 

Gore. 
Ch.\rles  Chesterfield.     ]\Irs. 

Trollope. 

Hester  Taffetas. 
Younger  Son.     By  Kimball. 
Money  and  J^Iisery.  By  Balzac. 
Disguised  Nobleman.     Octave 

Feuillet. 


Canary  Bird.    Watts  Phillips. 
Man  of  the  World.     Fullom. 
Sketches  in  London.    Grant. 
Fern  Leaves.     By  Fanny  Fern. 
Love    at    First    Sight.      By 

Captain  Curling. 

Old  English  Gentleman.    By 

J.  Mills. 
The  Matchmaker.    Author  of 

"  Cousin  Geoffrey." 
Ambition  :  or,  the  Prelate. 
Handy  Andy.    By  Samuel  Lover. 
Widow  Barnaby.  Mrs.Trollope. 
Adventures  of  Wilderspin. 
Flyers  of  the  Hunt.  By  Mills. 
Stable  Secrets.     By  Mills. 
Life  of  a  Racehorse.  By  Mills. 
Mother's    Book    of     Family 

Management. 
Domestic  Medical  Guide. 
Shreds   and    Patches.      Jane 

Kennedy. 

Uncle  Horace.    S.  C.  Hall. 
English  and  American  Songs. 
John  Horsleydown.    Holt. 
Make  Your  Game.    Sala. 
Memoirs  of  a  Peeress.     Mrs. 

Gore. 

Hussar.     Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 
Summer  on  the  Lakes.     Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli. 
Orange  Blossoms.  T.  S.  Arthur. 
Tom  Bowling.  Captain  Chamicr. 
Diary  of  a  Pawnbroker.     By 

EcUvard  Carpenter. 
The  Dead  Heart.    By  Charles 
Gibbon. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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ATTRACTIVE  ONE  SHILLING  VOLUMES. 


American  Songs.  Howard  Paul. 
A  Story  with  a  Vengeance. 

By  Shirley  Brooks. 

Boy's  Handy  Book. 
Boy's    Manual    of    Seaside 
AND  Holiday  Pursuits. 

Country  Pursuits  and  Amcse- 

MEXTS. 

Economical      Cookery.      By 

Mrs.  Warren. 

Fantastic    Stories.      By    E. 

Yardley,  Jun. 
Frank  Morland.     Greenhalgh. 
Hoyle's  Card  Games.    By  E. 

Trebor. 

In  and  Out  Door  Games  and 
Amusemexts. 

Love  Letters  of  Eminent 
Persons.     By  Charles  jMartel. 

Maid  Marian. 

Melincourt  with  Ten  Thou- 
sand A  Year.  By  Sir  Oran 
Haut-ton. 

Misses  and  ^L•VTRIMONY.      By 

Captain  W.  W.  Knollys. 


Money.     By  Freedley. 
My  Friend's  Wife.  John  Lang. 
Parlour&Railway  SongBook, 
Railway  Anecdote  Book. 
Secret  Police.    John  Lang. 
Strange  Adventures  of  Two 
Single  Gentlemen.   C.  H.Ross. 
The  Forger's  Wife.  John  Lang. 
The     Brilliant     Marriage. 

By  Emile  Carlen. 

The  Great  Battle  of  Patch. 

UMUP.     By  IMajor  Skunks. 

Great  Mister  Gun.  C.H.Ross. 
The  Wild  Tribes  of  London. 

By  Watts  Phillips. 

The  Three  Fenian  Brothers. 
EldestMiss  Simpson. C.H.Ross. 
People's  Guide  to  Health. 
Too  Clever  by  Half.  Lang, 
Too  Much  Alike.  John  Lang. 
Valentines.  By  a  Master  of 
Hearts. 

Yankee  Humour  and  Uncle 

S.\.m's  Fun.     By  Jerdan. 


NEW   WORK   BY   CHARLES   H.    ROSS. 
Just  Read}',  cro^\^l  8vo,  price  is. 
A    YOUNG    LADYS    WEDDING    BONNET— Its    Extraordinary 
Adventures  Up  the  Rhine,  Over  the  Alps,  and  Among  the  Italian  Brigands  : 
being  an  Episode  in  the  Lives  of  the  Two  Single  Gentlemen.     With  numerous 
characteristic  Engravings,  and  Fancy  Wrapper  in  Colours. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  crown  8vo,  price  rs. 
THE   ELDEST   MISS   SIMPSON  :    Her   Haps   and   Mishaps,    Her 
Grandest  Success  and  Most  Woeful  Failure.       Fully  Illustrated  with  Comic 
Engravings  by  the  Author. 

By  the  same  Author,  Price  One  Shilling  each. 
THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES   OF  TWO  SINGLE  GExNTLE- 
MEX. 

THE  GREAT  MISTER  GUN  :  His  Shameful  Frauds  and  Heartless 
Impostures. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE    SIXPENNY   VOLUME  LIBRARY 

OF  ENTERTAINING   BOOKS. 
*^*  Each  Vohnne contains  12% pp., beautifully />rinied on  good ^afer, stitched 
in  *a  handsome  illustrated  Wrapper,  worked  in  Colours. 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

15- 


The  Secret  Revealed. 
The  Death  Mystery. 
The  Royal  HIGH^vAYMEN. 
The  Pirate  Hunter. 
Queen  of  the  Rangers. 
The  Rover's  Daughter. 
Smuggler's  Mystery. 
CoTTC^N  Planter's  Daugh- 
NicK  Whiffles.  [ter. 

Ocean  Love  Chase. 
The  War  Eagle. 
The  Midnight  Queen. 
The  Niche  in  the  Wall. 
Foundlings. 
Black  Monk's  Curse. 


16.  Border  Hunters. 

17.  Dangerous  Woman. 


i«. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 
24. 

25- 
26. 

27. 


Henry  Morgan. 

The  Maniac's  Secret. 

The  Fire  Demon. 

Mountain  Outlaws. 

Broken  Life.  By  Margaret 
Blount.  [tive. 

Revelations  of  a  Detec- 

The  Private  Detective. 

Tales  in  the  '"'abin. 

The  Female  Det  :ctive. 

Tales  by  a  Yv.y  a..e  Detec- 
tive. 

Friend  Eli's  Daughter. 


WARD,  LOCK,  AND  TYLER'S   USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 
ETIQUETTE,  POLITENESS,  AND  GOOD  BREEDING.  Em- 
bracing all  Forms  and  Ceremonies  in  the  Etiquette  of  Marriage,  Christenings, 
Morning  and  Evening  Parties,  Letters  of  Introduction,  Dinner  Parties,  Re- 
cognitions, Entertainment  of  Visitors,  Balls,  Concerts,  Ceremonial  Visits, 
Dress,  I\Ianners,  Salutations,  Leave-Takings,  and  a  variety  of  Model  Letters. 

MARINE  BOTANY  AND  SEA-SIDE  OBJECTS.  Embracing  every 
feature  of  interest  connected  with  this  delightful  Sea-side  Recreation,  and 
Illustrated  with  many  charming  Specimens. 

WILD  FLOWERS.  .Showing  Where  to  Gather  them,  How  to  Pre- 
serve them,  their  Uses  and  Seasons  for  Flowering,  and  their  Medicinal  Uses. 
Illustrated  with  many  beautiful  Specimens. 

BRITISH  FERNS  AND  MOSSES:  describing  their  Haunts  and 
Habits,  their  Forms  and  Uses,  with  numerous  Pictorial  Representations. 

ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK  FOR  HOUSEWIVES,  COOKS, 
AND  MAIDS-OF-ALL-WORK ;  with  Hints  to  the  Mistress  and  Servants. 
By  Mrs.  Warren,  of  the  "Ladies'  Treasury,"  &c. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler's  Useful  Books,  continued. 

THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DOING  COMMON  THINGS  :  being 
Four  Hundred  valuable  Original  Household  Recipes,  and  Practical  Hints  and 
Directions. 

THE  CLERK'S  INSTRUCTOR  AND  MANUAL.  With  Useful 
Instruction  on  Business  Matters  and  Private  Conduct. 

THE  HORSE  :  How  to  Choose  him,  How  to  Use  him,  with  Hints 
and  Cautions  to  Purchasers. 

HEALTH  ;  or,  The  Art  of  Self-Maxagemext.  With  a  Treatise 
on  the  Turkish  Bath,  Bathing,  6cc. 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  EMERGENCIES,  ACCIDENTS, 
PECUNIARY  EMBARRASS.MEXTS,  AND  LEGAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

THE   MOTHER'S    MEDICAL    ADVISER,   AND    GUIDE    FOR 

EMERGENCIE.S  ;  with  Practical  Directions  for  Diet,  Clothing,  and  General 
Management. 

HINTS  ON  ELOCUTION  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  By 
C.  W.  Smith,  Author  of  "  Common  Blunders." 

THE  PRACTICAL  LETTER-WRITER,  with  Hints  and  Rules  for 
Epistolary  Correspondence,  by  Precept  and  Example. 

THE  FAMILY  COOKERY  BOOK,  containing  all  necessar}'  Direc- 
tions for  preparing  Stylish,  Medium,  and  Plain  Dinners,  &c.  &c. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN :  Practical 
Instructions  for  the  Management  of  Flowers,   Shrubs,  Culinary  Vegetables 
&c. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  AND  KITCHEN 
GARDEN,  with  Useful  Information  upon  Seeds,  Manures,  Planting,  Grafting, 
Budding,  Greenhouses,  Plants,  S:c. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  COOKERY 
— Presers'ing,  Pickling,  Confectionery  and  Bread  Making,  Brewing  and  British 
Wine  Making,  with  other  Information  most  useful  to  large  and  small  Families. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  ASTRONOMY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  MINERAL- 
OGY WITH  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the 
Modem  Discoveries  in  these  most  interesting  Sciences. 


Price  Sixpence. 
RIGHT  FOOD   FOR   INFANTS. 


Published  by  Ward,  Loek,  and  Tyler. 
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Now  Publishing,  in  One  Shilling  Monthly  Parts,  royal  8vo. 
BEETON'S  GREAT  BOOK  OF  POETRY.     Containing  nearly  Two 
Thousand  of  the  Best  Pieces  in  the  English  Language.     With  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  the  Poetry  of  our  Country,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets. 
Part  I.  Ready  November  ist,  i86S. 


WELL-TIMED    SERIES. 

New  Volumes,  Price  3J.  6d.  each. 


Lessons  at  Home. 

The  Long  Holidays. 

The  Art  of  Doing  Our  Best. 

Links  in  the  Chain. 

Wild    Flowers,    Birds,    and 

I.MSECTS. 

Where  do  we  Get  it,    and 

How  IT  IS  Made. 
The  Story  of  Herbert  Lovell. 
The  Carterets. 
Popular  Preachers. 
Children's  Hymns  &  Rhymes. 
Roses  and  Thorns. 


Scripture    Stories    for   the 

Young. 
Hints    on    the    Culture    of 

Charactek. 
The  Leighs  ;  or,  Daily  Life. 
The  Mother's  Cabinet. 
Cliffethorpe  ;  or,  The  Progress 

of  Character. 

The  Four  Homes. 
Fit  to  be  a  Duchess. 
The  Piety  of  Daily  Life. 
Blanche  Cleveland  ;  or,  The 
Sunshine  of  Youth. 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  $s. 
BEETON'S  BOY'S  BOOK  OF   HISTORY  AND  ADVENTURE  ; 
or.  Annual  for  1869.     Illustrated  with  36  Tinted  Engravings,  and  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title-page. 


Just  ready.  Post  8vo,  half  bound,  7^-.  6^.,  half  calf,  xos.  6d. 
BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ;  a  Universal  Gazet- 
teer. Illustrated  by  Coloured  Maps,  Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical.  With 
several  Hundred  Engravings  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  World,  English 
County  Towns,  the  Strong  Places  of  the  Earth,  and  Localities  of  General 
Interest,  in  separate  Plates,  on  Tinted  Paper.  Containing,  in  all,  upwards  of 
Twelve  Thoifsand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles.  Edited  by  S.  O.  Beeton, 
F.R.G.S. 

Prospcclus^  free  by  Foss,  One  Penny, 


320  pp.,  fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  price  2 J.  6d. 
HOUSEHOLD   HINTS  ;  or.  How  to  Make  Home  Happy.     With 
500  Odds  and  Ends,  Worth  Remembering.     By  W.  Jones,  F.S.A, 


Published  by  Ward,  I^ock,  and  Tyler. 
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RE-ISSUE  OP  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

CONDUCTED   BY  CHARLES   DICKENS. 

The  Publishers  have  determined,  in  order  to  Complete  the  Work  at  an  early 
date,  to  Double  the  Number  of  Pages  issued,  and  increase  the  Price  of  the 
Parts  to  One  Shilling  Monthly. 

This  arrangement  will  commence  with  Part  X.,  which  will  be  published  Feb- 
ruary ist. 

Also,  in  Half-Crown  Volumes,  issued  at  intervals  to  be  hereafter  announced. 
(Each  Volume  containing  Three  Monthly  Parts,  and  bound  in  stiff  Coloured 
Wrapper.) 

The  Whole  Set  of  Nineteen  Volumes  of  "  Household  Words,"  forming 
the  Complete  Work,  will  be  ready  within  as  short  a  period  as  is  compatible 
with  its  being  well  printed,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

In  Stiff  Handsome  Wrappers,  printed  in  Colours,  19  vols.,  at  is.  6d.  ea.  £2     j    6 

In  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back,  19  vols.,  at  3^.  6d.  each.     366 

Or  in  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back — Two  Vols,  in  One  — 
9  Vols,  at  6s.  each,  i  Vol.  at  3^.  6ci. 2176 


PAELOUE  EDITION  OP  MISS  BEALDON'S  NOVELS. 

In  handy  size,  crown  8vo,  printed  in  large,  easily  read  type,  with  Frontispiece 
and  Title-page  on  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back,  lettered, 
price  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  popularity  and  success  of  Miss  Braddon's  Novels  are  facts  well  known  to 
every  Bookseller  in  the  kingdom.  Both  in  the  Library  Edition  at  Six  Shillings 
per  work,  and  in  the  Cheap  Edition  at  Two  Shillings  per  work,  the  sales  of  Miss 
Braddon's  productions  attest  an  extent  of  public  appreciation  alike  without  pre- 
cedent and  without  parallel.  The  Book  Trade  is  well  aware  of  this  ;  and  it  is 
also  well  aware  of  the  desire  frequently  expressed  by  customers  for  an  Edition 
less  expensive  than  the  Library,  and  more  legible  than  the  Cheap,  Edition  of 
their  favourite  Author.  To  meet  this  requirement,  the  Publishers  beg  to  an- 
nounce a  Parlour  Edition  of  Miss  Braddon's  Novels,  each  work  got  up  in  excel- 
lent style,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  clear  and  easily  read  type,  serviceably 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back,  lettered,  forming  not  merely  an  intermediate  issue, 
so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  but  also  about  the  most  substantial,  the  neatest,  and 
the  handiest  series  of  books  that  the  most  fastidious  of  economists  can  procure. 
After  the  first  month,  the  New  Edition  will  be  issued  Monthly,  each  volume 
containing  an  entire  Novel. 

The  following  are  Now  Read 3'^ :  — 


Lady  Audley's  Secret. 

Henry  Dunbar, 

Only  a  Clod. 

John  Marchmont's  Legacy. 

Lady's  Mile. 


Aurora  Floyd. 
The  Doctor's  Wife. 
Eleanor's  Victory. 
Sir  Jasper's  Tenant. 
Trail  of  the  Serpent. 


New  Book  by  the  famous  Author  0/  "  A  Night  in  a   JVorkhonse," 
and  "  The  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin." 

Now  Ready,  in  crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  prica  ^s. 
UNSENTIMENTAL    JOURNEYS.      By  the  Amateur   "Lambeth 
Casual,"  Mr.  James  Greenwood,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Published  by  IVaj'd,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


J.  Ogden  ard  Co.,  Printers,  172,  St.  John  Street,  EC. 
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